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No.  475  op  1859. 


BOMBAY  : 


Office  of  Director  of  Public  Instruction f 
28*A  February  1859. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  John  Lord  Elphinstonb,  G.C.H., 
Governor  and  President  in  Council. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  Annual  Report 
of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  for  the  year 
ending  30th  April  1858. 

2.  Departmental  Arrangements. — There  have  been  no  im- 
portant changes  in  the  superintending  and  inspecting  staff 
The  Presidency  Division,  which  previously  was  insufficiently 
visited,  as  I  explained  in  my  last  report,  has  had  the 
advantage  of  the  uninterrupted  attention  of  Dr.  Haines,  a 
gentleman  whose  commanding  talents  and  learning  I  have 
had  frequent  reason  to  recognise.  It  is  a  privilege  to  work 
with  such  a  colleague. 

3.  The  Dekkan  Division  has  also  had  the  advantage  of 
Captain  Lester's  supervision  for  the  entire  year.  This  gen- 
tleman was  originally  appointed  Educational  Inspector  in 
Sind,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Frere.  On  the  suspen- 
sion of  that  office  under  General  Jacob's  administration, 
Captain  Lester  was  transferred  to  the  Dekkan  Division  in  the 
room  of  Dr.,  Seaward,  who  was  incapacitated  by  an  accident 
which  resulted  in  his  death.  Captain  Lester  is  a  most  zealous 
and  laborious  public  servant,  prompt  to  obey  orders,  and 
punctual  in  his  correspondence. 

4.  The  "Guzerat  Division  was,  for  five  months,  deprived  of 
the  services  of  its  highly  efficient  inspector,  Mr.  Hope,  of  the 
Civil  Service,  who  proceeded  to  Europe  on  leave  in  the  month 
of  May.  Mr.  Curtis,  the  head  master  of  the  Ahmedabad 
English  School,  acted  for  Mr.  Hope.     I  was  happy  to  be  able 
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to  recognise  the  long  services  of  Mr.  Curtis,  who  deserves 
much  of  the  credit  so  frequently  given  to  the  community  of 
Ahmedabad  for  their  public  spirit  in  educational  matters. 

5.  The  Sind  Division  was  put  under  the  charge  of 
Major  Goldsmid,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Jagheers,  an 
officer  who  had  previously  shown  much  interest  in  native 
education  and  Sindee  literature. 

6.  The  staff  at  the  end  of  the  year  stood  as  follows : — 

Presidency  Division. 


Name. 


Office. 


Date  of  Appointment 


R.  Haine3,  Esq.,  M.B. 

Raosaheb    Wisswanath 
Nerayen  Mundlick. 


Mahadew    "Wassoodew, 


Kavasjee  Shapoorjee. 


Educational  Inspector 

Deputy  Inspector  in  the  Col- 
lectorate  of  Tanna  and 
the  Sub-Collectorate  of 
Colaba,  and  of  Murathee 
Schools  in  the  island  of 
Bombay. 

Probationary  Deputy  Inspec- 
tor in  the  Rutnagherry 
Collectorate. 

Deputy  Inspector  of  Guze- 
rathee  schools  in  the  is- 
land of  Bombay. 


17th  April  1857. 
2nd  June  1855. 


28th  April  1857. 


22nd  December  1856. 


Dekkan  Division. 


Name. 


Office. 


Date  of  Appointment. 


Captain  J.  F.  Lester. 


F,  P.  Baker,  Esq. 


Educational  Inspector  . .  i 

Deputy    Inspector  for    the 
Dharwar     and     Belgaum 
Collectorates,  and  for  the 
Canarese  districts  of  Sho 
lapore. 


30th  August  1856. 
4th  May  1857. 

2nd  June  1855. 
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Dekkan  Division  (continued). 


Name. 


Office. 


Date  of  Appointment. 


Rao     Sabeb    Mahadeo 
Govind  Shastree. 


Mr.  Narayen  Bhai 


Deputy  Inspector  for  Poona 
and  Sattara  Collectorates, 
and  for  the  Murathee  dis- 
tricts of  Sholapore. 

Deputy  Inspector  for  Ah- 
med nuggur  and  Khandeish 
Collectorates. 


2nd  June  1855. 


25th  July  1856. 


Guzerat  Division. 


Name, 


Office. 


Date  of  Appointment 


T.  C.  Hope,  Esq. 


Rao  Saheb  Pranlall  Mu 
thooradass. 


Rao    Saheb  Mohunlall 
Runchordass. 

Mr.  Dowlutram  Ootum 
ram. 


Educational  Inspector   ....  9th  May  1855. 

Deputy  Inspector  for  the  2nd  June  1855. 
Purantej,  Veerumgaum, 
Dholka,  Jeytulpore,  and 
Duskrohi  rurgunnas  of 
the  Ahmedabad  Collector 
ate. 

Deputy    Inspector   for   the  12th  December  1856. 
Surat  Collectorate. 


Mr.    Mayaram    Shum- 
boonath. 

Mr.    Jeevunram  Jaya- 
rund. 

(Afterwards) 

Mr.  Muhiputram  Roop- 
ram. 


Probationary    Deputy     In 
spector   for   the    Broach 
Collectorate. 

Ditto  ditto  for  the  Kaira 
Collectorate. 

Deputy  Inspector  for  the 
Gogo  Purgunna  of  the 
Ahmedabad  Collectorate 


Ditto 


ditto 


4th  March  1857. 


Ditto, 


4th  March  1857. 


22nd  January  1858. 
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Sind  Division. 


Name. 


Office. 


Date  of  Appointment. 


Major  F.  J.  Goldsmid 


(Vacant) 
(Ditto) 


Officiating  Educational   In- 
spector. 

Hindoo  Deputy  Inspector. 

Mahomedan  do. 


7.  Remarks. — The  inspectoral  divisions  will  be  re-distri- 
buted with  advantage.  At  present  the  Guzerat  inspector's 
charge  embraces  only  8,711  square  miles,  while  the  Dekkan 
division  contains  60,571.  I  do  not,  however,  grudge,  for  a 
time,  the  more  powerful  staff  conceded  to  Guzerat,  as  that  pro- 
vince was  formerly  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  Dekkan 
and  Konkun. 

8.  Since  the  organisation  of  the  Educational  Department 
the  latter  districts  have,  owing  to  accidents,  been  very  imper- 
fectly inspected.  Under  new  arrangements  the  Guzerat 
division  will  be  enlarged,  and  greater  justice  will  be  done  to 
the  Murathee-speaking  populations. 

9.  When  the  Department  is  more  completely  organised,  I 
trust  that  it  will  be  possible  to  hold  out  inspectorships  as 
prizes  to  professors  and  schoolmasters,  who  are  certainly  not 
sufficiently  remunerated  at  present,  but  who  would  be  encou- 
raged to  remain  in  the  service  of  Government  by  the  prospect 
of  attaining  the  appointment  of  inspector.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  expected  that  we  are  to  retain  in  our  colleges 
gentlemen  who  have  taken  respectable  degrees  in  English 
universities,  on  salaries  the  highest  of  which  does  not  exceed 
Its.  600  a  month,  and  the  lowest  of  which  only  reaches 
Rs.  425. 

10.  At  the  same  time  I  am  well  aware  that  the  kind  of 
person  who  would  excel  as  a  professor  is  not  one  whom  we 
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should  necessarily  select  as  an  inspector.  He  that  is  studious, 
learned,  and  skilled  in  lecturing  on  high  subjects  will  not  often 
be,  at  the  same  time,  active,  sensible,  business-like,  a  good 
linguist,  fond  of  children,  and  able  to  understand  and  conci- 
liate the  natives,  whose  suspicions  and  volatility,  not  to  use 
harsher  expressions,  constitute  the  chief  standing  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  civilising  this  country.  A  professor  is  too  apt  to  be 
crotchety,  pedantic,  and  incapable  of  bearing  physical  fatigue. 
If  the  only  question  were  to  find  the  best  men  for  inspectors, 
I  should,  without  hesitation,  select  young  Civil  Servants  as 
most  likely  to  re-unite  the  particular  qualities  that  are  required, 
together  with  the  prestige  that  attaches  to  their  class  among 
the  people.  Mr.  Hope  is  an  example  in  point ;  and  he  has 
expressed  to  me  his  sense  of  the  influence  which  he  enjoys  in 
his  district,  founded  on  his  official  status.  The  people  and 
district  officers  look  up  to  him,  he  says,  as  a  future  Collector 
and  Magistrate.  The  other  inspectors  complain,  sometimes,  of 
the  want  of  this  kind  of  influence  in  their  own  cases. 

11.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  who  entertain, 
perhaps,  exaggerated  apprehensions  of  the  dangers  likely  to 
arise  from  a  Government  educational  propagandism,  these 
very  considerations  would  tend  to  show  that  all  educational 
officers  should  be  disconnected  from  the  Covenanted  Civil 
Service.*  And  certainly  it  is  a  serious  disadvantage  to  a 
district  to  have  its  inspectors  frequently  changed,  as  would 
necessarily  be  the  case  were  a  Civilian  always  appointed  to 
the  office.  On  the  whole,  it  will  be  better,  perhaps,  to  lay 
down  no  general  rule,  but  to  deal  with  each  vacancy  as  it 
arises.  But  I  think  it  well  to  record  these  observations  as  an 
encouragement  to  professors  who  do  not,  at  present,  seem  to 
care  to  qualify  themselves  for  inspectorships  by  passing  in  the 
vernacular  languages. 

12.  Importance  of  Inspection. — Of  the  immense  importance 
of  a  vigilant,  qualified,  and  honest  superintendence  to  educa- 

*  Sir  George  Clerk  has  emphatically  expressed  this  opinion  in  a  Minute  here- 
after adverted  to. 
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tion  in  India,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  the  expenditure  on 
inspection,  large  as  it  is  comparatively,  is  well  laid  out.  In- 
spection is  far  more  necessary  here  than  in  England.  Here, 
whatever  is  not  done  by  the  servants  of  Government  is  done 
badly,  or  rather  not  done  at  all.  School  committees,  as  a  rule, 
are  utterly  inefficient  and  apathetic.  Schoolmasters,  without 
the  dread  of  the  inspector,  would  continue  to  be  what  they 
were  in  old  times,  little  better  than  the  indigenous  "  puntojees." 
We  have  nothing  corresponding  to  the  parish  clergyman,  the 
squire,  the  vestry,  or  the  well-to-do  unoccupied  people,  who, 
in  England,  are  always  ready  to  busy  themselves  in  behalf  of 
public  improvement.  Nor  have  we  here  (at  least  we  have  not 
in  our  favour)  the  religious  impulse,  which  leads  private 
societies  in  England  to  accumulate  large  funds,  and  maintain 
vast  educational  establishments.  The  religious  sentiment  here, 
so  far  as  it  operates  at  all  in  behalf  of  instruction,  limits  itself 
to  the  fostering  of  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Pehlvi  schools 
(I  pass  Roman  Catholic  church  schools),  and  is  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  the  extension  of  secular  knowledge. 

13.  The  Government  Inspector,  therefore,  with  his  subor- 
dinate staff,  becomes  of  vital  importance  to  education,  and 
constitutes  the  essential  condition  of  such  improvement  as  is 
now  being  effected  in  the  efficiency  of  our  local  schools. 

14.  Director  of  Public  Instruction. — During  the  year  un- 
der report,  besides  office  work,  I  repeatedly  visited  the 
Elphinstone  College,  on  which  an  elaborate  report  is  ap- 
pended. I  examined  the  Law  Classes,  a  report  of  which  is  also 
appended.  I  took  part  in  the  examination  of  the  Government 
English  schools,  of  which  notices  appear  in  the  following 
pages.  I  prepared  English  school-books,  of  which  a  notice 
will  be  given ;  and  projected  plans  for  the  gradual  reorganisa- 
tion of  text-books  and  studies  throughout  our  English  schools. 
During  the  rains  I  fixed  my  head  quarters  at  Poona,  where  I 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  college  and  college-school,  lec- 
turing, from  time  to  time,  on  literary  subjects  to  the  college 
students.     In  November  and  December  I  made  a  short  tour 
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in  the  Dekkan  with  the  inspector,  passing  down  the  valley  of 
the  Bheema,  and  returning  by  Beejapoor  and  Sholapore. 
The  experience  I  thus  acquired  has  been  of  much  practical 
value  to  me.  I  regret  that  I  was  not  furnished  with  the 
necessary  returns  to  enable  me  to  conclude  the  preparation  of 
my  Annual  Report  before  going  on  my  tour.  In  future  years 
1  trust  that  it  will  be  prepared  earlier,  and  handed  up  to 
Government  in  the  course  of  the  monsoon. 

15.  Inspectors. — The  movements  of  the  inspectors  and 
their  deputies  will  be  found  detailed  at  length  in  their  reports. 
Dr.  Haines  travelled  1,281  miles,  and  inspected  53  Govern- 
ment, 10  private,  and  several  indigenous  schools.  Captain 
Lester  travelled  1,130  miles  in  the  southern  portion  of  his 
division,  and  visited  60  Government  schools.  Mr.  Hope 
travelled  1,664  miles,  and  visited  81  schools,  besides  employ- 
ing part  of  his  time  in  England  in  visiting  the  principal  train- 
ing colleges  there.  Major  Goldsmid  visited  the  whole  of  the 
Government  schools  in  Sind. 

16.  Character  of  the  Years  Administration. — Education 
in  this  Presidency  has  not  escaped  unaffected  by  the  mutiny 
and  rebellion  which  burst  over  Upper  India  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  under  report.  A  considerable  decline 
of  school  attendance  has  been  observed  by  all  the  inspectors, 
amounting  in  the  whole,  to  upwards  of  4,000,  as  compared  with 
last  year.  This  decline  they  consider  to  be  in  a  measure 
attributable  to  the  restlessness  which  in  ail  parts  of  the 
Presidency  was  caused  by  the  revolt.  It  is  true  that  the 
stricter  regulations  lately  introduced,  with  respect  to  fees  and 
poor  scholarships,  no  doubt  contributed  to  this  result.  In  the 
Dekkan  and  Konkun  our  school  registers  used  to  show  nume- 
rous names  of  boys  which  have  been  struck  off  for  non-pay- 
ment of  the  school  fee.  And  in  Guzerat  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  want  of  judgment  among  the  inspectoral  staff  in 
introducing  an  order  issued  by  the  Director  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, which  created  a  temporary  alarm  among  the  parents 
of  children,  and  thus  depressed  the  average  returns  of  school 
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attendance  for  the  year.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
although  we  were  not  compelled  actually  to  close  any  school 
for  political  reasons,  there  was  a  certain  diffusion  of  feeling 
among  the  people,  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  English  institu- 
tions and  European  learning,  which  operated  as  a  principal 
cause  in  thinning  our  classes.  The  Presidency  town  itself, 
however,  too  civilised  to  admit  these  antipathies  to  any  great 
extent,  showed  no  decline  but  an  increase  of  school  attendance ; 
and,  even  as  regards  the  Mofussil,  there  were  signs  of  a 
favourable  reaction  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

1 7.  Reduction  of  Educational  Establishments. — Little  fore- 
sight was  required,  amidst  the  political  disturbances  of  the 
year,  to  see  that  the  State  would  suffer  financial  pressure,  and 
that  rigid  economy  would  be  required  of  the  Educational 
Department.  I  therefore  issued  orders  dictating  every  possi- 
ble retrenchment  of  expenditure.  The  result  was  the  closing 
of  several  inefficient  schools,  including  1 4  worthless  Maho- 
medan  schools  in  the  Dekkan,  and  the  abolition  of  monitor- 
ships  and  assistant  teacherships  to  an  extent  which,  in  some 
cases,  I  fear,  impaired  the  strength  of  flourishing  institutions, 
and  certainly  contributed  to  check  the  progress  of  education. 
The  total  number  of  Government  schools  was  twenty-one  less 
than  the  year  preceding. 

18.  Under  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  year, 
statistics  fail  to  convey  information  on  which  much  reliance  can 
be  placed.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
the  external  pressure  on  the  department  was  not  beneficial 
rather  than  the  reverse.  The  preceding  year  had  been  one  of 
expansion,  and  of  expansion  somewhat  too  rapid.  Schools 
were  opened  by  zealous  deputy  inspectors  on  the  partially  self- 
supporting  system,  in  localities  where  the  people  were  not 
sincerely  desirous  of  having  schools,  or  at  least  of  paying  for 
them.  The  result  of  this  hasty  zeal  was  that  the  institutions 
thus  set  on  foot  soon  languished ;  the  people  fell  into  arrears 
with  their  subscription ;  the  master,  not  getting  his  salary, 
relaxed  his  exertions ;  the  attendance  diminished ;  and,  when 
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financial  pressure  came,  the  Department  had  no  alternative 
left  but  to  suspend  the  Government  grant  to  the  school.  This 
occurred  in  the  Dekkan  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  forty-four 
schools,  some  of  which  will  be  permanently  closed,  and  others 
transferred  to  more  favourable  localities.  * 

19.  Organisation  of  Educational  System. — The  partially 
self-supporting  system  of  school  extension  had  been  suspended 
under  orders  from  the  Supreme  Government  (see  my  report  for 
1856-57,  paragraphs  12  to  17),  and  there  was  nothing  to  set  off 
against  this  decrease  of  establishments.  The  energies  of  the  De- 
partment were  therefore  withdrawn  from  the  comparatively  easy 
and  pleasant  task  of  opening  new  schools  to  the  more  painful 
and,  as  I  think,  more  useful  duty  of  organising  and  consolidating 
our  instructional  system  in  all  its  details.  Much  has  been 
done  towards  this  object;  and  the  end  of  the  year  saw,  I 
believe,  a  marked  improvement  in  every  rank  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions. 

20.  Especially  has  this  been  the  case  with. our  colleges  for 
general  instruction,  and  with  the  great  Metropolitan  English 
school  of  the  Presidency  belonging  to  the  Elphinstone  Insti- 
tution, of  which  further  particulars  will  be  given  hereafter. 

21.  Letter  from  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  to  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  28th  April  1 858 :  Memoran- 
dum by  Sir  G.  R.  Clerk,  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Board, 
dated  28th  March  1858. — I  have  thought  it  proper  to  print 
these  papers  in  a  Note,*  as  they  exhibit  the  views  of  their 
eminent  and  influential  authors  on  matters  connected  with 

•  Letter  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  to  the  Chairman  and 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

India  Board,  2Sth  April  1858. 
Gbstlbmbn, — Many  letters  have  been  lately  before  me  reviewing:  the 
stain  of  education  in  different  ptirtg  of  India  under  the  instructions  sent  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  1854,  and  I  confess  that  they  have  not  given  me  the 
impression  that  the  expected  good  has  been  derived  from  the  system  which  was 
then  established,  while  all  the  Increase  of  charge  which  might  have  been  expect- 
ed appears  to  be  in  progress  of  realization. 
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Government  education  in  India.  I  venture  to  record  the 
following  remarks  on  some  statements  contained  in  them  that 
have  reference  to  this  Presidency. 

2.  In  1854-5,  a  year  only  partially  affected  by  the  new  scheme,  the  charge 
was  just  within  ten  lacs  (9,90,898). 

3.  In  1855-6  it  had  increased  to  seventeen  lacs  and  a  quarter  (17,25,664). 

4.  In  1856-7  the  estimated  charge  was  rather  above  twenty-one  lacs  and  a 
half  (21 ,64,050),  making  an  increase  in  two  years  of  eleven  lacs  and  a  half. 

5.  This  is  rather  a  serious  addition  in  so  short  a  time  to  the  expenditure  of 
a  borrowing  State,  especially  wheu  it  is  considered  that  this  charge  is  one  of  a 
rapidly  progressive  character. 

6.  In  all  the  North- Western  Provinces,  and  in  Behar,  the  schools  will 
generally  have  been  suspended  through  the  mutinies ;  and  I  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  recommending  that,  where  this  shall  have  been  the  case,  the  aid  of 
Government  should  not  again  be  afforded,  unless  there  should  be  an  un mistake- 
able  desire  on  the  part  of  the  principal  land-owners  and  of  the  people  that  the 
connexion  between  the  Government  and  the  school  should  be  renewed. 

7.  I  cannot  but  fear  that  the  subscriptions,  and  the  adhesion  to  our  new 
system  of  education,  which  have  been  termed  voluntary,  have  but  in  too  many 
cases  been  only  the  result  of  a  desire  to  stand  well  with  the  zealous  officers  of 
the  Government  who  had  to  introduce  and  advocate  the  plan. 

8.  It  ought  to  be  made  quite  clear  to  the  people  that  our  Government  does 
not  desire  to  assist  in  the  education  of  a  single  child  not  brought  to  the  school 
with  the  full,  voluntary,  unsolicited  consent  of  its  parents ;  and  that  whoever 
offers  a  subscription  to  a  school  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  it  at  any  time,  and 
will  not  be  the  worse  thought  of  for  doing  so. 

9.  To  send  a  female  child  to  any  school  at  which  any  man  whatever  can  be 
present  is  so  entirely  at  variance  with  native  feelings,  that  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  the  attendance  of  any  such  children  can  have  been  really  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  parents. 

10.  There  is  throughout  India,  especially  amongst  the  higher  classes,  a 
strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  domestic  educatiou. 

11.  I  believe  we  rarely,  if  ever,  induce  parents  above  the  lower  class  to  send 
their  children  to  our  schools,  and  we  should  practically,  if  we  succeeded  in 
extending  education  as  we  desire,  give  a  high  degree  of  mental  cultivation  to 
the  labouring  class,  while  we  left  the  more  wealthy  in  ignorance. 

12.  'This  result  would  not  tend  to  create  a  healthy  state  of  society.  Our 
Government  could  not  offer  to  the  most  educated  of  the  lower  class  the  means 
of  gratifying  the  ambition  we  should  excite. 

i3.  We  should  create  a  very  discontented  body  of  poor  persons,  having, 
through  the  superior  education  we  had  given  to  them,  a  great  power  over  the 
mass  of  the  people. 

14.  Education  and  civilisation  may  descend  from  the  higher  to  the  inferior 
classes,  and  so  communicated  may  impart  new  vigour  to  the  community,  bat 
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22.  Lord  EllenborougKs  9th  and  10th  paragraphs :  Female 
Education. — There  is  not  in  this  Presidency  the  strong  pre- 
judice against  female  schools  that  Lord  EUenborough  seems 

they  will  never  ascend  from  the  lower  classes  to  those  above  them ;  they  can 
only,  if  imparted  solely  to  the  lower  classes,  lead  to  general  convulsion,  of  which 
foreigners  would  be  the  first  victims. 

15.  If  we  desire  to  diffuse  education,  let  us  endeavour  to  give  it  to  the  higher 
classes  first. 

16.  There  are  but  two  ways  of  doing  this;— by  founding  colleges  to  which 
the  higher  classes  alone  should  be  admitted,  and  by  giving,  in  the  re-organisa- 
tion of  the  Army,  Commissions  at  once  to  such  sons  of  native  gentlemen  as  may 
be  competent  to  receive  them. 

17.  I  am  not  apprehensive  of  adopting  both  these  plans;  on  the  contrary, 
I  think  that  both,  judiciously  carried  out,  might  greatly  tend  to  give  a  national 
character  to  our  Government,  and  to  unite  the  higher  classes  in  its  support. 

18.  In  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  I  apprehend  that  the 
mutinies  will  also  have  led  to  the  suspension  of  schools,  aided  by  the  Govern- 
ment j  aud  there,  too,  1  should  recommend  that,  without  the  clearest  evidence 
of  the  wUh  of  the  land-holders,  and  of  the  people,  the  connexion  between  our 
Government  and  the  schools  should  not  be  restored. 

19.  In  the  Madras  Presidency  it  should  be  directed  that  no  new  charge  shall 
be  incurred  in  respect  of  education,  and  the  Government  should  be  cautioned  to 
watch  most  carefully  the  operation  of  the  system  as  now  established,  and  in  no 
case  to  receive  any  unwilling  contribution,  or  to  admit  the  child  of  an  unwilling 
parent 

20.  I  do  not  observe  in  the  letter  of  the  Court  in  1854  any  direct  explicit 
instruction  to  afford  aid  to  schools  under  the  charge  of  missionaries ;  but  the 
expressions  of  the  Court  in  that  letter  have  been  interpreted  as  permitting,  if 
they  do  not  direct,  such  an  application  of  public  money,  and  it  has  been  so 
applied. 

21.  This  measure,  even  guarded  as  it  appears  to  be,  by  restricting  the  aid  of 
Government  to  the  secular  education  of  the  natives  in  missionary  schools,  seems 
to  me  to  be  of  a  very  perilous  character. 

22.  The  primary  object  of  the  missionary  is  proselytism.  He  gives  educa- 
tion, because  by  giving  education  he  hopes  to  extend  Christianity.  He  may  be 
quite  right  in  adopiing  this  course;  and  left  to  himself,  unaided  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  evidently  unconnected  with  it,  he  may  obtain  some,  although  pro- 
bably no  great  extent  of  success :  but  the  moment  he  is  ostensibly  assisted  by 
the  Government,  he  not  only  loses  a  large  portion  of  his  chance  of  doing  good 
in  the  furtherance  of  his  primary  object,  but,  by  creating  the  impression  that 
education  means  proselytism,  he  materially  impedes  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment directed  to  education  alone. 

23.  This  has  been  the  view  taken  of  the  effect  of  any  appearance  of  connexion 
between  the  Government  and  the  missionaries  by  some  of  the  most  pious  as  well 
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to  imagine.  Government,  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  the  subject, 
have  not  here  taken  active  measures  to  promote  female  educa- 
tion, and  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  are  entirely  attribu- 

as  the  most  able  men  who  have  ever  been  employed  tinder  the  Government  of 
India,  and  I  have  at  all  times  adhered  to  their  opinion. 

24.  The  benefit  which  can  be  derived  to  education  from  thus  aiding  the 
schools  of  missionaries  is,  on  account  of  the  limited  number  of  such  schools  in 
Bengal  and  Upper  India,  necessarily  small;  but  great,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
danger,  not  to  our  success  in  education  alone,  but  to  the  peace  of  the  Empire, 
by  thus  exciting,  as  we  practically  do,  the  apprehension  that  the  Government 
desires  through  education  to  convert  the  people. 

25.  I  have  from  the  first  been  under  the  impression,  and  all  I  have  heard 
from  the  commencement  of  the  mutinies  has  only  tended  to  confirm  it,  that  this 
almost  unanimous  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army,  accompanied  as  it  has  been  by- 
very  extensive  indications  of  a  hostile  feeling  amongst  the  people,  could  never 
have  occurred  without  the  existence  of  some  all- pervading  apprehension  that 
the  Government  entertained  designs  against  their  religion.  No  cause  of  inferior 
power  could  have  produced  so  great  a  revolution  In  the  native  mind. 

26.  There  may  have  been  certain  acts  of  recent  legislation,  and  certain 
hardships  attending  our  revenue  administration,  which  may  have  had  a  partial 
effect  in  alienating  classes  of  our  subjects,  and  there  may  perhaps  have  been  a 
change  in  the  demeanour  of  persons  in  Civil  employment  towards  the  people, 
and  of  officers  towards  the  troops;  but,  however  much  to  be  regretted,  these 
causes  of  alienation  from  our  Government  must  have  been  confined  to  particular 
classes  and  to  particular  localities.  Our  scheme  of  education  pervaded  the 
land.  It  was  known  in  every  village.  We  were  teaching  new  things  in  a  new 
way,  and  often,  as  the  teacher,  stood  the  missionary,  who  was  only  in  India  to 
convert  the  people. 

27.  I  must  express  my  doubt  whether  to  aid  by  Government  funds  the 
imparting  even  of  purely  secular  education  in  a  missionary  school  is  consistent 
with  the  promises  so  often  made  to  the  people,  and  till  now  so  scrupulously  kept, 
of  perfect  neutrality  in  matters  of  religion. 

28.  It  is  true  that  the  money  of  the  State  is  only  granted  to  the  missionary 
on  account  of  the  secular  education  which  alone  he  engages  to  give  to  the  native 
unless  the  native  should  otherwise  desire  ;  but  it  may  often,  if  not  always, 
happen,  that  it  is  only  through  the  aid  thus  given  professedly  for  secular 
edncation,  that  the  missionary  is  enabled  to  keep  the  school  at  all,  which  he 
only  designs  for  other,  and  those  proselytizing  purposes. 

29.  We  thus  indirectly  support  where  we  profess  to  repudiate,  and  practically 
abandon  the  neutrality  to  which  we  have  at  all  times  pledged  ourselves  to  adhere. 
Such  conduct  brings  into  question  our  good  faith,  and  may  naturally  give  alarm 
to  the  people. 

30.  1  feel  satisfied  that  at  the  present  moment  no  measure  could  be  adopted 
more  calculated  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  natives,  and  to  restore  to  us 
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table  to  the  voluntary  exertions  of  enlightened  individuals, 
chiefly  natives.  I  would  refer  to  the  Bombay  female  schools 
established  by  the  Native  Students'  Literary  and  Scientific 

their  confidence,  than  that  of  withholding  the  aid  of  Government  from  school! 
with  which  missionaries  are  connected. 

31.  Sir  George  Clerk  has  brought  together  much  valuable  information  with 
respect  to  the  real  character  and  effect  of  our  educational  system,  and  I  beg  to 
transmit  his  paper  herewith,  soliciting  that  it  may  receive  the  consideration  of 
the  Court. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  Bllbnborouoh. 


Memorandum  by  Sir  G.  R.  Clerk,  K.C.B.,  Secretary  of  the 
India  Board, 
Referring  to  some  despatches  which  the  Court  are  sending  to  India  on  the 
subject  of  education,  but  in  which  the  Board  have  made  considerable  amend- 
ments, I  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  regarding  the  real  position  of  education 
in  India,  in  which  for  some  years,  and  until  the  breaking  out  of  this  insurrection, 
it  has  been  placed,  by  the  authority  or  influence  of  the  British  Government. 
I  shall  refer  both  to  several  facts  stated  in  official  reports  which  are  before  the 
Board,  and  to  the  bearing  which  our  system  appears,  from  accounts  received 
from  various  quarters,  to  have  had  upon  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion. 

2.  In  any  observations  on  the  present  state  of  education  in  India,  attention 
is  due  to  tho*e  communications  from  near  observers  which  advert  also  to  the 
missionary  exertions  of  civil  and  military  officers,  and  to  the  free  press,  because 
both  have  been  there  adopted,  and  greatly  trusted,  in  aid  of  our  educational 
projects. 

3.  When  compelled  by  illness  to  resign  the  Gove  nment  of  the  North- West 
Provinces,  in  October  1843,  in  briefly  recording  my  opinion  respecting  its 
affairs  generally,  in  a  paper  dated  the  13th  of  that  month,  I  explained  the 
measures  which  I  consider  we  ought  to  adopt  for  the  education  of  the  people 
there;  what  I  especially  advocated  was  to  work  into  our  plan  the  popular 
element  existing  in  the  indigenous  school  even  in  the  poor  village  of  India. 
Several  years  before,  Mr.  Adam  had  pointed  out  this  necessity ;  but  though 
some  of  us  mueh  among  the  villages  and  towns  may  have  patronised  those 
humble  institutions,  they  had  never,  I  believe,  been  brought  under  any  degree 
of  direct  supervision  or  assistance  by  the  Government. 

4.  My  successor,  Mr.  Thorn ason,  followed  out  these  views,  and  no  doubt 
intended  greatly  to  improve  them.  No  one  was  more  capable  of  doing  to. 
But  some  of  his  subordinates  possessed  little  of  his  judgment  and  foresight ; 
they  became  eager  not  only  to  teach  the  natives  to  babble  English,  but  they 
indulged  in  visions  of  thus  speedily  converting  the  heathen.  Mr.  Tho mason, 
himself  the  son  of  a  missionary,  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  error  which  his 
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Association;  the  Parsee  girls'  schools,  formerly  maintained 
by  the  Students'  Society,  but  now  separated  from  it;  the 
Poona  Female   Schools,  established  by  native  gentlemen  of 

too  zealous  functionaries  were  committing.  He  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
necessity  for  restraining  their  indiscretion,  and  he  acted  on  that  sound  convic- 
tion. In  some  instances  he  succeeded;  in  others,  exertions  in  the  wrong  and, 
as  respects  all  really  good  purposes,  retarding  direction  were  persisted  in,  until, 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  general,  and  of  the  influential  classes  in  particular, 
our  educational  schemes  are  certainly  now  regarded  as  an  insidious  religious 
movement  in  contravention  of  every  principle  of  trust  and  national  faith. 

5.  The  disposition  with  which  we  have,  by  these  and  other  means  of  an 
aggressive  character,  inspired  the  peoplo,  including  the  classes  amongst  whom 
these  projects  have  been  forced,  is  sufficiently  shown  in  their  passiveness  or 
misconduct  during  the  difficulties  in  which  rebellion  has  plunged  the  British 
Government.  Persons  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  closely  observing  the 
feelings  and  impulses  of  the  native  mind  were  prepared  for  this ;  trustworthy 
individuals  amongst  those  who  now  return  home  can  satisfy  others  with  abund- 
ant evidence  of  the  deplorable  consequences  of  our  indiscretion.  The  official 
narratives,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  highest  authorities  in  India, 
also  confirm  it.  For  instance,  Mr.  Coivin,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  at  Agra, 
writing  of  the  rebellion  to  the  Governor  General  in  Council  last  May,  observed  :— 
"Many  certainly  thought  we  were  tricking  them  out  of  their  caste,  and  the 
opinion  is  held,  however  unwisely,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  and 
even  by  some  of  the  more  intelligent  classes.  Never  were  delusions  more  wide 
and  deer)." 

6.  What  sort  of  a  system  of  education  and  superintendence  of  education,  of 
which  it  is  boasted  in  published  "  reports"  that  it  pervades  the  influential  as 
well  as  humbler  classes,  has  that  been,  when,  after  ten  years'  operation,  by  moans 
of  expensive  and  numerous  establishments  of  every  sort,  the  masses  and  the 
intelligent  classes  consider  its  patrons  to  be  dishonest  and  tricky?  Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  North- West  Provinces  knows 
that  this  was  no  delusion,  but  well-founded  apprehension. 

7.  The  newspaper  known  as  the  organ  of  the  Government  of  India, 
referring  to  the  existing  disturbances  in  the  fertile  province  and  amongst  the 
very  industrious  people  of  Bebar,  is  pleased  thus  to  account  for  their  disloy- 
alty: — "The  Beharees,  always  a  stupid  and  somewhat  indolent  race,  had  been 
excited  by  the  controversy  with  the  Educational  Department  in  1855.  They 
then  gave  way  only  in  part,  and  it  was  known  that  large  classes  were  deeply 
disaffected." 

8.  Of  one  of  its  districts  the  Commissioner  reports  to  the  Governor  General 
in  Council,  that  "no  landholder  had  given  the  Magistrate  the  slightest  assist- 
ance.   They  sent  in  sepoys  going  on  leave,  bat  not  a  single  mutineer." 

9.  In  a  report  from  another  Commissioner  to  the  Government  of  India  from 
the  North- West  Provinces,  in  describing  the  outrages  of  the  Insurgents  in  July, 
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Poona ;  the  female  school  founded  by  the  Shetanee  Hurcoo- 
verbaee  at  Ahmedabad.  In  these  schools  alone,  there  are 
educated  upwards  of  1,200  children,*  entirely  independent  of 

he  states  that "  a  special  malignity  appears  to  have  been  shown  in  destroying  all 
educational  buildings." 

10.  One  member  of  the  Council  of  India,  writing  in  Jane,  remarks  : — 

"  Who  these  secret  enemies  are  we  have,  unfortunately,  not  yet  been  able  to 
discover,  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect  some  people  from  native  8tates 
have  been  so  occupied  lately,  aided  and  instructed  how  best  to  set  about  alarm- 
ing our  sepoys  by  some  highly  educated  Bengalees ! 

"  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  among  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  pre- 
sent  extensive  dislike  of  our  rule,  a  dread  of  our  alleged  intention  to  convert  our 
subjects  to  Christianity,  which  it  a  widely  tpread  and  genuine  dread,  and  our 
having  meddled  too  much  as  a  Government  with  schools  which  are  taught 
by  missionary  clergymen,  I  mean  by  our  grants  of  money  in  aid,  and  by 
allowing  the  examinations  and  superintendence  of  them  by  Government  officers, 
and  by  our  permitting  several  high  Civil  officers  and  commanders  of  native 
regiments  to  work  at  the  task  of  spreading  the  gospel,  as  though  they  were 
missionary  clergymen  without  any  connexion  with  Government  at  all.  That 
kind  of  thing  should  be  prevented  in  future  by  the  most  peremptory  orders.  In 
some  cases  even  regular  clergymen  of  the  Establishment  have  been  employed  In 
the  Government  Educational  Department.  This  ought  never  to  have  been  done 
under  any  circumstances." 

11.  After  reading  this  confession,  the  underlining  of  which  is  by  the  Coun- 
cillor himself,  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  to  be  most  astonished  at  the  egregious 
blunder  of  those  who  desired  and  sanctioned  such  schemes  and  appointments, 
or  at  the  supineness  and  recklessness  of  members  of  a  Council  of  India,  who, 
having  observed  these  dangers,  omitted  at  the  proper  time  to  counteract  them. 

12.  Another  competent  judge,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Madras 
Army,  when  just  called  up  to  take  his  seat  also  at  the  Council  table,  adverting 
to  measures  to  which  he  ascribes  the  outbreak,  concludes  by  expressing  his  con- 
viction that — 

"  We  are  going  ahead  a  great  deal  too  fast,  and  expending  enormous  sums 
of  money,  which  might  be  laid  out  far  more  for  the  happiness  of  the  people,  on 
all  kinds  of  educational  projects.  Then  the  marriage  of  the  Hindoo  widows, 
and  many  other  innovations  equally  repugnant  to  native  prejudices  and  religious 
feelings,  alt  supported  and  countenanced  by  the  Legislature  and  the  Govern- 

*  Poona  female  schools • 336  Girls. 

Ahmedabad  ditto 93 

Panee  ditto  (Bombay)    607 

Students'  Society  (ditto) 884 
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Government  control.  The  Thakoor  of  Bhownuggur  has  also 
opened  a  female  school,  without,  as  far  as  I  know,  any  pres- 
sure from  European  influence.  All  these  schools  are  under 
masters  and  mistresses. 

ment ;  do  you  suppose  that  these  things  are  not  observed  by  the  natives  ?  Rely 
on  it,  they  are,  aye,  and  watched,  too,  with  the  most  jealous  inveterate  dislike." 

13.  As  a  striking  instance  of  the  distinct  perceptions  of  an  experienced  public 
servant,  yielding  without  any  real  struggle  to  high  influence,  of  a  disgraceful 
breach  of  official  (rust  embarrassing  his  course  of  proceeding,  and  of  the  subser- 
viency of  the  Council  of  an  Empire  to  the  flattery  and  cajoleries  of  an  anony- 
mous newspaper,  I  subjoin  some  extracts  from  a  Minute  by  a  third  Member  of 
that  Council,  recorded  in  1854  : — 

"The  following  are  the  circumstances  which  have  caused  me  to  keep  the  present 
papers  before  me  so  long.  My  difficulty  arose  from  that  part  of  the  Minute  of 
the  Most  Noble  the  Governor  General,  in  which  it  is  proposed,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  MacLeod,  to  support  missionary  schools  by  public  money  where  they  impart 
a  good  secular  education,  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  such  schools  by  grants- 
in-aid.  The  Governor  General  admits  that  this  proposal  is  in  violation  of  the 
traditional  policy  handed  down  to  the  Government  of  India  for  its  observance  in 
all  matters  in  which  there  enter*  a  religious  element.  Now  the  originators  of  this 
traditional  policy  were  the  founder*  of  no  le*s  a  work  than  the  British  empire 
in  India,  and  of  all  part*  of  the  work  they  founded  that  in  which  their  success 
has  been  most  striking  has  been  that  in  which  the  religious  element  is  con- 
cerned. This  proposal  was  also  in  violation  of  an  unbroken  chain  of  express 
orders  issued  by  a  long  succession  of  Home  Governments.  Apart  from  such 
considerations,  the  question  in  itself  appears  to  me  momentous.  .  .  .  For 
several  weeks  after  these  papers  reached  me,  I  was  mu  ch  engaged  in  very  heavy 
business  connected  with  the  lately  opened  Legislative  Council.  Then  it  was 
reported  that  this  measure  of  grants-in-aid,  to  which  I  wax  so  strongly  opposed, 
had  been  definitely  ail  opted  by  the  Home  Government ;  and  two  month*  or  more 
ago  thi*  report  was  confirmed  by  the  appearance  in  the  '  Friend  of  India*  news- 
paper of  what  was  announced  to  be  (as  it  has  since  been  found  really  po  have 
been)  a  full  and  precipe  abstract  of  a  Despatch  then  on  i  ts  way  out. 

"  The  Education  Despatch  alluded  to  has  now  arrived  in  the  shape  in  which 
it  was  foretold;  and  the  question  of  grauts-in-aid  is  now  a  question  determined 
by  the  highest  authority.  ...  It  must,  I  assume,  be  now  accepted  as  a 
settled  point,  that  grants  of  money  payable  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  In 
India  in  aid  of  schools  affording  (amongst  other  things)  secular  education,  but 
forming  part  of  religious  missions.  Neutrality  which,  it  is  still  maintained, ' 
must  continue  to  be  one  of  our  principles  of  government  in  India.  ...  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  found  a  matter  of  infinite  difficulty  for  the  Indian  Govern- 
ments so  to  distribute  and  regulate  grants-in-aid  to  mission  schools  as  not  to 
offend,  even  in  appearance  (and  here  the  appearance  of  the  thing  is  of  the 
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23.  Masters  in  Girls'  Schools. — It  follows  from  what  I 
have  said,  that  the  natives  in  Western  India  do  not,  as  a  class, 
object  to  their  daughters  being  taught  by  men, — little  girls,  as 


\  of  the  political  question),  against  the  still  recognised  principle  of  reli- 
gious neutrality ;  for  one  of  the  acknowledged  objects,  and  the  greatest  object  of 
mission  schools,  is  proselytism.  .  .  .  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that,  unless  in 
practice  it  be  so  contrived  that  all  breach  and  all  appearance  of  breach  of  reli- 
gious neutrality  can  be  avoided,  a  blow  will  be  struck  at  our  power  in  India, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  may  prove  fatal." 

14.  It  may  be  useful  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  remarks  of  natives  de- 
scribing, some  in  their  own  language,  others  in  English,  the  present  feelings  of 
their  countrymen.  I  therefore  qnote  the  following  from  several  letters  to  myself 
and  others : — 

"  In  several  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  also  a  hostile  feeling  was  mani- 
fested towards  the  Government;  to  be  justified  or  not,  whether  arising  from 
ignorance  or  wantonness,  or  from  misery  and  oppression,  the  rebellion  ought  to 
be  traced  to  its  real  causes,  and  therefore  must  be  seen  in  its  most  distant  ramifi- 
cations, spreading  over  the  whole  of  the  country.  All  intelligent  educated  pa- 
triots are  weeping  over  the  direful  calamities  the  rebellion  has  produced  ;  a  lakh 
of  innocent  widows  and  children  starving  and  without  homes;  the  hundreds  of 
innocent  men  murdered  every  day  by  the  soldiery ;  the  burnt  villages,  the  de- 
stroyed memorable  edifices,  the  deep  shock  to  the  silent  progress  of  civilisation, 
the  deep  hatred  and  distrust  planted  between  the  all-powerful  Governors 
and  the  weak  poor  governed.  All  this  makes  a  picture  miserable  enough 
for  them  to  contemplate.  The  Indian  Press  is  rabid,  and  proclaims  and  - 
excites  universal  destruction  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  The 
most  inhuman  and  barbarous,  as  well  as  wildest,  expedients  are  suggested  to 
damn  the  natives  for  ever,  and  the  most  shameful  falsehoods  are  used  to  justify 
such  conduct." 

15.  Another,  writing  in  August  last,  thus  guardedly  expresses  himself: — 
"  The  sepoys  have  doubtless  been  seduced  to  join  the  insurgents  either  by  fear 
of  ill-treatment,  or  by  false  notions  of  being  Christianized  under  Government 
authority,  of  which  they  had  some  indication  in  the  thoughtless  proceedings  of 
some  officer  over-zealous  of  their  faith,  who  had  denounced  Hinduism  on  the 
parade  ground,  and  in  the  cantonment  before  the  sepoys." 

16.  The  two  following  are  extracts  from  letters  written  by  intelligent  natives 
who  served  under  the  British  Government  during  several  years,  and  have  since 
risen  to  high  offices,  and  earned  for  themselves  respect  and  titles  of  distinction : 
— ."  The  viUages  (near  the  Sutlej)  are  full  of  sedition.  I  have  visited  many,  and 
endeavoured  to  reclaim  the  inhabitants,  reminding  them  of  what  your  injunc- 
tion used  to  be.  I  am  now  an  old  man,  but  I  remember  that  my  parents  taught 
me  that  by  disregarding  certain  maxims,  a  government  destroys  the  walls  of  its 
foundations;  among  these  are  a  breach  of  faith,  and  requiring  of  the  people 
what  to  them  is  abomination.    I  hope  you  will  at  once  submit  these  circum- 
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our  school  returns  show,  frequently  accompany  their  brothers 
to  the  Government  vernacular  school.  Whatever  jealousy  of 
female  education  may  be  observed  to  exist  in  this  Presidency, 

stances  at  the  feet  of  the  illustrious  Queen  of  England."  This  was  written  and 
despatched  in  April,  before  any  outbreak  had  occurred. 

17.  Two  months  later  another  wrote  in  this  significant  strain: — "  I  am 
sorry  for  the  missionaries.  The  inflammatory  Christian  articles  in  some  news- 
papers, Christianity  versus  Brahmin  ism  in  the  last  ( Hurkaru'  paper,  and  each 
things  as  a  greased  cartridge  now  and  then,  may  sometimes  produce  such  fear- 
ful results !  These  little  things  may  perhaps  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
but  they  evidently  do  not  promote  that  of  humanity,  by  causing  thousands  of 
innocent  people  to  be  slaughtered."  This  touch  of  satire  is  excusable  from  one 
whose  wife  and  child  were  among  the  trembling  women  during  the  siege  of 
Delhi,  whilst  he  was  four  hundred  miles  off  engaged  in  his  public  duties. 

18.  A  gentleman  who  lately  came  home  on  leave,  and  than  whom  no  one  In 
the  Bengal  service  exerts  himself  more  for  the  proper  schooling  of  the  natives 
and  for  their  improvement  in  every  practicable  manner,  told  me  lately,  as  an 
instance  of  the  want  of  judgment  displayed  by  some  officials  in  the  North -West 
Provinces,  that  his  locum  tenon*,  who  is  also  a  civilian  of  several  years'  service, 
"  had  actually  proposed  to  the  Government  to  appoint  a  missionary  to  be  paid 
inspector  of  the  Government  Tehseeldarree  schools." 

19.  If  this  were  not  wrong  between  a  foreign  Government  and  the  tax-payers 
of  another  religion  who  entirely  support  that  Government,  still  the  inexpediency 
of  the  course  proposed  by  this  chief  Civil  functionary  of  an  important  district 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Reverend 
Scott  Porter  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  by  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal educational  officers  of  the  Indian  Government : — 

"The  only  natives  who  send  their  children  to  missionary  schools  are  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  school  fees.  No  man  who  is  tolerably  well  off  will 
send  his  child  to  a  missionary  school,  and  I  have  scores  of  times  been  applied 
to  (unsuccessfully)  by  the  sons  of  poor  men,  for  a  small  allowance  to  save  them 
from  the  hardship  of  attending  the  missionary  school!  and  to  enable  them  to  go 
to  the  Government  institution  instead." 

20.  Looking  to  our  chief  Presidency  in  India,  it  is  always  as  well,  when 
considering  the  real  condition  of  our  schools  even  there,  to  make  allowance  for 
such  exaggerations  as  are  stated  in  very  moderate  figures  in  one  of  its  publica- 
tions, reviewing  summarily  the  present  state  of  Ceylon  : — 

"  The  remarkable  discrepancy  between  the  actual  average  attendance  and  the 
merely  nominal  attendance,  as  exhibited  by  the  admission  book,  is  not  a 
phenomenon  peculiar  to  Ceylon.  There  is  perhaps  no  place  in  which  it  some- 
times more  strikingly  manifests  itself  than  in  the  metropolis  of  British  India; 
1,600  or  1,000  may  be  reported  and  boasted  of  as  registered  in  the  admission  book 
where  the  actual  attendance  may  not  in  reality  much  exceed  600.  All  such 
reports  are  utterly  fallacious— all  such  boastings  must  be  utterly  vain." 
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and  no  doubt  there  is  some,  is  referable  chiefly  to  religious  feel- 
ing, and  not  to  that  personal  susceptibility  on  the  subject  of 
female  honour  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  character- 


si.  From  one  of  our  oldest  provinces  of  Bengal  the 'Inspector  of  Schools 
reports  in  1855-6,  that  "suspicion  is  still  so  rife  that  the  mere  arrival  in  a 
village  of  my  notice,  offering  a  reward  to  any  teacher  who  will  make  use  of  our 
books,  has  been  in  every  instance  actually  sufficient  to  make  the  parties  shut  up 
their  schools,  while  in  others  their  employers  have  summarily  ejected  them." 
He  also  states  that  "  the  female  school  in  Baraset  (a  few  miles  from  Calcutta)  is 
in  existence,  and  that  is  all !  The  number  of  scholars  is  14  on  the  books,  but  the 
attendance  is  exceedingly  irregular.  I  did  not  attempt  to  visit  the  institution, 
as  the  prejudices  of  the  people  are  very  strong  and  unreasonable,  and  the  results 
of  such  visits  in  previous  years  unfavourable  to  the  cause." 

£2.  It  seems  singular  that  an  Inspector  should  at  this  time  of  day  be  pointing 
out  to  the  Government  of  India  that  the  prejudices  of  the  people  on  such  a  point 
"  are  very  strong."  And  if  the  signal  instances  of  the  subsequent  unhappy  fate 
of  native  females  leaving  such  schools,  although  conducted  in  the  most  benevolent 
and  liberal  spirit,  were  considered  to  deserve  the  pains  of  inquiry,  it  would  be 
felt  that  the  "  prejudices"  are  by  no  means  "  unreasonable." 

83.  An  instance  of  our  supercilious  disregard  of  the  existing  institutions  of 
others,  combined  with  what  would  be  a  ridiculous,  were  it  not  bo  dangerous  an 
obtrusion  of  our  own,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Commissioner's  official  report  on 
Pegu,  in  1855-6.     Thus,— 

"  Although  the  revenue  system,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  which  existed  under 
the  Burmese  Government,  was  extraordinarily  clumsy,  yet  it  was  not  oppressive, 
and  appears  to  have  suited  the  people,  and  to  have  been  acceptable  to  them.* 
The  great  bulk  of  the  people  had  abundance  of  food  and  clothing,  and  generally 
comfortable  houses. 

"  Throughout  the  province,  as  elsewhere  in  Burmah,  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  are  taught  to  read  and  write  their  own  language  in  the  Buddhist's 
monasteries.  There  are  few  villages  without  one  of  these  establishments.  The 
Phoongees,  or  monks,  are  supported  by  the  alms  and  offerings  of  the  people,  and 
are  the  national  schoolmasters. 

"  Female  education  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Girls  are  taught  in  private 
schools  by  lay  masters,  or  by  women  who  have  taken  religious  vows.  They 
would  not  be  admitted  at  the  monasteries." 

Then  comes  our  onslaught  preparatory  to  a  large  amount  of  self-laudation. 

"  Normal  schools  have  been  commenced  by  the  American  Baptist  missionaries 
at  Rangoon  and  elsewhere. 

"The  (British)  Government  have  made  a  donation  of  2,000  rupees  to  the 
Rangoon  Normal  School  (missionary). 

"  The  Reverend  Mr.  Simons,  a  missionary  belonging  to  the  American  Baptist 
Mission  at  Prome,  visits  that  jail  (British)  on  each  Sunday,  and  discourses  with 
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istic  of  Mahomedans.  In  fact  it  is  usual  to  see  girls  attending 
Mussulman  indigenous  schools,  all  of  which  are  taught  by  men. 
The  Hindoos,  degenerate  from  their  Aryan  ancestors,  fear  to 

the  prisoners  (natives).  He  informs  me  that  he  has  hopes  of  having  effected 
good  among  them." 

34.  Now,  this  fs  an  unjustifiable  proceeding  towards  helpless  confined 
prisoners  of  another  persuasion,  whose  own  priests,  if  attempting  to  enter  the 
jail,  would  have  a  bayonet  at  their  breasts  in  an  instant.  Moreover,  escaped 
convicts  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  retaliate  this  endurance  of  any  degree  of 
suffering  beyond  that  which  may  have  been  judicially  awarded. 

25.  When  there  ensue  bloodshed  and  anarchy,  such  as  prevail  now  in  India, 
it  is  not  the  American  government  which  feels  the  degradation  and  insult  that 
are  hurled  by  indignant  masses  at  the  public  authorities. 

26.  Jail  discipline,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  scarcely  had  a  commencement 
in  the  province  of  Pegu.  During  the  year  1 853,  outbreaks,  almost  simultaneously, 
occurred  in  every  jail  in  the  province.  In  these,  numbers  of  lives  were  sacrificed. 
This  result  was  unavoidable,  for  the  prisoners  made  desperate  attempts  to  escape, 
and  in  many  cases  possessed  themselves  of  the  arms  of  their  guards. 

27.  The  official  records  show  that  these  outbreaks  also  occurred  In  jails  in 
some  of  our  oldest  districts  in  India,  that  experienced  magistrates  have  pointed 
out  the  difficulty  of  conforming  to  "  circulars"  for  overcoming  certain  caste 
prejudices  without  disturbance ;  but  the  Government  appear  to  have  known  so 
little  of  the  people  of  India,  that  they  have  persevered  with  no  better  support 
than  the  sympathising  native  infantry. 

28.  An  allusion  to  this  precipitate  innovation  in  jail  discipline  in  the  eastern 
side  of  India  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  extracts  from  a  paper  presented 
some  months  ago  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  but  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been 
sent  by  them  to  the  Board,  by  a  very  intelligent  native,  who  filled  the  appoint- 
ment of  Persian  Moonshee  or  Secretary  in  the  office  of  three  Governor  Generals 
up  to  the  year  1845,  and  who  is  now  in  the  service  of  the  royal  family  of  Oudh, 
of  which  province  he  is  a  native : — 

"  Then  a  system  of  examination  as  to  the  pupiPs  knowledge  of  the  adminis- 
trative laws  was  introduced,  forming  the  only  standard  by  which  Indians  could 
acquire  appointment  or  obtain  promotion.  A  mere  inspection  of  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  going  through  these  examinations  will  Buffice  to  convince  any  one 
that  nothing  could  be  more  preposterous,  nothing  better  contrived  to  ensure  the 
rejection  of  young  men  of  talent  and  industry,  and  the  passing  of  dull-headed 
obtuse-witted  yonths,  in  whom  memory  supplied  the  place  of  genius.  Hence 
diplomas  were  showered  down  upon  sons  of  khidmutgars  (table-waiters),  illegi- 
timate sons  of  Europeans,  half-castes,  &c,  who,  in  consequence,  were  elected  to 
fill  offices  of  trust  to  the  exclusion  of  Indian  gentlemen  of  birth  and  education. 
Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  latter  should  feel  convinced  that  it  was  the 
fixed  purpose  of  the  Indian  Government  to  degrade  them  ?  .  .  .  The  con- 
sequence of  depriving  Indian  gentlemen  of  their  influence  and  authority  was 
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have  their  wives  educated.  The  Parsees  are  jealous  only  of 
Christianity,  and  are  anxious  that  their  women  should  possess 
secular  knowledge. 

not  only  that  they  lost  the  respect  of  the  ryots,  but  also  that  these  latter  no 

longer  regarded  Europeans  with  any  degree  of  deference While 

such  was  the  state  of  estrangement  existing  between  the  Indians  and  their  rulers, 
the  preaching  of  missionaries  was  encouraged  and  countenanced  by  many  of  the 
official  authorities,  and,  in  some  instances,  as  for  example  during  the  time  of  the 
late  Lieutenant  Governor,  Mr.  Thomason,  most  of  the  English  began  to  coerce 
their  servants  in  this  matter,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  inviting  missionaries  to 
their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  to  and  exhorting  the  domestics,  a 
practice  which  would  have  led  to  very  serious  consequences,  had  not  Mr.  Tho- 
mason interposed  his  authority  to  prevent  its  continuance. 

"  A  short  time  after  this  the  Inspector  General  of  Jails  issued  an  order  for  the 
beards  of  all  prisoners  to  be  shaven,  an  operation  which,  it  is  well  known,  is 
forbidden  by  the  Mahommedan  religion;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
command  was  carried  into  execution  by  force.  Directions  were  likewise  given 
that  the  dinners  of  the  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  should  be  cooked  together. 
This  also  gave  rise  to  serious  disturbances,  ending  in  bloodshed  and  murder. 

"The  laws  which  were  enacted  on  the  subject  of  inheritance  were  carried  into 
effect,  notwithstanding  they  were  utterly  repugnant  to  the  principles  both  of  the 
Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  religions;  thus,  for  instance,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Madras  compelled  the  wife  and  children  of  a  convert  to  live  with  him,  although 
they  and  their  friends  protested  against  it,  and  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
avoid  committing  what  they  considered  a  heinous  sin. 

"  Another  source  of  great  mortification  to  the  natives  was  the  enforcement  of 
the  regulation  touching  the  re-marrying  of  Hindoo  widows. 

"  All  these  circumstances  had  the  effect  of  convincing  the  Indians  that  it  was 

the  intention  of  the  Government  to  proselytise  them It  has  been 

very  justly  remarked  that  for  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  her  Indian  empire 
England  has  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  wise  counsels  of  her  early  Governor 
Generals,  assisted  by  the  suggestions  of  their  Indian  advisers,  and  that  her 
greatest  acquisitions  were  made  by  prudence,  political  sagacity,  and  astuteness, 
rather  than  by  military  prowess—force  being  considered  by  them  as  a  secondary 
agent  only,  a  mere  subsidiary  power.  The  course  now  adopted  is  the  very 
reverse  of  this, — might  being  considered  as  the  only  lever  of  Government ;  and 
every  appearance  of  a  mild  and  parental  authority  is  done  away  with,  by  the 
employment  of  physical  force.  To  this  must  be  attributed  the  dissatisfaction 
which  for  years  has  been  gradually  spreading  throughout  India,  and  which  has 
at  last  found  a  vent  in  the  recent  mutinies." 

89.  With  regard  to  the  Bombay  Presidency,  I  shall  only  briefly  refer  to  the 
reports  of  examiners  in  1856-66. 

30.  The  report  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  examiner  of  the  "  Poona  College," 
dated  96th  December  1866,  states,  "  that  men  who  are  to  be  instructed  in  the 
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24.  In  the  present  state  of  education,  the  teachers  in 
female  schools  must  almost  always  be  men,  but  the  pupils 
leave  school  so  very  young  that  the  practice  is  not  open  to  so 

higher  branches  of  (English)  literature  have  not  acquired  the  elements  of  the 
language. 

"  The  defects  in  elementary  scholarship  are  manifestly  of  long  standing,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  be  remedied,  unless  the  studies  of  the  College  de- 
partments are  for  a  time  suspended,  whilst  exclusive  attention  is  paid  to  ortho- 
graphy and  the  cultivation  of  a  simple  and  genuine  style. 

31 .  The  gross  defects  and  impostures  of  this  system  of  education  are  shown 
in  the  chapters  of  the  detailed  reports  of  the  examiner,  Captain  Cowper,  dated 
11th  and  13th  March  1856,  under  the  following  and  other  heads : — 

"The  existing  system  of  education  calculated  to  impart  very  superficial  edu- 
cation— Frauds  practised  at  previous  examinations— Objectionable  system  of 
revising  studies  immediately  before  the  examination. 

"  The  defective  stipendiary  system,  which  has  admitted  of  wholly  unfit  persons 
having  for  many  years  past  retained  stipends  professedly  granted  to  ability. 

"  Efficient  tuition  incompatible  with  the  irregularity  of  attendance  which  has 
prevailed,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  the  class  rolls  have  been  kept 

"  No  sufficient  check  hitherto  on  misappropriation  by  subordinates  of  the  fees 
collected. 

"  The  want  of  books,  writing  materials,  &c,  an  obstacle  to  study  and  im- 
provement. 

"  Necessity  of  closing  the  College  during  the  night." 

And  in  his  report  of  the  11th  March  generally,  especially  paragraphs  8,  10,  - 
12,13,  17,22,  27,  36  and  44. 

32.  Also  see  paragraph  46,  in  his  report  of  13th  of  March,  for  proof  that  at 
the  "  ElphioBtone  Institution"  in  Bombay  the  grossest  deceptions  are  palmed 
off  on  those  who  are  intent  on  bestowing  encomiums  for  most  satisfactory  results. 

Also  Captain  Cowper,  in  a  memorandum  dated  last  July,  states  : — "  In  De- 
cember 1855  I  was  appointed  to  examine  the  vernacular  classes  of  the  chief 
educational  institution  in  the  Deccan  (the  Poena  College),  and  to  ascertain  the 
system  of  instruction  generally  pursued  and  the  discipline  preserved  throughout 
the  classes,  noticing  in  a  separate  letter  anything  on  these  two  last  points  re- 
quiring alteration  and  reform. 

"  My  examination  and  inquiry  lasted  thirteen  days,  and  it  took  me  nearly  six 
weeks  to  prepare  the  two  reports,  which  I  eventually  forwarded  to  the  Director 
of  Public  Instruction.    In  those  reports  I  showed  : — 

"  That  the  previous  statements  published  year  after  year  had  been  palpably 
incorrect  and  untrustworthy. 

"  That  some  of  the  essays,  &c.,  previously  declared  first-rate,  rewarded  with 
prizes,  and  published  as  specimens  of  the  ability  of  the  students,  had  been  copied 
verbatim  et  literatim,  not  merely  from  books,  but  actually  from  the  cla$*-book$ 
in  urn  during  the  preceding  term  in  the  Institution. 
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much  objection  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  And  I  have 
certainly  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  natives  of  Western 
India  have,  on  this  point,  the  strong  feeling  of  repugnance 

44  That  there  had  been,  besides  the  above,  a  regular  system  of  cramming  for 
each  examination  (called  4  revision  of  studies'))  which,  when  rendered  useless  by 
my  declining  to  examine  the  students  in  the  precise  chapters  pointed  out  by  the 
Principal,  and  laid  down  in  what  was  called  the  '  programme,'  disclosed  en- 
tire ignorance  of  the  very  rudiment*  on  the  part  of  those  set  down  for  exami- 
nation ;  many  of  them  in  the  very  highest  branches  of  study,  and  previously 
(t .  e.,  at  previous  examinations)  moreover  declared  proficient  in  them  :  for  in- 
stance, a  student  said  to  have  mastered  the  differential  calculus,  foiled  hopelessly 
in  decimal  fractions. 

41  That  most  of  the  English  classes  of  the  school  branch  were  professedly 
taught  by  persons  themselves  requiring  instruction  nearly  as  much  as  the  lads 
placed  under  them. 

"  That  a  great  portion  of  the  time  of  students  thus  lamentably  deficient  and 
crammed  had  been  taken  up  with  lessons  on  political  economy,  and  other  sub- 
jects of  a  like  nature,  of  the  real  meaning  and  spirit  of  which  they  had  not  the 
-  shadow  of  an  idea. 

"  That  the  attendance  had  been  incredibly  irregular,  and  that  attendance 
rolls  had  been  made  up  for  the  occasion  on  the  direction  of  my  inquiry  becom- 
ing apparent. 

44  That  the  Principal  for  years  and  years  had  never  seen  the  Institution  after 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  hours  of  study  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
classes :  entire  absence  of  discipline,  order,  and  decorum  having  of  course  re- 
sulted. 

44  That  the  boys  had  been  allowed  to  meet  and  Bleep  at  night  in  crowds  in  the 
huge  old  native  palace  set  apart  for  College  uses,  without  any  supervision 
whatever*  and  consequently  misbehaved,  just  as  might  have  been  expected. 

44  That  most  of  the  students  in  the  College  division  could  not  spell  or  write 
two  consecutive  lines  of  English  correctly,  though  set  forth  in  previous  years  as 
the  authors  of  4  excellent  essays,  &c.' 

44  That  even  after  my  examination  those  specially  condemned  by  me  had 
been  rewarded  by  the  Principal. 

44  That  the  stipends  especially  declared  the  reward  of  ability  had  been  awarded 
in  a  large  .number  of  cases  to  the  very  toortt  ttudentt. 

44  That  while  native  assistant  professors  and  native  teachers  had  always  at- 
tended and  taught  for  five  or  six  hours  daily,  the  European  professors  had  done 
so  for  about  half  the  time  only. 

44  That  my  examination  and  inquiry  had  been  carried  on  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Principal's  remonstrances  and  written  protest  against  that  which  he  termed  a 
4  visitation,'  and  said  could  not  have  been  intended,  and  had  not  been  carried 
out  by  the  other  examiners  associated  with  roe." 

83.    The  Madras  Government  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  danger  of  insur- 
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supposed  by  Lord  Ellenborough.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that,  wherever  such  repugnance  is  felt,  it  is 
traceable  to  a  European,  not  a  native  origin. 

rection  against  vexatious  administration.  Signs  of  open  disaffection  have  as 
yet  been  suppressed.  This  is  owing,  amongst  other  things,  to  much  vigilance, 
generally  speaking,  on  the  part  of  the  Civil  functionaries,  and  to  the  exact  dis- 
cipline which  universally  characterizes  the  regimental  officers  of  the  Madras 
army.  In  its  distribution  also  no  measure  has  been  adopted  so  imprudent  as 
that  of  congregating  permanently  several  native  battalions  at  Barrackpore,  in 
Bengal,  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  without  any  European  troops  near  them,  and 
having  on  the  opposite  bank  the  active  Missionary  establishments  and  Press  of 
Serampore,  from  which,  when  rebellion  ensued,  there  very  soon  came  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Government  for  European  troops  to  protect  it.  Thus  when  officers 
of  the  Government  distributed  religious  tracts  to  the  sepoys  of  the  34th  Regi- 
ment of  native  infantry,  that  regiment  communicated  discontent  and  disaffec- 
tion to  the  19th,  and  so  on. 

34.  The  following  circumstance,  stated  in  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  rank 
and  experience,  who  commands  a  large  body  of  troops  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
is  worthy  of  notice,  as  an  illustration  of  the  costliness  of  the  European  luxury 
of  s  free  press,  when  indulged  by  a  despotic  government  in  Asia.  "  My  native 
officers  came  to  me  and  said, '  Our  men  are  all  right  and  loyal  at  present,  but 
if  the  newspapers  cf  this  free  native  Press  are  allowed  to  circulate  among  them, 
we  cannot  answer  for  consequences.' " 

35.  This  year  opens  at  Madras  with  a  grant  of  18,000  Rupees  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  an  examination  for  Bachelorships  of  Arts  in  the  new  University  for 
natives.  Surely  the  money  might  at  present  have  been  laid  out  in  a  manner 
more  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  more  just  to  the  expectations  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

36.  But  even  a  new  University,  or  any  other  new  institution  under  any 
other  new  name,  could  have  no  terrors,  but  probably  some  attractions  for  the 
natives,  if  discreetly  conducted.  With  management  and  patience,  no  one  de- 
serving their  confidence  ever  encountered  aversion,  when  introducing  innova- 
tions unconnected  with  religion.* 

•  A  month  before  the  rebellion  in  the  Heerut  District  In  May  last,  a  memorial  from  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  of  "  the  most  respectable  and  influential  Parsees,  Hahomedans,  and 
Hindus  of  Bombay,"  was  presented  to  the  Government,  complaining  of  a  breach  of  faith,  In 
the  terms  of  the  following  extracts  from  their  manifesto  : — 

"  Ever  since  the  formation  of  the  Native  Education  Society  In  1888-84,  Government  had  on 
many  occasions  pledged  itself  to  the  principle  of  religious  neutrality  in  all  Its  acts  relating  to 
the  diffusion  of  education  amongst  the  native. Inhabitants  of  this  Presidency,  and  moreover  to 
prevent  the  Introduction  of  religious  books  and  religious  instruction  in  schools  established 
under  its  sanction  or  continuance.1' 

They  then  refer  to  the  fundamental  regulation  which  provides  for  the  exclusion  of  religious 
books  from  the  schools,  and  they  observe  :— 

"  Our  countrymen  have  from  time  to  time  contributed  large  sums  of  money  In  furtherance 
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25.  Paragraph  1 1  th  ofLordEllenborougVs  Letter:  Education 
for  the  "Higher  Classes" — As  regards  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
the  truth  is  this.     In  our  colleges  the  young  men  are  not 

37.  I  apprehend  that  the  Statesman  who  set  the  press  free  in  India  trusted 
that  his  successors  would  pursue  the  same  upright  course  of  conduct  towards 
the  people  in  respect  to  religious  feelings  that  had  established  the  British  Go- 
vernment in  the  exercise  of  stronger  paramountry  than  any  of  our  predecessors 
within  historical  limits  had  dared  to  assert  In  so  sound  a  condition  of  our 
sway  such  effusions  as  the  following  extract  from  a  published  work  of  much 
pretension,  issuing  from  the  Calcutta  press,  might  have  proved  harmless 
enough ;  but  under  the  altered  circumstances  which  have  substituted  distrust 
for  confidence,  and  disaffection  for  loyalty,  it  is  calculated  to  excite  hatred  of 
our  inconsistency,  and  contempt  for  our  overweening  presumption  : — 

"  The  Camp  has  been  planted,  and  the  position  of  the  Christian  army  made 
good.  The  battle  has  begun,  aud  the  various  bodies  of  troops  have  had  their 
several  positions  assigned  to  them.  The  translators  with  their  heavy  batteries 
of  Bible  truth  ;  the  tract  writers  with  their  light-field  guns  ;  the  active  cavalry 
of  itineraters ;  the  preaching  battalions  of  foot,  and  the  little  band  of  Christian 
sepoys,  are  all  engaged  in  subduing  this  vast  continent  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
If  the  work  be  carried  on,  what  must  be  the  end  ?  The  Lord  gave  the  word  .-" 
great  is  the  company  of  the  preachers.  Shall  not  kings  of  armies  flee  apace,, 
while  they  that  tarry  at  home  divide  the  spoil  and  share  the  joy  of  victory  ?" 

38.  Now  the  British  law  to  which  the  natives  of  India,  rich  and  poor,  in 
trouble  and  in  sickness,  uncrer  considerate  patrons,  or  under  hard  masters,  had 
ever  clung  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  perfect  confidence,  was  that  which 
solemnly  guaranteed  to  them  their  "  privileges  and  immunities,11  and  "  pro- 
tection in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,"  a  law  which  was  promulgated,  not 

of  the  cause  of  native  education,  under  the  assurance  that  Government  would  adhere  strictly 
to  the  principle  of  non-interference  to  which  it  had  pleged  itself." 

They  proceed  to  specify  the  "  class  hooks  which  hare  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of, 
and  are  therefore  adapted  for,  children  professing  the  Christian  religion.  Each  book  has  its 
quota  of  religious  lessons,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  features  of  it,,  and  is  introduced  in 
these  school  books  for  the  express  purpose  of  imparting  religious  education,"  fcc.  ice. 

The  result  was,  that  the  Government  had  to  order  the  Director  of  Publio  Instruction  "  to 
'  prohibit  the  teachers  in  the  Government  schools  from  teaching  or  reading  the  lesions  com- 
plained of  by  the  memorialists."  And  thus  they  and  the  native  community  in  Bombay  have 
been  relieved  for  the  present  of  their  apprehensions  arising  from  the  covert  design  of  convert- 
ing them  through  means  of  religious  doctrines  conveyed  in  "  the  Scotch  series  of  reading 
books  for  school*." 

It  Is  Inconceivable  how  any  body  of  public  servants,"  well  acquainted  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  their  written  engagements  with  this  and  similar  institutions  In  India,  could  have  in- 
dulged a  hope  that  we  could  possibly  hold'dur  own  in  any  degree  of  security,  if  pursuing  mea- 
sures which  stamp  our  administration  so  unmistakVablywith  an  inconsistent  faithfulness  and 
undoubted  character.  Such  are  the*  wild  measures  from  which  arise  the  most  serious  obstacles 
to  the  real  progress  of  the  people  of  India. 

(Signed)       G.  C. 
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generally  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents.  Some  few  are ;  the  rest 
are  mostly  sons  of  Government  servants,  or  (at  Poona  espe- 
cially) poor  Brahmins,  who,  if  they  can  get  a  scholarship, 

only  from  a  sense  of  justice  towards  an  ancient  people,  but  to  secure  British 
dominion  in  an  influential  position  in  the  country.  Similar  assurances  were 
reiterated  from  time  to  time,  whenever  it  was  found  to  be  indispensable,  during 
many  a  march  in  advance. 

39.  It  would  have  been  better,  when  contemplating  the  means  of  introducing 
our  religion  among  the  people  of  India,  to  have  remembered  that  our  first 
great  conquest  there  comprised  a  population  of  nearly  thirty  millions,  and  that 
it  was  in  order  to  retain  it  safely  under  British  dominion  that  the  temptation  to 
misuse  the  direct  influence  of  the  Government  for  promoting  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  opposition  to  the  religious  doctrines  of  its  several  races  was  not 
allowed  to  be  indulged.  The  attempt  would,  in  fact,  have  soon  been  follow^ 
by  the  foreigners  being  driven  into  the  sea.  The  extent  of  our  dominion  in 
India,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  subject  to  it,  are  now  more  than  fourfold 
that  amount  But  still  the  treasury  is  not  rich  enough,  the  British  army  is  not 
big  enough,  to  hold  out  the  least  hope  that  a  method  of  conversion  so  inap- 
propriate and  rash  would  be  attended  with  less  disastrous  results.  The  existing 
state  of  distrustful  and  hostile  feeling  in  India,  arising  primarily  from  the 
proselytizing  spirit  in  which  education  has  been  conducted  and  favour  vouch- 
safed by  Government  officers,  sufficiently  testifies  this. 

40.  Then  with  regard  to  the  medium  through  which  to  impart  our  know- 
ledge.. The  attempt  to  diffuse  among  the  many  millions,  now  become  so  poor 
that  for  the  most  part  they  have  scarce  a  waking  moment  to  spare  between 
labour  and  starvation,  a  foreign  language  which  is  to  them  a  most  difficult  one, 
must  end  in  failure  and  (excepting  the  few  who  by  such  means  obtain  employ- 
ment in  the  Government)  in  resentment. 

41.  In  the  pride  of  power,  or  in  the  littleness  of  prejudice,  or  in  the  trusted 
efficacy  of  British  bayonets,  some  superintendents  of  English  education  in  India 
are  apt  to  err  through  their  disdaining  to  inquire,  or  their  aversion  to  acknow- 
ledge, not  only  the  degree  in  which  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  flourished  there 
several  centuries  ago,  but  the  actual  condition  of  the  mental  cultivation  and 
intelligence  of  some  of  the  natives  in  modern  days.  In  fact,  the  signal  mistake 
made  in  dealing  with  this  important  subject  of  education  in  India  has  been,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  that  self-complacent  disregard  of  the  real  disposition  of  the 
native  mind  amongst  their  own  educated  classes,  in  their  reverence  for  their 
ancient  literature,  and  in  their  tenacity  to  retain  it 

42.  In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  that  in  future,  the  following  points 
should  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  regulating  our  educational  measures  in 
India  :— 

1st.  Not  only  to  restrain  the  present  erroneous  system  of  insidious  attempts 
at  conversion  by  means  of  schools  professedly  secular,  but  to  prevent  the 
threatened  display  of  still  greater  indiscretion,   prompted  by  that  feeling  of 
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accept  a  college  education  in  a  great  measure  on  account  of 
the  stipend  attached  to  it.  The  number  of  students  willing  to 
pay  for    academical  instruction    is  insignificant;   but  it  is 

immunity  from  farther  retaliation  which  is  imparted  by  the  late  arrival  of 
50,000  additional  British  troops,  and  the  belief  that  twice  as  many  more  will  be 
promptly  supplied  as  soon  as  asked  for. 

The  Punjab  "  Circular,"  suggesting  reliance  on  the  missionaries  for  providing 
native  officers  to  conduct  the  administration,  which  was  published  when  the 
large  reinforcements  were  known  to  be  coming,  and  the  late  meeting  in  the 
island  of  Bombay,  held  by  some  of  the  chief  authorities  in  the  Government,  on 
the  arrival  there  of  the  71st  Highlanders  and  the  18th  Royal  Irish,  for  "  the 
evangelisation  of  the  heathen  by  a  mighty  effort  of  zeal,"  are  proofs  either  that 
moderation  ought  to  be  prescribed,  or  that  the  attention  of  the  War  Office 
should  be  directed  to  the  necessity  for  raising  and  despatching  many  additional 
regiments. 

2ndly.  To  emancipate  the  missionaries  from  all  connexion  and  entanglement 
in  Government  measures,  in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  be  at  least  respected 
by  the  natives  of  India,  as  they  formerly  deservedly  were  throughout  that  country, 
even  during  any  sudden  outrage  perpetrated  against  district  authorities. 

Srdly.  To  discontinue  the  practice  of  appointing  Civilians  or  others  properly 
belonging  to  the  civil  or  military  administration,  to  conduct  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  education.  When  so  engaged,  they  are  themselves  in  a  transition 
state.  They  are  looking  for  promotion  in  departments  quite  unconnected  with 
education.  They  are  therefore  eager  for  immediate  distinction  in  the  sphere  in 
which  they  find  themselves  temporarily  placed.  The  rose-coloured  reports  of 
their  subordinates  feed  the  desire.  If  one  portion  of  a  community  shows  signs 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  obnoxious  character  of  the  proceedings,  the  zeal  of 
some  benevolent  or  time-serving  individual  who  takes  the  part  of  the  authorities 
is  warmly  recommended  to  the  Government,  and  a  "  handsome  present"  is 
sanctioned  in  order  to  make  manifest  the  favour  of  the  rulers.  Instead  of  this 
hollow  discipline,  England  and  India  ought  to  provide  all  servants  in  the  educa- 
tional departments,  high  and  low,  unconnected  with  the  military,  civil,  or  cleri- 
cal branches  of  the*  administration.  In  the  higher  offices  especially  qualified 
ejnen  should  be  found,  and  such  men,  when  superintending  or  Conducting 
scholastic  institutions,  will  not  fail  to  feel  that  it  is  the  highest  merit  to  labour 
continuously  in  the  good  cause  of  thorough  teaching,  not  seeking  applause  by 
means  of  report  of  "  rapid  progress,"  or  caring  if  others  appropriate  hereafter 
the  credit  of  the  successful  results  of  real  education.  It  would  be  prudent  at 
once  to  put  an  end  to  crudities  and  frivolities,  which  one  of  the  ablest  publica- 
tions in  India  lately  regretted  in  these  terms :— "  It  is  universally  confessed  that 
education  in  India  has  hitherto  been  from  top  to  bottom  a  system  of  parroting, 
and  the  imitation  a  delusion  and  a  snare ;  it  is  high  time  to  see  that  we  have 
something  to  substitute  in  its  room." 

ithly.    The  Government  of  India  should  be  directed  to  consider  in  a*  calm 
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increasing,  and  will  further  increase,  no  doubt,  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  University  system.  That  the  wealthy  absent 
themselves  from  our  colleges  is  a  great  evil  for  them,  and 
probably  an  evil  for  the  State ;  but  the  remedy  suggested  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  of  founding  Colleges  to  which  the  "higher 
classes"  alone  should  be  admitted,  would,  I  apprehend,  be 
quite  nugatory.  The  "  Jagheerdars'  College  "  at  Belgaum  was 
opened  with  this  view ;  but,  as  no  Jagheerdar  ever  went  to  it, 
it  was  soon  turned  into  a  large  charity  school,  to  which  the 
Jagheerdars  present  their  nominees, — a  descent  from  the 
status  of  All-Souls  College  to  that  of  a  Blue-Coat  School. 
Wealthy  persons  are  not  kept  out  of  our  colleges,  as  far  as  I 

and  unobtrusive  spirit  the  best  mode  of  rendering  education  really  popular,  to 
regulate  it  with  no  attempt  at  proselytism,  open  or  disguised,  and  to  rely  that 
our  greutest  strength  consists  in  regarding  with  feelings  of  charity  and  patience 
the  pursuit  of  religious  instruction  by  all  of  different  persuasions  according  to 
their  several  creeds. 

43.  It  seems  to  be  an  absolute  waste  of  time  to  seek  for  any  other  causes  of 
the  prevailing  disaffection  in  India  than  any  dispassionate  observer  may  ieadily 
discover  in  various  measures  in  which  the  sympathy  of  the  natives  has  of  late 
years  been  abruptly  renounced,  their  feelings  outraged  on  very  tender  points 
affecting  their  religion  and  their  veiled  daughters,  and  the  confidence  they  onco 
felt,  that  no  proprietor  would  be  dispossessed  without  having  offended,  utterly 
destroyed. 

44.  Likewise  there  is  no  reason  to  seek  for  any  other  cause  of  the  success  of 
the  insurrection  at  the  time  of  its  several  outbreaks  in  Hindustan  Proper  than 
that  the  European  regiments,  intended  to  garrison  adequately  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency, and  the  North- West  Provinces,  had  been  for  the  most  part  withdrawn,  to 
secure  the  Puujaub  and  Burmah,  two  outlying  provinces  on  either  side  of  India. 
Of  those  regiments,  Burmah  had  absorbed  three,  whilst  the  Punjaub  hud  four 
to  guard  its  North- West  frontier  alone,  besides  one  at  each  of  its  stations  of 
Lahore,  Sealkote,  Ferozepore,  and  Jullundur,  and  one  covering  it  at  Umballa, 
and  three  in  the  bills  above.  Thu«  mismanagement  of  our  native  subjects  made 
all  .the  manly  classes  and  tribes  restless  and  disaffected,  and  a  total  dUre-ard  of 
all  ordinary  precautions,  for  the  sake  of  two  troublesome  and  mo>t  costly 
annexations,  encouraged  a  spirit  which  has  involved  the  British  Government  in 
ap  much  disaster,  disgrace,  and  wailing,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may  now  learn 
that  security  and  real  progress  in  India  depend  on  our  respecting  in  a  just  degree 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  deserving  their  active  support  as  heretofore  in  periods 
of  trouble,  and  regulating  our  own  military  means  with  judgment  and  foresight. 

Wth-March,  J86&  (Signed)       G.  Clerk. 
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can  judge,  by  the  presence  there  of  their  inferiors,  but  by  the 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  as  we  deem  it,  that  lead  them  to  under- 
value education.  In  the  absence  of  special  circumstances, 
such  as  occur  in  the  case  of  a  young  chief  succeeding  to 
the  gadee  under  British  protection,  the  best  way  of  attempting 
to  dispel  this  prejudice  and  ignorance  would  seem  to  be  that 
which  we  have  adopted,  namely,  inviting  all  that  will  come  to 
our  colleges,  and  gradually  creating  an  educated  class  of  men, 
whose  incontestable  superiority  to  their  countrymen  must  at 
length  show  in  a  strong  light  the  advantages  of  mental 
cultivation. 

(I  pause  for  one  moment,  to  deprecate  the  use  of  the  terms 
"  higher  "  and  "  lower  classes,"  which,  like  the  words  "  gentle- 
man "  and  "  lady/'  have  in  Europe  assumed  a  technical  sense, 
to  designate  ranks  in  this  country.  Such  terms  are  here 
equivocal,  and  are  apt  to  mislead.) 

26.  But  the  evil,  such  as  it  is,  of  an  inversion  of  classes 
through  education,  is  not  found  in  the  extreme  form  suggested 
as  probable  by  Lord  Ellenborough.  With  the  exception  of 
some  beggar  Brahmins  (Bhikshooks)  at  Poona,  our  College 
students  do  not  belong  to  classes  which  are  looked  down  upon 
by  their  countrymen.  There  are  no  examples  of  our  giving 
a  "  high  degree"  of  mental  cultivation  to  the  labouring  class. 
Nor  is  there  any  tendency  observable  in  that  direction. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  I  have  always  felt  in  my 
office,  is  how  best  to  lead  the  labouring  class  to  send  their 
children  to  acquire  even  such  elementary  knowledge  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  as  may  afterwards  avail  to  protect 
them  from  the  cruel  extortions  of  the  village  usurer  and  grain 
dealer.  Even  our  humblest  schools  are  chiefly  frequented  by 
the  shopkeeper  class ;  certainly  no  "  labourer's"  son  ever  a$pire3 
to  a  college  education  in  this  Presidency,  and  I  very  much 
regret  that  the  fact  is  so. 

27.  Still  I  admit,  in  a  qualified  form,  the  truth  of  Lord 
Ellenborough's  apprehension,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  creating 
"  a  very  discontented  body  of  poor  persons,  having,  through  the 
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superior  education  we  have  given  them,  a  great  power  over 
the  mass  of  the  people."  But  I  could  not  discuss  this  point 
without  entering  upon  the  entire  theory  of  imperial  policy  in 
India,  which  is  beyond  my  province.  I  may,  however,  be 
allowed  to  say  that,  during  the  late  disastrous  year,  there  has 
not  been  produced  one  tittle  of  evidence,  to  my  knowledge,  to 
prove  that  our  most  highly  educated  natives,  as  a  class,  or  any 
individual  among  them,  have,  or  has  tampered  with  treason. 
Whatever  the  sympathies  of  some  of  them  have  been,  their 
language,  so  far  as  it  has  come  before  the  public,  has  been  as 
loyal  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect ;  and  I  believe  that,  as 
regards  the  most  of  them,  their  hearts  were  sincerely  with  the 
British  arms. 

28.  Lord  EllenborovgKs  Paragraph  14. — The  use  of  the 
inadmissible  expressions  (as  they  seem  to  me),  "  higher*'  and 
"  inferior'  classes,  renders  this  paragraph,  as  it  stands,  inappli- 
cable to  India.  In  the  civilised  world  it  is  the  pride  of  the 
noble  and  the  wealthy  to  be .  highly  educated ;  in  Asia  it  is 
their  privilege  to  be  ignorant.  Education  has  always  in  India 
been  the  special  property  of  a  class  midway  between  the 
aristocracies,  trading  and  landed,  and  those  who  labour  with 
their  hands.  The  Government  system  has  not,  to  any  consi- 
derable extent,  modified  this  state  of  things,  and  exhibits,  as 
yet,  no  appreciable  tendency  to  do  so.  It  has  certainly, 
however,  checked  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  Brahminical 
theocracy,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  an  evil. 

29.  Effect  of  the  Mutinies. — Lord  Ellenborough  is  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that,  "in  a  very  large  portion,"  or  any 
•portion,  "  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  mutinies  will  have 

led  to  the  suspension  of  schools  aided  by  the  Government." 
No  school  has  been  closed  in  consequence  of  the  mutinies, 
although  a  certain  decrease  of  schtfol  attendance  has  taken 
place,  which  the  inspectors  attribute  to  that  cause. 

30.  Grants  to  Missionary  Schools. — I  venture  to  express 
my  respectful  concurrence  in  the  arguments  by  which  Lord 
Ellenborough  (in  paragraphs  20 — 30)  deprecates  grants-in- 
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aid  to  professedly  missionary  schools,  as  inconsistent  with 
religious  neutrality.  No  pecuniary  grant  has  been  made  in 
this  Presidency  to  any  missionary  school. 

31.  Sir  O.  JR.  Clerk's  Memorandum. — 1  have  attentively 
read  Sir  George  Clerk's  Memorandum  on  education,  which, 
however,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  errors  that  he 
conceives  to  have  been  committed  in  other  Presidencies. 
With  these,  of  course,  I  have  no  concern. 

32.  The  Bombay  Presidency  is  mentioned  in  his  14th 
paragraph ;  but  I  do  not  find  in  it  any  allusion  to  education. 
It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  native,  lamenting 
the  evils  produced  to  his  countrymen  by  the  rebellion,  and 
denouncing  Indian  newspapers. 

33.  In  his  29th  and  following  paragraphs  Sir  George 
Clerk  refers  expressly  to  education  in  Bombay.  He  quotes 
the  reports  of  the  Poona  College  Examiners  of  1855-6,  and  a 
Memorandum,  prepared  apparently  for  him,  by  Captain 
Cowper,  one  of  those  examiners,  in  order  to  expose  "the 
gross  defects  and  impostures  "  of  the  Government  system  of 
education.  Apparently  Sir  George  Clerk  had  not  had  his 
attention  directed  to  the  companion  volume  containing  the 
reports  on  the  Elphinstone  College  with  the  local  Govern- 
ment's Resolution  on  the  whole  subject.  At  least,  he  does  not 
allude  to  any  of  those  documents. 

34.  Your  Lordship  in  Council  is  well  aware  that  the 
Board  of  Education,  under  whose  rule  the  faults  so  unspar- 
ingly denounced  by  Sir  George  Clerk  took  their  rise,  was  a 
semi-private  body,  chiefly  composed  of  native  gentlemen,  who, 
with  a  public  spirit  much  to  be  applauded,  undertook  without 
remuneration  to  administer  the  annual  educational  grant  and 
to  superintend  the  instruction  of  the  country. 

35.  The  Government  Educational  Department,  organised 
in  1865-6,  in  accordance  with  the  Court's  celebrated  Despatch, 
was  the  means  of  detecting  and  remedying  many  errors  and 
abuses  which  had  grown  up  under  the  preceding  regime.  Sir 
George  Clerk,  having  the  Poona  reports  before  him,  must, 
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I  presume,  have  been  aware  of  this  fact,  and  I  submit  that  in 
that  case  it  would  have  been  more  fair  and  just  to  qualify  his 
very  severe  language,  which  is  apparently  intended  to  apply 
to  the  present  system  of  Government  education  in  this  Presi- 
dency, by  explaining  that  the  state  of  things,  justly  or  unjustly, 
complained  of  in  1855-6,  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  new 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
charge  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control  with  wilful 
injustice,  but  your  Lordship  will  see  that  an  uninformed  reader 
of  the  Memorandum  would  naturally  form  a  very  erroneous 
and  unjust  view  of  the  connection  which  this  Department  has 
had  with  the  "  defects  and  impostures"  referred  to. 

36.  Native  Petition  against  English  School-books  containing 
Christian  Lessons. — On  this  point  also  I  must  protest  against 
the  form  of  Sir  George  Clerk's  statements,  as  liable  to  mis- 
construction *  (see  note  to  his  36th  paragraph).  He  states 
that,  in  May  1857,  a  native  memorial  was  presented  to  Go- 
vernment, complaining  that  class-books  were  used  in  Govern- 
ment '  English  schools  containing  religious  lessons.  "  The 
result  was  that  the  Government  had  to  order  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction  to  prohibit  the  teachers  in  the  Government 
schools  from  teaching  or  reading  the  lessons  complained  of 
by  the  memorialists." 

"  And  thus,"  Sir  George  Clerk  continues,  "  they  and  the 
native  community  in  Bombay  have  been  relieved  for  the 
present  of  their  apprehensions  arising  from  the  covert  design  of 
converting  them  through  means  of  religious  doctrines  conveyed 
in  the  Scotch  series  of  reading  books  for  schools." 

''.It  is  inconceivable,"  he  says,  "how  any  body  of  public 
servants,  well  acquainted  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  their 
written  engagements  with  this  and  similar  institutions  in 
India,  could  have  indulged  a  hope  that  we  could  possibly 
hold  our.  own  in  any  degree  of  security,  if  pursuing  measures 
which  stamp  our  administration  so  unmistakeably  with  an 
inconsistent  faithfulness  and  undoubted  character." 

37.  I  do  not  understand  the  latter  words  of  this  sentence, 
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nor  do  I  know  of  inquire  what  the  "  body  of"  public  servants" 
alluded  to  may  be.  But  the  general  impression  which 
would  occur  to  a  reader  of  this  extract  is,  that  the  Bombay 
Government  and  its  servants  were  recently  checked  by  a  local 
protest  in  a  course  of  covert  attempts  at  converting  the  natives 
of  India  by  means  of  a  set  of  Scotch  school-books.  I  do  not 
say,  or  suggest,  that  Sir  George  Clerk  meant  this,  but  this  is 
what  his  words  would  lead  the  general  reader  to  suppose. 

I  may  therefore  explain  that  the  books  of  McCulloch  and 
Chambers,  complained  of  by  the  petitioners,  were  in  use  in  the 
schools  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1846-7,  when  Sir  George 
Clerk  was  Governor  of  Bombay.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen 
then  composing  the  Board  were  as  follows : — The  Honorable 
Sir  Erskine  Perry,  Knight ;  Colonel  G.  Jervis ;  W.  Escombe, 
Esq.,  C.S.;  John  McLennan,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  Framjee  Cowas- 
jee,  Esq.,  Jugonath  Sunkersett,  Esq. ;  Mahomed  Ibrahim 
Mucba,  Esq. 

When  it  is  eonsidered  that  the  works  alluded  to  were  intro- 
duced as  the  best  that  could  be  had,  that  the  Board  had  no 
funds  for  the  preparation  of  a  new  set,  that  the  "  religious 
lessons*'  were  never  taught  in  Government  schools,  and 
that,  even  in  the  petition  of  May  1857,  there  is  no  allegation 
of  any  ill  intention  in  the  introduction,  dr  actual  ill  result  from 
the  use,  of  the  books,  the  censure  which  Sir  G.  Clerk's  words 
seem  intended  to  convey  is  too  strong  and  not  appropriate. 

38.  I  record,  therefore,  the  Government  Resolution,  which 
answered  the  memorialists,  and  I  respectfully  beg  that  your 
Lordship  in  Council  will  be  pleased  to  take  such  notice  of  this 
subject  as  may  clear  the  Educational  Department  from  the 
stigma  apparently  cast  upon  it  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Control. 

Copy  of  the  Resolution  of  Government,  dated  the  29M  June  1857, 

"  The  petitioners  should  be  informed  that  the  books  of  which- they 
complain  were  not  introduced  into  the  educational  institutions  by 
Government  or  by  the  Educational  Department,  as  now  constituted, 
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but  by  the  late  Board  of  Education,  of  whom  the  first  two  gentlemen, 
whose  names  appear  attached  to  the  petition  now  before  Govern- 
ment, were  deservedly  respected  members. 

2.  "These  gentlemen  and  their  fellow-petitioners  are,  of  course, 
aware  that  the  alarm,  to  which  they  refer  in  the  7th  paragraph  of 
their  petition,  cannot  have  any  reasonable  grounds  in  any  act  or 
intentions  of  Government ;  and  the  Governor  in  Council  confidently 
expects  that  the  petitioners  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  disabusing 
the  minds  of  their  countrymen  on  this  point. 

3.  "  The  Director  of  Public  Instruction  has  reported  that  he  has 
already  observed  the  deficiency,  as  educational  books,  of  Chambers* 
and  McCulloch's  publications,  and  has  taken  measures  for  intro- 
ducing books  of  the  Irish  Commissioners'  series,  with  the  view,  of 
supplying  the  defects  of  and  partially  superseding  the  Scotch  series. 

4.  "  Government  approve  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction's 
suggestion,  that  an  order  should  be  issued  by  him,  prohibiting  the 
teachers  in  Government  schools  from  reading  or  teaching  the  lessons 
complained  of  by  the  petitioners,  who  should,  however,  be  informed 
that  this  order  will  be  merely  declaratory  of  a  rule  already  existing. 
Mr.  Howard  will  also  take  care  that  any  lessons  liable  to  similar 
objections  which  may  exist  in  the  Irish  series  shall  be  in  like  manner 
prohibited. 

5.  "Government  have,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Howard,  already 
sufficiently  expounded  the  principle  which  regulates  explanations  of 
allusions  to  religions  of  whatever  nature  (when  such  occur  in  general 
literature,  historyj  &c),  in  their  Resolution  No.  2312,  dated  22nd 
July  1856,  a  copy  of  which  should  be  sent  to  the  petitioners  with  a 
transcript  of  this  Resolution,  which  should  be  communicated  to 
them  as  a  reply  to  their  petition." 

39.  The  great  importance  of  vindicating  the  good  faith  of 
the  Government  from  misrepresentation  and  misunderstanding 
wiH  be  thought  to  justify  my  transcribing  the  Resolution  last 
referred  to. 
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"No*  2312  or  1856. 


"  General  Department, 
"Bombay  Cattle,  22nd  July  1856. 

"To  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction. 

"Letter  from  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  No.  1639,  dated 
the  10th  July  1856  : 

"  Submitting  certain  documents  relative  to  the  alleged  infraction 
of  Government  orders  by  Ardaseer  Framjee,  teaching  Christianity 
in  his  class  in  the  Elphinstone  Institution. 

"Resolution  of  Government  on  the  above,  dated  the  19th  July 
1856  :— 

"His  Lordship  in  Council  concurs  with  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  in  considering  that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  instituted 
by  the  latter  has  been  to  establish  that  Mr.  Ardaseer  has,  as  a 
teacher,  used  only  the  authorised  class-books  of  the  institution,  and 
that  he  has  used  these  in  a  strictly  authorised  manner,  and  without 
any  attempt  to  uphold  by  their  means  the  dogmata  or  doctrines  of 
any  system  of  religion. 

2.  "But  on  reading  the  correspondence  and  'statements'  sub- 
mitted by  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  with  reference  to  this 
matter,  it  appears  to  the  Governor  in  Council  that  there  is  some 
reason  to  fear  that  an  overstrained  jealousy  against  doctrinal  exposi- 
tions may  be  allowed  to  operate  unfairly  as  regards  the  pupils  of  the 
Elphinstone  College,  by  interfering  with  their  progress  in  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  England  and.  other  countries, 
simply  as  literature,  and  without  reference  to  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  writers  with  whose  works  all  persons  pretending  to  any  degree 
of  literary  knowledge  must  have  more  or  less  acquaintance.  As 
there  could  be  no  correct  appreciation  of  the  literature  of  Ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  were  all  passages  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
which  bear  upon  their  religious  tenets  to  be  altogether  omitted  or 
left  unexplained,  and  as  few,  if  any,  Sanscrit  books  could  be  under- 
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stood  without  some  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  Hindoo  religious 
philosophy,  which  knowledge  is  required  also  in  order  to  understand 
the  existing  vernacular  literature  of  the  country  and  its  laws,  so  it 
appears  utterly  impossible  that  pupils  can  ever  become  acquainted 
with  even  the  most  purely  secular  literature  of  any  other  people 
(though  they  may  be  with  its.  language),  if  all  passages  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  religion  of  that  people  be  omitted  or  ignored. 

3.  "  The  Governor  in  Council  has  considered  it  necessary  to  record 
these  remarks,  from  observing  the  apparent  apprehension  of  disap- 
proval with  which  some  of  the  instructors,  whose  statements  are 
before  him,  have  explained  the  really  unobjectionable  mode  in  which 
they  have  proceeded,  and  the  assurance  of  another  that  he  has  been  . 
'  in  the  habit  of  omitting  all  passages  in  which  the  name  of  Christ  was 
mentioned/  and  of  only  'sometimes  retaining  those  in  which  he  was 
indirectly  referred  to/  His  Lordship  in  Council  cannot  imagine  that 
this  course  can  be  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  natives  of  this  country, 
whether  Hindoos,  Mahomedans,  or  Parsees ;  and  he  cannot  consider 
it  necessary  or  justifiable  to  omit  such  passages,  or  withhold  ex- 
planations necessary  to  illustrate  their  meaning,  any  more  than  he 
does  to  omit  passages  referring  to  Vishnoo,  Shiva,  Mahomed,  or 
Hormuz. 

4.  « In  no  ease  should  such  passages  be  made  use  of  by  a  teacher 
in  any  Government  school  to  advance  his  own  religious  views  or  to 
offend  the  religious  feeling  of  others. 

"  (True  copy) 

"W.  Hart, 
"  Secretary  to  Government." 

40,  Suggestions  of  Sir  Charge  Clerk. — I  shall  not  venture 
formally  to  criticise  the  final  suggestions  of  Sir  George  Clerk. 
They  will  doubtless  receive  from  Government  the  attention 
which  they  deserve.  But  I  beg  permission  to  protest  strongly 
against  the  application  to  this  Presidency  of  the  phrase, 
H  The  present  erroneous  system  of  insidious  attempts  at  con- 
version by  means  of  schools  professedly  secular."  There  is, 
no  such  system  here  ip  connection  with  Government  schools 
(of  whioh  indeed  four  only  have  Christian,  teachers.).     N^tivea 
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are  well  aware  of  the  fact;  and  the  only  case  that  I  have 
heard  of,  in  which  there  has  been  any  complaint,  referred  to 
a  Parsee  not  a  Christian  teacher,     (Vide  supra,  p.  35.) 

41.  A  few — in  this  Presidency  very  few — persons  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  ignorance  among  their  countrymen  may 
denounce  the  teaching  of  European  science  as  a  dishonest 
device  to  undermine  the  old  faiths.  This  was  of  course  to  be 
expected.  A  similar  complaint  was  made  against  professors 
of  science  by  Christian  ecclesiastics  in  the  middle  aged,  and 
Hindooism  in  its  present  form  is  obviously  much  more  likely 
tp  give  occasion  to  such  a  foolish  cry  than  Christianity  ever 
has  been.  Influential  natives  have  not  in  any  case,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  publicly  or  privately  sanctioned  the  slander  pro- 
pagated by  a  few  obscure  disappointed  "  puntojees "  and 
shastrees ;  but  the  countenance  of  an  English  statesman  would 
give  it  a  strong  confirmation  and  a  wide-spread  influence. 
And  by  disseminating  gratuitous  warnings  against"  insidious 
attempts  at  conversion,"  through  the  teaching  of  astronomy, 
geography,  and  the  like,  it  would  no  doubt  be  possible  for  ^ 
European  of  high  station  to  excite,  funong  ^  suspicious  popu- 
lation, alarms  tjiat  would  more  than  half  empty  every  Govern- 
ment school  in  tbe  country,  and  defer  civilisation  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

42.  The  warning  given  by  Sir  George  Clerk  against 
"  rose-coloured  reports"  would  have  been  exceedingly  useful  a 
few  years  ago ;  but  now*  I  hope,  it  is  not  so  much  needed.  I 
may,  however,  mention  that  the  downright  censure  which  En- 
glishmen, in  publie  life  so  freely  distribute  and  bear  so  tran- 
quilly, could  not  without  mischief  be  employed  in  reference  to 
natives  of  India,  who  are  much  more  sensitive  to  blame.  This 
is  the  real  defence  (so  far  as  it  can  be  defended)  of  the  good- 
natured  system  of  concealing  deficiencies  and  over-praising 
merits,  which  may  be  traced  in  the  reports  of  the  late  Board 
of  Education.* 

*  8<*yamgMq*ft  194-^-18?  of  my  Report  lor  18flB*7 ;  aod  paragraphia  of  Ilia 
Government  Resolution  upon  it,  page  6*1 .    I  am  aware  ef  tha  rfiftaalty  af 
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43.  The  question  as  to  selecting  inspectors  from  the  Civil 
Service  I  have  considered  above,  in  my  10th  and  11th 
paragraphs.  There  is  no  probability,  I  suppose,  of  a 
military  officer  being  again  appointed  an  inspector  in  this 
Presidency. 

44.  School- Books. — I  may  here  briefly  mention  what  has 
been  done  to  remove  all  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the  score  of 
English  school-books,  in  addition  to  the  order,  before  referred 
to,  prohibiting  teachers  from  reading  or  teaching  any  religious 
lessons  in  class. 

45.  The  Scotch  series  of  reading  books,  which  (to  say 
nothing  of  defects  of  plan  and  execution  generally)  was  very  ill 
suited  to  native  boys,  has  been  superseded,  partly  by  books 
prepared  by  myself,  and  partly  by  the  series  published  for  the 
Irish  Commissioners  of  Education.* 

46.  At  the  end  of  the  year  under  report  I  had  published 
an  English  primer  and  second  book,  which  were  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  Government.  They  are  expressly  adapted 
to  native  students.  These  books  were  shortly  to  be  followed 
by  a  third  book,  a  fourth  book,  and  a  poetical  primer.  I  have 
also  planned  a  senior  reading  book,  for  which  I  have  received 
promises  of  assistance  from  gentlemen  of  high  ability.  It 
will  take  some  time  to  prepare,  but  when  published  it  will  be, 
I  hope,  a  valuable  book. 

47.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  some  native  gentlemen 
would  no  doubt  be  pleased,  that  a  complete  series  of  English 
school-books  should  be  produced  expressly  for  the  use  of  Indian 
boys,  from  which  every  Christian  allusion  might  be  effectually 
weeded.    This  department  has  not  the  time  to  prepare  such 

applying,  gracefully  yet  honestly,  tbe  precept  which  Sir  George  Clerk  himeelf  is 
said  to  have  practised  with  so  much  success : — 

Be  to  their  Tlrtoes  rery  kind, 

And  to  their  faults  a  little  blind. 

*  The  Irish  Series  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  and  partly  by  the 
hand  of  Dr.  Whately,  and  its  superiority  in  style  and  grasp  of  knowledge  to  the 
shallow  unscholarly  compilations  of  a  similar  character  which  speculative  book- 
sellers are  constantly  publishing,  is  very  manifest. 
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a  series  in  the  intervals  of  work;  and  as  the  Supreme 
Government  have  refused  a  grant  for  the  publication  of 
a  school  Murathee  dictionary  (a  work  urgently  wanted), 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  funds  would  be  forthcoming  for  the 
less  necessary  and  more  expensive  purpose  of  engaging  a 
staff  of 'competent  English  writers.  Whenever  such  an 
important  work  may  be  undertaken,  it  should  certainly  be 
done  for  all  India,  not  for  one  Presidency  only,  and  by  men  of 
genuine  power.  We  are  apt  to  underrate  the  knowledge, 
skill,  and  scholarship  requisite  for  the  composition  of  redly 
good  school-books. 

48.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  consider  and  to  intro- 
duce, if  satisfactory,  a  set  of  books  of  the  kind,  should  the 
native  gentlemen,  who  feel  strongly  on  the  subject,  undertake 
to  get  it  prepared ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  educationally 
it  would  be  altogether  an  improvement.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  object  of  English  school-books  is,  besides 
imparting  general  information,  to  teach  the  English  language, 
and  pave  the  way  for  the  study  of  English  literature.  How  this 
can  be  done  without  the  use  of  allusions  to  at  least  some  Chris- 
tian conceptions,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Mediaeval  ecclesias- 
tics attempted  such  plan  with  Latin,  which  they  proposed  to 
teach  without  allowing  the  pupil  to  hear  anything  of  pagan 
idolatry ;  but  the  scheme,  as  we  know,  failed  ridiculously.* 

49.  We  should  also  fail,  in  like  manner,  if  we  did  not 
enable  an  advanced  English  pupil  to  read,  I  will  not  say 
the  great  English  divines,  or  current  theological  literature, 
but  Shakspear,  Bacon,  Milton,  Burke, — our  poets,  essayists, 
historians,  and  philosophers,  our  modern  reviews  and  news- 
papers, without  constantly  feeling  the  want  of  an  interpreter 
at  his  elbow.  After  the  first  rudiments  of  English  have 
been  imparted,  this  should  be  our  aim,  and  not  less  than  this. 
An  emasculated,  half  Asiatic  version  of  English  thought 
would  evidently  be  unsuited  to  the  end  proposed. 

*  See  the  Bpittola*  Obscurorum  Virorum,  passim,  for  a  happy  imitation  of 
the  jargon  written  at  Latin  by  the  anti-classicists. 
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50.  Further,  it  deserves  consideration  that  the  reading  of 
genuine  English  books  affords  a  most  healthy  mental  exercise 
to  Indian  boys.  It  introduces  them  to  a  world  of  new  ideas, 
and  shakes  them  out  of  their  prejudices  of  routine.  It  com- 
pels them  to  think,  which  they  are  so  commonly  unwilling  to  do. 
I  have  heard  it  said,  "  How  absurd  to  set  a  native  boy  to  read 
about  ice  and  skating !"  I  really  cannot  see  the  absurdity* 
We  set  an  English  boy  to  read  about  the  Arctic  regions  and 
tiger  hunting  in  the  tropics.  It  is  something  to  show 
him  that  there  are  other  climates  and  pastimes  besides  his 
own.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  knowledge  a  native  Indian  so 
much  wants. 

51.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  wisdom  of  leading  children 
gradually  from  the  familiar  to  the  unknown,  and  should  think 
it  a  blunder  to  commence  the  education  of  an  Indian  child 
with  any  lessons  but  those  of  the  most  familiar  and  dis- 
tinctively Indian  nature.  This  has  been  kept  in  view  in 
the  preparation  of  vernacular  books.  But  in  our  school 
system,  each  candidate  for  admission  to  an  English  school 
must  have  passed  through  -a  vernacular  course  of  in- 
struction, which  ought  to  have  opened  his  mind  sufficiently 
to  enable  him  to  read  with  advantage  about  foreign  manners 
and  countries. 

52.  In  the.  series  of  English  reading  books  as  at  present 
sanctioned,*  there  is  nowhere,  I  think,  too  great  a  tax  on  the 


*  Prevent  series. 

Slse. 

Pages. 

Price. 

Former  series. 

Sice. 

Pages. 

Prioe. 

Primer    

2nd  Reading  book. 

2nd  Irish  Book  of 
Lessons 

Sequel  No.  1  to  the 
2nd  Irish  Bookof 
Lessons 

Sequel  No.  2  to  do.. 

Supplement  to  the 
4th  Irish  Book  of 
Lessons 

5th  Irish  Book  of 
Lessons 

12roo. 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

•    8vo. 
ditto 

85 
48 

178 

221    . 
219 

444 

407 

Be  a.  p. 
0    1    0 
0    2o 

0    8    0 

0    8    0 
0    3    0 

0    8    0 
0    8    0 

tfcCulloch's    1st 

Reading;  Book. 

Ditto  2nd  do.. 

Ditto  3rd  do. . 

Ditto  Seriesof 

Lessons  .... 

Ditto  Course  of 

Reading .... 

12mo. 
ditto 
ditto 

8  TO. 

ditto 

24 

48 
144 

222 

882 

Rs.  a.  p. 

0    10 
0    2    0 

0  7    0 

1  0    0 
1     8     0 

Total  Rs.... 

1  13    0 

Total  It*.... 

8    8    0 
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intellect  of  ordinary  Indian  school-boys,  though  it  will  be 
much  more  appropriate  when  the  new  third  and  fourth  books, 
senior  book,  and  poetical  primer  are  added  to  it. 

53.  I  have  also  in  contemplation  the  reprint  of  cheap 
English  classics,  not  extracts  but  complete  works  of  suitable 
length,  with  brief  annotations,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  native 
readers,  on  the  model  of  the  scholia  to  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

64.  I  have,  under  the  head  of  the  Elphinstone  College, 
mentioned  the  text-book  on  Conic  Sections  prepared  by  the 
late  Professor  Rawlinson,  and  the  work  on  Modern  History 
by  Professor  Owen. 

55.  In  concluding  the  subject  of  English  school-books, 
I  must  claim  the  indulgence  of  Government  when  considering 
the  little  that  has  been  as  yet  effected.  At  Calcutta  and 
Madras  there  are  school-book  societies,  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  which  relieve  the  Directors  of  Public 
Instruction  of  direct  responsibility  under  that  head.  I  am 
compelled  to  rely  exclusively  on  such  assistance  as  I  can  obtain 
by  personal  influence,  and  on  my  own  exertions,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  other  more  urgent  work.  And,  as  I  have  said 
before,  I  know  that  it  would  be  useless  to  apply  to  Govern- 
ment for  funds  to  enable  me  to  pay  a  staff  of  competent 
writers.  Moreover,  I  hope  that  your  Lordship  in  Council 
will  consider  the  fact,  that,  until-  lately,  nothing  at  all  had 

.  been  done  in  this  Presidency  to  supply  English  school-books 
adapted  for  native  boys.  • 

56.  Vernacular  School-Books. — There  has  been  consider- 
able activity  in  this  most  important  department  of  education. 
In  my  last  year's  report  I  mentioned  the  establishment  of  a 
"  vernacular  class-book  committee,"  from  whose  assistance  I 
expected  much  benefit.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  have 
been  somewhat  disappointed,  and  have  had  to  modify  my 
expectations  of  aid.  The  members  of  the  committee  are  not 
paid;  they  have  their. own  avocations  to  attend. to,  and  cannot^ 
fairly  be  called  upon  to  give  that  concentrated  energy  to  the 
task   which  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  originating  and 
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organising  a  new  scheme  of  any  kind.  I  have,  therefore,  been 
compelled  to  depend  on  myself  for  the  initiative,  and  have 
only  had  recourse  to  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
my  own  suggestions.  Every  book  as  it  is  published  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  members,  and  their  criticisms  are  considered 
in  the  preparation  of  a  second  edition.  I  may  especially 
mention  Mr.  Dadoba  Pandurang,  Deputy  Collector  of  Tanna, 
and  known  by  his  Murathee  Grammar,  as  having  favoured  me 
with  some  elaborate  notes  on  the  books  submitted  to  him. 

57.  Murathee. — The  Murathee  language  stands  first  among 
the  vernacular  dialects  of  this  Presidency  for  copiousness  and 
precision.  There  is  a  genuine  Murathee  literature,  illustrated 
by  the  "  Selections  from  the  Murathee  Poets,"  republished  for 
the  Department  under  the  editorial  care  of  Rao  Saheb  Bhasker 
Damodur.  Major  Molesworth's  complete  Murathee-English 
Dictionary  has  lately  passed  through  a  second  edition,  and 
Major  Candy's  English-Murathee  Dictionary  is  of  corre- 
sponding pretensions.  Mr.  Dadoba  Pandurang' s  Murathee 
Grammar  is  elaborated  after  the  Sanscrit  model,  and  is  gene- 
rally recognised  as  authoritative. 

58.  Major  Candy,  the  Murathee  translator  to  the  Educa- 
tional Department,  has  devoted  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  the  study  and  improvement  of  the  Murathee 
language ;  and  it  is  on  his  agency,  aided  by  the  four  "  translation 
exhibitioners"  at  Poona,  that  I  chiefly  rely  for  the  preparation 
of  Murathee  school-books.  As  yet  it  is  apparently  impossible 
to  dispense  with  European  superintendence  in  getting  up 
vernacular  treatises  of  general  knowledge.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  books  are  the  worse  in  point  of  style  from  this  circum- 
stance.    Natives  complain  that  at  the  best  they  are  stiff,  and 

*  ungainly ;  and  probably  it  must  needs  be  so.  A  council  of 
pundits  may  correct  and  retouch,  but  the  original  foreign  air  will 
never  entirely  disappear.  And  the  very  merits  of  the  European 
scholar, — his  logical  precision  of  thought,  his  taste  for  gram- 
matical analysis,  and  love  of  symmetry, — become  defects,  inas- 
much as  they  tend  to  sweep  away  the  racy  anomalies  which 
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grow  up  in  the  structure  of  every  language,  and  to  a  native  ear 
constitute  some  of  its  greatest  attractions.  At  any  rate,  our 
Government  vernacular  books  are  not  popular;  and  I  look  for- 
ward anxiously  to  the  time  when  we  shall  have  native  writers, 
not  mere  translators,  compilers,  or  adapters,  but  authors, 
competent  to  handle  a  subject  from  their  own  point  of  view 
with  unforced  originality  and  adequate  knowledge,  and  willing 
to  make  the  best  of  their  own  language  as  it  is,  without 
importing  unnecessary  words  from  others.  I  must  admit  that 
our  native  education  has  signally  failed  as  yet  to  produce 
vernacular  book-writers.  Few  young  men  trained  in  our 
colleges  care  to  write  for  the  instruction  of  their  countrymen, — 
few  probably  would  be  qualified  to  do  so.  And  of  those  who 
do  write,  being  English  scholars,  no  one,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  been  able  to  free  himself  from  the  tendency  to  Anglicise 
his  vernacular  style.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  know 
little  English  are  too  apt  to  indulge  in  Sanscrit  or  Persian 
words  and  constructions. 

59.  Duxina  Fellows.— It  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  re- 
medy the  want  thus  indicated,  and  to  supply  a  class  of  educated 
natives  who  should  make  learning  and  science  and  authorship 
the  business  of  their  lives,  that  I  proposed  the  reform  of  the 
"  Duxina  Fund,"  formerly  wasted  in  donations  to  Brahmins, 
of  whom  some  were  of  worthless  character,  and  none  had  any 
special  claims  on  the  State.  My  proposals,  as  finally  sanc- 
tioned by  Government,  embraced  the  following  scheme. 

60.    SCHEME  FOR  DUXINA  FELLOWSHIPS. 
Junior  Duxina  Fellows. 

(1.)  Ten  fellows  on  Rs.  50  per  mensem  each.  Qualifica- 
tion, a  B.A.  degree*  in  some  Indian  university,  and  special 
proficiency  in  a  given  subject  as  follows  : — 

•  It  is  assumed  thai  the  possession  of  a  B.A.  degree  implies  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  English  and  some  other  language,  together  with  the  essential 
constitutive  elements  of  a  liberal  education. 
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1.  Sanscrit  (to  be  stationed  at  Bombay). 

2.  Murathee  (ditto) 

3.  Guzerathee  (ditto) 

4.  Mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

5.  Experimental  sciences  (at  Poona). 

6.  English  literature. 

7.  History  and  political  economy. 

8.  Jurisprudence  and  constitutional  history  of  England 

(at  Poona). 

9.  Comparative  philology. 

10.  Logic  and  moral  philosophy. 
Extra  allowances  to  be  paid  to  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  who  will 
be  attached  to  the   Elphinstone  College  as   tutors,  on  the 
following  scale : — 

1.  Sanscrit  tutor    Rs.     30 

2.  Murathee „      20 

3.  Guzerathee    „      20 

(2.)  Junior  fellows  to  attend  lectures  in  at  least  one  branch 
of  study  at  one  or  oth^r  of  the  Government  colleges,  and  pro- 
duce quarterly,  with  their  pay  abstracts,  certificates  that  they 
have  done  so. 

(3.)  Junior  fellows  to  give  gratuitous  instruction  as  tutors, 
under  the  orders  of  the  principal,  to  the  students  of  the  college 
in  which  they  are  studying,  for  two  hours  a  day. 

(4.)  No  junior  fellow  allowed  to  engage  in  any  occupation 
lucri  causa,  without  special  permission  from  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  be  applied  for  in  writing. 

(5.)  Junior  fellows  liable  to  removal  by  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction,  should  he  judge  that  they  are  not  satisfac- 
torily carrying  out  the  object  of  their  appointment  Principals 
of  colleges  to  report  on  their  conduct  to  him  quarterly,  or 
oftener  if  necessary. 

(6.)  Junior  fellows  to  be  elected  according  to  vacancies,  by 
examination  held  by  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Bombay.     Competition  open  to  all  persons  under  the  age  of  25, 
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who  have  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  an  Indian  university,  and 
are  conversant  with  one  of  the  vernaculars  of  this  Presidency. 
(7.)  Junior  fellowships  tenable  for  five  years,  with  power 
of  re-appointment  for  two  years,  if  thought  advisable  by  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  for  special  reasons. 

Senior  Duxina  Fellows. 

(8.)  Five  senior  fellowships  of  Rs.«  100  per  mensem, 
tenable  during  good  behaviour.  Qualification,  an  M.  A.  degree 
in  an  Indian  or  other  university,  and  special  proficiency  in  a 
given  subject  as  follows : — 

1.  (At  Bombay)  Sanscrit :  including  Sanscrit  literature, 

Indian  history  and    antiquities,    and   comparative 
philology. 

2.  (Ditto)   Murathee :  including  Sanscrit,  Murathee  lite- 

rature, and  Indian  History. 

3.  (Ditto)  Guzerathee  :  including  Sanscrit  or  Persian  lite- 

rature, and  Indian  history. 

4.  (Poona  or  Bombay) :  Logic,  moral  philosophy,  juris- 

prudence, and  constitutional  history  of  England. 

5.  (Poona  or  Bombay)  :  English  literature,  general  his- 

tory, and  political  economy. 
(9.)     Extra  allowances  to  be  paid  to  Nos.    1,  2,  and  3, 
who  are  to  be  attached  to  the  Elphinstone  College  as  readers 
or  subordinate  professors  in  their  respective  lines,  as  follows : — 

1.  Reader  in  Sanscrit.  •   Rs.     50  per  mensem. 

2.  Ditto      Murathee  . .  „    45  „ 

3.  Ditto      Guzerathee     „     40  „ 

(10.)  The  remaining  senior  fellows  to  attach  themselves  to 
one  or  other  of  the  Government  colleges,  and  give  gratuitous 
instruction,  under  the  orders  of  the  principal,  for  two  hours 
a  day. 

(11.)  Each  senior  fellow  to  produce  annually  one  treatise 
on  some  useful  branch  of  learning  in  a  vernacular  language ; 
and  unless   a  committee   appointed  by  Government  report 
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favourably  on  the  work,  salary  to  be   wholly  or  partially 
withheld. 

(12.)  Senior  fellows  bound  to  assist  the  Educational 
Department,  as  examiners,  &c,  when  required,  without  extra 
remuneration. 

(13.)  Senior  fellows  to  be  appointed  by  examination  held 
at  Bombay,  according  to  vacancies.  Preference,  asteris 
paribus,  to  be  given  to  those  who  are  or  have  been  junior 
fellows.     No  limit  as  to  age  or  place  of  birth. 

(14.)  Senior  fellows  not  to  hold  any  office  or  engage  in 
any  occupation  lucri  causd,  without  special  permission  of 
Government,  to  be  applied  for  by  letter  through  the  Director 
of  Public  Instruction. 

(15.)  Conduct  and  services  of  senior  fellows  to  be  spe- 
cially noticed  in  principals'  annual  reports. 

It  was  considered  that  this  scheme  would  ultimately  absorb 
Rs.  14,460  per  annum  : — 

5  senior  fellows,  per  annum Rs.    6,000 

10  junior    do.  do „      6,000 

Bombay  allowance  to  3  senior   fellows 

.    (Rs.  136  per  mensem) „       1,620 

Do.  3  junior  fellows  (Rs.  70  per  mensem)    „         840 

14,460 


61.  Government  were  pleased,  in  a  Resolution  dated  July 
21st,  1858,  to  approve  of  these  proposals,  and  to  authorise  me 
to  carry  them  out,  gradually,  in  communication  with  the 
Duxina  committee,  as  the  fund  should  admit  The  measures 
which  were  taken  to  do  so  will  appear  in  the  Report  for 
1858^59. 

62.  Murathee  School-books.— A  Murathee  primer  and 
second  reading  book  have  been  produced  by  Major  Candy,  to 
be  followed .  by  others,  so  as  to  form  a  series,  of  which  an 
extract  irom  a  letter  to  the  Murathee  translator  gives  a  gene- 
ral sketch. 
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"  I  beg  to  transmit  to  you  a  rough  sketch  of  my  scheme  of 
Vernacular  class-books  as  I  had  conceived  it.  I  invite 
criticism  and  suggestions  upon  it.  You  will  observe  that  I 
include  the  primer  and  second  book  already  published. 
Every  subsequent  edition  should  aim  at  being  an  improve- 
ment on  previous  ones  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  maintaining 
an  essential  identity  between  them. 


Books. 


Time  to  be 

occupied  in 

reading. 


Contents  and  Character. 


1 
2 
3 


6  Months. 
Do  . 
Do      . 


1  Anna 

2  „ 
2    „ 


Do 


Do 


Elementary  spelling  and  reading. 
Ditto    more  advanced. 

Easy  reading,  with  grammatical  para- 
digms at  the  head  of  each  lesson. 
Subjects  :  1st,  plants,  trees,  flowers ; 
2nd,  fables;  3rd,  child's  stories; 
4th,  simple  poetry,  to  be  learnt  by 
heart.  The  order  of  the  lessons  to 
be  varied. 

Easy  reading  in  short  lessons,  with 
Sanskrit  roots  (the  most  usually 
found)  at  the  head  of  each.  Sub- 
jects :  1st,  birds,  beasts,,  and  fishes ; 
2nd,  food,  common  trades  and  sights 
(as  a  marriage  procession,  &c.)  ;  3rd, 
fables ;  4th,  proverbs ;  5th,  anec- 
dotes and  short  familiar  stories; 
6th,  easy  poetry,  to  be  learnt  by 
heart. 

Longer  and  more  advanced  reading 
lessons,  with  Sanscrit  roots,  as  before, 
and  lessons  on  idiom.  Subjects :  1st, 
solar  system  and  common  physical 
phenomena  (clouds,  rain,  wind,  &c.)  ; 
2nd,  outlines  of  history  and  geogra- 
phy combined;  3rd,  travels,  contrast 
of  manners  and  customs ;  4th>  pro- 
verbs, short  sayings,  and  anecdotes 
of  great  men ;  5th,  lessons  on  con- 
duct; 6th,  poetry  (including  trans- 
lations from  Sanscrit),  to  bg  learnt 
by  heart.  •    • 
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Books. 

Time  to  be 

occupied  in 

reading. 

Price. 

Contents  and  Character. 

6 

6  Months. . 

6  Annas. 

A    similar    book — 1st,     elements    of 
natural   philosophy,  with  simple  il- 
lustrations from  every-day  life ;  2nd, 
outlines  of  geography  of  India,  with 
history  combined ;   3rd,  voyages  and 
travels,  manners  and  customs ;  4th, 
short  sayings,  anecdotes  of  great  and 
good  men ;   5th,   lessons  on   clean- 
liness, courtesy,  prudence,  obedience 
to  legitimate  authority,  proper  lan- 
guage ;  6th,  poetry,  as  before. 

"  At  the  end  of  this  three-year  course  a  boy  might  be  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age.  A  further  miscellaneous  prose  reader 
would  be  required  for  such  as  do  not  learn  English.  Illustra- 
tions engraved  on  ^ood  will,  I  trust,  be  procurable  from  the 
Jamsetjee  School  of  Art  before  many  months  are  over. 

"  I  would  suggest  that  every  opportunity  should  be  taken 
of  suiting  the  lessons  to  native  taste  and  knowledge,  and  that 
no  lessons  should  be  introduced  longer  than  can  conveniently 
be  read  through  and  explained  at  one  sitting." 

63.  The  following  books  on  arithmetic,  history,  and  other 
subjects  are  under  preparation : — 

1.  A  manual  of  arithmetic* 

2.  A  Murathee  vocabulary. 

3.  Translation  of  Murray's  History  of  British  India. 

Schmitz's  History  of  Rome. 

Morris'  Brief  History  of  India. 

Chambers'  History  of  Greece.+ 

A  Sanscrit  poem,  entitled  "  Radumburi.,, 

by  Professor   McDougall  and  Assistant  Professor  Keru 
Lux  onion,  of  the  Poona  College. 

t  The  translation  is  being  printed  in  parts  in  the  Murathee  Dnyanprasarak 
Magazine. 


4. 

Do. 

5. 

Do. 

6. 

Do. 

7. 

Do. 
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8.  Translation   of  a   Sanscrit   poem,   entitled    "  Malati 

Madhow." 

9.  Vernacular  maps  of  Europe  were  expected  shortly  to 

arrive  from  England.* 

64.  Books  published  by  the  Duxina  Prize  Committee. — 
The  operations  of  the  committee  are  slow  as  regards  the 
publication  of  works.  All  their  books  are  carefully  revised 
before  printing,  and  they  have  only  one  reviser,  Mr.  Nana 
Shastree  Apte,  of  whose  abilities  I  have  a  very  favourable 
opinion,  but  he  requires  a  colleague.  One  of  my  proposals 
for  the  better  management  of  the  Duxina  Fund  was  to  ap- 
point a  second  reviser,  which  will  now  shortly  be  effected. 

65.  The  following  books  were  published  by  the  committee 
during  the  year : — 

.1.  Venisanhar  Natak  (Drama),  translated  from  the  San- 
scrit by  Parushram  Pant  Godbolee. 

2.  Description  of  Trees,  by  Govind  Narayan. 

3.  Brief  Survey  of  History,  Part  2nd. 

4.  The  Atmosphere  and  its  Phenomena.+ 

66.  Murathee  Boohs  urgently  wanted. — An  Anglo-Mura- 
thee  and  Murathee-English  hand-dictionary  is  much  wanted, 
also  a  school  grammar,  intermediate  between  the  large  work 
of  Mr.  Dadoba  Pandoorung  and  the  very  unsatisfactory  child's 
grammar,  called  Bat  Vyahurn,  which  is  at  present  used  in 
school.  A  practical  treatise  on  school  teaching  and  manage- 
ment is  also  much  required  for  the  use  of  vernacular  school- 
masters. Illustrations  for  our  books  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  pro- 
curable in  time  from  the  Jamsetjee  School  of  Art.  Meanwhile 
I  am  endeavouring  to  procure  engraved  wood-blocks  from 
England. 

67.  Murathee  Periodicals. — The  following  Murathee  pe- 

*  The  maps  have  since  arrived.  They  are  executed  by  Mr.  Keith  Johnston 
of  Edinburgh. 

t  The  expense  of  printing  this   work  was  defrayed  by   the  Educational 
Department. 
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riodicals  were  subscribed  to  by  Government  during  the  year 
under  report : — 

Murathee  Dnyan  Prusaruk 124  copies. 

Chundrika  (since  discontinued)    . .     58      „ 

68.  Copies  are  distributed  among  vernacular  schools,  and 
each  number  is  separately  criticised  and  reported  on  by  the 
translator.  The  subjects  of  the  articles  are  varied  and  of  un- 
equal merit.  The  authors  are  all  young  men,  chiefly  college 
students.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  publications  such  as 
Dnyan  Prusaruk  may  do  good  to  the  writers,  if  not  the 
readers  of  them,  but  I  hope  their  beneficial  influence  will 
be  greatly  increased  and  extended  by  judicious  stimulants. 
I  make  a  point  of  inviting  every  promising  young  man 
of  my  acquaintance  to  contribute  to  them.  It  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  such  of  their  seniors  as  are  competent  by 
talent  and  matured  knowledge,  should  not  also  lend  their 
assistance  in  the  work  of  instructing  their  countrymen.  But 
I  fear  that  success  in  life  and  familiarity  with  European 
institutions  in  Bombay  tend  to  produce  a  different  and  less 
self-denying  kind  of  public  spirit. 

69.  Ouzeratee. — Guzeratee  is  the  next  most  important 
dialect  to  Murathee  spoken  in  this  Presidency.  It  has  no 
literature  except  legends,  hymns,  and  songs,  which  are  well 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Kinloch  Forbes's  interesting  R&s  Mala. 
There  is  no  Guzeratee  dictionary  of  any  pretensions  to 
accuracy  and  completeness.  There  is  no  Guzeratee  gram- 
mar of  admitted  authority,  and  its  orthography  is  not  fixed. 
The  Guzeratee  alphabet  even  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
agreed  upon,  some  admitting  and  some  excluding  certain 
Balbodh  letters  and  combinations.  A  marked  contrast  may 
be  observed  between  the  Guzeratee  style  of  the  Hindoos, 
which  affects  Sanscritic  peculiarities,  and  that  of  the  Parsees, 
which  freely  admits  a  tincture  of  Persian,  and  even  English. 
The  pupils  of  Government  schools  are  taught  to  avoid 
either  extreme,  but  the  current  Parsee  publications  are, 
I  believe,  very  inferior  in  purity  and  force  of  language  to  the 
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Hindoo.  At  the  same  time,  in  energy  and  literary  volubility, 
the  Parsees  are  so  much  beyond  the  Hindoos  that  I  have  had 
to  consider  whether  their  dialect,  mixed  as  it  confessedly  is, 
should  not  be  recognised  as  legitimate.  My  own  feeling  was 
in  favour  of  accepting  what  ordinary  educated  Parsees  con- 
sider good  Guzeratee,  and  sanctioning  the  use  of  school- 
books  written  in  it.  But  I  have  been  overruled  by  the 
opinions  of  vernacular  scholars  better  able  than  myself  to 
judge ;  and  practically  the  Educational  Department  may  be 
said  to  have  declared  for  the  Hindoo  in  preference  to  the 
Parsee  form  of  Guzeratee.  I  cannot  profess  myself  satisfied 
as  yet  that  we  are  right  in  this  decision. 

70.  Guzeratee  -  Translator  to  tlie  Educational  Depart- 
ment.— Dr.  Glasgow,  a  learned  and  laborious  Guzeratee 
scholar,  performs  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  him  under 
the  circumstances.  He  has  no  staff  of  pundits  to  aid  him,  and 
his  salary  (Rs.  100  a  month)  is  only  calculated  to  remunerate 
him  for  a  portion  of  his  time.  He  has  executed  the  following 
work  during  the  year.  I  extract  from  a  report  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Instruction. 

"  I  may  here  state,  that  in  my  letter  to  you,  No.  7  of  1858,  dated 
1st  February,  and  No.  9  of  1858,  dated  17th  February,  I  had  the 
honour  of  reporting  my  completion  of  the  revision  of  the  Youth's 
Book  on  Natural  Theology,  and  of  specifying  in  what  particulars  I 
had  restored  the  translation  of  omitted  and  altered  passages,  and 
appended  a  few  brief  notes,  and  of  my  transmission  of  the  manu- 
script to  the  printer,  Mr.  Young. 

"In  my  letter  No.  6  of  1857,  dated  31st  March,  I  reported  my 
intention,  if  it  met  your  approbation,  to  proceed  in  the  intervals  of 
other  work,  with  a  Manual  of  Zoology.  This  subject  was  kindly 
suggested  to  me  by  C.  J.  Erskine,  Esq.,  at  a  time  when  I  did  not 
hold  my  present  office.  In  your  letter  No.  559  of  1857,  dated  4th 
April,  you  did  me  the  honour  of  expressing  approbation.  In  this  I 
have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  fill  twenty  pages  of  closely-written  foolscap, 
and  I  hope  to  go  on  with  it,  as  repeatedly  arising  duties  admit. 

"In  your  letter  No.  914  of  1857,  dated  26th  May,  you  were 
kind  enough  to  instruct  me  to  examine  and  make  a  report  on  Mr. 
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Leckey's  Guzeratee  Grammar.  To  this  I  had  the  honour  of  replying, 
with  transmission  (No.  1 4  of  1 858,  dated  8th  June)  of  a  lengthened  re- 
port, which  I  drew  up  after  a  laborious  and  careful  perusal,  with  notes. 

"In  my  letter  No.  15  of  1858,  dated  7th  July,  I  had  the  honour 
to  send  you  a  report  of  my  revision  and  opinion  of  a  tractate  on 
Guzeratee  prosody,  called  Pingel  Pravesh. 

"In  my  letter  No.  17  of  1857,  dated  July  (the  day  wanting),  I 
had  the  honour  of  transmitting  to  you  a  report  of  some  length,  on 
three  Guzeratee  periodicals,  'Buddhi  Prakas,'  'Dnyan  Prusaruk,' 
and  '  Parsi  Friend/  especially  the  last.* 

"With  yours,  No.  1206  of  1857,  dated  22nd  July,  you  were  kind 
enough  to  send  me  a  Guzeratee  translation  of  a  Murathee  work  on 
Political  Economy.  In  the  examination  of  this  I  occupied  a  consi- 
derable time ;  and  reported  on  it  in  my  letter  No.  19  of  1857,  dated 
6th  September. 

"  The  next  subject  was  one  that  also  occupied  a  considerable 
time, — the  first  No.  of  a  Guzeratee  Dictionary,  with  your  letter 
No.  1393  of  1857,  dated  22nd  August.  On  this  I  made  an  unple 
report,  dated  17th  September  (No.  20). 

"This  was  followed  by  my  letter  No.  21  of  1857,  dated  1st 
October,  reporting  on  Guzeratee  periodicals  for  the  previous  three 
months. 

"Your  letter  No.  2012  of  1857,  dated  31st December,  was  accom- 
panied with  a  large  manuscript  from  Mr.  Govindjee  Narrayen,  a 
translation  of  his  Murathee  book  on  the  Botany  of  Esculents.  To 
this  I  devoted  a  special  and  lengthened  attention  ;  and  in  No.  10  of 
1858,  date  20th  March,  I  had  the  honour  of  transmitting  to  you  a 
report,  accompanied  by  numerous  annotations,  but  expressing  myself 
favourably  of  its  merits. 

"In  my  letter  No.  22  of  1858,  dated  1st  June,  I  reported  that  I 
had  finished  my  revision  of  the  Guzeratee  Moral  Class  Book,  but 
reserving  the  full  and  special  report  until  the  Meta  has  transcribed 
the  whole  and  I  have  revised  his  copy.  This  special  report  will  natu- 
rally come  to  be  noticed  in  the  general  summary  of  the  following  year. 

"  Time  is  also  occupied  in  correcting  proofs  of  the  Youth's  Book 
of  Natural  Theology." 

*  Subscription  to  this  periodical  was  discontinued,  for  reasons  which 
were  submitted  to  and  approved  by  Government — E.  I.  H. 
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7 1 .  Guzeratee  Inspector. — My  principal  reliance  for  Guze- 
ratee  school-books  must  be  placed  on  the  inspector,  who,  with 
a  smaller  division,  has  a  double  establishment  of  clerks,  and 
twice  as  many  deputy  inspectors  as  either  of  his  colleagues. 
My  report  for  next  year  will,  I  hope,  record  considerable 
additions  to  our  school  library  from  this  source.  The  follow- 
ing books  in  Guzeratee  were  prepared  during  the  year,  under 
Mr.  Hope's  supervision : — 

Geography,  Part  II. 

Native  Accounts,  Part  II.  )  by  Mr.  Bhogilall 
Ditto  Part  III.  S      Pranvullubdas. 

A  Book  of  Object  Lessons. 
A  Manual  of  Surveying. 
A  New  Guzeratee  Grammar. 

72.  Hindoostanee. — The  Hindoostanee  dialect  in  this 
Presidency  is  of  a  low  character.  The  Mussulman  commu- 
nity shows  a  marked  distaste  to  Government  schools,  in  which 
of  course  the  Koran  cannot  be  introduced.  Their  notions  of 
education  are  like  those  of  most  Christians  who  are  dissatisfied 
unless  sacred  is  mingled  with  secular  instruction,  and  such  of 
our  schools  as  are  exclusively  Hindoostanee  are  little  if  at 
all  better  than  indigenous  Mahomedan  schools.  There  are 
therefore  no  motives  for  expenditure  in  the  preparation  of 
Hindoostanee  school-books.  And  I  have  directed  the  school- 
book  department  to  depend  on  the  North- Western  Provinces 
for  all  necessary  supplies.  One  Hindoostanee  book  that  we 
use,  the  "  Talim  Namah, "  was  prepared  for  the  late  Board  of 
Education  by  Mr.  Mahomed  Ibrahim  Mukba.  It  is  so 
distinctively  Mahomedan  in  character*  as  to  excite  surprise 
that  the  Board  should  have  authorised  its  use.  It  is  unsuit- 
able, for  that  reason,  for  Government  schools,  and  will  be 
dispensed  with  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  not  permit  the  teaching  of  Christianity  in  its  schools, 

*  My  attention  to  this  fact  was  drawn  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Badger's  pamphlet 
on  "  Gofernment  in  its  Relatione  with  Education  and  Christianity  in  India." 
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it  will  as  certainly  not  sanction  the  teaching  of  Mahomedan- 
ism.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  again,  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  over-scrupulous  in  eradicating  religious  allu- 
sions from  school  literature.  I  cannot  think  it  desirable  that 
we  should  reject  a  book,  otherwise  well  written,  because  it 
may  be  gathered  from  incidental  expressions  that  the  writer  of  it 
professes  a  particular  religion.  Such  excessive  jealousy  would 
be  fatal  to  freedom  of  style  in  most  departments  of  literature. 

73.  Canarese. — Our  Canarese  schools  are  so  few  that  I 
have  resolved  to  trust  to  the  MaSras  Presidency,  which 
comprehends  most  of  the  Carnatic  population,  for  supplies  of 
books  in  that  dialect.  Should,  however,  at  any  time,  agency  be 
placed  at  my  disposal  for  the  production  of  Canarese  books, 
I  should  adopt  the  series  of  works-  published  in  the  Murathee, 
whose  idiom  is  similar,  as  a  basis  for  selection  and  translation. 

74.  School-Book  .Department. — A  new  organisation  for 
the  supply  of  books  to  schools  has  been  constructed  in  the 
place  of  the  depositories  of  the  Elphinstone  Institution.  My 
proposals,  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment as  an  experimental  measure,  involved  the  formation  of  a 
central  depot  at  Bombay,  under  a  highly  efficient  native 
Curator,  with  principal  branch  depots  at  Poona,  Ahmedabad, 
and  Belgaum,  respectively,  for  Murathee,  Guzeratee,  and 
Canarese  books,  and  a  minor  branch  depot  at  every  Govern- 
ment school.  The  central  depot  is  to  be  the  chief  repository 
of  English  books. 

75.  Cheapening  of>  School-Books. — One  part  of  the  plan 
was  the  cheapening  of  school-books,  which,  always  desirable, 
had  become  positively  necessary  from  the  orders  of  the  Su- 
preme Government,  directing  that  boys  attending  State  schools 
should  be  compelled  to  buy  their  own  books.  This  rule  is 
now  everywhere  ordered,*  except  as  regards  paupers ;  but, 
under  the  late  Board  of  Education,  it  was  not  so.  Books 
were  then  supplied  to  schools  as  gifts  from  Government,  and, 

*  I  cannot  say  that  the  order  it  yet  everywhere  enforced. — £.  I.  H. 
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being  very   expensive,   were   seldom   if  ever  purchased   by 
scholars  for  themselves. 

76.  Our  newly  published  and  reprinted  books  are  made 
as  cheap  as  possible  ;#  but,  in  consideration  of  the  great  poverty 
of  many  of  our  school-boys,  Government  have  also  sanctioned 

*  I  give  a  few  examples  of  the  comparative  cost  of  the  most  commonly 
used  school-books  in  1855-56  and  1857-58 : — 


Names  of  Books. 


1865-56. 

Price  per 

Copy. 


1857-58. 

Price  per 

Copy. 


Reprints. 
Murathee. 

Berquin's  Children's  Friend,  Vol.  I 

Ditto  do.  Vol.  II 

Outlines  of  Grammar 

Duff's  History  of  the  Murathas,  Vol.  II . . . 

Rudiments  of  Geography 

Catechism  of  the  History  of  the  Murathas . 

History  of  England,  Vol.  II 

Life  of  Columbus 

Arithmetic  of  Integers , 

Dadoha's  Grammar    , 

Moral  Cla*8  Book 

Wachan  Path  Malla  (reading  lessons) 

Trigonometry 

Mirror  of  Morals    

Arithmetic  of  Fractions 

Poornank  (arithmetic  of  integers)     


Guzeratee. 


Outlines  of  Grammar 

j£sop's  Fables 

Pleasing  and  Moral  Tales . 


New  Books. 

English. 

Rudiments  of  Logic 

Owen's  Outlines  of  Modern  History 
English  Primer % 

Murathee. 

The  Atmosphere  and  its  Phenomena 

Murathee  Primer 

Murathee  Second  Book 

Essence  of  Advice  (poetry) 


Rs.  a.  p. 


Rs.  a.  p. 


1  8 
1    8 

0  3 

1  8 
0    3 

0  4 

1  8 

1  0 

0  10 

2  4 

1  0 
1  0 
0  12 
0  8 
0  12 
0    8 


0  2    0 

1  8    0 
0    4    0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

4 

10 

8 

8 

0  12 

0  12 

0    8 

0    6 

0  10 

0    6 


0  1  6 
0  12  0 
0    3    0 


0    8 

0 

2    0 

0 

0    1 

0 

0  12 

0 

0     1 

0 

0    2 

0 

0    2 

0 
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the  reduction,  where  advisable,  of  the  selling  price  of  vernacular 
books  to  not  less  than  half  the  old  selling  prices.  The  follow- 
ing books  have  been  thus  cheapened : — 


Quzeratee. 


Spelling  Book    , 

Dodslev's  Fables    

Moral  Maxims    

Pleasing  Tales 

Pleasing  and  Moral  Tales     

Youth's  Book  on  Natural  Theology 


Reduction  of  Price. 

From 

To 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

0    2    0 

0     1     0 

0    3    0 

0     1     6 

0    2    0 

0     1     0 

0    3    0 

0     1     6 

0    4    0 

0    2    0 

3    4    0 

1   10     0 

77.  Remarks. — I  cannot  yet  positively  state  as  to  the 
working  of  the  new  book  department,  but  I  doubt  not  that 
there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  books 
sold  and  circulated  in  the  country.  The  first  curator  of  the 
central  depot,  and  head  of  the  department,  was  Rao  Saheb 
Bhaskur  Damodur.  He  has  been,  as  ever,  zealous,  intelligent, 
and  efficient.  I  trust  that  in  all  future  appointments  it  may  be 
possible  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  first-rate  vernacular  and 
English  scholar  (such  as  the  present  curator),  capable  of  editing 
reprints,  and,  if  necessary,  of  compiling  or  writing  new 
educational  works  under  the  Director's  supervision. 


Name*  of  Booki. 


Euclid 

Translation  of  Uaddon's  Algebra 

Murathee  Primer  (Modi) , 

Quzeratee. 

Duff's  History  of  the  Murathas,  Vol.  II 

Geography,  Part  I 

Ditto.       Part  II 

Native  Accounts,  Part  I 

Ditto,  Part  II 

Ditto,  Part  III 


1855-56. 

1857-58. 

Price  per 

Price  per 

Copy. 

Copy. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs. 

a.  p. 

1 

0    0 

.... 

0  12    0 

— 

0 

1    0 

1 

6    0 

•  •  .  • 

0 

2    6 

.... 

0 

1     9 

.  .  •  • 

0 

1     3 

.... 

0 

1     9 

.... 

0 

3    0 
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CONDITIONS  OF  FUTURE  EDUCATIONAL  EXPANSION, 

The  partially  self-supporting  system,  had  it  been  permitted  to 
continue,  would  have  gradually  covered  the  whole  Presidency 
with  a  network  of  schools,  half  the  expense  of  which  would 
have  been  borne  by  the  State.  The  Supreme  Government, 
as  is  mentioned  in  my  Report  for  1856-57,  condemned  this 
system  as  erroneous  in  principle :  all  operations  under  it  were 
suspended,  and  from  November  1857  no  more  schools  were 
opened  except  in  cases  where  negotiations  with  local  com- 
munities had  already  gone  so  far  as  to  bind  the  faith  of 
Government.  Subsequently,  on  receiving  explanations  which 
went  to  show  that  the  partially  self-supporting  system  was 
substantially  the  same  as  the  grant-in-aid  system,  the 
Supreme  Government,  in  letter  No.  1004,  dated  29th  June 
1858,  withdrew  their  condemnation  of  its  principle,  but 
desired  that  no  new  schools  of  that  class  should  be  opened 
without  their  sanction. 

The  grant-in-aid  system,  properly  so  called,  has  only 
been  applied  to  a  few  establishments,  none  of  which  are 
native.  The  provisional  rules  laid  down  by  my  predecessor 
were  so  strict  that  I  was  unable  to  work  with  them.  I 
prepared  another  less  stringent  draft  of  regulations,  which 
were  approved  by  your  Lordship  in  Council,  and  submitted 
for  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Government,  under  date  the 
18th  June  1857,  No.  1572;  but  that  authority,  after  ten 
months'  delay,  replied,  No.  763,  dated  12th  May  1858,  as 
follows  :— 

"  His  Honor  in  Council  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable 
to  make  any  change  in  the  local  and  merely  provisional  grant- 
in-aid  rules  in  any  Presidency  until  the  time  comes  for  pass- 
ing, after  due  experience,  a  set  of  permanent  rules  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  India. 

"  It^would  be  quite  premature  at  present,  and  for  some  time 
to  come,  while  things  are  in  so  much  confusion  throughout 
a  great  part  of  the  country,  to  enter  upon  a  consideration  of 
7« 
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this  question  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  permanent  and 
universal  system,  and  in  the  meanwhile  his  Honor  in  Council 
would  do  no  more  than  act  upon  the  rules  already  in  force." 

The  rules  therefore  which  prevail  in  Bengal  were  sanctioned 
(see  Appendix  [H]),  and  notified  under  date  7th  July  1858. 
Meanwhile  the  financial  pressure  on  the  Government,  caused 
by  the  mutinies,  had  so  much  increased,  that  all  educational 
expenditure  was  practically  put  an  end  to  before  any  grants 
could  be  sanctioned. 

A  few  missionary  schools  have  thus  lost  grants  of  public 
money,  which  they  might  otherwise  have  obtained,  had  there 
not  been  so  much  delay  in  settling  the  rules.  This  I  do  not 
regret,  as  it  still  seems  an  open  question*  whether  the 
celebrated  Educational  Despatch  directed  the  giving  of 
grants  to  missionary  schools  or  not.  The  delay  has  not  had 
any,  the  slightest,  effect  in  checking  the  spread  of  native 
schools  founded  by  individuals  with  the  aid  of  Government. 
But  this  again  was  stopped  by  the  suspension  of  the  partially 
self-supporting  system. 

A  sensible  increase  may  be  made  to  the  number  and  utility 
of  Government  schools  by  a  redistribution  of  the  present 
State  expenditure.  I  carefully  digested  a  schemet  of  this 
kind,  the  result  of  which  would  be  to  establish,  in  graduated 
order,! — 

7  high  schools, 

1 5  superior  Anglo- vernacular  schools, 
150  inferior         ditto         ditto, 
500  vernacular  schools. 

My  scheme  has  been  submitted  for  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  the  Home  Government ;  ,but  even  the  increased  provi- 
sion which  it  contemplates  would  not  nearly  meet  the  demand 
of  the  country  for  primary  instruction,  nor  was  it  ever  contem- 

*  See  Lord  Ellenborough's  Minute  above,  page  9,  paragraph  SO. 
t  For  details  of  scheme  vide  Appendix  [B].  * 

X  At  the  end  of  the  year  under  report  there  were  19  English  schools  and 
469  vernacular  and  Anglo- vernacular  schools,  exclusive  of  Political  districts. 
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[dated  that  Government,  out  of  its  general  revenues,  should 
attempt  to  supply  that  demand. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  we  had  many  gratifying  proofo 
that  the  desire  of  education  is  diffusing  itself  gradually  through 
the  country,  it  was  clear  that  centuries  must  elapse  before 
primary  instruction  on  a  really  national  scale  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  people  if  they  were  left  to  themselves. 

And  even  if  Government  were  to  remove  the  present  pro- 
hibition of  increased  educational  expenditure,  neither  the 
grant-in-aid  system  proper,  nor  that  form  of  it  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  this  Presidency,  as  the  partially  self-supporting 
system,  would  afford  machinery  for  spreading  primary  schools 
quickly  over  the  country,  in  such  numbers  as  to  bring  one 
within  easy  reach  of  nearly  every  village. 

I  wish  expressly  to  guard  myself  against  being  understood 
as  putting  forward  the  opinion,  that  it  is  the  duty  or  the  policy 
of  the  Government  of  India  to  undertake  to  give  all  its  sub- 
jects the  means  of  elementary  education  without  reference  to 
their  own  wishes.  This  is  a  difficult  question,  which  I  shall 
not  here  discuss.  I  only  say  that,  if  it  is  considered  necessary 
that  the  people  should  have  such  means  of  education  put 
within  their  reach  in  a  reasonable  time,  Government  must 
undertake  to  do  it;  and  if  provision  be  not  (as  it  certainly 
will  not  be)  made  in  that  behalf  out  of  the  general  revenues, 
it  must  be  made  by  some  special  legislation. 

I  now  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  Lordship  in  Coun- 
cil to  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Hope,  the  inspector  for 
Guzerat,  who  has  consistently  opposed  the  voluntary  system 
of  school  extension,  presses  for  an  enactment  to  authorise  the 
levy  of  a  compulsory  educational  rate.  In  justice  to  Mr. 
Hope  I  record  his  letter  in  extenso  in  a  note,#  though  I  am 
unable  to  concur  with  all  the  views  expressed  in  it. 

*  Extract  paragraphs  1  to  12  of  a  letter  from  the  Educational  Inspector, 
Guzerat  Division,  No.  866,  dated  28th  July  1858  :— 

"  1 .  The  partially  self-supporting  system. — It  is  now  eighteen  months  since 
the  increase  of  schools  under  the  partially  self-supporting  system  in  the  Honor- 
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Before  considering  his  emphatic  condemnation  of  the 
partially  self-supporting  system,  I  would  remind  Government 
that  the  institution  of  it  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  That  body  wa9  composed  of  cautious  and 
experienced  persons,  who  had,  for  many  years,  interested 
themselves  in  native  education.  Influential  native  gentle- 
men belonged  to  the  Board,  two  of  whom  had  subscribed  to 
the  fund  which,  in  1827,  was  raised  to   do  honour  to  Mr. 

able  Company's  districts  was  stopped  by  Government  Since  then  the  work  of  the 
department  has  been  that  of  consolidation ;  the  improvement  of  school  organi- 
sation and  discipline,  the  construction  of  school-houses,  the  training  of  masters, 
the  perfection  of  its  own  machinery,  are  the  points  which  have  occupied  its 
attention.  Whether  things  are  to  remain  in  statu  quo,  or  the  partially  self- 
supporting  system  is  to  be  reverted  to,  or  some  other  adopted  in  its  room, 
appears  to  be  undecided.  Under  these  circumstances  I  take  the  liberty  of  sub- 
mitting the  following  remarks  on  the  working  of  that  system  hitherto  and  the 
policy  which  its  results  should  lead  us  to  adopt  in  future. 

"  2.  Its  slow  and  imperfect  xcorJting. — In  previous  communications  it  has 
been  fully  explained  what  infinite  labour  and  loss  of  time  are  involved  in  get- 
ting up  partially  self-supporting  schools,  and  how  often  the  jealousy  of  rival 
parties  or  castes,  the  obstinacy  of  a  few  interested  persons,  or  disputes  as  to  the 
mode  of  raising  the  subscription,  led  to  failure  even  in  places  where  the  inha- 
bitants were,  in  the  abstract,  willing  to  pay.  The  results  of  the  operation  were 
as  unsatisfactory  and  insignificant  as  their  production  was  laborious.  When 
the  inspector  and  all  his  deputies,  aided  by  all  the  mamlutdars  and  their  sub- 
ordinates, had  worked  as  hard  as  possible  for  seven  or  eight  months  to  educate 
the  masses,  they  produced  some  thirty  or  forty  schools,  at  most,  among  a  po- 
pulation of  three  or  four  millions,  and  these  schools,  moreover,  probably  not 
generally  situated  in  the  localities  whose  size,  importance,  and  evident  wants 
pointed  them  out  as  requiring  them,  but  in  those  whose  inhabitants  had  proved 
most  yielding  and  complaisant  Thus  the  town  of  Veerumgaum,  with  16,000 
inhabitants,  is  without  a  school,  while  Rampoora,  a  wild  Coolee  village  near  it, 
has  got  one. 

"  3.  Its  defects  in  theory, — But  these  results,  such  as  they  are,  might  pos- 
sibly be  put  up  with,  in  the  hope  that  time  would  rectify  defects,  if  they  pos- 
sessed anything  of  a  permanent  nature.  But  the  partially  self-supporting 
system  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  self-destruction.  It  pre-supposes 
in  the  mass  of  the  people  a  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education,  an 
earnestness  sufficient  to  make  them  drown  all  party  feuds  and  prejudices  in 
order  to  obtain  it,  a  power  of  combination  and  self-government  such  that 
they  will  systematically  tax  themselves,  and  an  honesty  which  will  bear  them 
immaculate  through  the  greateit  temptations  to  partiality,  embezzlement,  and 
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Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  and  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Elphinstone  Institution.  The  secretary  of  the 
Board,  Dr.  Stovell,  was,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  person, 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  education  in  Western  India. 

Mr.  Hope  complains  that  the  system  is  slow  and  trouble- 
some to  work.  It  is  certainly  slow,  as  any  scheme  of  per- 
suasion must  be  when  compared  with  that  of  a  compulsory 
educational  act.     Judged  by  other  standards,  it  might  seem 

fraud.  But  Dot  only  does  it  thus  assume  that  the  people  have  what  they  have 
not,  but  also  that  they  have  not  what  they  have,  or,  at  least,  it  overlooks  some  of 
their  especial  characteristics.  They  have,  as  a  race,  an  instinctive  habit  of 
submitting  to  the  decrees  of  the  powers  that  be,  which  nothing  but  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstances  can  break,  and  even  then  only  f»r  a  time.  They 
have  been  trained  to  suspect  Government  by  centuries  of  oppression,  and  this 
suspicion  is  aroused  when  they  see  it  attempting  to  do  by  persuasion  what  it 
has  the  power  to  command.  They  have  a  natural  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
the  weak ;  and  such  conduct  in  Government  they  take  as  a  proof  of  weakness, 
and  resist  accordingly.  The  partially  self-supporting  system  was  thus  framed  to 
suit  a  state  of  society  which  does  not  exist,  aud,  at  the  same  time,  abandon  the 
advantages  and  run  counter  to  the  characteristic  prejudices  of  that  which  does. 

"4.  Its  defects  in  practice. — Such  are  some  of  its  defects  in  theory.  Its 
practical  application  is  a  continual  violation  of  most  of  the  leading  principles  of 
taxation.  The  amount  paid  by  individuals  is  often  uncertain  and  not  uniform. 
All  do  not  pay  according  to  their  ability;  and  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
annoyance  to  the  people  is  caused  for  the  collection  of  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  money.  A  system  such  ss  this  may  be  propped  up  for  a  time  by 
persuasion  and  influence,  but  ultimately  it  must  work  out  its  owu  ruin. 

u5.  Ootursundu  caee. — The  following  practical  illustration  of  its  working 
may  not  be  considered  out  of  place : — 

"  Ootursunda  is  a  very  rich  village  in  the  Kaira  Collectorate,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  9,477,  and  yields  a  revenue  to  Government  of  about  Hupees  9,000  per 
annum.  It  has  a  partially  self-supporting  school,  for  which  it  is  bound  to  pay 
Hupees  150  per  annum.  The  master  is  popular/and  the  number  of  pupils 
varies,  according  to  season  and  circumstances,  from  forty  to  eighty  children. 
The  people  were  well  satisfied  with  the  school,  and  willing  to  pay  the  trifle  re- 
quired for  its  support.  But  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  leading  men  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  levied,  to  terminate  which  I  was  lately 
obliged  to  go  to  the  place  myself.  I  found  three  parties,  one  of  which  desired  a 
house  tax,  another  an  enhancement  of  the  land  assessment,  and  a  third  the  levy 
of  a  duty  on  certain  articles.  After  two  days  of  fruitless  talk,  I,  on  the  third, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  adoption  of  the  first  and  most  practicable  measure. 

"  6.    Same  subject.— This  was  only  introductory  to  the  great  trouble  of 
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sufficiently  rapid.  It  may  give  a  more  precise  view,  however, 
to  state  that,  under  the  partially  self-supporting  system, 
exclusive  of  Political  districts, 

32  schools  were  opened  in  1855, 
195    ditto  ditto         1856, 

27    ditto  ditto         1857, 

9    ditto  ditto         1858. 

(The  order  suspending  operations  under  the  partially  self- 
getting  hold  of  every  householder  in  the  village  to  obtain  from  him  hi*  trifling 
contribution  at  the  rate  of  four  annas  per  annum.  Some  were  busy  ploughing  or 
sowing,  others  were  going  to  neighbouring  villages  to  sell  their  produce.  Each 
had  to  be  called  away  from  his  business,  and  to  lose  half  a  day  at  least.  In  the 
middle  a  fresh  difficulty  occurred.  The  Brahmins  in  a  body  declined  to  pay  on 
the  ground  of  their  social  supremacy.  The  other  castes  objected  loudly,  and 
the  question  remained  open  for  three  days.  At  length  it  was  settled  by  a  very 
oriental  expedient — that  of  drawing  lot*.  Four  different  sums  of  money  were 
written  on  pieces  of  paper,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  caste  should  pay  the  sum 
written  on  the  one  drawn.  As  luck  would  have  it  the  lowest  came  out,  and 
the  caste  got  off  for  one-fifth  of  what  it  ought  to  have  paid,  the  balance  fall- 
ing, of  course,  on  the  rest  of  the  village.  At  length  the  whole  of  the  money 
thus  due  was  collected,  but  at  what  cost?  The  mamlutdar,  the  district  deputy 
collector,  and  I  had  done  little  else  for  six  days,  and  the  villagers  were  tho- 
roughly worried  with  being  troubled  and  taken  away  from  their  work,  the 
cultivators  for  half  a  day  at  least— the  headmen  for  the  whole  time  ;  so  that  I 
believe  that  the  whole  population  would,  at  that  time,  have  readily  signed  a 
petition  for  the  abolition  of  the  school.  • 

"  7.  Probable  collapse  of  the  system. — The  above  is  not  a  solitary  in- 
stance ;  many  other  villages  dislike  the  mode  of  contribution,  the  anna  fee,  or 
some  other  part  of  the  partially  self-supporting  system  ;  and  I  fear  that,  when 
the  periods  for  which  different  agreements  have  been  made  expire,  a  consi- 
derable number  will  not  be  renewed.  The  desire  for  improvement  will  have 
been  extinguished  by  the  unpalatable  mode  of  promoting  it. 

"8.  What  should  be  substituted?  —  It  may  be  thought  that,  the  '  indige- 
nous school  encouragement'  and  the  partially  self-supporting  systems  having 
been  shown  to  be  unworkable,  the  only  alternative  is,  that  Government  should 
establish  schools  at  its  own  expense,  and  that  the  adoption  of  this  is  impossible. 
But  another  and  simple  course  lies  before  us. 

"  0.  Same  subject. — Government  desires,  I  presume,  to  give  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  an  education  suited  to  their  station,  to  enable  them  to  detect 
fraud  in  the  books  of  money-lender  and  village  accountant,  and  escape  imposi- 
tion in  the  sale  of  their  produce.  It  desires  also  to  accomplish  this  without  a 
large  outlay.    If  for  this  purpose  no  means  but  persuasion  are  to  be  used,  aud 
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supporting  plan  was  dated  15th  November  1857.)  That  the 
system  is  troublesome  must  also  be  admitted.  Some  suspi- 
cion might  attach  to  this  kind  of  objection,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  not  when  it  is  made  by  an  officer  so 
zealous  as  Mr.  Hope  is  known  to  be. 

The  inspector  speaks  very  frankly  of  the  unfitness  of  the 
natives  (in  his  opinion)  for  so  much  of  self-government  as  the 
partially  self-supporting  system  requires  in  its  administration. 

schools,  whether  Government  or  indigenous,  it  matters  not,  are  to  be  established, 
abolished,  and  perhaps  re-established,  according  to  the  changeful  inclinations  of 
the  people,  then  the  whole  strength  of  the  present,  or  even  a  larger,  supervising 
staff  will  be  required  for  many  years  to  come,  and  the  end,  if  obtained  at  all, 
will  only  be  so  in  an  unequal  and  imperfect  manner,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
some  generations.  But  if  Government  will  use  its  power,  as  any  Government, 
and  more  es|iecially  a  despotic  one,  has  a  moral  right  to  do,  for  the  purpose 
of  economising  its  resources,  and  hastening  and  ensuring  the  improvement  of 
its  people,  the  way  is  open  before  it.  Let  an  Act  be  passed,  to  be  declared  in 
force  from  year  to  year  in  such  towns  and  villages  as  appear  to  the  educational 
authorities  most  ready  for  and  in  want  of  schools,  and  rendering  those  places 
liable  to  a  certain  assessment  for  the  entire  expense  of  supporting  them.  For 
a  draft  and  more  detailed  explanation  of  such  an  Act,  I  beg  to  refer  to  my 
letter  No.  482,  of  April  22nd,  1857. 

"  10.  Advantages  of  new  plan, — The  advantages  of  such  a  system  to  Go- 
vernment, this  department,  and  the  people,  are  numerous.  Schools  could  be 
multiplied  till  they  covered  the  country  without  costing  a  farthing  to  the  State. 
The  educational  department,  freed  from  the  immense  labour  and  waste  of  time 
of  getting  up  and  keeping  going  schools  by  persuasion,  would  have  sufficient 
leisure  for  the  duties  more  peculiarly  its  own,  of  improving  school  instruction  and 
discipline,  training  masters,  preparing  school-books,  and  increasing  vernacular 
school-books  generally.  The  people  would  have  education  brought  to  their 
doors  with  no  ignorant  fellow-villagers'  party  feuds,  unequal  payments,  caste 
oppression,  and  fraud,  necessity  of  impossible  self-government,  or  vexatious 
mode  of  collection  to  hinder  their  obtaining  it,  and  would,  in  most  cases,  scarcely 
be  aware  of  paying  the  paltry  annual  sum  required  from  them  in  exchange. 
Had  such  a  system  existed  in  Ootursunda,  every  ryot's  four  annas  would  have  been 
paid  with  his  revenue  instalment,  without  causing  the  slightest  irritation  or 
difficulty. 

"11.  Can  compulsion  be  used? — It  may  be  objected  that  this  system  in- 
volves compulsion,  which  cannot  be  safely  used.  I  reply  unhesitatingly  that  it 
can,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

"  (1)  The  people  are  naturally  accustomed  to  obey  the  decrees  of  their  rulers 
without  resisting. 
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It  seems  to  me  that,  though  he  may  possibly  be  right,  he 
leaves  out  of  view  the  important  truth  that  the  only  way 
people  can  be  taught  to  govern  themselves  is  by  their  being 
allowed  (in  some  safe,  small  sphere)  to  try.  No  one  can  learn 
to  swim  without  going  into  the  water.  Probably,  the  partially 
self-supporting  system  does  not  presuppose  or  demand  so 
much  honesty  and  enlightenment  and  power  of  combination  as 
he  seems  to  suggest,  but  only  the  germs  and  rudiments  of  that 
power,  which  the  system  itself  practically  tends  to  foster. 
In  the  latter  portion  of  his  3rd  paragraph   he  advances 

"  (2)  They  would  prefer  being  in  the  equitable  hands  of  Government  to  those 
of  their  own  jobbing  headmen,  sureties,  and  castes,  who  now  have  the  levying 
of  educational  contributions  from  them. 

"  (3)  The  amount  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  levy  will  be  extremely  small, 
probably  never  more  than  from  4  to  6  annas  per  house  per  annum,  for  instance. 

"  (4)  By  the  plan  proposed,  whole  districts  would  not  be  assessed  at  once, 
ao  as  to  excite  fear  and  opposition,  but  the  most  intelligent  and  well-disposed  vil- 
lages or  circles  of  villages  would  annually  be  selected  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Act,  their  number  being  in  practice  proportioned  to  that  of  normally  trained 
masters  available. 

"  (5)  The  advantages  of  education  are  becoming  more  generally  recognised, 
and  will  become  more  so  as  the  schools  become  more  efficient  The  rules  for 
admission  into  the  public  service  are  amended  ;  and  it  is  perceived  that  a  well- 
informed  ryot,  who  pays  a  small  sum  for  education,  is,  in  reality,  through  his 
superior  aptitude  for  business,  a  richer  man  than  an  ignorant  one  who  does  not. 

"  (6)  Moreover,  compulsion  is  nothing  in  India.  The  educational  rate  lately 
ordered  to  be  included  in  the  new  assessment  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  is 
a  compulsory  payment,  and  a  more  objectionable  one  than  that  now  proposed, 
as  by  it  whole  districts  are  assessed  at  once,  irrespective  of  the  relative  fitness  for 
schools  evinced  by  their  component  villages. 

"  (7)  Finally,  the  imposition  of  a  rate  was  recommended  by  Captain  Win- 
grate  ;  it  is  approved  of  by  Mr.  Reid  in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  and  Mr. 
Chapman  in  Bengal  (vide  their  Reports),  and  is  considered  feasible  and  expe- 
dient by  almost  every  experienced  local  officer,  European  and  native,  whom  I 
have  come  across. 

"  12.  Necessity  far  a  decision. — I  respectfully  point  out  the  urgent  necessity 
for  coming  td  a  final  decision  regarding  the  system  to  be  adopted  in  future  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  ss  of  the  agreements  which  have  been  entered  into  or 
fixed  sums  subscribed  in  the  lump  for  partially  self-supporting  schools,  two 
will  come  to  an  end  in  January  next,  two  in  March,  one  in  April,  and  four 
more  before  the  end  of  September  1859;  and  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  be 
provided  beforehand  with  instructions  how  to  act  regarding  them." 
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what  I  must  call  a  paradox.  If  the  natives  have  been 
"trained  to  suspect  Government  by  centuries  of  oppression," 
the  conclusion  would  seem  to  be,  not  that  the  Asiatic  system 
of  compulsion  should  be  continued,  but  rather  that  some  very 
different  method  of  government  should  be  introduced,  that 
might  tend  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  "training"  referred 
to.  The  voluntary  system  may  be  suspected  by  some,  but  a 
system  of  compulsion  would  probably  not  be  popular  with 
the  same  persons,  and  might  be  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Hope  does  not  seem  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a 
compulsory  educational  rate  raising  universal  discontent ;  and 
he  refers,  with  approbation,  to  the  compulsory  system  of  the 
North- Western  Provinces,  and  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
Bengal  educational  inspectors  recommending  compulsion,  in 
apparent  ignorance  that  both  of  his  authorities  have  been  lately 
(I  will  not  say  discredited)  but  animadverted  on.  (The  in- 
spector's suggestion  was  repudiated  by  Government.)  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  reply  has  been  made  to  the  following  passage 
from  Mr.  Raikes'  "  Notes  on  the  Revolt  in  the  North-Western 
Provinces,"  which  is  in  every  one's  hand : — "  If  one  fact  was, 
during  the  late  troubles,  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  another, 
it  was  this,  that  the  body  of  the  natives  hated  our  system  of 
village  schools,  whilst  they  clung  to  our  colleges.  The  reasons 
for  this  preference  and  aversion  seem  to  be  these :  The  village 
schools  were  generally  supported  by  a  subscription  of  one  per 
cent,  on  the  Government  revenue.  The  influence  of  local 
officers  was  enough  to  induce  the  land-holders  to  grant  this  cess, 
but  at  heart  the  ignorant  Zemindars  looked  upon  the  whole 
scheme  with  suspicion  and  aversion,  as  calculated  to  interfere 
with  their  religion  and  their  pocket  at  the  same  time.'9 

I  cannot  assent  to,  I  do  not  quite  understand,  the  suggestion 
in  Mr.  Hope's  4th  paragraph,  that  the  present  system  of  volun- 
tary contribution  is  in  practice  "  a  continual  violation  of  most 
of  the  leading  principles  of  taxation."  Irregularity  of  contri- 
bution is  of  the  essence  of  every  purely  voluntary  system,  to 
which  the  "  principles  of  taxation"  are  quite  inapplicable. 
7b 
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The  whole  of  Mr.  Hope's  letter  seems  to  illustrate  the 
impatience  of  a  sanguine  and  zealous  officer  in  dealing  with  a 
rather  impracticable  community,  who  are  liberal  in  professions 
and  promises,  from  which  they  feel  no  shame  whatever  in 
receding  when  they  are  called  upon  to  act  up  to  them.  Even 
where  they  sincerely  wish  for  a  school,  and  are  willing  to 
make  the  trifling  payment  necessary  for  its  maintenance,  they 
are  too  apt  to  contrive  delays,  in  the  hope  of  shifting  the 
burden  off  their  own  shoulders  on  to  others. 

The  same  tale  is  told  by  the  other  inspectors.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  depend  on  the  people  keeping  their  faith.  Legal  com- 
pulsion would  be  highly  impolitic,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  consi- 
derable percentage  of  our  partially  self-supporting  schools  are 
continually  in  danger  of  dissolution  through  some  village 
intrigue  or  caprice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  these 
schools  have  been  opened  by  over-sanguine  officers  in  places 
where  the  people  did  not  really  wish  to  have  them.  A  native 
petition  for  a  school  is,  as  Government  are  well  aware,  a 
document  perfectly  worthless  in  itself  as  evidence  of  the  peo- 
ple's wishes,  for  it  is  notorious  that  a  pressing  inspector  (espe- 
cially if  belonging  to  the  Civil  Service)  or  Mamlutdar  could 
procure  one,  drawn  up  in  the  usual  form,  from  any  village  in 
the  Presidency.  Mr.  Hope's  2nd  paragraph  leads  me  to  sup- 
pose this  may  have  been  the  case  in  his  division  ;  and  nearly 
two  years  ago  I  expressed  apprehensions,  since  realized,  that 
the  same  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  Dekkan  (see  my  brief 
Administration  Report  for  1856-57,  paragraph  56). 

But  still,  in  many  instances,  such  as  those  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Hope's  fifth  and  sixth  paragraphs,  communities  are  in 
danger  of  losing  good  and  valued  schools,  simply  for  want  of 
facilities,  such  as  the  Legislature  can  only  give,  for  assessing 
and  levying  the  necessary  funds ;  and  now  that  the  political 
agitation  of  the  last  two  years  is  subsiding,  I  think  the  time  is 
come  when  an  Act  may  safely  be  passed  to  enable  the  people 
to  tax  themselves  for  educational  purposes.  The  local  Govern- 
ment have  already  approved  of  this  principle  (see  Government 
letter  No.  1586,  dated  16th  May  1856).     I  have  therefore 
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prepared  the  following  Bill,  partly  on  the  model  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Act  (XL  of  1853),  which  has  been  settled  in  consultation- 
with  the  Remembrancer  of  Legal  Affairs,  and  beg  that,  if 
approved,  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  Legislative  Council. 

BILL. 
Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
villages,  and  other  places  under  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  to 
make  better  provision  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  schools  of  secular  learning ;  It  is  enacted  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  inhabitants  of  any  town,  village,  or  place  under  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  who  are  desirous  of  making  better 
provision  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  or 
schools  of  secular  learning,  may  apply  to  the  Governor  in 
Council,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  school  or  schools  required, 
and  praying  for  an  order  that  this  Act  shall  be  put  in  force  in 
such  town,  village,  or  place. 

II.  Whenever  such  an  application  shall  be  made  to  the 
Government  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  notice  thereof  shall 
be  given,  by  advertisement,  in  the  Government  Gazette  of  the 
Presidency,  and  also  by  proclamation  in  such  town,  village,  or 
place,  setting  forth  the  purport  and  effect  of  the  application, 
and  allowing  such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  fixed  in  that 
behalf  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  village,  or  place,  who  may  desire  to  forward  petitions  to 
Government  for  or  against  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  therein. 

III.  The  Governor  in  Council  shall  duly  consider  all 
such  petitions,  and,  on  the  expiry  of  the  time  allowed  for 
receiving  the  same,  shall  make  an  order  which  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Government  Gazette,  and  also  notified  by  public 
proclamation  within  such  town,  village,  or  place,  reciting  that 
the  application  appears  or  does  not  appear,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  be  approved  by  the  inhabitants,  either  as  regards  the  whole 
or  only  part  of  such  application  ;  and  if  the  application  shall 
appear  to  be  approved,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  then  declaring 
this  Act  to  be  in  force  in  such  town,  village,  or  place,  for 
such  purposes  and  to  such  extent  as  shall  appear  to  the  said 
Governor  in  Council  to  be  approved  by  the  inhabitants. 
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IV.  Whenever  such  order  shall  be  made  and  published  as 
aforesaid,  this  Act  shall  come  into  force  in  the  said  town, 
village,  or  place,  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  such  order 
in  the  Government  Gazette ;  and  the  publication  of  the  said 
order  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  provisions  herein- 
before contained  have  been  complied  with,  and  that  the  Act  is 
thenceforth  in  force  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  order. 

V.  Whenever  this  Act  shall  come  into  force  in  any  town, 
village,  or  place,  the  Governor  in  Council  shall  appoint  the 
Educational  Inspector  and  Deputy  Educational  Inspector  of 
the  district  in  which  the  town,  village,  or  place  may  be  situate, 
and  such  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  other  persons  as  he 
may  think  necessary,  to  be  School  Commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  Act.  And  the  Governor  in 
Council  may  remove  any  of  the  Commissioners  and  appoint 
others,  and  may  fill  up  vacancies  occurring  among  the  Com- 
missioners, as  he  may  think  fit 

VI.  The  Commissioners  so  appointed  shall  have  power  to 
make  rules,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  for 
the  more  effectually  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  appointed ;  which  rules,  when  approved  by  the  Governor 
in  Council,  and  until  they  are  rescinded  or  amended  as  herein- 
after provided,  shall  be  of  the  same  force  within  the  said  town, 
village,  or  place,  as  if  they  were  inserted  in  this  Act. 

VII.  The  Rules  to  be  prepared  by  the  Commissioners 
shall  provide,  among  other  things,  for — 

(a)  The  levy  of  taxes  or  duties  in  the  town,  village,  or 
place  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  amount  or  rate  of  such 
taxes  or  duties,  the  mode  of  collecting  the  same,  and  of 
ensuring  the  safety  and  due  application  of  the  monies  collected. 

(b)  The  engagement,  remuneration,  control,  and  dismissal  of 
teachers  and  other  persons  to  be  employed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  branches  of  secular  learning  to  be  taught,  and  the 
rules  of  discipline  to  be  enforced,  in  the  schools  established  by 
the  Commissioners. 

(d)  The  manner  in  which,  from  time  to  time,  the  rules  in 
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force  are  to  be  amended  or  rescinded :  provided  that  no  such 
amendment  or  rescission  shall  take  effect  until  approved  by 
the  Governor  in  Council. 

VIII.  The  Commissioners  for  the  time  being  shall  have 
full  power,  subject  to  the  rules  so  laid  down,  to  hold  lands, 
houses,  and  other  property,  and  to  expend  and  apply  monies 
collected  by  them  under  this  Act  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  school  or  schools  of  secular  learning,  and  the 
payment  of  teachers  and  other  necessary  servants,  and  to  enter 
into  all  necessary  contracts,  and  to  bring,  and  defend,  and  com- 
promise all  suits,  actions,  and  other  legal  proceedings,  and  to 
do  all  other  things  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  effectual 
carrying  out  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  appointed. 

IX.  No  Commissioner  shall  be  personally  liable  for  any  con- 
tract made  by  the  Commissioners  under  this  Act;  but  every 
Commissioner  shall  be  liable  for  any  misapplication  of  the  monies 
collected  to  which  he  shall  have  been  knowingly  party  or  privy, 
or  which  shall  have  happened  through  his  gross  neglect  of  duty, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  be  sued  for  the  same,  as  for  money  due 
to  and  at  the  suit  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Government. 

X.  The  powers  of  Act  II.  1839  shall  be  applied,  for  the 
recovery  of  all  arrears  of  taxes  and  duties  due  under  this  Act ; 
and  every  Magistrate  shall  put  in  force  the  powers  of  the  said 
Act  II.  of  1839  for  that  purpose,  whenever  thereunto  required 
by  the  Commissioners  or  their  authorised  agent. 

XI.  No  tax  or  duty  on  property,  made  under  this  act,  shall 
be  defective  for  want  of  form ;  and  it  shall  be  enough  in  any 
such  tax  or  duty  on  property,  or  any  assessment  of  value  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  tax  or  duty,  if  the  property  rated 
or  assessed  shall  be  so  described  as  to  be  generally  known,  and  it 
shall  not  be  necessary  to  name  the  owner  or  occupier  thereof. 

XII.  All  moveable  property  found  in  any  house  or  building, 
or  upon  any  land  assessed  under  this  Act,  may  be  seized  and 
sold  by  warrant  of  a  Magistrate  for  payment  of  any  arrears 
of  tax  laid  on  such  house,  building,  or  land  under  this  Act 

XI II.  All  Commissioners  acting  in  execution  of  this  Act 
shall,  on  or  before  the  last  day  in  April  in  every  year,  make  up 
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and  send  to  the  Governor  in  Council  an  account  of  all  sums 
received  and  spent  by  them  in  the  foregoing  year,  in  such 
form  and  with  such  vouchers  as  the  Governor  in  Council 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

XIV.  No  monies  collected  under  this  Act  shall  be  applied 
in  or  towards  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  schools  or 
classes  for  religious  instruction,  or  the  payment  of  religious 
teachers  of  any  kind  whatsoever ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  under  this  Act  to  carefully 
prohibit  the  teaching  of  religious  doctrines  in  each  and  every 
school  established  or  maintained  by  them  under  this  Act. 

XV.  The  Governor  in  Council  may,  at  any  time,  suspend 
the  operation  of  this  Act  in  any  town,  village,  or  place,  and 
appoint  any  person  or  persons  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
behaviour  of  the  Commissioners  or  any  of  them,  or  of  their 
servants,  in  the  execution  of  this  Act. 

XVI.  The  word  '  place,'  wherever  it  occurs  in  this  Act, 
shall  be  construed  to  include  any  district,  suburb,  quarter,  or 
number  of  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  may  combine  in 
applying  to  the  Government  to  have  this  Act  put  in  force 
under  one  set  of  Commissioners  for  such  district,  suburb, 
quarter,  or  number  of  villages. 

I  am  also  prepared  to  recommend  a  measure  for  enabling 
the  Governor  in  Council  to  tax  any  town,  village,  or  district 
for  the  supply  of  elementary  free  schools  on  the  report  of  the 
local  Revenue  Authorities  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
advisable  for  the  particular  place.  On  this  subject,  however, 
which,  to  some  extent,  involves  the  questionable  method  of 
compulsion,  I  shall  address  Government  separately  after  re- 
ceiving their  orders  on  the  Draft  Act  above  set  out.  I  do  not, 
in  the  meanwhile,  criticise  Mr.  Hope's  rough  draft  of  a  com- 
pulsory enactment,  which,  if  necessary,  shall  be  submitted  to 
Government  in  ex  ten  so  with  my  subsequent  proceedings. 

I  have  thus  touched  on  the  broader  features  of  the  year's 
administration.  I  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  colleges 
and  other  institutions  which  come  more  especially  under  my 
personal  observation. 
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78.  University. — The  university  of  Bombay  was  incorpo- 
rated by  Act  XXII.  of  1857,  which  substantially  corresponds 
with  the  Acts  incorporating  the  Universities  of  Madras  and 
Calcutta. 

79.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  by  the  Senate 
members  of  the  Syndicate,  in  whose  hands  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  the  academy  was  to  be  reposed : — 

Chairman. — Vice  Chancellor,  ex-officio. 

E.  I.  Howard,  Esq.,  } 

Dr.  R.  Haines,  Mn  Arts. 

Capt.  W.  F.  Marriott,        3 

WEFrereEsq.,  J^ 

A.  J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  J 

Dr.  C.  Morehead,  in  Medicine. 

Captain  H.  Rivers,  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Secretary. — Registrar,  ex-officio. 

80.  The  Senate  also  appointed  R.  S.  Sinclair,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the 
Elphinstone  College,  to  be  registrar. 

81.  The  Syndicate  have  been  actively  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing, for  submission  to  the  Senate,  a  draft-body  of  bye-laws 
and  regulations,  on  the  basis  of  the  corresponding  rules  of  the 
Calcutta  University.  This  code,  when  revised  and  passed  by 
the  Senate,  will  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  in  Council  for 
approval  and  sanction.  It  would  be  premature  to  discuss  or 
specify  the  modifications  which,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
under  report,  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate. 

82.  Affiliated  Colleges. — The  following  Government  in- 
stitutions will  doubtless  be  affiliated  to  the  university : — The 
Elphinstone  College  at  Bombay,  the  Poona  College  at  Poona 
(in  the  faculty  of  "  Arts "),  the  Law  School  at  Bombay,  the 
Grant  Medical  College  at  Bombay,  and  the  future  Civil 
Engineering  College  (the  site  of  which  is  not  yet  fixed),  in 
the  faculties  respectively  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Civil 
Engineering.  The  only  private  academy  that  will  apply  for 
affiliation,  to  my  knowledge,  is  the  Free  General  Assembly's 
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Institution  at  Bombay,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilson. 

83.  In  my  report  for  last  year  I  stated,  at  some  length,  the 
reasons  which  led  me  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  provincial 
colleges  in  this  Presidency,  and  to  recommend,  in  preference 
to  that  scheme,  the  elevation  of  a  certain  number  of  our 
existing  provincial  English  schools  to  the  rank  of  high  schools, 
furnished  with  good  English  masters,  and  exhibitions  to  be 
held  at  college,  as  in  the  case  of  English  grammar  and  public 
schools.  These  proposals  have  received  the  assent  of  the  local 
Government,  and  have  been  recommended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Government  at  home.  It  seems  likely,  therefore, 
that,  for  some  years  to  come  at  least,  there  will  be  no  more 
than  the  six  above-mentioned  colleges  affiliated  to  the 
university. 

84.  Government  Colleges  for  General  Education.  JEZphin- 
stone  College. — In  handing  up  his  too-long  delayed  annual 
report,  Dr.  Harkness,  the  principal,  makes  the  following 
appeal : — 

85.  "  From  1836  to  1855 1  submitted  annual  reports,  which, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  them  in  other  respects,  I  can 
truly  affirm  were  written  most  conscientiously.  In  none 
of  these,  as  written  by  my  self y*  will  anything  be  found  that  is 

« fairly  chargeable  with  exaggeration  or  colouring.  They  con- 
tain no  statement  which  I  did  not,  and  do  not,  honestly  believe. 
At  the  same  time  I  more  than  once  warned  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion that  the  system  of  each  professor  examining  and  reporting 
upon  his  own  classes  was  wrong  in  principle,  and  urged  the 
appointment  of  extra  professorial  examiners.  These  facts  can 
be  ascertained  from  the  records. 

"  Still,  so  far  from  being  exempt  from  the  charges  that  have 
of  late  been  brought  against  the  college  generally,  the  blame, 

•  "  I  merely  forwarded  the  reports  of  the  other  professors  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  From  these,  and  the  reports  submitted  by  myself,  the  Board  se- 
lected for  publication  such  extracts  as  were  judged  proper  up  to  1850,  from 
which  date  the  reports  have  been  printed  in  full." 
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as  you  are  aware,  has  fallen  chiefly  on  me.  These  charges  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  They  professed  to  be  founded  on  the 
reports  of  the  examiners  appointed  in  1856,  and  were  widely 
circulated  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  They  amount- 
ed to  this* — that  all  previous  reports  had  been  deliberately* 
fabricated  for  the  purpo&  of  deception,  the  professors  being 
the  prime  movers  in  the  fraud. 

"  Now,  though  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  ask  either 
you  or  the  Government  to  defend  me  against  charges  con- 
tained in  anonymous  writings,  yet,  as  those  in  question 
profess  to  be  founded  on  official  documents,  they  can 
only  be  answered  officially.  And  if,  on  inquiry,  they  are 
found  to  be  unjust,  as  I  feel  confident  they  will  in  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  trust  that  it  may  not  be  considered 
presumptuous  on  my  part  to  entreat  that  I  may  be  exone- 
rated from  charges  so  hurtful  to  my  feelings  and  so  injurious 
to  my  character." 

86.  I  have  carefully  read  the  published  reports  by  Dr. 
Harkness,  and  feel  that  it  is  due  to  him  to  state  my  perfect 
reliance  on  their  truthfulness  and  conscientiousness.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  passage  can  be  found  in  any  one  of  his  reports 
on  the  Elphinstone  Institution  containing  exaggerated  lan- 
guage, still  less  any  positive  misstatement.  As  to  "  deliberate 
fabrications  for  the  purpose  of  deception,"  no  one  who  knows 
Dr.  Harkness  would  indulge  in  a  slander  so  improbable.  I 
am  not  aware  of  such  a  charge  having  been  made  ag&inst  him 
in  any  quarter  where  it  would  deserve  attention. 

87.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Education  did  create  misapprehension  as  to  the 
progress  of  college  instruction  in  this  Presidency.  They 
were  very  likely  misled  by  the  necessarily  delusive  results  of 
examinations  conducted  by  professors  on  their  own  classes. 
They  were  no  doubt  generously  sanguine,  and  looked  (as 
men  will  look),  in  perfect  good  faith,  too  exclusively  on  such 

*  "There  were  shades  of  difference  among  them,  but  this  in  substance  was 
either  insinuated  or  roundly  stated." 
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evidence  as  seemed  to  show  that  the  cause  was  prospering 
which  they  had  so  much  at  heart 

88.  But  I  cannot  acquit  the  Board  of  Education  of 
having,  probably  by  negligence,  given  occasion  to  a  serious 
misunderstanding  on  a  matter  of  fact.  The  published  answers 
of  students  in  their  reports  could  not*- 1  say  this  confidently — 
have  been  printed  without  alteration  from  the  original 
MSS.  The  printer  probably  corrected,  without  prohibition, 
faults  of  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  &c;  and,  even  if 
no  more  was  done  than  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  selected 
answers  printed  in  the  reports  altogether  lose  their  value  as 
evidences  of  scholarship.  Such  censurable  negligence  shall 
never  occur  as  long  as  I  can  help  it.  Every  printed  answer 
in  my  reports  has  been  and  shall  be,  as  far  as  diligence  can 
make  it,  verbatim  et  literatim,  a  transcript  of  the  unrevised 
written  original. 

89.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  reports  by  the  princi- 
pal and  professors  of  the  studies  during  the  past  year,  a  report 
by  the  senior  scholarship  examiners,  with  a  memorandum  by 
the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  thereon,  containing  a  review 
of  the  history  of  the  college  during  the  past  three  years.  The 
narrative,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer,  is,  on  the  whole, 
encouraging. 

90.  New  Professors. — Dr.  Harkness  speaks  with  deserved 
praise  of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  professor  of  applied  science,  whose 
death  in  September  (1857)  was  deeply  regretted  by  his  friends 
and  pupils.  A  Manual  of  Conic  Sections,  treated  geome- 
trically, was  prepared  by  Professor  Rawlinson  especially  for 
natives,  and  published  by  the  Educational  Department.  The 
success  of  the  college  students  in  that  branch  of  mathematics 
is  attributed  by  the  scholarship  examiners  to  the  excellence 
of  this  little  work. 

91.  Professor  Owen  has  unfortunately  been  compelled  to 
go  home  on  sick  leave.  His  absence  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
Mr.  Owen  i3  an  energetic  and  highly  accomplished  teacher. 
He  also  has  been  at  the  pains  of  preparing  a  Manual  for  his- 
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classes.  The  subject  is  Modern  History,  including  the  period 
of  the  Reformation ;  and  I  would  point  to  it  as  exhibiting 
clearly  how,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  really  competent,  the 
history  of  events  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  religious  contro- 
versy may  be  displayed  without  a  preposterous  affected 
reticence  on  the  one  side,  or  an  unscientific  sectarianism  on 
the  other.  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  hope  that,  by  works 
written  in  this  calm  positive  spirit,  it  may  be  found  possible  to 
teach  Indians  the  history  of  the  human  race  as  we  teach 
them  geography,  without  awakening  the  religious  suscepti- 
bilities of  at  least  the  better  informed  among  them. 

92.  Mr.  Hughlings,  the  third  professor  lately  added  to  the 
college,  has  laboured  assiduously  and  with  success  in  remov- 
ing the  peculiar  faults  of  rudimentary  scholarship  which 
created  so  much  scandal  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Hughlings, 
having  studied  for  some  time  in  the  Government  Training 
College  at  Kneller  Hall,  is  practically  acquainted  with  the 
public  system  of  elementary  education  in  England,  and  I 
have  freely  had  recourse  to  him  for  information  and  advice 
on  that  and  kindred  subjects.  I  have  the  honour  to  recom- 
mend Mr.  Hughlings  to  the  specially  favourable  notice  of 
Government. 

93.  Private  Study. — The  principal  refers  to  the  arrange- 
ments sanctioned  in  the  Elphinstone  College  for  the  promo- 
tion of  private  study  among  the  students.  Some  success  has 
attended  the  experiment.  But  this  and  other  desirable 
practices  will  not  be  ensured  with  the  necessary  constancy 
and  uniformity,  until  our  system  admits  of  college  residence  and 
genuine  college  discipline. 

94.  A  College  Building  wanted. — Government  will  see  the 
disadvantages  under  which  students  from  the  Mofussil  must 
labour  in  having  to  live  in  the  native  bazar,  free  from  super- 
vision. All  the  students  find  the  hot  walk  to  and  from 
college  during  several  months  of  the  year  a  serious  burden  on 
their  energy  and  even  their  health.  The  professors  again, 
coming  to  the  college   from   Malabar  Hill  or  other  distant 
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localities,  and  departing  when  their  lectures  are  over,  see  too 
little  of  their  pupils  and  of  each  other.  (A  monthly  college 
"  common  room  meeting/'  which  I  have  instituted,  palliates 
the  latter  evil.)  The  only  adequate  remedy  for  these  defects 
is  to  provide  a  building  more  suitable  than  the  present  house 
rented  for  the  college. 

95.  Requisites. — Convenient  class  rooms,  a  theatre  for 
lectures,  a  library,  and  a  common  hall  for  study,  are  obvious 
essentials.  But  I  also  wish  for  a  separate  room  for  each 
professor,  in  which  he  may  spend  the  time  between  his 
lectures,  and  receive  individual  students,  for  reproof  or  advice, 
as  the  case  may  be,  with  proper  privacy  and  dignity.  The 
want  of  such  private  rooms  is  practically  much  felt.  But, 
more  than  all,  I  desire  the  erection  of  a  quadrangle  of  lodg- 
ings, or  a  dhurrumsala,  in  which  students  may  live  under 
proper  supervision  away  from  women  and  children,  and  re- 
moved from  the  temptations  of  the  city. 

96.  The  reader  of  academical  history  will  remember  the 
scandals  which,  at  Paris  and  Oxford,  in  the  middle  ages,  threw 
discredit  on  the  wild  students  of  those  two  great  universities. 
He  will  remember  too  that  it  was  the  pressure  of  those 
scandals  which  led  pious  persons  to  build  and  endow  halls, 
colleges,  inns,  or  houses,  in  which  poor  scholars  might  be 
maintained  and  lodged  under  the  grave  discipline  beseeming 
a  place  of  learning.  I  would  respectfully  recommend  to  our 
wealthy  merchants,  whose  prosperity  has  grown  up  under 
British  rule,  that  they  could  gain  for  themselves  no  reputation 
more  enduring  than  by  connecting  their  names  with  the 
establishment  of  similar  institutions  for  the  sake  of  their 
poor  young  countrymen. 

97.  General  Remarks. — The  college  is  recovering  its  popu- 
larity.    The  number  of  fee-paying  students  is  increasing  ;* 

*  In  December  1858  there  were  22  paying  students  (the  highest  number  yet 
reached),  40  paid  scholars,  and  12  free  students  j  total  74.  In  April  1857,  there 
were  90  pupils  of  all  kinds  in  the  college.  In  March  1855,  there  were  1 1  paying 
studeuts,  26  paid,  and  68  free.— E.  I.  H. 
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and,  after  making  allowance  for  the  gaps  caused  by  the 
death  of  Professor  Rawlinson  and  the  absence  of  Professor 
Owen,  the  studies  of  the  college,  as  lately  re-organised,  are 
satisfactorily  conducted.  The  important  papers  in  the  Ap- 
pendix already  referred  to  give  full  information  on  this 
subject. 

98.  Poana  College. — In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  the 
annual  reports  of  the  principal  and  professors,  and  a  special 
report  drawn  up  by  the  principal  for  the  information 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  in  December  1858,  but 
referring  to  the  history  of  the  college  during  the  year  under 
report. 

99.  Improvement  of  the  College. — I  have  great  satisfaction 
in  congratulating  Government  on  the  reform  of  this  once  un- 
fortunate institution,  under  its  new  principal,  Mr.  Arnold,  who 
entered  on  his  duties  in  December  1857.  The  improvement 
in  visible  discipline  is  most  satisfactory.  Regularity  of  attend- 
ance is  strictly  enforced.  The  report  of  the  senior  scholar- 
ship examiners  (Appendix  [E]),  when  compared  with  that 
for  the  preceding  year,  is  favourable.  The  following  figures 
show  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  institution.  (I  take 
the  number  of  fee-paying  pupils  as  the  only  solid  intelli- 
gible test.) 


Fee-paying  Pupils  in 

College. 

College 
School. 

Branch 
School. 

Total.  * 

In  June  1855 

23 

10 

7 

3 

86 
105 
138 
130 

Ill 

109 

June  1 856 

115 

June  1857 

145 

June  1858 

244 

100.  A  few  words  will  explain  these  figures.  There  is  a 
decrease  of  paying  students  in  the  college  department.  This 
arises  from  the  recent  elevation  of  the  standard  for  admission, 
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which  necessarily  excludes  the  young  schoolboys,  who  formerly 
were  freely  admitted  to  the  college  classes,  as  in  the  Scotch 
academical  system.  The  benefit  of  the  change  is  strongly 
felt.  The  college  educates  young  men,  and  the  college 
school  teaches  boys  with  appropriate  studies  and  discipline 
for  each  class  of  pupils. 

101.  The  re-organization  of  scholarships,  by  which  they 
are  confined  to  the  college  department,  furnishes  a  compact 
body  of  tolerably  competent  students,  which  more  than  com- 
pensates the  numerical  decrease  above  referred  to.  More- 
over the  decrease  itself  is  now  less  than  it  was  in  June  1858. 
From  Mr.  Arnold's  special  report  (Appendix  [D]),  I  find  that  in 
December  1858  there  were  33  paid  scholars,  7  free  scholars, 
and  18  fee-paying  students — total,  68. 

102.  The  restriction  of  free  admissions,  formerly  very  lax,* 
to  20  per  cent,  of  the  fee-paying  boys  in  the  college  school, 
while  it  has  had  the  necessary  effect  of  temporarily  diminish- 
ing the  attendance  at  the  school  (or  at  least  the  number  on 
the  register,  which  is  a  very  different  matter),  has  no  doubt 
tended  to  increase  the  number  of  fee-paying  pupils.  Children 
and  their  parents  will,  without  a  particle  of  shame,  pray  for  a 
free  admission  to  school  on  the  plea  that  they  cannot  raise 
the  requisite  1,  2,  4,  or  8  annas  a  month,  and  on  failure  will 
consent  at  once  to  pay  the  regulated  fee. 

103.  The  institution  of  four  "branch"  schools,  taught 
by  the  normal  students  of  the  college  without  any  increased 
expense  to  Government,  for  a  fee  less  than  that  charged  in 
the  college  school,  has  had  the  foreseen  effect  of  checking 
the  increase  of  attendance  in  the  college  school  itself,  but  of 
materially  swelling  the  aggregate  of  fee-paying  pupils  edu- 
cated by  the  institution  in  its  several  branches.  They, 
in  December  1858,  amounted  to  274,  against  109  in 
June  1855. 

104.  Considering  the  crisis  that  the  college  has   passed 

*  In  1855  there  were,  in  all  the  branches  of  the  College,  113  fee-payers,  74 
paid,  and  no  lens  than  301  free  boys. 
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through,  I  think  this  advance  is  as  much  as  could  possibly 
be  expected,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  sound;  for  the  strict 
discipline  now  in  force  is  exceedingly  distasteful  to  native  boys 
and  particularly  to  the  Poona  Brahmins,  who  have  for 
years  been  habituated  to  a  laxer  system  of  scholastic 
government. 

105.  Reform  of  the  Sanskrit  Department. — I  shall  only 
at  this  time  make  special  mention  of  the  Sanskrit  department, 
which  in  my  last  year's  report  I  styled  an  "  anomalous  institu- 
tion speedily  to  be  reformed.  " 

106.  In  my  letter  No.  1433,  dated  28th  August  1857, 
I  addressed  Government  at  length  on  the  defects  of  the 
Sanskrit  department  of  the  Poona  College.  I  pointed  out 
that  it  was  a  quasi-indigenous  school  of  religious  learning. 
The  pupils  paid  no  fees,  and  learnt  nothing  but  one  or 
other  of  the  "  shastras."  The  pundits  were  ignorant  of 
English,  of  their  own  vernacular,  of  all  useful  knowledge, 
of  everything  save  the  "shastra"  professed  by  them.  An 
incontestable  proof  of  their  helpless  incapacity  was  given 
to  me  in  a  reply  to  a  requisition  for  a  catalogue  raisonnee  in 
Murathee  of  the  Sanskrit  manuscripts  in  the  college  library. 
The  shastrees  could  not  even  set  about  the  task,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  go  without  what  I  wanted.  Their  method  of  teach- 
ing was  the  old  exploded  Brahminical  method ;  under  which, 
grammar  (I  believe)  alone  occupied  ten  years.  The  boys 
had  to  learn  by  heart  and  repeat  innumerable  verses  (shlokas), 
and  this  was  their  sole  education.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
the  college  had  never  turned  out  a  single  Sanskrit  "  scholar," 
in  the  European  sense,  or  produced  a  single  contribution 
towards  Sanskrit  learning  during  a  quarter  of  a  century 
which  has  been  instructed  by  Lassen,  Max  Miiller,  Wilson, 
and  Monier  Williams.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  pupils  of 
the  department,  if  they  were  not  Sanskrit  scholars,  certainly 
knew  nothing  else,  and  were  driven  to  make  a  livelihood  by 
mixed  mendicancy  and  theurgy,  occupations  which  their  own 
countrymen   consider    disreputable.     Finally,  the   Brahmin 
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professors  refused,  when  ordered,  though  warned  of  the 
consequences  of  refusal,  to  teach  their  sacred  language  to  any 
but  those  of  their  own  favoured  caste. 

107.  This  state  of  things  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
It  was  a  standing  blot  on  the  Government  system ;  and  I  now 
take  blame  to  myself  for  having,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  "  gooroos,"  delayed  so  long  to  propose  a  reform 
which  I  clearly  saw  to  be  inevitable. 

1 08.  The  necessary  reforms  were, — that  the  Sanskrit  pupils 
should  be  made  to  learn  also  the  other  branches  of  a  useful 
general  education  taught  in  the  college, — that  Sanskrit  should 
be  taught,  not  as  an  implement  of  superstition,  but  as  a  lan- 
guage and  literature,  according  to  the  methods  of  a  scientific 
philology, — that  all  the  Hindoo  pupils  of  the  college  should  be 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Sanskrit  teaching, — that  the  in- 
discriminate free  admission  of  beggars  to  the  classes  should  be 
stopped,  and  the  stipends  awarded  by  regular  examination, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  college  scholarships. 

109.  In  the  way  of  these  reforms  stood  the  opposition  (I 
will  use  no  vituperative  epithets)  of  the  Brahmin  professors ; 
and,  on  their  formally  protesting  against  the  order  to  teach 
all  castes,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  propose  their  dismissal, 
or  rather  transference,  on  a  reduced  salary,  to  the  Murathee 
translator's  office.  The  Bombay  Government  and  the  Su- 
preme Government  were  pleased  to  approve  of  my  proposals. 
The  protesting  shastrees  were  transferred.  Mr.  Krishna 
Shastree  Chiploonkar,  who  has  no  prejudices,  was  tempora- 
rily set  over  the  Sanskrit  teaching,  and  the  field  was  cleared 
for  all  other  necessary  reforms. 

110.  Want  of  a  European  Professor  of  Sanskrit. — I  desire 
to  express  emphatically  my  opinion  that  Sanskrit  never  will 
be  taught  with  real  effect,  or  made  a  living  study,  till  we  have 
a  European  scholar  to  superintend  it.  The  home  of  Sanskrit 
philology  is  not  India,  but  Europe ;  and  if  the  most  venerable, 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  Indo-European  tongues,  with  its 
ancient  literature,  so  profoundly  studied  in  France,  Germany, 
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and  England,  and  with  such  brilliant  results,  is  still  to  be 
cultivated  in  the  country  where  alone  it  can  be  cultivated  at 
the  greatest  advantage,  I  must  ask  for  a  professor  equipped 
with  all  the  scientific  acquirements  that  are  now  necessary 
for  the  Sanskrit  philologer. 

111.  Result  of  Befurm. — The  immediate  result  of  the 
changes  described  was  to  relieve  the  college  of  the  presence 
of  a  crowd  of  boys  and  young  men  (about  eighty),  who 
received  small  stipends,  or  else  paid  no  fee  for  learning  the 
sacred  language,  who  attended  with  extreme  irregularity,  and 
constituted  a  standing  exception  to  the  discipline  and  useful- 
ness of  the  institution.  On  the  other  hand,  Sanskrit  was 
introduced  into  all  the  classes  of  the  school  and  college,  on  an 
improved  system  (as  suggested  by  the  visitor  of  the  college, 
Mr.  Murray  Mitchell,  in  a  letter  appended  to  my  last  year's 
report),  under  the  best  teachers  I  could  find.  The  effect  will 
be,  I  trust,  a  visible  improvement  in  the  boys'  knowledge  of 
their  own  vernacular,*  hitherto  very  defective ;  and  I  hope, 
now  that  the  number  of  Sanskrit  learners  in  the  college  is 
more  than  trebled,  a  basis  has  been  laid  for  a  genuine  school 
of  Sanskrit  learning,  from  which  all  the  needs  of  the  Presi- 
dency may  be  supplied. 

112.  PooTia  College  School. — This  important  department 
of  the  college  has  received  a  definite  impulse  from  the  intro- 
duction of  English-born  teachers,  and  the  personal  supervision 
of  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  McDougall.  In  my  next  report  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  favourably  of  its  improvement 
in  every  way.  At  present  I  can  only  say  that  efforts  are 
being  made  to  clear  off  heavy  arrears  of  apathy  and  incompe- 
tence. The  appearance  of  the  school  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion showed  that  it  was  by  no  means  at  the  head  of  the 
Dekkan  English  schools.  The  writing  of  the  boys  was 
especially  bad.  Bad  writing  has  always,  in  my  experience, 
characterised  Poona  students.     Mr.  Arnold's  appended  reports 

*  I  need  hardly  explain  that  the  relation  between  Sanskrit  and  Murathee  is 
something  like  that  between  Latin  and  French. 
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show  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  for  the  improvement 
of  the  school. 

113.  Normal  School  of  the  Poona  College. — I  would  also 
refer  to  Mr.  Arnold's  and  Mr.  Keru  Luxumon's  reports  for 
a  full  and  clear  statement  of  the  history  of  this  department  of 
the  college.  I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  its  progress.  The 
young  men  trained  as  masters  in  it  generally  turn  out  well  as 
far  as  acquirements  are  concerned.  But  I  regret  to  hear  that 
they  do  not  always  display  the  temper  and  judgment  requisite 
for  educated  men  who  are  appointed  to  schools  among  an 
illiterate  population.  They  are  apt  to  be  supercilious  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  people;  and  some  men  have  made 
themselves  so  unpopular  as  schoolmasters  that  the  inspector 
has  been  obliged  to  transfer  them  to  other  localities. 

114.  Training  Master  wanted. — I  have  laid  proposals  be- 
fore Government  for  the  appointment  of  a  training  master  for 
the  normal  school,  which  is  much  required.  These  proposals 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Home  Government,  and  are  still 
under  consideration. 

115.  General  Remarks. — Though  I  speak  favourably  and 
hopefully  of  the  Poona  College,  I  must  explain  that  only  I  do 
so  by  comparison  with  its  former  state.  There  are  heavy 
arrears  still  to  be  cleared  off.  There  is  a  spirit  of  clique  in 
the  institution  that  must  be  crushed.  Already  much  has 
been  done  in  the  college  department  to  effect  that  object.  Of 
the  fifty-eight  college  students  in  December  last,  thirty-two  are 
from  different  schools  in  the  Dekkan.  This  is  one  of  the 
good  results  of  our  new  scholarship  regulations.  New  blood 
and  new  ideas  must  be  infused  into  the  native  staff,  and  all 
combinations  against  strangers,  I  would  say  all  illegitimate 
combinations  whatever,  must  be  firmly  repressed. 

116.  Now  that  the  railway  connects  Bombay  and  Poona, 
one  is  struck  by  the  unnecessary  proximity  of  the  two  Govern- 
ment colleges  to  each  other.  The  Poona  College,  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  in  a  building,  formerly  a  native  palace, 
which  has  not  one  good  room  in  it    When  it  is  desired  to 
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address  a  large  number  of  students,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
use  one  of  the  open  courts  or  quadrangles.  Due  provision 
for  light  and  ventilation  is  wanting,  of  course,  as  in  all  houses 
of  the  old  native  model.  The  noises  in  the  street  cause 
frequent  obstructions  to  study,  especially  to  lectures.  The 
thoroughfares  of  a  large  city  always  offer  temptations  to 
young  men,  and  Poona  has  a  reputation  rather  worse  than 
most  Indian  cities.  There  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  the  old 
capital  of  the  Peishwa  cherishes,  at  least  in  conversation, 
political  recollections,  which  are  apt  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
young  native  students. 

117.  I  should  have  great  satisfaction  in  rescuing  the 
Dekkan  college,  which  now  promises  so  well,  from  these  and 
similar  contaminations.  Ahmednuggur  is  a  central,  healthy, 
city.  Its  population  is  loyal  and  well  conducted ;  and  when 
the  restrictions  on  educational  expenditure  are  removed,  I 
shall  request  Government  to  consider  the  propriety  of  build- 
ing there  a  new  commodious  college,  to  which  the  Poona 
establishment  may  be  transferred. 

118.  Law  School,  Bombay. — Three  professorships  consti- 
tute the  law  school  opened  at  the  Elphinstone  Institution 
building  on  the  Esplanade ;  that  is  to  say,  two  Government 
professorships  of  Law,  and  the  Perry  professorship  of  Juris- 
prudence. It  may  be  presumed  that  the  school  will  be  affi- 
liated to  the  University  in  connection  with  the  Law  Faculty. 
Lectures  were  delivered  during  the  year  to  three  classes  of 
students,  in  General  Jurisprudence,  Blackstone,  the  Law  of 
Contracts  and  Mercantile  Law,  Torts  and  Crimes,  and  the 
Law  of  Evidence. 

119.  Annual  Examination. — In  the  Appendix  [F]  will 
be  found  full  particulars  of  the  examination  held  by  Mr, 
White  and  myself  of  the  several  Law  Classes.  It  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  add  any  further  observations  here. 

120.  Or  ant  Medical  College. — The  most  striking  event  in 
the  year  was  that,  at  the  annual  examination  for  diplomas, 
not  one  of  the  candidates  was  found  qualified.    I  refer  to  the 
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principal's  report  (Appendix  [G] )  for  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  lamentable  occurrence,  and 
the  reasons  which  exist  for  hoping  that  it  may  be  an  isolated 
one. 

121.  It  has  been  suggested  that  natives  have  a  strong  dis- 
taste for  medical  studies,  and  it  is  so  to  some  extent;  more  so, 
apparently,  among  the  Hindoos  than  the  Parsees.*  Religious 
prejudices  stand  in  the  way  of  dissection;  and  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  at  present  the  Grant  Medical  College  does 
not  attract  the  flower  of  Indian  youth  to  its  lecture  rooms. 
Dr.  Giraud's  words  are  striking : — 

"  8.     If  the  schoolsf  of  this  Presidency  are  capable  of  supplying 
more  highly   qualified  young  men  than 

flJsSAtuTSuU'     *»»  Wh°     Pre8ent     ***»*™    *    OVT 

matriculation  examinations,  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  why  they  do  not  come  to  us ;  for,  at  present,  no  course 
of  education  holds  out  the  prospect  of  such  ample  pecuniary 
emoluments,  and  so  certain  a  provision  for  life,  as  the  curriculum  of 
this  college.  Not  only  does  the  generosity  of  Government  here 
offer  a  professional  education  gratis,  but  private  liberality  has  so 
richly  endowed  us  with  scholarships,  that  a  student  of  very  ordinary 
ability  may  be  supported  through  the  whole  period  of  his  college 
life ;  at  the  end  of  which,  the  fostering  hand  of  Government  is  again 
put  forth  to  sustain  him  in  those  early  years  of  practice,  which  to 
men  of  all  professions  in  Europe  are  years  of  such  arduous  toil  and 
struggle  for  reputation,  for  position,  and  even  for  daily  bread. 
But  here  our  Graduates  may  at  once  be  enlisted  in  Government 
employ,  as  Sub- Assistant  Surgeons,  on  the  pay  of  Us.  100  per 
mensem,  with  the  prospect  of  advancement.     How  very  few  Gra- 

•  Out  of  41  students  in  the  Grant  Medical  College  in  1857-58, 1  find  37  to 
be  Parsees,  3  Portuguese,  9  Hindoos,  2  Mahomedans.  Dr.  Morehead,  in  his 
Report  for  1855-56,  complained  that  the  Parsees  monopolise  the  stipends,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Hindoos  who  need  them  more. 

t  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Medical  College  that  it  has  been  supplied  with 
pupils  from  our  schools  and  not  our  colleges.  The  University  will  doubtless 
require  a  B.  A.  degree  from  candidates  for  a  Medical  degree.  Unless  a  new 
race  of  medical  pupils  arises,  this  will  sadly  reduce  the  attendance  at  the  Grant 
College.— E.  I.  H. 
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duates  in  England  can,  on  leaving  their  '  Alma  Mater,'  at  once 
expect  to  earn  a  hundred  a  year ;  and  still  further,  to  render  the 
comparison  just,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  how  vast  is  the  dispro- 
portion in  value  between  a  hundred  a  year  to  the  native  and  to 
the  European.  But,  moreover,  the  experience  of  seven  years  has 
shown  us  that  private  practice  offers  to  our  Graduates  such  abundant 
remuneration  that  out  of  twenty-eight  who  have  been  in  Government 
employ,  as  Sub-Assistant  Surgeons,  only  eleven  have  found  it  worth 
their  while  to  remain  as  such.  But  not  only  is  there  still  a  demand 
for  our  Graduates,  as  private  practitioners  in  Bombay  itself,  but  the 
great  cities  of  Poona,  Surat,  Baroda,  and  Ahmedabad  are  as  yet  un- 
provided with  them.  Still  this  certain  and  ample  provision,  and  this 
honourable  position  in  life,  fail  at  present  to  induce  any  considerable 
number  of  properly  qualified  young  men  to  exert  themselves  to  go 
through  the  present  sacrifice  of  five  years  of  earnest  professional  study 
for  so  worthy  a  future  reward." 

122.  Government  pays  upwards  of  Rs.  23,000  a  year  in 
support  of  the  Grant  Medical  College,  besides  donations  of 
instruments,  books,  and  other  appliances,  which  have  raised  it 
to  a  level  in  point  of  materiel  with  the  most  famous  medical 
schools  of  Europe,  and  has  instituted  a  special  service  for  the 
encouragement  of  those  Graduates  who  do  not  prefer  the  more 
lucrative  but  precarious  career  of  private  practice.  Since  its 
foundation  the  College  has  never  been  without  able  professors, 
including  men  of  European  reputation.  No  adequate  return 
is  at  present  gained  from  this  liberality ;  and  I  grieve  to  say 
that  a  feeling  of  discontent,  rather  than  of  gratitude,  seems 
most  commonly  manifested  among  those  who  benefit  or  might 
benefit  by  it.* 

123.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  too  much  eagerness  has 
been  displayed  in  striving  to  allure  native  youth  to  the  college. 
Paupers  have  been  bribed  by  stipends  to  accept  a  medical 
education,  and  when  educated  they  have  been  too  apt  to 
consider  that  Government,  instead   of  conferring  a  favour, 

*  A  similar  disappointment  seems  to  have  attended  the  Medical  College  at 
Madras. 
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has  bound  itself  by  an  obligation.  The  most  beneficent  of 
arts  has  been  the  recourse  of  young  men  who  saw  no  prospect 
of  succeeding  in  other  lines  of  life ;  and  it  has  been  as  yet 
found  impossible  to  retain  within  the  college  walls  qualified 
students  to  the  average  number  of  fifty,  for  which  there  is 
instructional  accommodation. 

124.  Dr.  Giraud  notes  with  hopefulness  the  signs  of 
better  things  which  he  connects  with  the  recent  improvement 
of  English  education  in  the  Presidency.  "  The  examination 
for  scholarships  (in  1858)  elicited  the  fact  that  we  have 
within  the  college  a  larger  number  of  students,  who  have 
attained  to  higher  degrees  of  proficiency  in  the  several  subjects 
of  study  this  year,  than  their  predecessors  have  done  for 
several  preceding  years."  Again,  "  A  larger  number  (viz.  13) 
of  students  passed  what  is  called  the  First  Certificate 
Examination  this  year  than  at  any  other  period  since  the 
opening  of  the  college."  "  I  am  very  confident,  therefore, 
that  if  but  a  little  more  time  be  given  for  the  effects  of 
improved  preliminary  education  to  be  exhibited,  there  will  be, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years,  a  very  marked 
increase  of  numbers  and  improvement  in  quality  in  the 
students  and  graduates  of  the  college." 

125.  Government  Resolution  on  the  Examiners'  Report. — 
I  transcribe  the  orders  passed  by  Government  on  learning 
the  failure  of  the  candidates  for  diplomas.  The  subsequent 
correspondence  will  be  mentioned  in  my  next  Report. 

"  The  Governor  in  Council  feels  much  disappointed  at  the  result 
of  the  late  examination,  but  entirely  concurs  with  Dr.  Arbuckle  in 
his  opinion,  that  the  honour  and  success  of  the  college  and  the 
interests  of  the  public  alike  require  that  the  standard  of  qualification 
hitherto  upheld  should  be  jealously  preserved  from  deterioration. 

"  In  the  observations  recorded  by  Government  with  respect  to 
the  examinations  of  March  and  April  1857,  the  first  of  the  two 
obstacles  noticed  in  paragraph  1 1  of  Dr.  Arbuckle' s  present  letter, 
as  interfering  with  the  success  of  the  Grant  Medical  College,  was 
particularly  noticed,  and  will  doubtless  have  received  due  attention 
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from  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction.  With  respect  to  the 
second,  Government  consider  that  if  the  classes  of  the  community 
for  whom  this  college  was  first  instituted,  and  to  whom  it  holds  out 
advantages  in  medical  education  afforded  by  no  similar  institution  of 
which  they  are  aware  in  any  part  of  the  world,  either  decline  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  or  are  found  to  be  generally  incapable  of 
doing  credit  to  the  instruction  which  is  given  to  them,  somee 
thing  should  be  done  to  extend  the  advantages  of  the  colleg- 
education  to  others. 

"  The  Governor  in  Council  is  inclined  to  believe  that  could  cer- 
tain disadvantages  now  attendant  on  the  residence  in  Bombay  of 
lads  not  under  the  immediate  control  of  their  parents  be  obviated, 
many  British-born  and  Anglo-Indian  officers  belonging  to  the 
higher  grades  of  the  uncovenanted  Service,  as  well  as  Warrant 
Officers  and  others  not  in  a  position  to  send  their  sons  to  be 
educated  in  England,  would  be  glad  to  offer  them  as  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  benefits  of  an  education,  which,  when  complete, 
would  make  them  members  of  an  honourable  profession,  and  ensure 
them  at  an  early  age  a  respectable  independence  in  this  country  or 
almost  any  other. 

"To  youths  of  these  classes,  selected  in  consideration  of  their 
approved  talent,  sound  preliminary  education,  and  general  aptitude 
for  the  medical  profession,  His  Lordship  in  Council  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  Grant  Medical  College  made  fully  available. 

"  As  a  first  step  towards  this,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction 
should  be  requested  to  ascertain  if  any  arrangement  could  be  made 
for  lodging  and  boarding,  in  an  inexpensive  but  respectable  manner, 
and  under  the  general  control  and  guardianship  of  some  judicious 
and  trustworthy  superintendent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Grant 
College,  such  European  and  Anglo-Indian  youths  as  might  be 
selected  for  admission  to  it.  Mr.  Howard  should  also  be  requested 
to  ascertain  as  far  as  he  can,  by  means  of  his  educational  inspectors 
or  otherwise,  if  the  belief  expressed  above  in  the  4th  paragraph  of 
this  Resolution  is  likely  to  prove  correct." 

126.     I  beg  to  refer  to  Appendix  [G]  for  fall  details  of  the 

history  of  the  Grant  Medical  College  during  the  year  under 

report.     The  eminent  services  of  the  principal,  Dr.  Morehead, 

to  medical  education  in  India  are  gracefully  commemorated 

10 
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by  his  officiating  successor,  Dr.  Giraud,  a  gentleman  whose 
praise  indeed  dignifies  its  object. 

127.  Civil  Engineering  College. — An  engineering  class 
was  opened  at  Poona  in  July  1854,  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
supplying  the  Public  Works  Department  with  trained  ser- 
vants. In  February  1857  it  was  put  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Henry  Coke,  M.A.  (Cambridge).  During  the  year 
under  report  it  was  intimated  by  Government  that  for  the 
future,  students  in  the  class  must  not  expect  Government 
employment  as  a  certainty,  and  that,  if  admitted,  it  would  be 
on  a  grade  of  salary  not  higher  than  Rs.  25  per  mensem. 

128.  This  decision  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  school ;  and 
the  Brahmin  students  of  the  Poona  College,  who  previously 
monopolised  it,  declined  to  attend  it  The  attractions  of  a 
free  education  not  being  sufficient  without  the  further  promise 
of  a  lucrative  appointment  on  leaving  the  classes,  many 
students  left  the  school,  and  at  our  last  annual  entrance 
examination  held  at  Poona  only  one  candidate  was  found 
qualified.  It  became  obviously  desirable  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  selection,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  numbers  of  the  school. 

129.  Questions  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
entrance  were  therefore  (in  Marth  1 858)  issued  to  the  Govern- 
ment schools  in  the  districts,  by  the  aid  of  the  educational 
inspectors.  The  result  was  that  thirteen  boys  were  found 
qualified  to  enter  the  class,  that  is  to  sayy  five  from  the  Central 
School,  Bombay,  four  from  Rutnagherry,  three  from  Sholapoor, 
and  one  from  Rajkote.  Next  year  the  number  of  candidates 
will  doubtless  be  augmented. 

130.  Here,  as  at  the  Grant  Medical  College,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  natives  to  a  free  professional  education  has  led  to  the 
invitation  of  other  classes  to  the  school,  as  the  sons  of  non- 
commissioned officers,  pensioners,  and  Indo-Britons.  Three 
of  this  class  will  be  admitted  next  term. 

131.  The  following  Circular  was  issued  by  Mr.  Coke  at 
the  end  of  the  year  under  report,  together  with  the  examina- 
tion papers : — 
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(1.)  a  Government  having  established  a  school  at  Poona  for 
the  training  of  youths  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  civil 
engineering ;  and  the  existence  of  this  institution  being 
apparently  not  generally  known,  or,  if  known,  not  appreciated, 
this  paper,  setting  forth  its  objects  and  advantages,  together 
with  examination  papers,  is,  by  order  of  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction,  circulated  to  the  schoolmasters  of  all  Zillah 
schools  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

(2.)  u  The  engineering  school  is  open  to  all  classes  without 
distinction,  Europeans,  Indo-Britons,  or  natives  of  any  caste^ 
and  the  education  afforded  is  entirely  gratuitous.  It  is  required 
that  candidates  for  admission  should  possess  a  fair  knowledge 
of  English  and  the  rudiments  of  mathematics ;  and  therefore 
they  must  submit  to  an  examination  before  they  are  admitted. 
The  following  is  a  general  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction : — 

(a.)  "  Mathematics :  embraces  practical  geometry,  mensura- 
tion, algebra,  Euclid,  conic  sections,  trigonometry,  and  statics. 

(ft.)  "  Surveying  and  levelling :  includes  the  use  of  all  the 
necessary  instruments,  with  practice  in  the  field. 

(c.)  "  Drawing :  comprises  plotting,  copying  and  colouring, 
surveys  and  plans,  and  original  design. 

(d.)  "  Building  and  construction  is  explained  in  all  its  branch- 
es, from  the  detail  of  material  to  the  completion  of  works. 

(e.)  "  Setting  out  works  on  the  ground. 

(3.)  "  In  order  to  understand  fully  the  nature  of  the  oppor- 
tunity now  presented  for  obtaining  a  professional  education  such 
as  that  sketched  out  above,  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at 
the  extension  of  railways,  the  increased  expenditure  of  private 
capital  in  works  connected  with  the  engineer's  profession,  and 
the  Government  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  country 
by  the  construction  of  roads  and  irrigational  works,  all  of 
which  will  create  a  demand  for  a  superior  class  of  men, 
possessed  of  scientific  acquirements ;  which  demand  cannot  at 
present  be  supplied  by  the  young  men  of  this  country. 
Professional  engineers  are  now  imported  into  the  country  at 
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a  great  expense,  to  hold  situations  which  ought  to  be  occupied 
by  the  youth  of  the  country.  If  such  an  institution  as  the 
Poona  Engineering  School  were  opened  gratuitously  in 
England,  it  would  require  the  highest  interest  in  the  land  to 
gain  admission ;  but  in  India  parents  do  not  yet  appreciate  the 
educational  advantages  offered  to  them,  and  young  men  them- 
selves are  contented  with  just  so  much  learning  as  will  enable 
them  to  take  up  prematurely  some  ill-paid  clerkship.  But 
while  railways  are  making  their  way  through  the  country,  and 
commerce  is  multiplying  itself  year  by  year,4  education  must 
also  make  rapid  strides ;  and  at  no  very  distant  period  it  will 
be  found  that  the  occupation  of  a  mere  writer  will  scarcely 
secure  a  subsistence,  while  a  professional  education  will  yield 
a  comparatively  handsome  income. 

(4.)  "  The  next  admission  of  students  at  the  Engineering 
School  will  take  place  on  the  1st  June  1858.  All  candidates 
for  admission  must  apply  to  the  schoolmaster  of  the  nearest 
Government  English  school,  to  whom  examination  papers  are 
furnished.  Each  schoolmaster  is  requested  to  give  notice 
that  an  examination  will  be  held  at  his  school  on  any  day  he 
may  think  fit  to  name  about  the  middle  of  April.  Candidates 
should  answer  the  accompanying  questions  on  paper  in  the 
presence  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  is  requested  to  forward  the 
whole  of  the  papers  to  H.  Coke,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,  Poona. 

"Mr.  Coke  will  examine  the  papers,  and  notify  to  the 
schoolmasters  the  names  of  the  candidates  who  may  be 
admitted.  The  schoolmaster  will  communicate  the  same  to 
the  candidate,  with  orders  (that  must  be  strictly  obeyed)  to 
join  the  school  on  the  12th  June  1858.  After  six  months' 
study  in  the  school  the  students  will  be  examined  for  scholar- 
ships, when  five  unconditional,  and  ten  conditional  scholar- 
ships, of  Rs.  6  per  month  each,  tenable  for  years,  will  be 
distributed.  The  course  of  6tudy  will  require  a  period  of  two 
years  for  completion. 

"H.Coke, 
"  In  charge,  Poona  Engineering  School." 
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132.  A  class  of  twenty  students  was  formed  in  December 
(1857)  for  the  training  of  "  maramut  maistrees"  for  the 
Public  Works  Department,  as  a  lower  branch  of  the  Engineer- 
ing School.  They  were  to  be  examined  by  a  committee  after 
the  expiration  of  the  year  under  report. 

133.  The  mechanical  school  for  the  education  of  artificers, 
a  practical  branch  of  the  same  institution,  is  also  under  Mr. 
Coke,  but  the  actual  management  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Cassidy.  The  following  figures  show  the  progress  of  the 
workshop.     Value  of  work  executed  in  the, — 

First  half  year,  viz.  up  to  30th  April  1856 Its.         704     4     0 

Por  year  ending  30th  April  1857 „       2,994     7     5 

Ditto        ditto  1858 „       3,853     2     2 

134.  The  workshop  is  not  yet  quite  self-supporting,  but  I 
expect  that  it  will  be  so  shortly.  The  results  of  the  mechani- 
cal teaching  are  highly  satisfactory.  It  embraces  carpentry, 
joining,  smiths'  work,  and  brass  founding.  A  lathe  lying 
unused  in  the  Poona  College,  the  property  of  the  apparently 
defunct "  Dekkan  Institute/'  was,  at  my  solicitation,  transferred 
to  the  mechanical  school,  where  it  will  be  very  useful.  Mr. 
Coke's  energetic  and  practical  administration  of  the  school  in 
all  its  branches  deserves  special  mention  and  acknowledgment. 

135.  High  Schools  and  English  Schools. — There  is  as  yet 
no  school  established  in  the  Presidency  on  such  a  scale  "as  to 
deserve  the  former  title ;  but  the  Central  School  of  the  Elphin- 
stone  Institution  and  the  Poona  College  school  both  profess 
to  train  candidates  for  the  entrance  and  Junior  Scholarship 
Examinations  at  the  Government  colleges.  I  cannot  lose  any 
opportunity  of  plainly  stating  my  conviction  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  University  will  cause  great  disappointment,  unless 
this  Presidency  is  supplied  with  at  least  three  or  four  pro- 
vincial high  schools,  on  the  scale  which  has  been  sanctioned  in 
Madras  and  Bengal.  I  earnestly  trust  that  the  recommenda- 
tions, in  .this  sense,  of  the  local  Government  maybe  speedily 
acceded  to. 
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136.  The  Elphinstone  Institution  deserves  special  notice 
as  the  greatest  establishment  for  English  instruction  that  exists 
in  this  Presidency.  It  is  maintained  by  the  "  Elphinstone 
Funds." 

137.  Trustees  of  the  Elphinstone  Funds.— These  fimds, 
partly  arising  from  private  subscriptions,  and  partly  supplied  by 
Government  grants,  of  Rs.  20,000  and  Rs.  22,000  respectively, 
to  the  Elphinstone  Institution  and  Professorship  Funds,  were 
formerly  administered  by  the  Board  of  Education.  That 
body  was  abolished,  as  regards  its  executive  functions,  on  the 
constitution  of  the  new  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
(1855-56),  but  the  members  of  the  board  remained  still 
associated  as  "Trustees  of  the  Elphinstone  Funds."  The 
Supreme  Government  at  the  same  time  laid  down  the 
principle,  that  the  grants  of  public  money,  theretofore  fixed 
at  the  amount  stated  above,  should,  for  the  future,  only  be 
drawn  to  the  extent  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  estab- 
lishments under  the  trustees  at  the  scale  sanctioned  by 
Government. 

138.  This  rule  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  pursued  by  the 
Board,  of  capitalising  their  savings  from  year  to  year,  and  thus 
gradually  enlarging  the  income  at  their  disposal  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  In  other  words,  it  reduced  the  trustees 
to  the  condition  of  mere  depositaries,  without  power  or  re- 
sponsibility, or  occupation  save  that  of  passing  accounts.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  regret  that  the  influential  native  gentle- 
men, who  formed  the  majority  of  the  trustees,  should  thus 
have  been  so  completely  deprived  of  weight  in  the  institutions 
over  which  they  and  their  colleagues  had  presided  for  fifteen 
years.* 

139.  But  the  Supreme  Government  further  resolved  to 
apply  the  principle  to  the  past,  and  required  the  trustees 
to   refund  the  sums  capitalised  by  them  since  1854-55,  and 

*  The  fact  that  they  headed  tho  protest  concerning  school-books  before 
mentioned  cannot  be  overlooked  in  judging  of  the  results  of  the  measure  which 
I  have  described. 
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which  amounted  to  Rs.  44,810.  This  order  produced  a 
powerful  remonstrance  from  the  trustees,  which  I  for- 
warded to  Government  under  date  the  21st  January  1857, 
with  an  earnest  request,  that  the  Supreme  Government  might 
be  solicited  to  reconsider  a  demand  which  was  inconsistent 
with  the  relations  understood  to  exist  between  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  State,  and  which  had  evidently  wounded 
the  feelings  of  the  native  members  of  the  Board.  The  Su- 
preme Government  yielded  to  these  representations  (dated 
27th  March  1857).  An  account  of  the  funds  under  the  Elphin- 
stone  trustees  appears  in  the  Appendix  (Appendix  [M]). 
They  support  the  Elphinstone  College,  the  Central  and  Branch 
schools  of  the  Elphinstone  Institution,  and  various  college 
scholarships  and  prizes. 

140.  Elphinstone  Institution. — I  have  great  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  report  favourably  of  this  important  institution.  It 
now  contains  the  Central  or  High  School  and  a  branch 
English  school  in  the  Fort. 

141.  High  School. — Three  circumstances  during  the  year 
have  had  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  attendance  at  the  high 
school : — The  foundation  of  a  new  English  school  in  Girgaum 
at  the  joint  charge  of  Juggonath  Sunkersett,  Esq.,  and  of 
Government,  in  June  (1857);  the  opening  of  a  similar  aided 
English  school  by  Mr.  Goculdass  Tezpal  in  the  middle  of  the 
native  town  in  February  1858,  at  both  of  which  schools  the 
fee  is  much  lower  than  at  the  high  school  (Rs.  1  and  8 
annas  instead  of  Rs.  2) ;  and,  thirdly,  an  order  issued  by  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  (in  June  1857),  limiting  the 
number  of  "  poor  scholars "  in  the  high  school  (theretofore 
nearly  half  the  pupils)  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  fee-paying  pupils, 
and  demanding  from  them  a  contribution  equal  to  a  quarter  of 
the  school  fee,  which  is  paid  to  a  "masters'  prize  fund." 
Notwithstanding  these  checks,  the  high  school  has  shown  a 
marked  and  steady  progress.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  in  a 
statement  of  the  school  fees  collected  during  the  year,  which 
were  as  follows : — 
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1857  December.  Rs.  895  0  0 

1858  January. .  ,,  940  0  0 
February .  „  841  0  0 
March  ...  „  942  0  0 
April „   979  0  0 


1857  June Rs.  713  0  0 

July „  806  0  0 

August „  845  0  0 

September..  „  817  0  0 

October „  901  8  0 

November. .  „  933  0  0 

142.  These  figures  show  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
school ;  and  the  success  of  the  pupils  lately  elected  junior 
scholars  in  the  Elphinstone  College  is,  I  am  informed,  as  re- 
gards English  at  least,  fairly  satisfactory.*  I  recommend  Mr. 
Smith  the  head  master,  and  Mr.  Beyts  the  candidate  class 
master,  to  the  favourable  notice  of  Government. 

143.  Building. — The  number  of  pupils  is  greater  than  the 
school-house  can  conveniently  accommodate,  and  a  new,  more 
appropriate  building  is  much  required. 

144.  Masters. — I  repeat  my  opinion,  expressed  in  my  last 
year's  report  (paragraph  124),  that,  to  give  the  Central  School 
the  genuine  status  of  a  High  school,  more  highly  paid  masters 
should  be  appointed  to  it.  To  prepare  boys  for  college  is  the 
proper  work  of  a  man  in  no  respect  inferior  to  a  college  tutor. 
Mr.  Smith  does  not  aspire  to  that  rank,  being  a  certificated 
schoolmaster  from  England.  Mr.  Beyts  again  was  not 
educated  in  Europe. 

145.  Native  Assistants. — The  native  assistant  masters, 
though  their  position  has  been  considerably  improved  during 
the  last  six  years,  are  insufficiently  remunerated.  One  only 
has  Rs.  110,  one  Rs.  90,  one  Rs.  60,  one  Rs.  50,  one  Rs.  46, 
six  have  Rs.  40,  two  Rs.  30,  and  three  Rs.  25  (I  quote  from 
the  half-yearly  return  of  1st  May  1858).  These  salaries  will 
not  retain  the  services  of  able  teachers  for  any  time.  Hurtful 
changes  are  always  taking  place.  Now  that  the  fee  collections 
are  so  largely  increased,  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  improv- 
ing the  income  of  at  least  the  senior  masters  to  an  extent 
more  on  a  par  with  the  commercial  value  of  their  services. 

146.  At  the  same  time  it  is  right  to  mention  that  a  teacher- 

*  Vide  pasty  paragraph  154,  seq. 
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ship  at  the  Elphinstone  Institution  is  looked  upon  by  native 
young  men  as  a  distinguished  position  and  desirable  (in  spite  of 
its  slender  remuneration),  as  it  affords  opportunities  of  study* 
and  chances  of  promotion  that  are  denied  to  resides  in  the 
Mofussil.  All  die  best  teachers  have  done  well  for  themselves ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  so  much  in  consideration  for  the  men 
as  for  the  school,  that  I  ask  for  such  increased  liberality  towards 
the  teaching  staff  as  shall  induce  them  to  remain  longer  at 
their  posts  than  they  do  at  present. 

147.  Fort  Branch  School  of  the  Elphinstone  Institution. — 
This  school  is  as  full  as  the  building  admits,  and  is  self-support- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  rivalry  of  the  neighbouring  large  free  school 
of  the  Parsee  Benevolent  Institution, — a  striking  testimony 
to  the  prestige  which  attaches  to  our  better  Government 
schools. 

148.  Cavel  and  Mombadavee  Branch  ScJiools.— These 
schools,  being  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  foundation  of 
the  Juggonath  Sunkersett  and  Goculdass  Tejpal  schools, 
have  been  suspended.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  open  a 
new  branch  vernacular  school  in  the  Fort,  where  there 
is  a  demand  for  Guzeratee  instruction  on  the  Govern- 
ment system,  and  one  or  more  branch  schools  in  other 
localities. 

149.  Poona  College  School. — It  is  unnecessary  to  add  to 
the  information  given  relative  to  this  high  school  under  the 
head  of  the  Poona  College.  I  mention  it  here  for  the  sake  of 
symmetry. 

160.  Other  English  Schools,  frc— The  so-called  "  Sir- 
dars' College"  at  Belgaum  has  been  brought  under  the  Edu- 
cational Department  It  ought  to  be  made  a  nucleus  for 
all  the  instructional  institutions  of  the  Southern  Muratha 
Country,  corresponding  to  Ahmedabad  for  Guzerat.  The 
Surat  English  school  has  recovered  from  the  imputations  of 

*  Particularly  in  law,  the  law  school  being  hold  in  the  Elphinstone  Institu- 
tion building.    See  the  last  paragraph  of  my  Report  of  the  Law  Examination 
(Appendix  [F]).— E.  I.  H. 
11 
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lax  discipline,  slovenly  English  scholarship,  and  anomalous 
combination  of  studies ;  but  the  labours  of  Mr.  Good,  the 
head  master,  have  made  him  unpopular  with  at  least  some  of 
the  local  community,  who  charge  him  with  faults  of  temper.  I 
shall  not  attempt  here  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  unfor- 
tunate controversy.  Mr.  Good  will  be  transferred  from  Guze- 
rat,  the  climate  of  which  has  injured  his  health,  and  the  people 
of  Surat  will  be  invited  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  re-con- 
structing their  school  on  the  basis  of  a  high  school.  It  will 
be  remembered,  that  they  petitioned  and  promised  to  subscribe 
for  a  college  two  years  ago.  They  can,  therefore,  be  fairly 
called  upon  for  the  much  more  moderate  contribution  which 
would  suffice,  in  addition  to  the  present  large  assignment  for 
the  Government  English  school,  to  establish  a  thoroughly 
good  grammar  or  high  school.  The  Ahmedabad  school 
continues  its  career  of  unpretending  usefulness  under  Mr. 
Curtis,  whom  I  recommend  to  the  approbation  of  Govern- 
ment. Among  the  English  schools  under  native  masters, 
those  of  Rutnagherry,  Sattara,  and  Dhoolia,  deserve  special 
mention  and  praise. 

151.  Junior  Scholarship  Examination.^lt  will  not  be  un- 
methodical, in  connection  with  the  subject  of  high  schools  and 
English  schools,  to  revert  to  the  Government  colleges,  and  to 
describe  a  change  of  system  which  I  have  introduced,  relative 
to  the  examination  for  entrance  and  junior  scholarships.  Pre- 
viously, these  examinations  were  confined  to  the  boys  in  the 
lower  or  school  department  of  the  Bombay  and  Poona  colleges 
respectively.  This  "  close"  arrangement  seemed  to  me  objec- 
tionable, and  unjust  to  the  pupils  of  provincial  English 
schools.  I  therefore  opened  the  scholarships  of  each  col- 
lege to  all  comers  of  good  character,  under  nineteen  years 
of  age;  and,  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  measure,  insti- 
tuted branch  scholarship  examinations  at  the  principal  pro- 
vincial schools.  Printed  questions  were  distributed  among 
the  English  schools  of .  Ahmedabad,  Surat,  Rutnagherry, 
and  Dhoolia. 
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1 52.    The  result  of  the  examination  was,  that  of  the  scholars 
and  free  students  elected  at  the  Elphinstone  College, — 

11  were  from  the  Central  School  (Bombay). 

1  „  „      Ahmedabad  English  School. 

2  „  „      Surat  English  School. 

1    „  „      Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Parsee  Benevolent 

Institution. 
And  at  the  Poona  College, — 

8  were  from  the  Poona  College  School. 
I     „  „      Poona  College. 

4    „  „      Dhoolia  English  School. 

1     „  „       Sattara  English  School. 

153.  In  subsequent  years  the  provincial  schools  will,  I 
hope,  be  more  able  to  sustain  a  competition  with  the  Poona 
and  Bombay  high  schools;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
abolition  of  a  monopoly,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  had  no 
advantages  of  any  kind  to  recommend  it,  will,  in  the  end,  bene- 
fit the  institutions  which  have  lost  it,  as  well  as  those  whose 
interests  have  been  more  obviously   served  by  the  change. 

154.  The  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  Elphinstone 
College  reports  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  English  of 
the  scholarship  candidates.  The  professor  of  mathematics 
(Mr.  Sinclair)  also  states  as  his  opinion  that  the  junior 
scholars  then  admitted  are  the  best  in  point  of  mathematics 
that  he  has  yet  received  into  his  junior  classes. 

155.  But  Mr.  Sinclair  accompanies  this  statement  with 
a  very  severe  criticism  on  the  mathematical  attainments  of  the 
young  men  considered  per  se.  I  think  it  proper  to  quote  his 
very  words  in  justice  to  him,  merely  adding  my  own  impres- 
sion that  his  criticism  implies  a  higher  standard  of  expecta- 
tion than  has  yet  been  applied  to  our  candidates  for  College. 

156.  Report  on  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  for 
1857-58,  paragraph  9  : — 

"  For  an  account  of  the  defective  school  training,  with 
which  the  senior  portion  of  this  division  was  admitted  into  the 
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college,  I  beg  to  refer  to  paragraph  3  of  my  last  report.  Of 
the  weakly  and  undisciplined  state  of  the  junior  portion,  when 
admitted  into  the  college  in  June  1857,  just  the  same  account 
is  to  be  given.  The  correction  of  unidiomatic  language,  bad 
spelling,  and  most  careless  habits  of  thought  (or  rather  of  ab- 
sence of  thought),  necessarily  diverted  the  greater  part  of  the 
professor's  teaching  from  its  appropriate  objects  to  the  work 
of  eradicating  errors,  and  supplying  deficiencies,  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  third  or  fourth  form  of  any  efficient  school.* 
The  majority  of  the  class  being  unable  to  solve  correctly  even 
the  simplest  problems  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  and  a  general 
haziness  overlying  the  whole  subject  with  them,  together 
with  a  most  careless  incoherency  of  demonstration,  I  thought 
no  corrective  would  be  so  effectual  as  causing  every  proposi- 
tion to  be  subjected  by  every  student  to  a  rigorous,  exhaustive 
analysis  on  paper.  The  method  recommended  by  Professor 
De  Morgan  was  adopted.  This  excellent  mental  discipline, 
however  irksome  it  was  at  first  felt  by  lads  unaccustomed  to 
independent  intellectual  effort  of  any  kind,  was  continued  till 
the  last  proposition  of  the  sixth  book  was  reached,  greatly  to 
their  improvement." 

157.  Report  on  the  Mathematics  of  the  entrance  exami- 
nation of  April  1858,  paragraphs  2  and  3. 

2.  "  In  Euclid,  of  thirty-five  applicants,  eleven  were  un- 
able to  solve  such  elementary  problems  as  '  to  cut  from  the 
greater  of  two  given  right  lines  a  part  equal  to  the  less,  to  bi- 
sect a  given  rectilineal  angle ;"  or  to  prove  the  frequently  em- 
ployed theorem,  the  26th  proposition  of  the  first  book.  Seven 
knew  the  text  of  the  first  book  tolerably  well ;  and,  of  the 
remainder,  a  larger  number  than  on  any  previous  occasion  were 
able  to  solve  or  prove,  or  made  good  attempts  at  solving  or 
proving,  easy  deducibles  from  the  first  book. 

3.  "  In  arithmetic,  three  sums  were  set ;  but  on  no  other 
occasion  do  I  renfember  to  have  seen  such  a  bad  work." 

•  Viz.,  in  Great  Britain.— E.  I.  H. 
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168.  Superior  Anglo-  Vernacular  Schools. — By  this  designa- 
tion I  distinguish  those  Zilla  schools  which  cannot  pretend  to 
the  rank  of  high  schools.  The  line  of  demarcation  is  not  as  yet 
very  well  defined.  The  following  account  of  the  annual  exami- 
nation of  English  schools  gives  but  an  imperfect  general  view 
of  this  class  of  institutions,  except  in  the  Dekkan  Division, 
where  the  inspector  (Captain  Lester)  distinguished  himself  by 
his  business-like  zeal  and  intelligence.  In  future  years  this 
examination  will,  I  trust,  give  equally  trustworthy  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  rest  of  the  Presidency. 

159.  Annual  Examination  of  English  Schools. — In  order  to 
test  the  comparative  merits  of  our  English  schools,  I  directed 
that  a  simultaneous  examination  on  a  regularly  organised 
system  should  henceforward  be  held  annually  during  the 
monsoon.  This  plan  (to  which  I  adverted  in  my  last  annual 
report)  was  carried  out,  for  the  first  time,  in  August  1857. 

160.  The  examination,  which  was  conducted  by  means  of 
printed  questions,  included  translation  and  re-translation, 
English  grammar,  knowledge  of"  common  things,"  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  Euclid ;  and  a  slight  oral  examination  was  added. 

161.  Directions  were  given  to  invite  the  masters  of  all 
schools  not  connected  with  Government  to  bring  forward  their 
pupils  to  undergo  a  similar  examination.  The  general  results 
of  these  examinations  were  thus  reported  by  the  several 
inspectors. 

162.  Guzerat  Division. — Mr.  Hope,  in  his  annual  report, 
paragraph  26  (see  Appendix  [J]),  expresses  himself  imperfectly 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  examination  as  a  test  of  the 
advancement  of  the  schools  in  that  Division. 

163.  This  he  attributes  partly  to  the  novelty  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  boys  not  having  been  accustomed  previously  to  an 
examination  on  paper,  and  also  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  local  committees  by  whom  the  oral  exami- 
nation was  conducted,  as  shown  in  the  distribution  of  papers, 
without  sufficient  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  examinees, 
and  also  in  the  adoption  of  different  standards  in  giving  marks 
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for  the  vivd  voce  examination,  which  rendered  it  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  to  assign  any  fixed  value  to  the  marks  thus 
given.  This  drawback  was  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  sepa- 
rate bodies  of  examiners,  carrying  out,  for  the  first  time,  and 
without  communication  with  each  other,  a  plan  with  the  work- 
ing of  which  they  were  not  conversant  Mr.  Hope,  however, 
in  conclusion,  expresses  himself  sanguine  that  the  plan  being 
generally  better  understood  will  produce  better  results  on  future 
occasions. 

164.  Presidency  Division. — In  this  (see  Dr.  Haines's  report, 
paragraph  20),  owing  partly  to  insufficient  notice,  and  partly,  it 
would  seem,  to  the  apathy  and  delay  of  the  local  committees, 
the  scheme  appears  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  put  into 
execution.  At  Rutnagherry  the  papers  were  not  issued  at  all. 
At  Tanna,  although  the  written  examination  took  place,  the 
Committee  excused  themselves  on  the  plea  of  want  of  time 
from  looking  over  the  papers.  The  examination  committee  of 
the  Elphinstone  schools  had  not,  at  the  date  of  Dr.  Haines's 
communication,  forwarded  any  report  to  him.  The  Parsee 
Punchayet  delayed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  so  long 
that  the  time  passed  by,  and  no  examination  was  held  of  this 
large  English  school.  Of  the  private  schools  invited  to  par- 
take in  the  examination,  the  Money  School  alone  accepted 
the  offer;  and  although  the  examination  was  held  there,  and 
the  papers  valued  and  punctually  sent,  their  utility  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  absence  of  others  as  standards  for  comparison. 
From  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  obvious  that,  in  this  Divi- 
sion, the  scheme  cannot  be  considered  as  having  had  a  fair 
trial,  and  future  reports  must  be  awaited  before  any  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  its  probable  result. 

165.  Dekkan  Division. — With  reference  to  this  Division, 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  speak  very  highly  of  the  zeal  and 
ability  of  Captain  Lester,  who  has  furnished  me  with  a 
detailed  and  comprehensive  report  of  the  examination.  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  give  more  than  a  general  view  here. 
Seven  Government  schools  were  examined ;  at  Poona  (two), 
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Dhoolia,  Ahmednuggur,  Saltan*,  Sholapoor,  and  Dharwar; 
and  private  schools  were,  as  in  other  cases,  invited  to  join : 
of  these  the  Free  Church  school  at  Poona  alone  attempted 
the  papers. 

166.  Each  school,  for  the  purposes  of  examination,  was 
divided  into  a  senior  and  junior  class,  and  printed  papers  of 
questions  were  forwarded  to  the  school  committees  accord- 
ingly from  my  office. 

166.  The  following  tables  (A  and  B)  will  give  a  view  of 
the  general  result,  showing,  in  Table  A,  the  number  of  marks 
gained  by  each  school  under  each  subject,  as  also  the  aggregate 
number  of  marks  gained ;  while  Table  B  exhibits  the  average 
ages  of  the  boys  examined  in  each  school,  both  in  the  senior 
and  junior  divisions,  and  also  the  average  time  which  those 
boys  had  been  under  instruction. 
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Table  B. 


Average  Age  of 

Average  Time- at 

Boys. 

School. 

Schools. 

Senior 

Junior 

Senior 

Junior 

Division. 

Division. 

Division. 

Division. 

yra.    ms. 

yrs.    ms. 

yrs.  ms. 

yrs.  ms. 

Free  Church  Mission  school   . . 

19    7 

16     3 

2  lla 

2     9 

Sattara  English  school    

18    8 

16  11 

4     2 

2     9a 

Dhoolia  English  school    

17    6 

16     7 

3     6 

2     7a 

Ahmednuggur  ditto        

Poona  College  school 

16    0 

16     4 

5     1 

3    1 

17    6 

16     5 

3     4a 

1     5a 

Dharwar  English  school 

18    0 

16  10 

3  10a 

2     6 

Sholapoor        ditto          

18    4 

17     6 

2     4a 

1     5 

Poona             ditto          

15    7 

15  15 

3     4 

2     9 

5 ambers  marked  with  an  "  a  "  most  be  understood  as  being  nearly  the  average 
time;  in  all  cases  slightly  under  the  average  time  given. 

168.  The  Free  Church  Mission  school  seems  to  have 
achieved  a  clear  superiority,  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  European  teachers.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  that  the  average  age  of  the  Mission  school  candidates 
is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  Government  school 
boys,  and  therefore  the  competition  was  not  quite  on  equal 
terms.  (I  see  now  that,  in  order  to  obviate  this  unfairness 
for  the  future,  a  standard  of  age  must  be  laid  down.) 

169.  The  four  next  schools  in  the  list  are  those  which  have 
been  selected  to  be  high  schools  in  this  Division.  These  are, 
the  schools  at  Sattara,  Dhoolia,  Ahmednuggur,  and  the 
college  school  at  Poona. 

170.  The  inspector  says  that  "  the  Sattara  school,  both  in 
the  senior  and  junior  divisions,  has  come  out  very  well  in  this 
examination.  The  whole  school,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
appears  to  have  had  careful  attention  bestowed  on  it,  and 

12 
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reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  master,  Mr.  Govind 
Luxumon,  whom  I  beg  especially  to  recommend  to  your  notice. 
The  only  subject  in  which  the  school  has  seriously  failed, 
is  in  the  mathematical  paper  of  the  senior  division.  This 
failure  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  junior  division  of  the 
school  has  in  this  branch  of  the  examination  acquitted 
itself  well. 

171.  "The  senior  division  of  the  Dhoolia  school  has  far 
excelled  its  junior  division  in  this  examination.  In  almost 
every  branch  of  the  examination  the  junior  division  takes  a 
comparatively  low  place  in  the  general  list,  while  the  senior 
division  takes  as  comparatively  high  a  place.  The  master's 
attention  must  therefore  specially  be  drawn  to  the  state  of  his 
junior  division,  which  has  evidently  been  sadly  neglected.  The 
school  has  utterly  failed  in  the  branches  of  general  knowledge, 
vernacular,  and  English. 

172.  "  The  Ahmednuggur  English  school  has  lately  passed 
into  the  care  of  Mr.  Foxton,  and  I  have  a  good  hope  of  seeing 
this  school  rapidly  improve.  It  should  have  taken  a  much 
higher  place,  considering  the  ages  of  the  scholars,  and  the  time 
they  have  been  under  instruction.  The  following  subjects  are 
those  in  which  improvement  is  required : — 

"  Senior  division : — Mathematics,  general  knowledge, 
English  composition,  writing. 

"  Junior  division  : — Vernacular,  English  idiom,  writing, 
general  knowledge. 

173.  "  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  in  which  the  Poona  Col- 
lege school,  considering  its  very  great  advantages  in  being 
supervised  by  a  staff  of  European  teachers,*  and  being  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  European  station,  closely  connected  with  the 
Presidency,  has  not  failed.  The  reform  so  much  required 
has  already  been  commenced  and  happily  carried  on.  I  need 
not,  therefore,  do  more  than  simply  note  the  subjects  which 

•  The  Poona  College  school  had  not,  at  the  date  of  Captain  Lester's  report, 
had  a  European  teacher  for  more  than  a  few  months.  The  college  professors 
took  no  part  in  the  school  teaching.— E.  I.  H. 
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require  more  especial  attention.  They  are, — English,  in  its 
composition,  construction,  and  writing;  mathematics;  general 
knowledge,  most  particularly  in  this  the  school  has  shown 
great  deficiency:  the  vernacular  also  requires  more  atten- 
tion than  it  seems  to  get;  the  translating  of  vernacular  into 
English,  and  vice  versd,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
varieties  of  idiom;  and  lastly,  ideas  of  neatness,  order, 
and  cleanliness  in  writing  subjects  on  paper.  A  great 
number,  in  fact,  the  greater  number,  of  papers  received 
from  this  school  were  sad  specimens  of  slovenliness  and 
carelessness. 

174.  "  The  Dharwar  English  school  has,  since  the  exami- 
nation was  held,  been  closed.  It  had  long  been  in  a  very  bad 
state,  owing  partly,  and,  indeed,  chiefly,  to  the  want  of  support 
from  the  people.  Arrears,  to  a  very  large  amount,  were  due  to 
the  master,  who,  naturally,  I  believe,  indolent,  had  thus  been 
greatly  discouraged.  It  would  certainly  have  taken  the 
lowest  place  in  the  general  list,  had  it  not  been  for  certain 
circumstances,  presently  to  be  explained,  which  placed  the 
Sholapore  and  Poona  English  schools  below  it  The  papers 
from  this  school  are,  for  the  most  part,  utter  failures ;  the  only 
subject  in  which  the  result  is  tolerable,  is  in  the  mathematical 
papers  of  the  junior  division. 

175.  "  The  Sholapore  English  school  would  have  certainly 
taken  a  higher  place  had  it  had  a  fair  trial.  What  it  has  done, 
although  certainly  very  imperfect,  is  not  utterly  bad.  The  re- 
port of  the  examiners,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Goldfinch,  the 
president  of  the  school  committee,  will  be  found  appended.* 

*  From  W.  A.  Goldfiwch,  Esq., 

President  to  the  Committee  of  the  English  School  at  Sholapore, 
To  Captain  J.  F.  Lbsthr, 

Acting  Educational  Inspector,  Dekkan  Division. 

Sib,— I  have  the  hononr  to  inform  yon  that,  on  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  No.  1201,  dated  21st  ultimo,  the  committee 
requested  Major  Taylor,  of  the  2nd  Light  Cavalry  (a  gentleman  who  takes 
much  interest  in  educational  matters,  and  is  a  good  Oriental  scholar),  and 
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I  must  remark  on  the  former,  that  the  examiners  have  shown  a 
great  want  of  patience ;  and  the  whole  tone  of  this  report,  as 
also  of  Mr.  Goldfinch's  letter,  gives  evidence  of  a  very 
strong  feeling  against  the  school  before  the  examination  was 

Lieutenant  Shortt,  Superintendent  of  Police,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  office 
of  examiners.    They  consented,  and  I  beg  to  forward  their  report 

S.  The  papers  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  admit  of  the  examination  taking 
place  on  Monday  the  3rd ;  and  as  the  next  day  bat  one  was  a  native  holiday, 
it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  examination  till  Thursday  the  6th  instant,  on 
which  it  commenced,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  the  next. 

9.  In  the  report  of  the  examiners  you  will  have  the  impartial  opinion  of 
two  gentlemen  totally  unconnected  with  the  school.  The  papers  (which  will 
be  forwarded  by  banghy)  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  acquirements  of  the 
scholars. 

4.  I  do  not  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  remark  on  the  system 
pursued  by  the  educational  department;  but  I  would  beg  your  attention  to 
the  amount  of  supervision  exercised  by  the  deputy  inspector.  What  the  duty 
of  that  officer  may  be,  I  know  not ;  but  if  it  embraces  anything  more  than  a 
very  hurried  journey  though  the  districts  in  a  palanqueen,  he  certainly  doe* 
not  do  it  in  this  Collectorate.  If  his  report  on  the  state  of  this  school  has 
not  prepared  you  to  bear  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  examiners,  or  the 
reception  of  such  papers  as  will  come  before  you,  I  think  you  will  consider 
that  he  has  not  taken  sufficient  pains  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  schools  under 
his  control. 

I  have,  fcc. 
(Signed)    W.  A.  Goldfihch, 
President  to  the  Committee  of  the 

English  School  at  Sholapore. 

Sholapore,  11th  August  1857. 


To  the  President  of  the  Committee, 

Government  English  School,  Sholapore. 

Sir, — Agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  Government  English 
school,  and  on  receipt  of  the  examination  papers,  we  attended  at  the  school 
and  divided  the  scholars  into  two  classes,  the  upper  consisting  of  three  youths 
who  had  attended  the  school  for  periods  varying  from  three  to  one  and  a  half 
years.  These  have  also  been  studying  English  for  longer  periods.  To  them  we 
gave  three  of  the  papers,  and  to  the  second  division  we  gave  only  two.  We 
found  that  it  was  throwing  away  time  going  further  into  the  examination, 
as  not  one  of  the  scholars  had  the  mildest  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  or  its  grammar,  were  equally  deficient  in  writing,  spelling, 
articulating,  or  understanding  the  papers  put  before  them ;  and  a  very  cursory 
look  at  the  written  answers  will  show  that  the  papers  forwarded  to  us  were 
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even  entered  on.  The  school  was  only  allowed  to  attempt  three 
papers  in  the  senior  division!  and  two  in  the  junior.  No  oral 
examination  was  held.  The  school  has  since  been  examined 
personally  by  yourself  and  by  me;  and  our  opinion  of  its 
state  did  not  accord  with  that  of  the  late  examiners.    The 

far  above  the  acquirements  of  the  school.  It  is  not  to  he  expected  that  a 
school  conducted  as  the  Sholapore  English  school  is  will  ever  be  of  much 
use.  To  instil  the  slightest  understanding  of  the  various  subjects  broached  on 
in  the  examination  papers,  would  require  a  schoolmaster  of  qualifications  far 
above  those  of  the  present  incumbent.  The  slovenly  writing  and  bad  gram- 
mar of  all  the  scholars  alone  show  that  the  groundwork  is  utterly  rotten. 
The  schoolmaster  himself  may  have  passed  creditably  at  the  Elphinstone 
Institution,  but  this  is  no  criterion  to  judge  of  his  qualification  as  an  English 
schoolmaster. 

S.  You  will  notice  the  answer  of  one  of  the  senior  division  to  a  simple 
question  of  subtraction,  wherein  he  states  the  impossibility  of  subtracting  a 
smaller  sum  from  a  larger  one ;  and  throughout  the  examination,  so  far  as  we 
have  conducted  it,  the  same  ignorance  prevails. 

3.  If  the  school  is  to  be  continued  as  at  present,  we  would  recommend  that 
the  whole  pupils  commence  de  novo,  and  that  the  Director  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion take  such .  measures  as  may  ensure  a  proper  foundation  being  laid.  At 
present  the  scholars  are  merely  wasting  their  own  time,  which  might  be  pro- 
fitably spent  in  the  study  of  their  own  languages,  and  Government  put  to  an 
unnecessary  expense,  without  any  benefit  being  derived. 

4.  The  schoolmaster  informs  us  that  the  deputy  inspector,  since  his  appoint- 
ment as  such,  has  once  visited  this  school  in  March  1867 ;  and  that  he  then 
visited  the  school  four  times.  We  are  not  aware  if  it  is  the  duty  of  the  deputy 
inspector  to  make  any  alterations  in  the  system  of  teaching  the  English  schools, 
but  it  seems  to  us  absolutely  necessary  in  this  instance  that  some  capable 
person  be  deputed  to  see  that  a  sound  plan  of  instilling  the  rudimentary 
principles  be  adopted,  and  that  the  time  of  the  scholars  be  not  wasted  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  give  them  a  smattering  of  information  which  they  are  not 
prepared  to  receive. 

5.  Many  of  the  questions  the  pupils  were  not  able  to  answer ;  and  others  were 
not  able  to  complete  their  papers  in  the  allotted  time;  but  from  what  passed  be- 
fore us,  we  decided  on  closing  the  examination  without  going  through  the  whole 
of  the  papers,  as  they  were  much  too  difficult  for  any  of  the  scholars. 

6.  Finally,  as  the  scholars  were  not  able  to  answer  the  papers  pnt  before 
them,  we  cannot  recommend  any  of  them  for  rewards. 

We  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  R.  Tatlob,  Major, 

W.  H.  Shortt,  Lieutenant. 
Sholapore,  8th  August  1857. 
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school  has  been  labouring  under  great  difficulties;  and  I  must 
confess,  that  it  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  me,  to  find  it  in 
the  state  it  was. 

176.  "  The  Poona  English  school*  ought  not  to  be  in 
the  place  in  which  it  now  is.  The  papers  which  have  been 
received  are  generally  creditable  in  themselves,  but  they  are 
deprived  of  all  value  in  being,  for  the  most  part,  fac-similes  of 
each  other.  They  are  neatly  done,  but  it  is  surprising  how 
such  copying  could  have  gone  on  without  being  observed  by  the 
examiners.  I  have  therefore  only  affixed  a  nominal  value  to 
these  productions  (excepting  the  vernacular  paper  in  the  junior 
division,  in  which  traces  of  copying  are  not  so  evident),  and  the 
school  takes  the  lowest  place. 

1 77.  "  The  annexed  table,  marked  C,  will  show  the  number 
of  papers  received  from  each  school,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  of  every  caste  contributing,  distinguishing  paying 
from  free  scholars : — 

*  Known  as  the  Bazar  School.— E.  I.  H. 
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178.  Captain  Lester  has  separately  criticised  selected  papers 
from  each  school,  given  numerous  specimens  of  the  answering, 
which  sufficiently  indicate  the  particular  errors  to  which  the 
pupils  have  a  tendency.  Native  boys  in  the  Mofiissil  appear 
to  learn  the  English  idiom  with  considerable  difficulty,  and 
express  themselves  frequently  with  a  grotesque  application  of 
their  vernacular  construction  to  the  acquired  English.  This 
must  always  be  expected  as  long  as  our  teachers  themselves 
are  badly  grounded  English  scholars.  Another  common  de- 
fect noted  by  the  inspector,  is  the  tendency  to  learn  by  rote, 
without  fully  comprehending  or  demanding  an  explanation 
from  the  teacher.  This  (which  is  not  peculiar  to  the  boys  of 
any  school  or  nation)  appears  in  an  exaggerated  form  where 
the  pupil  possesses  a  retentive  memory,  but  takes  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson.  This  accounts  for 
long  written  answers  given  verbatim  from  the  text-book,  con- 
trasted with  an  utter  inability  to  give  a  clear  answer  viva  voce 
on  the  same  subject.* 

179.  A  tendency  to  copy  from  each  other's  papers  is,  unfor- 
tunately, too  much  a  matter  of  course  to  demand  much  remark, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  carried  pn  to  a  great  extent 
More  vigilant  supervision  during  the  examination  is  the  only 
remedy  for  this  ancient  school-boy  vice.  On  future  occasions 
I  hope  it  will  be  provided  against. 

180.  The  proceedings  in  the  Dekkan  Division,  fully  car- 
ried out  and  reported  as  above  by  the  inspector,  give  very 
adequate  da ta  for  judging  of  the  working  of  the  scheme  of 
annual  examination;  and  I  confidently  hope  that,  when  it  shall 
have  come  into  full  play,  we  may  expect  to  derive  solid  benefit 
from  it.  That  its  first  application  should  rather  tend  to  bring 
defects  than  merits  to  notice  was  to  be  expected,  and  our 

*  To  this  verbal  memory,  unenlightened  by  real  knowledge  or  reflection,  we 
owe  each  extraordinary  scraps  of  history  as  appear  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  written  answer  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  the  examiners : — "  Queen 
Elizabeth  were  a  vergin,  but  in  her  old  age  she  became  so  suseptible  (tic)  that 
she  kept  a  minion,  called  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester." 
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clear  perception  of  those  defects  must  be  the  first  step  to  reme- 
dying them.  When  carried  out  with  equal  vigour  throughout 
the  Presidency,  it  is  likely  that  all  Government  schools  will 
feel  its  benefit,  as  a  periodical  test  of  the  ability  of  the  teacher, 
and  a  stimulus  to  the  industry  of  the  pupils.  It  will  also  afford 
a  convenient  machinery  for  regulating  the  admission  of  native 
candidates  to  the  uncovenanted  service  of  Government, — a 
large  and  difficult  subject,  which  has  been  referred  for  my 
consideration,  and  in  which  my  views  are  now  nearly  mature. 

181.  New  Anglo- Vernacular  Schools. — I  have,  great 
pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Goculdas  Tejpal  English  school,  also  of  the 
Jugonath  Sunkersett  English  school,  which  are  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Haines  in  his  report. 

182.  In  September  1857,  a  new  English,  Arabic,  Hindoo- 
stanee,  and  Murathee  school  was  opened  at  Aden,  in 
compliance  with  the  strong  recommendations  of  Brigadier 
Coghlan,  the  Resident.  The  first  head-master  was  Mr.  Gilder, 
an  East  Indian  of  high  character  and  qualifications.  Very 
favourable  reports  have  been  received  of  the  progress  of  the 
school ;  but  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Government,  that 
Arabic  was  only  to  be  taught  as  a  vernacular  or  colloquial  lan- 
guage, and  not  in  its  literary  character,  is  understood  to  militate 
against  the  popularity  of  the  school  among  the  Arabs,  the 
class  for  whom  it  was  especially  designed. 

183.  Inferior  A  nglo-  Vernacular  Schools. — No  great  success 
has  as  yet  attended  the  attempt  to  elevate  a  portion  of  our  best 
vernacular  schools  to  the  rank  of  feeders  to  English  schools 
by  the  opening  of  classes  in  them  for  English  instruction.  But 
I  do  not  at  all  abandon  the  project.  It  will  become  more  prac- 
ticable as  we  become  better  furnished  with  elementary  English 
books,  grammars,  &c.  suited  for  teaching  through  the  medium 
of  the  vernacular.  The  wishes  of  the  people  will  generally 
be  found  in  favour  of  introducing  English  teaching  in  a  school, 
and  there  is  more  than  one  point  of  view  in  which  it  will  re- 
commend itself  to  Government. 

13 
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184.  Vernacular  Schools. — In  the  statistical  tables  and  the 
inspectors'  reports  will  be  found  full  information  respecting  the 
vernacular  schools.  I  cannot  honestly  express  satisfaction  with 
their  state.  The  enormous  extent  of  country  to  be  travelled 
over,  together  with  the  difficulties  of  travelling,  especially  in 
the  Dekkan  and  Konkun,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  inspect- 
ing staff  in  those  districts,  constitute  insuperable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  effectual  supervision.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
masters  are  as  incompetent  as  the  masters  of  indigenous  schools ; 
yet,  without  positive  faults  of  conduct,  we  cannot  justly  dismiss 
them.  Again,  there  is  nothing  like  local  co-operation.  The 
committees  are  apathetic,  or  even  hostile ;  and  the  teachers, 
unaccustomed  to  be  called  upon  for  reports  and  returns,  or  to 
receive  circular  orders,  too  often  exhibit  an  inactivity  which 
looks  like  passive  resistance  to  improvement.  The  salutary 
order  of  the  Supreme  Government,  that  boys  should  pay  for 
their  books,  is  eluded  or  disobeyed,  as  unpopular  orders  will  be, 
under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  described.  Add  to  this, 
the  especially  discouraging  state  of  many  of  the  so-called 
partially  self-supporting  schools,  where  the  people  have  failed 
to  pay  their  promised  contributions,  to  the  cruel  wrong  of  the 
suffering  schoolmaster,  and  the  inevitable  deterioration  of  the 
instruction  for  which  he  is  thus  only  half  paid. 

185.  The  remedial  measures  which  are  in  operation  or 
prospect  are  the  re-distribution  and  equalisation  of  inspectoral 
districts,  the  rapid  production  of  the  cheapest  possible 
school-books,  the  gradual  elimination  of  inferior  masters, 
and  the  substitution  of  better  trained  men  from  our  normal 
schools,  the  strict  and  uniform  enforcement  of  discipline,  and 
the  circulation  of  practical  instructions  on  school  teaching  and 
method. 

186.  I  wish  that  I  could  add  that  there  is  a  speedy  pro- 
spect of  a  diminution  of  the  very  large  office  correspondence, 
which  now  takes  up  so  much  of  my  time  and  of  that  of  the 
inspectors,  to  the  serious  diminution  of  our  powers  of  direct 
educational  usefulness. 
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187.  Special  Schools. — The  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy 
School  of  Art  and  India  try. — I  am  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  this  institution,  one  of  the  last  proofs  given  by  Sir 
Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  of  his  intelligent  public  spirit,  and  I 
have  taken  much  interest  in  its  progress. 

188.  The  committee  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  Joseph  A.  Crowe,  Esq.,  who  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  school  in  September  (1857).  Mr.  Crowe,  though  not 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  fine  arts  as  a  profession,  had  the 
education  of  an  artist  in  the  ateliers  of  the  well-known  painters, 
M.  Coignet  and  M.  De  la  Roche.  He  had  also  passed 
through  the  course  of  instruction  for  masters  at  the  Govern- 
ment Central  School  of  Design  at  Marlborough  House,  and 
was  thus  specially  qualified  to  teach  the  drawing  and  perspec- 
tive classes  in  the  School  of  Art.  He  is  known  to  the  literary 
world  as  the  author,  in  collaboration  with  M.  Cavalcasselle, 
of  the  History  of  Early  Flemish  Art  (Murray,  1856);  a 
work  which,  from  its  combination  of  original  research  and 
technical  knowledge,  at  once  on  its  publication  assumed  the 
rank  of  a  standard  authority. 

189.  Mr.  Wilkins  Terry  was  sent  out  by  the  late  Honor- 
able Court  of  Directors,  as  teacher  of  drawing  and  wood- 
engraving.  He  took  up  his  appointment  on  the  8th  of 
September  1857.  I  believe  Mr.  Terry  to  be  a  careful  and 
competent  teacher  of  drawing. 

190.  The  Art  classes  were  opened  at  the  Central  School 
Elphinstone  Institution,  on  the  8th  September  (1857),  with 
forty-four  students,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  month,  increased 
to  fifty-five.  The  largest  attendance  on  any  given  day  was 
fifty-one.  The  method  of  tuition  that  has  been  settled  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  was 
adopted,  after  full  consideration  by  the  committee,  as  the  basis 
of  the  school  studies.  It  may  be  explained  that  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  this  course  is  to  train  the  eye  and  hand  of  the 
pupil  to  understand  and  represent  with  firmness  and  refine- 
ment, first,  abstract  geometrical  shapes,  and  then  the  varied 
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forms  of  nature,  passing  through  the  intermediate  stage  of 
architectural  ornament.  The  instruction  in  colour  is  analogous 
in  principle.  It  has  been  laid  out  for  the  artisan  and  designer 
for  manufacturers,  and  it  is  therefore  particularly  suited  to  the 
plan  conceived  by  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  which  contem- 
plated the  improvement  and  augmentation  of  the  industrial 
arts  practised  in  this  country,  rather  than  the  creation  of  a 
school  of  imaginative  painters  and  sculptors. 

191.  The  classes  were  first  set  to  draw  lines  straight  and 
curved,  from  flat  examples  given  by  the  teacher  on  the  black 
board,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  copy  the  complicated  flat 
ornaments  of  Mr.  Dyce  and  Mr.  Hermann. 

192.  In  November  a  course  of  perspective  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Crowe,  and  the  more  advanced  pupils  were  promoted  to 
draw  from  solid  models.  In  February  (1858)  the  number  of 
pupils  increased  to  sixty-eight,  and  no  further  admissions  were 
granted,  though  upwards  of  forty  applications  had  been 
received.  Want  of  space,  and  the  short  time  allowed  for 
working,  prevented  the  admission  of  more  students.  The 
rooms  occupied  by  the  drawing  classes  as  a  temporary 
arrangement  are  not  suited  to  instruction  on  the  Privy  Council 
system ;  and,  moreover,  the  classes  were  obliged  to  separate 
before  ten  o'clock,  the  hour  when  the  building  was  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Elphinstone  Central  School.  In 
April  a  class  was  opened  for  wood-engraving  under  Mr. 
Terry,  to  which  twelve  students  were  admitted  at  a  fee  of  one 
rupee  per  mensem.  Here  again  the  applications  for  admis- 
sion were  far  above  the  number  ultimately  received  into  the 
class. 

193.  General  Remarks. — Thus,  judging  from  the  attend- 
ance returns,  the  school  has  been  as  yet  successful.  But  I 
must  warn  Government  against  too  sanguine  expectations 
founded  on  this  fact.  The  Photography  class  began  with 
redundant  numbers,  and  dwindled  to  practical  extinction. 
The  Law  classes,  which  at  first  mustered  upwards  of  a  hundred, 
have  declined  in  like  manner,  though  not  to  the  same  extent 
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Novelty  has  great  attractions  for  native  youth,  and  those  who 
come  lightly  will  lightly  retire.  Above  all,  there  is  the 
constantly  recurring  desire  for  immediate  pecuniary  advantage, 
which  is  so  apt  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  our  students,  consti- 
tuting, as  it  does,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that,  in  this 
country  (as  in  others),  beset  thorough  education  of  every  kind. 
If  the  advanced  pupils  of  the  School  of  Art  find  no  ready 
market  for  the  acquirements  they  have  gained  there,  the 
attendance  may  be  expected  to  fall  off  to  a  considerable 
extent.  For  these  reasons,  1  lay  little  stress  on  the  apparent 
popularity  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  school. 

194.  The  class  of  wood-engravers  will  no  doubt  find  speedy 
employment;  and  if  etching  and  lithography  classes  be  opened 
hereafter,  as  they  will  be  when  there  are  sufficiently  well- 
trained  draughtsmen  in  the  school  to  enter  on  those  branches 
of  art,  two  new  and  probably  lucrative  professions  will  be 
opened  to  native  youth.  But  I  do  not  yet  see  any  signs  that 
the  school  has  attracted  the  children  of  artisans,  for  whom  it 
was  in  the  first  instance  designed.  I  am  not  aware  that  we 
are  training  any  future  modellers  or  carvers  in  stone,  wood, 
or  ivory,  any  workers  in  metal,  any  house-decorators,  still  less 
any  architects  or  master  manufacturers.  The  general  course 
of  instruction  is  equally  adapted  to  all  these  classes,  and 
certainly  they  much  require  teaching  in  this  country. 

195.  I  do  not  undervalue  Indian  art.  In  coloured  decora- 
tion, Europe  has  far  more  to  learn  from  India  than  to  teach 
her.  Mahomedan  architecture,  though  degenerate  since  the 
days  of  Aurungzeb,  still  imitates  not  unsuccessfully  the  glories 
of  Agra  and  Beejapoor.  The  black  wood  carving  of  Bombay, 
the  sandalwood  carving  of  Malabar,  are  remarkable  for  the 
rich  disposition  of  ornamental  lines.  The  wood-work  of 
Ahmedabad  exceeds  both  in  delicacy.  The  stone-cutters  of 
Cutch  and  the  Sind  embroiderers  deserve  honourable  mention ; 
and  several  localities  in  the  Presidency  cultivate  special  arts 
of  a  minor  kind,  among  which  the  well-known  Poona  doll- 
makers  stand  alone  for  the  intelligence  with  which  they  model 
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the  human  form.  Mr.  Crowe  has  no  inclination  to  disparage 
the  arts  of  the  country,  or  to  wish  to  substitute  for  the 
"motives"  of  indigenous  design  a  pedantic  reproduction  of 
classic  or  Gothic  forms. 

196.  But  in  more  rudimental  matters  native  workmen 
are  very  deficient.  We  have  all  wondered  at  the  strange 
inconsistency  that  is  content  to  lavish  the  labour  of  days  in 
carving  a  box  whose  sides  have  been  roughly  squared  by  the 
eye.  At  the  great  Exhibition,  all  who  admired  the  striking 
effect  of  the  Bombay  furniture  were  disappointed  to  find,  on 
closer  inspection,  that  the  joints  were  so  carelessly  closed  as  to 
threaten  early  dissolution.  There  is  probably  not  a  door  or  a 
window  in  Western  India  that  a  common  English  carpenter 
would  consider  a  workman-like  job.  Native  jewellery,  apart 
from  defects  of  taste,  betrays  a  surprising  want  of  finish,  when 
the  costliness  of  the  material  is  considered.  The  remedy  for 
this  class  of  faults  is  to  teach  accurate  drawing.  A  man  who 
has  once  learned  to  appreciate  truth  and  fineness  of  line  will 
not  afterwards  be  satisfied  with  gaping  joints,  broken  curves, 
or  clumsiness  of  any  kind. 

197.  Another  point  is  to  bring  Indian  designers  face  to 
face  with  nature.  Their  tendency  is  to  go  on  for  ever 
repeating  the  traditional  compositions  which  have  come  down 
to  them  from  distant  ages,  without  refreshing  their  eyes  with 
a  study  or  even  a  glance  at  real  life.  Hence,  they  degenerate 
instead  of  improving.  The  grotesque  images  which  libel  the 
shapes  of  men  and  animals  in  all  parts  of  a  Hindoo  temple, 
are  unredeemably  bad.  Their  sculptured  foliage  is  purely 
abstract  in  character.  Mahomedans,  from  religious  motives, 
decline  to  imitate  living  creatures,  at  least  in  sculpture. 
Indian  pictures  are  rather  illuminated  symbols  than  recogniz- 
able representations  of  actual  things.  Indian  portraits  are 
ludicrously  like  each  other ;  and,  though  I  have  seen  tolerable 
attempts  at  flower-painting,  landscape  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  It  seems  that  the  safest  way  of  attempting  to  regene- 
rate this  effete  artificial  manner  of  design,  without  destroying 
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what  it  has  inherited  of  genuine  indigenous  merit,  or  introduc- 
ing unassimilable  elements  from  European  schools  of  art,  is 
to  set  the  student  to  copy  faithfully  the  objects  of  nature, — the 
men  and  women,  the  beasts,  the  vegetation,  the  mountains, 
that  surround  him, — and  to  leave  him  to  digest  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired  into  forms  fit  for  artistic  purposes  as  best'  he 
may.  Thus  a  school  of  design  would  in  time  arise,  native  in 
the  best  sense,  owing  its  sense  of  accuracy,  truth,  and  natural 
beauty  to  European  inspiration,  but  moulding  its  material  into 
purely  Indian  types. 

198.  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that,  as  far  as  I  have  yet 
seen,  our  native  art  students  have  much  subtlety  of  eye  and 
finger,  and  will  probably  make  excellent  copyists,  engravers, 
and  mechanical  draughtsmen.  Perspective  seems  to  puzzle 
them,  though  they  take  a  lively  interest  in  it ;  and  the  success 
of  their  attempts  to  draw  from  nature  is  as  yet  imperfect.* 

199.  Conclusion. — I  have  thus  endeavoured  briefly  to 
sketch  the  more  prominent  features  of  our  organisation  at 
the  end  of  the  year  under  report. 

200.  I  trust  there  is  no  impropriety  in  my  representing  to 
Government  that  the  administration  of  the  Department  might 
be  made  more  efficient  and  economical,  if  more  discretion  were 
allowed  to  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  to  re-distribute 
and  transfer  existing  charges,  without  prior  reference  to  Bengal. 
Useful  re-adjustments  of  expenditure  to  meet  emergent  cir- 
cumstances are  now  too  often  made  impossible,  until,  perhaps, 
the  expediency  of  them  has  passed  away.  Your  Lordship  in 
Council  will  remember  an  example  that  recently  occurred  in 
the  Poona  College,  where  a  proposal,  founded  on  the  personal 
qualifications  of  a  certain  master,  was  not  sanctioned  until . 
after  the  expiration  of  a  year,  when  he  was  unfortunately 
dead,  and  a  new  state  of  things  had  arisen  to  which  my  scheme 

|  was  inapplicable. 

201.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  the  irritation  caused  by 

i 

!  *  There  is  a  curiously  complete  analogy  between  the  peculiarities  of  native 

<  students  in  art  and  literature  and  science. 
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the  reform  of  our  college  system  is  passing  away  as  the  real 
scope  of  it  comes  to  be  better  understood.  When  the  young 
men  who  are  now  under  academical  training  go  forth  into  the 
world,  they  will,  I  am  sure,  vindicate  from  misapprehension 
the  system  which  has  educated  them.  Its  ciiief  aim  has 
been  to  rear,  as  far  as  our  machinery  will  permit,  a  race  of 
cultivated  Indian  gentlemen,  who  may  aspire  to  rival  English- 
men in  the  service  of  the  State,  or  in  independent  professions. 
It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  our  anxiety  to  make  sound 
scholars,  we  are  breeding  mere  clerks.  I  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  those,  if  there  are  any  such,  who  would  degrade 
our  colleges  into  seminaries  of  "  Purvoes ;"  but,  certainly,  if 
the  alternative  is  to  be  between  training  native  youth  as  good 
clerks,  or  as  shallow  sciolists,  knowing  a  little  of  everything 
and  nothing  well,  I  should,  without  hesitation,  choose  the 
former;  for,  as  experience  shows,  the  latter  class  become 
nothing  more  than  clerks  or  schoolmasters,  and  not  good  or 
contented  ones.  But  this  dilemma  is  not  necessary  ;  and  I 
augur  better  prospects  for  the  young  men  who  are  now  study- 
ing in  the  Government  colleges.  Their  best  practical  recom- 
mendation will  be  the  power  of  writing  English  like  scholars 
and  men  of  sense  ;  and,  if  they  add  to  this  the  higher  training 
given  in  the  literature,  science,  or  law  schools,  they  will  be  on 
a  level,  as  regards  information  .and  culture,  with  most  well- 
educated  European  youths.  They  will  'still,  as  a  class,  have 
to  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  bad  home  education,  of 
.  being  untravelled,  and  the  members  of  a  small  community, 
^  separated  from  the  mass  of  their  own  cotintrymen  by  educa- 
tion, from  most  Englishmen  by  unfortunate  social  differences ; 
fbut  they  will  be  safe  from  the  contempt  which  waits  on  hollow 
pretension  ;  and  if  they  use  their  ability,  as  I  hope  they  will 
do,  in  a  spirit  of  truth  and  honour  for  the  advancement  of  their 
countrymen  and  their  own,  they  will  certainly  achieve  the 
social  distinction  which  they  desire  and  will  deserve. 

202.   'I  am  far  from  considering  literary  productiveness  as 
the  test  under  all  circumstances  of  educational  progress;  but 
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literary  sterility  is  generally  a  sign  that  education  is  stagnant 
or  retrogressive.  I  am  not  aware  that,  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  just  passed,  jmy  original  work  of  importance  has  been 
produced  in  any  language  by  a  native  of  Western  India.  This 
fact  is  sufficient  to  moderate  our  expectations  for  some  years 
to  come  ;  but  there  are  indications  that  the  active  intellects  of 
the  rising  generation  are  preparing  for  more  dignified  tasks 
than  translating  or  compiling  from  second-rate  English  books. 
I  look  especially  to  the  "Duxina  Fellows"  to  redeem  their 
countrymen  from  the  reproach  of  illiteracy ;  and  it  requires 
no  sagacity  to  predict  that  when  we  have  a  regular  supply  of 
published  books,  the  bond  fide  productions  of  native  authors, 
showing,  I  will  not  say  great  tilent,  but  mature  knowledge 
of  a  worthy  subject,  scholarly  accuracy  and  taste,  and  original, 
or  at  least  independent  thought,  it  will  be  imppssible  to  main- 
tain the  fanciful  notion  held  by  some,  that  there  is  any  natural 
inferiority  of  average  intellect  among  Indians  as  compared 
with  Englishmen.  This  will  be  the  most  unanswerable  of  all 
claims  for  social  equality,  for  it  will  bear  examination,  and, 
like  the  torch  of  truth,  "  the  more  it's  shook"  it  will  shine. 

203.  I  have  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  subordinate   officers   of  the   Department,   especially,  . 
during  the  past  year,  of  Captain  Lester. 

204.  The  inspectors  mention  in  their  reports  the  names  of 
persons  who  have  done  service  to  the  cause  of  education^  in 
the  Presidency  during  the  year  under  report.  • 

•     I  have  the  honour  to  be,         * 
My  Lord, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant,         •  *    v    * 
E.  I.  HOWARD, 
Director  of  Public  Instruction.  ^ 
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- 

< 

Digitized  by 


Google 


4       ) 


Table 

Government  Schools  of  the  Lower  Close, 


Pupil*  studying  in  each  Language 
.  at  Um  and  of  the  Year. 


Qa     9b 


9c 


9d 


9b 


9f 


Monthly 

Rate  of 

School 

fee. 


10 


GoYernment. 


11 


19 


13 


Subscriptions 


14 


Fees,  Pine*,  Ice 


16 


52 


36 


122 

"223 

112 

143 

87 

251 

76 
127 

19 

5U 
•43 

19 

28 
15 

43 

13 


67 


220 
111 


96 
132 


Rs.  1 

As.  8 
AB.8&12 

Rs.  1 

Rs.  2 

Rs.  1 

Rs.  1 

Rs.  1 

As.  8 


As. 
As. 
As. 

As! ' 
As. 

As. 
As. 
AS. 
As. 


As. 
As. 
As. 
As. 
As. 
As. 
As. 
As. 
As. 
As. 
As. 
Ab. 


Rs.  a.  p. 
11,024  15  9 
I   600  0  0 

765"o'  7 


2 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
21 


As.  2 


393  8  0 
167  7  11 


460  9 


360 
120 
180 


318  6  10 
996  0  0 

367  9  9 

332  12  0 

244  3  9 

262  12  0 


389  13  0 

214  13  7 

191  12  6 
112  9 


60 
60 
65 
41 
60 
66 

90 

58 


6  11 
0  0 
0  0 


133  14  10 


Rs. 


765  2  10 
66  16  6 


120  0 
120  0 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


Rs.  a.  p. 

466  8  0 

675  0  0 

4,236  8  0 

834  0  0 

76  0  0 

1,182  0  0 

100  0  0 

224  14  0 

15  12  0 

26  1  0 


•  * « « « 


66  0  0 

72  0  0 

60  9  1 

49  11  11 

60  0  0 

.78  5  11 

120  0  0 

65  8  0 


91  0  0 
14  0 

158  14  11 
72  12  6 

104  0  10 
98  14  0 

302  6  0 


67  7 
95  4 
20  12 
40  8 
24  8 
19  6 
8  2 
16  5 
11  16 

29  12 

82  4 


Digitized  by 


Google 


3. 

including  Tahrilee  and  Village  School: 


Charges. 

Sale  of  Books. 

Other  source*. 

Total. 

Current. 

Extraordinary. 

Total.      - 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Rfl.     a.  p. 

Ra.    a.  p. 

Ra.    a.  p. 

Ra.    a.    p. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Rs.     a.  p 

1,491     7    9 

1,485    4    9 

6    3    0 

1,491     7     J 

21     2    6 

1,296    2    6 

1,200    0    0 

33  14    2 

1,233  14     I 

4,236    8    0 

3/i00  13     I 

242  11  11 

3,843     9    ( 

1,599    6    7 

1,535    3     1 

64     3    6 

1,599    6     \ 

76    0    0 

70    5    4 

4     8     0 

74   13     < 

2,339  10  10 

1,425  12    6 

121  15     0 

1,547  11     < 

468     6    2 

414  13    0 

414  13    < 

685     7     0 

660    0    0 

25     7     0 

685    7     ( 

3/2    0    0 

360    0    0 

12    0    0 

372     0    ( 

265     1     0 

240     0     0 

2  110 

242  11     ( 

300     0    0 

300     0     0 

800    0     ( 

409     6  10 

379  14     2 

29     8     8 

409    6  H 

1,139     4    0 

677     0    0 

,462     4     0 

1,139    4     ( 

526    8     8 

432     8    6 

94     0     2 

5-26    8     i 

405     8     6 

342     4     9 

63     3    9 

405     8     ( 

348     4     7 

309     I     7 

39    3    0 

346     4     \ 

361   10    0 

240     0    0 

121  10    0 

361  10    ( 

692    3    0 

474     0    0 

218    3     0 

692    3     ( 

27-2     4     7 

221     8    0 

50  12     7 

272    4     1 

287     0     6 

2.58     3     6 

28  13     0 

287     0     t 

133     5     0 

120     0    0 

13     5     0 

133    5     ( 

106     8     0 

120     0     0 

40     9    0 

160     i!     ( 

156     8    6 

120    0     0 

16  10     1 

136  10     1 

0    16 

135     3     0 

110     4  10 

6     1     0 

116    5  K 

99    5     2 

82  14     6 

8     4     8 

01     3     \ 

135     5     0 

120    0    0 

I     5    4 

121     5     < 

156  10  10 

132  11   10 

27  14    9 

100  10     \ 

239  12    0 

180     0     0 

27  11     0 

207  11     ( 

155  12    0 

U6    0    o 

7    9    8 

123     9     i 

SB 


Digitized  by 


Google 


cccss  of  Receipts 
oyer  Charge*, 


22 


R*. 

a. 

P- 

62 

4 

4 

392  15 

0 

1     2    8 
791  15    4 

5.3    9    2 


22    6    0 


5  15 

0 

19  14 

5 

Id  13 

2 

8  2 

0 

13  15 

8 

32  1 

0 

32  2 

4 

Excess  of  Charges 
over  Receipts, 


23 


Rs.    a.  p. 


Annual  Cost  of  Educating  each 
Pupil. 


3  15    9 


Total  Cost 


24 


Rs. 

24 


a,  p. 
0  11 


12  15  10 


19  0 

20  12 


2 

13 


6  12  10 


Cost  to 
Government. 


25 


Rs.    a.  p. 
10    8    6 

6    5     1 
9  15    0 


3    5    3 
2  11  11 


5  9  2 

3  11 

11 

37  8  2 

35  10 

0 

7  2  2 

3  8 

0 

0  8  4 

3  14 

7 

4  12  2 

3  11 

3 

10  10  4 

9  5 

3 

2  5  9 

1  10 

5 

3  9  11 

2  15 

6 

2  7  9 

1  11 

11 

4  15  3 

3  9 

7 

2  15  11 

1  11 

0 

3  3  10 

2  8 

11 

2  1  3 

1  6 

3 

8  14  2 

7  8 

1 

2  12  3 

1  0 

7 

4  0  3 

1  12 

3 

4  4  11 

2  0 

8 

4  8  11 

2  1 

2 

8  15 

4  0 

0 

10  0  8 

4  2 

4 

4  9  10 

2  0 

0 

4  12  1 

2  3 

8 

Remarks. 


26 


Digitized  by 


Google 


i 


Name  of  Institution. 


Locality. 


When  Ea- 


No.  of  Pupils  on  the 

Rolle  at  the  end  of 

the  Year. 


Morathee  School 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 


Dbxkah  Division. 

English  School 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Akmednuggur  Collectorate. 

Harathee  School,  No.  1    . . 
Ditto  No.  2 

Ditto  No.  3    . . 

Murathee  Low  Caste,  No.  4. 

Mnrathee  School 

Ditto  


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Raidee 

Kochrey    

Achrey 

Dewlay 

Ainei  and  Mehtah 
Vellas(a) 


Bancote. 
Veshvee. 


Sattara 

Ahmednuggur 

Poona    

Dhoolia 
Sholapoor 
Dharwar   .... 

Nuggar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nassick 

Yewlah 

Sungumneir . . 
Jamkhed 

Akolah 

Trimbnck  .... 
Rahuree    .... 

Kotul    

Chandore  .... 
Parnair  .... 


1856 
1857 
1857 
1857 
J  857 
1857 


1857 
1857 


1829 

1848 
1851 
1853 
1854 
1848 


1826 
1832 
1826 
1854 
1820 
1837 
1834 
1841 
1832 
1836 
1841 
1838 
1845 
1842 


42 

64 

. , 

. . 

73 

9 

.. 

53 

. . 

.. 

67 

. . 

.. 

30 

•  • 

• " 

47 

8 

31 

"' 

61 

2 

1 

63 

8 

11 

35 

12 

55 

61 

2 

3 

46 

1 

7 

118 

2 

112 

4 

. . 

87 

20 

. , 

6() 
106" 
109 

9 

4 
1 

7 

86 

1 

, . 

37 

6 

. , 

08 

4 

47 

6 

1 

CO 

4 

. . 

59 

,. 

50 

1 

, . 

75 

8 

.. 

42 
64 
82 
53 
57 
30 


64 

82 

102 

66 

54 


120 

116 

107 

76 

110 

110 

87 

43 

102 

54 

70 

59 

51 

83 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Receipts. 


s 
9a 


42 

64 
82 
63 
57 
30 


55 
31 


120 

116 

1()7 

76 

110 

110 

87 

43 

102 

54 

70 

50 

51 

83 


9b 


I 

& 

3 

9c 


9d 


9e 


9f 


Monthly 

Rate  of 

Schooling 

Fee. 


10 


From 
Government. 


R8.1&4 
Ah.  6  &  4 

As.  8 
lis.  1  &  4 
AB.8&6 
Rs.  1 
As.  8 


As.  1  k  J 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


11 


|  1,552 

2,6-28 

1,200 

600 

600 


0  0 


117  14  8 


381  4 
379  5 
296  5 
73  15 
564  10 
338  2 
312  12  10 
161  10  0 
427  2 


176  4 

165  0 

152  8 

220  6 
167 


0    6 


Proceeds  of 
Endowment. 


12 


1* 


Subscription! 

and 

Donations. 


13 


Fees,  Fines,  fee. 


14 


Rs.  a.  p. 

29  2  (! 

101  15  11 

120  0  0 

105  6  8 

96  0  0 

68  3  2 


101  13  0 
128  9  9 


825  0  0 
216  2  0 
241  10  8 


86 


15 


Ra.  a.  p. 


28  9 
37  1 
58  11 
37  6 
41  7 
15  0 


41  3  0 

20  8  0 


271  2  O 

395  0  O 
911  12  O 
373  14 
362  2 
76  0 


O 
O 

o 


59  12  0 

C»3  14  6 

64  13  0 

22  14  0 

75  10  0 


55  1 

26  8 

21  8 

52  9 

25  » 

23  11  6 

16  8  0 

29  9  6 

44  9  0 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Bate  of  Books. 


Other 


Total. 


Current 


Charge*. 


Extraordinary. 


Total. 


16 


Rs.  a.  p. 


6  14 
10  9 
19  4 

0 
0 
3 

8  5 

0 

4  14 

0 

V  4* 
15  6 

6 
9 

8  11 
21  6 

0 
6 

17 


lis.  a.  p. 


18 


19 


20 


21 


Rs. 


a.  p. 


Rs.  a.  p. 


91  14 

4 

64 

1 

4 

229  0 

11 

193 

9 

5 

298  11 

0 

240 

5 

6 

232  12 

8 

196 

8 

2 

227  7 

0 

192 

0 

0 

83  3 

2 

66 

3 

8 

143  0  0 
149  1  9 


1,823  2  0 


3,023  0 
2,111  12 
1,798  14 
1,178  4 
435  9 


447  14  0 
453  12  6 
380  6  9 


183 
642 


344  2  10 

183  2  0 

479  11  6 

201  11  6 

209  2  3 

169  0  0 

258  9  6 

233  0  0 


101  1  10 
129  2  9 


1,500  0  0 


2,628  0 

1,910  8 

1,4-25  0 

1,200  0 

359  9 


357  0 
357  0 
279  0 
146  4 
541  14 
320  0 
292  11 


150 
405 
174 
155 
150 
200 
152 


R*.  a.  p. 


119  8  3 

16  3  6 

32  7  4 

146  11  6 

14  11  0 

19  2  0 


56  8  0 

42  11  2 

43  6  9 
36  13  0 
80  11  0 
49  2  0 
41  14  9 
18  5  0 
47  1  9 
43  10  9 
24  14  0 

9  4  4 

31  7  7 


33  3  6 


Ra.  a.  p. 


64 

1 

4 

193 

9 

5 

240 

5 

6 

196 

8 

2 

192 

0 

0 

66 

3 

8 

101  1  10 
129  2  9 


1,619  8  3 


2,644  3 
1,942  15 
1,571  11 
1,214  11 
378  11 


413  8  0 
399  11  2 
322  6 
183  1 
622  9 
369  2 
334  10 
168  5 
452  1 
217  10  9 
179  14  0 
159  4  4 
231  7  7 


185  3  6 


3b 


Digitized  by 


Google 


>ver  Charges. 


cess  of  Receipt*  tec**  of  Charges 


22 


Rs.  a.  p. 

27  13  0 

35  7  6 
68  5  '6 

36  4  6 
35  7  0 
16  15  6 


41  14  3 
19  15  0 


203  9  9 

378  12  6 

108  12  7 

227  2  0 

60  14  0 


34  6  0 
54  1  4 
58  0  0 


19-14  0 

24  1  0 

9  8  9 

14  18  0 

27  9  9 


29  4  3 

9  11  8 

27  1  11 

47  12  6 


over  Receipts. 


23 


Annual  Cost  of  Educating  each 
Pupil. 


Rs.  a.  p. 


36  7  0 


15  15  3 


Total  Goat. 


24  ' 


Rs.  a.  p. 


9  0 

9  9 

9  6 

7  5 

2  9 


3  10  10 


2  2  5 
6  2  8 


23  13  0 

38  14  2 
15  2  10 
26  3  1 
26  6  6 
7  11  8 


4  7  1 
4  3  4 
3  13  5 

2  13  1 
6  13  5 

3  8  3 

4  13 

5  4 

6  10 
6  0 

3  7 

4  3 

5  4 
3  3 


Cost  to 
Government 


25 


Rs. 


a.  p. 


0  13  4 
2  2  3 

1  12  8 

2  0  9 
1  15  4 


22  13  2 

38  10  4 

9  6  0 

10  0 

13  0 


0 
8 
2  6  6 


4  1  7 

3  15  10 

3  8  5 

1  2  2 

6  3  3 

3  3  6 

4  8  6 

5  0 

6  4 


4  14 

3  2 

4  0 
6  0 


2  14  1 


Remarks. 


(a)  This  and  the  two  following 
Schools  were  not  sanctioned  till 
31st  May  1868,  and  the  payments 
due  on  Govt,  account  had  not 
been  made  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  official  year. 


Closed  on  the  85th  September  1857. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Name  of  Initiation. 


Locality. 


When  Es- 
tablished. 


No.  of  Pupils  on  the 

Rolls  at  the  end  of 

the  Year. 


average 

daily 
Attend- 


I 

Ll 


Marathee  School 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Low  Caste  School 

Marathee  School 

Ditto  

English  Departt  School 

Ditto        ditto 
Marathee  School  (Police) 
Marathee  School 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Sanscrit  School     

Murathee  School 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Hindoostanee  School    . . 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Morathee  School 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  


Khandeiih  Collectorate. 


Muratbee  School 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Oznr 

Nan  door     Mud 
neeshwar. 

Palkhed    

Jeolee    

Vinchoor  

Pangree     

Wadaglee 

Yewlah 

Sungnmnere  . . 

Nugur 

Ambeh 

Nagureool  .... 
Emindgaum  . . 

Aadersuol 

Moojoor    

Khedgaum    . . . 

Yewlah 

Khumbhephul . 
Nandoordee  • . . 

Uganm 

Sykhedeh     . . . 

Nifhad , 

Ozur 

Rajapoor 

Dhoolganm  . . . 

Bhingur    

Pimpree   


Dhnolia  , 
Erruudole 
Jamnere  , 
Maligaum 
Nampora  < 
Betawad  . 
Jaykhedy , 


1856 
1856 

1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1837 
1854 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1858 
1856 
1856 
1856 


1826 
1848 
1846 
1847 
1849 
1840 
1849 


49 

28 

21 
17 
22 

14 
281 

14 
191 

38  10 


112 
96 
79 
43 
67 
72 
44 


49 
28 

21 
17 
2-2 
15 
28 
15 
19 
51 


112 
102 
79 
43 
67 
73 
47 


30 
17 

14 

8 
15 
II 
18 
15 
18 
34 

8 
17 

2 
33 
13 

*8 

8 

15 

14 


112 
74 
61 
68 
57 
53 
34 


Digitized  by 


Google 


2     ) 


112 

102 

79 

43 

67 

no 


ao. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


A».  1  &  J 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


'Z\J 

u 

u 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

4 

5 

8 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

452 

3 

0 

241 

10 

0 

182 

8 

0 

2!)9 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

152 

8 

0 

150 

0 

0 

zu 

V 

U   I 

o 

50 

0 

4  15 

0 

20 

0 

1  6 

0 

4 

5 

20 

0 

0  12 

0 

20 

0 

2  8 

0 

30 

0 

4  1 

0 

30 

0 

3  10 

0 

92 

4 

0 

88  11 

6 

44 

1 

6 

48 

7 

0 

41 

13 

0 

33 

14 

6 

22  10 

0 

Digitized  by 


Google 


(     13 


Sale  of  Book*. 


16 


Rs.    a.  p. 


0 

4 

6 

0 

11 

6 

0 

0 

0 

.  . 

•  •  • 

. 

2 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

11 

1 

0 

16 

12 

0 

5 

14 

0 

6 

1 

6 

0 

11 

0 

2 

6* 

0 

3 

9 

6 

3 

4 

0 

•• 

32    5    0 


0    8    6 


2  5  0 
2  116 
0  10    0 

4  B 


Other  source*. 


17 


Rs.    a.  p. 


Total 


18 


Rs.    a.  p. 

276    3    3 
195    1     0 


199    8  0 

128    3  3 

108  13  0 

136    2  6 

159  15  6 

741   11  0 

41*2  13  0 


228  13     6 


48    6  0 

68    5  6 

40  12  6 
104  15  0 

41  6  0 
8  11  4 

43     2  0 

42  8  0 
67  10  6 
66  14  0 


576  12 

330  fc 

227  2 

347  7 

194  2 

189  2    0 

173  4     6 


Current* 


19 


Rs. 


a.  p. 


252    0    0 
183     2    0 


186  0 

121  7 

107  8 

121  9 

145  0 

720  0 

360  0 

150  0 

40  0 

(50  0 

40  0 

KM)  0 


40  0 
8  11 
40  0 
40  0 
60  0 
60    0 


422    0 

224     0 

180 

279 

150 

150 

150 


Charge*. 


Extraordinary. 


20 


Rs.  a.  p. 

12  11  9 
6  15  0 


5 
3 

1 

3 

8 

14 


64 
50 


17  6 
44  0 
21  2 
16  8 
9  10 


81  15  9 

79  13  0 

8  6  0 

8  5  6 

0  12  6 
3  7  0 

1  6  0 


3  2  0 

2  0  0 

4  1  0 

3  10  0 


Total. 


21 


Rs.  a.  p. 

264  11  9 

190  1  0 

191  3  6 
124  11  4 
108  13  0 
124  13  0 
153  2  0 
734  3  0 
391  15  9 
229  13  0 

48  6  0 

68  5  6 

40  12  6 
103  7  0 

41  6 
8  11 

43  2 

42  0 
64  1 
63  10 


486  4 

274  3 

197  6 

323  0 

171  2 

106  8 

159  10 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Annual  Cost  of  Educating  each 

Excess  of  Charges 

Pupil. 

Recefpta 

Remarks. 

•rges. 

over  Receipt* 

Total  Coat 

Cost  to 
Government. 

1 

23 

24 

25 

26 

I.  p. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

7    6 

8  13    2 

4    3  10 

3    0 

11     2    9 

5    4    8 

4    6 

13  10    6 

6  10    6 

7  11 

15    9    5 

7    9  10 

■ .  • 



7    4    0 

3  15     3 

5    6 

11     5    6 

5  11   10 

9    6 

8    8     1 

4     4    6 

B    0 

48  15     1 

24     0    0 

3    3 

21  1-2     5 

10    9    5 

.  •  ■ 

0  15    6 

6  12     1 

6    8    0 

■  > . 

6    0    9 

2    8     0 

^ 

, .  # 

4    0    4 

1    12     2 

, . , 

20    6    3 

10    0     0 

J    0 

3    2     I 

1     8     3 

» ■  > 

3    3    0 

1     8     7 

.These  Reboots  were  closed  In  8ep- 
f    tember  1857. 

# . 

5    6    3 

2    8    0 

1 

>    0 

5    4     0 

2    8     0 

1 

)    6 

4     4     4 

2    0    0 

j 

.    0 

4    8    8 

2     2    3 

; 

•  • 

• .  • . . . 

l 

'These  Schools  were  not  in  opera- 
>    tion. 

•• 

0 

4     5    5 

4    0    7 

6 

3  11     3 

3    4    3 

0 

3    3    9 

2  15  10 

0 

4  12    0 

4    6    4 

0 

3    0    0 

2  10     1 

0 

3    2     3 

2  14     0 

6 

4  11     2 

4    6     7 

Digitized  by 


Google 


Name  of  Institution. 


Marathee  School 

Ditto 
Hindoostanee  School 

Ditto 
Marathee  School   — 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 
Hindoostanee  School 
Muraihee  School 

Ditto  

Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Locality. 


Paarundhur  Circle. 

Murathee  School 

Ditto         ** 

Ditto  


When  Es- 
tablished. 


Baramatee    •  • 

Bor«e    

Indapore  .... 
Baramatee    .... 

Kulus    

Keoleh 

Naraycngatira  . . 
Pullusdeo     .... 

Dingoreh 

Anneh   

Rajoree 

Kitty  aswadee    . . 
Tuiiehgaum(Da- 

bhadia's) 

Muncher 

Janere 

Pim  |»ree  Pendbar 

Yehw»t     

Ao»uree    (Bood- 

roock) 

Churalee 

Wadeh 

Wudgaum    .... 
Niinbgaum   .... 

Ottoor   

Kurkumbh  .... 
Pimpulgaum  .. 

Buhool 

Pimp]  eh  

Mahaioonjeh  ... 

Nighojeh 

Chandolee 

lllundee  

Donjeh 


1847 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1856 

1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 

1856 
18:>6 
1856 
18.06 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1857 


No.  of  Pupils  on  tho 

Bolls  at  the  end  of 

the  Year. 


Vrer I    1836 

Jejoree I    1836 

Pargaum   |    1836 


147     3 


49 
24 
47 

34 


32 
21 
24 
41 
23 
10 
31 
24 


45 

112 

35 


30 


150 


16* 
61 
48 
34 


49 
24 

52 

42 
30 


27 
29 

34 
39 
50 
34 
05 


34 
22 
26 
46 
24 
10 
31 
24 


45 

118 

35 


Digitized  by 


Google 


16     ) 


~£s>\   V.  I  ."!  I.".  I    .".  \Y.  \"~Ab.\   "1      CO  11     (5  ..„       I    ..  I     ......  2  11     0  I 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Sale  of  Books. 


16 


Rs.     a.  p. 

5  12    0 


7     3    0 


4     3    9 


0     5     0 
3     0    0 


1   1*2    0 


0     4    0 


O     8    0 
0     4    6 


16    0 


Other  sources. 


17 


Rs. 


8  4  0 


7  2  6 
0  12  0 


0  4  0 


Total. 


18 


IU.  a.  p. 

372  4  6 

50  15  2 
54  II  10 
59  0  6 
49  0 

127  3 

215  4 

186  15 

129  15 
46  10 

136  13 

liO  8 

317  8 


195  5  0 

134  1  « 

47  8  8 

124  8  0 

133  12  10 


188  11  6 
188  1  10 
192  11  6 
136  15  0 
251  2  0 


52 
142 


143  0  U 


139 

140 


138  12  6 

135  8  9 

142  5  6 

142  9  0 


78  0  0 

358  10  5 

63  6  6 


Current 


19 


Rs.  a.  p. 


282 

50 

51 

57 

48 

120  0 

179  0 

1*0  0 

119  8 

4(1  10 

118  5  11 

117  4  2 
300  0  0 

179  8  0 

119  8  0 
40  10  8 

120  0  0 

118  5  4 


180  0 

176  4 

180  0 

1  0  0 

230  0 

50  3 

132  0 

132  0 

132  0 

132  0 

132  0 


128  6  9 
132  0  0 
132  0  0 


60  0  0 

319  2  5 

54  0  0 


Charges. 


Extraordinary. 


20 


Rs.  a.  p. 

31  12  3 
0  8  0 


5  11  0 
20  13  0 

4  0  0 

6  12  0 


8  2  6 


8  3  6 

14  10  0 
6  4  0 


0  2  0 

4  14  6 

6  6  6 
2  5  6 

11  8  6 

12  12  0 

7  2  6 


3  12  0 

4  3  6 
3  2  0 
3  5  0 

3  10  6 

2  12  6 

4  13  6 

3  8  6 


18  9  9 

35  0  9 

7  2  0 


(     17 


Total. 


21 


Rs.  a.  p. 

313  12  3 

50  13  2 

51  9  10 
57  1  6 
48  5  4 

125  11  0 

199  13  0 

184  0  0 

120  4  0 

46  10  8 

1*26  8  5 

117  4  2 

308  3  6 


194  2  0 

125  12  0 

46  10  8 

120  2  0 

123  3  10 


186  6  6 
178  9  6 
191  8  6 
132  12 
237  2 
50  3 

135  12 

136  3 
135  2 
135  5 

135  10  6 
131  3  3 

136  13  6 
135  8  6 


78  9  9 

354  3  2 

61  3  0 


b  B 


Digitized  by 


Google 


of  Receipts 
•  Charges. 


22 


a.  p. 


1    8 

>  2 
I  2 
.    15 

>  11 

8 

>  7 
15 

I  11 


I  3 
)  5 
)  14 
I  6 
)     9 

;   5 

>  8 
I  3 
t     3 

>  15    6 


J  1 

?  4 

r  2 

I  5 

>  0 

J  2 


I 


I     7    3 
I    4    6 


Bxcess  of  Charges 
over  Receipts. 


23 


Rfl.    a.  p. 


0    9    9 


Annual  Cost  of  Educating  each 
Pupil. 


Total  Cost. 


24 


Ra.     a.  p. 


2  11  2 

7  4  2 
4     4  9 

3  12  10 

4  0  5 

8  G  1 

9  8  2 
6  6  7 
3  13  2 

11  10  8 

3     5  3 

5  9  4 
11     0  1 


11     6     8 
0    9  10 

5  13     3 

6  11     6 
4  11   10 


6 
10 
5 
4 
7 
3 
G 


6  11 
8     1 

10  1 
4  G 
2  11 

11  8 


12 
9 
10 

7 


0 

G 

10  G  11 

18  11    10 

5  4     2 

5  10     4 


Co*t  to 
Government. 


25 


Rs.  a.  p. 


2  11  1 

3  10  7 
2  2 

1  14 

2  0 

4  6 

5  3 
2  12 
2  0 
5  13 

1  11 

2  11 
5  10 


5  10  1 
3  7  4 
2  14  8 
2  13  8 

2  G  10 

3  5  2 
5  3  4 
2  15  9 

2  1  4 

3  10  10 

1  10  1 
3  3  0 

3  8  9 

4  8  2 

2  15  11 
4  13  10 
8  6  8 
2  7  10 
2  10  2 


2     1      1 

1   13     2 

3     7     0 

3     3  11 

2     7     1 

2     6  10 

Remarks. 


20 


Closed  on  the  2nd  October  1867. 
Do.  on  the  0th  do. 

Do.  on  the  3rd  do. 

Do.  on  the  86th  September  1857. 


Closed  on  the  27th  September  1857. 


Closed  on  the  Slst  September  1857. 


Closed  on  the  18th  September  1857. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Name  of  Institution. 


Murathee  School 

Ditto  (Girl*')  No.  1 

Do.    Low  Caste,  No.  3  . 

Murathee  School 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  

Ditto  (Girls') 

Ditto  

Sattara  Collect  or  ote. 

Murathee  School,  No.  1 . . 
Ditto         No.  2    . 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Locality. 


Shingapoor   . 
Saswad  ...... 

Ditto 
Dhunkowdee  , 
Wauhapoor  ., 
Supeh  Khurd 

Supeh    , 

Pandeshwar  ,< 


Sattara 

Ditto 

Wyee     

Pundherpoor  . 

Khurrar 

Menowlee 

Limb 

Hatiseeraleh . . 
Maholee 

Wator    

Kudehgaum  . . 

Viteh     

Wagholee  . . . . 

A  8 tii  y 

Boudhan 
Vish  lam  poor 
Oomruz     . . . . 
Kassehgauin 

Kaleh     

M  ussoor    . . . . 
Dhawud^hee.. 

Patan    

I  Mm  pod  eh.. .. 
Chaphnl    .... 
Ryhimutpoor 
Medhey.. 
Chimangaum 
Tamhuo    .... 
Pusurneo  .... 


When  Es- 
tablished. 


1855 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1857 


1828 

1853 

1853 
1853 

1854 

1854 
1854 
1*54 
18.'>4 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1856 
18.'>6 
1856 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1850 


No.  of  Pupils  on  the 

Bolls  at  the  end  of 

the  Year. 


33 
37 
46 
11 
30 
15 
10 
19 


37 

155 

108 
121 

107 


41 

37 
50 
42 
46 


66 
25 
40 
46 
83 
34 
47 


33 

39* 

48 

11 

30 

15 

10 

19 


45 

150 

111 
124 

111 


41 


Digitized  by 


Google 


!0     ) 


Digitized  by 


Google 


16 


Rs.    a.  p. 


0  14     0 


4     0    6 
6    3    3 


6  5    6 

7  7    3 
3  13    6 


3  15    6 


0  14    0 
3  "SO 


1  11     6 
1     4    6 


6    4    0 
5  14    0 


2  3    9 

3  3    0 


Other  sources. 


17 


Rs.  ft.  p. 


25  0  0» 


15  0  0 
13  0  0 


Total. 


18 


Rs.  ft.  p. 

0 
6 


54 
57 


66  2  6 


52 
57 
64 


39  11 
61  4 


515  13  0 

389  10  0 

614  7  6 

573  3  6 

638  11  1 

37  1  0 

72  10  2 

100  1  11 

136  11  0 
47  0  0 

137  7  0 
224  10  6 

128  0  6 
262  1  6 
155  11  8 
289  6  9 
130  14  0 
248  9 

129  4 
303  5 
125  7 
386  6 

59  8 

182  15  6 

258  0  0 
134  2 
125  14 
210  9 


3 

4 
0 


55  9  6 


Current, 


19 


Rs. 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
60 
36 
54 


240 
154 
270 
120 
240 
120 
288 
120  0 
372  0 
59  8 
168  <» 
240  0 
120  0 


462  0  0 

319  15  6 

517  0  0 

535  0  0 

560  9  4 

37  1  0 

65  12  8 

92  10  8 

120  0  0 

47  0  0 

108  0  0 

190  13  6 

120  0  0 


0 
8 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

116  13  4 

204  0  0 

55  0  6 


Charges. 


Extraordinary. 


20 


Rs.  ft.  p. 

13  14  0 

8  12  0 

7  8  3 

2  8  6 

18  5  6 

2  15  6 

2  13  0 

3  7  0 


18  13 
39  14 


7  3 
12  8 
6  7 
6  14 
6  7 


73  8  9 
20  11  0 

62  13  6 


0  8  0 


9  3  6 


25  5  0 

25  1  0 

7  0  6 

18  9  6 

0  14  0 

18  2  0 

7  3  0 

6  14  0 
5  10  0 

14  1  0 

5  7  6 

7  10  0 


(     2 


Total. 


21 


0 
3 
8  6 
5  6 


Rs.  ft.  p. 

61  14  0 
56  12 
55  8 
50 
61 

62  15  6 
38  13  0 
67  7  0 


480  13  0 

359  13  6 

690  8  9 
555  11  0 

623  6  10 


37  1  0 

66  4  8 

92  10  8 

129  3  6 

47  0  0 

133  5  0 

215  14  6 

127  0  6 

258  9  6 

155 

288 


3  8 
5  9 


127  3 
246  14 
1-25  10 
302  1 
125  7 


379  10  0 


59  8 
175  3 
252  8 
126  7 
123  11 
209  7 


55  9  6 


6  B 


Digitized  by 


Google 


sets  of  Receipts 
ver  Charge*. 


22 


Re. 

a. 

P- 

0 

V 

6 

0 

10 

3 

1 

12 

0 

1  3  0 
0  14  0 
3  13  0 


35  0  0 

2D  12  6 

23  14  9 

17  8  6 

15  4  3 


6  5  6 

7  7  3 
7  7  6 


4  2 

8  12 
1  0 
3  8 

0  8 

1  1 
3  11 
1  11 
3  10  6 
1  4  6 


Excess  of  Charges 
over  Receipt*. 


6  12    0 


7  12 

6 

5    8 

0 

7  10 

6 

2    3 

0 

1     1 

6 

23 


Ra.    a.  p. 
7  10    0 


4    4    6 


Annas!  Cost  of  Educating  each 
Pupil. 


Total  Cost. 


24 


Rs.    a,  p. 

1 
6 
0 
9 
7 


2  15 

3  12 


2  5 
8     6 

3  3 

6  15  11 

4  13    7 

7  2  10 


7  10  1 

2  12  11 

4    8  1 

6    7  4 

8  10  7 

2    7  6 

2  10  5 

2    5  1 

2  13  11 
1  14  1 
4  0 
4     2 

3  13 
3    6 

2 


5 
4 

5 

8    8 


7 
6 
7 
5 
9 
6  11 
8    5 


4    5 

4  6 

5  11 
11     2 

1  15    8 

5  10    5 

4  3  4 
3  13  3 
3     8    6 

6  12     1 

5  0  10 


Cost  to 
Government. 


25 


Rs.    a.  p. 

2  8  4 

3  12  5 

2  4  8 
5  6  3 
1    13  10 

3  10  7 

4  13  7 
7     1  7 


7  10  1 

2    6  9 

4  0  4 

5  13  9 

7     2  3 


1     3  9 

15  4 

1     2  6 

1     8  7 

0  15  0 

1  12  3 

2  0  10 
2    0  6 

1  13  2 

2  9  2 
2  3  6 
2  14 

4  6 
2  4 
2  4 
2  15 

5  11 

0  15  9 
2  15  1 
2    3  4 

2  0  1 

1  13  1 

3  7  5 

2  8 


Remarks. 


26 


•  Girls  34,  boys  5. 


*  The   Municipal    Committee    at 
[W yee  presented  book  of  the  value 


>   Closed  during  the  year. 
Closed  on  the  22nd  September  1857. 

Closed. 


Was  under  suspension  for  some  time 

[but  was  re-opened.         f 


5     '  Closed  on  the  20th  September  1857. 


Digitized  by 


[ 


Name  of  Institution. 


Locality. 


When  Es- 
tablished. 


No.  of  Pupils  on  the 

Rolls  at  the  end  of 

the  Year. 


Average 
daily 
Attend- 


Canarese  School    

Belgaum  Collectorate. 

Mnrathee  School 

Canarese  School  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Murathee  School 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Canarese  School  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Mnrathee  School 

Ditto  

Canarese  School  

Ditto  

Murathee  School 

Canarese  School  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Murathee  School 

Ditto  

Canarese  School    

Ditto        

Ditto        

Ditto        

Sholapore  Collectorate 
(Canarese  Districts). 


Bullagunoor. 


Belgaum  . . . 
Suraoduttee  , 
Belgaum   . . , 
Sumpgaum 
Byl  Hongal 
Beeree   .... 

Gokak   

Sadalga     . . 
Khanapoor 


Jumbotee 

Hookeree 

Cheekoree 

Angolee ....... 

Bagulkota.... . 

Gokak   

Neepanee 

Hoonugoonda  . 

Moorgor 

Belowudee    . . . 

Badamee , 

Hutnee 

Anuntpoor    ... 
Purwuttee  Kosh 

teePeth. 
Padshapoor 
Tasgaum  .. 
Sunkeshwar 
Kittoor.... 
Yardwar  . . 
Purwuttee   Wani 

Peth. 
Beelgee 


1856 


1830 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1840 
1841 
1843 
1844 
1849 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 

185e 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 

1856 


132 

118 

91 

41 


74 

80 
73 
34 
37 
77 
68 
21 
85 
42 
53 
41 
65 
18 
33 
52 
54 
36 

54 
77 
76 
89 
29 
51 

48 


Murathee  School 


Heepurgeh 


1840         34     1 


138 
122 
93 
43 
72 
91 
74 
82 
73 
34 
37 
81 
68 
21 
91 
43 
55 
42 
65 
19 
33 
52 
61 
37 

58 
77 
76 
93 
29 
52 

48 


35 


Digitized  by 


Google 


24     ) 


48 


48 


do. 


60    0    0 


84    0  31     6     6 


35 


35      ..         do.  153    8    0 


24    8     6 


Digitized 


d  by  Google 


»B 


(     25 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Excess  Of  Charges 
over  Receipts. 


23 


Rs.    a.  p. 


Annual  Cost  of  Educating  each 
Pupil. 


Total  Coat. 


24 


Re.    a.  p» 

4    1    6 


4  4    8 

1  3    6 
3  1     8 

2  11  11 


3    3  1 

1  10  7 

5  12  1 

2  15  6 

2  15  8 

3  15  1 

4  4  7 
8  0  9 
3  10  0 

3  4  9 

4  11  9 

6  118 

4  8  11 

5  3  6 
4    4 


8    3 
3    3 


4 
2 
8 

2  13    8 

3  6    0 
3    6    8 


3  3 
7  7 
3  14 
2    7 


2  13    8 
2    0    7 

2  14    1 


4    0    7 


Cost  to 
Government. 


25 


Rs.    a.  p. 
1  13    1 


3 
8 
1 

3 

3 

10 

0 

4 


13    9 


11  10 
8    0 


6 

10 

2 

12 

1 

12 
6 
4 
1 
0 


18  0 

1  13  3 

1  14  5 

1     2  1 

1     2  3 

0  14  4 

13  2 


4    0    7 


Remarks. 


26 


Closed. 


Closed  under  orders  of  Government. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Name  of  Institution. 


Locality. 


No.  of  Pupils  on  the 

Rolls  at  the  end  of 

the  Year. 


When  Ei- 
tablbhed. 


Average 
daily  At- 
tendance. 


Inf.  Vernacular  School .... 
S  Boys. 


Superior 

Inferior 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Superior 
Inferior 
Superior 
Inferior 

Do. 
Superior 
Inferior 

Do. 


do* 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
d<k 
do. 
do. 
do* 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


(  Girls. 


Kaira  Coltectornte. 


S  Bevs. 
I  Giris. 


i  Boys. 
\  Girie. 
I  Boys. 
\  Girls* 
i  Boys. 
I  Girls. 

{Boys. 
Girls. 

(  Boys. 
I  Girls. 


Boyn. 
Girls. 


Snp.    Ver.  School, 

Do. 
Inferior 

do. 
do. 

Superior 

do. 

Inferior 

do. 

Soperior 

do. 

Inferior 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Superior 

do. 

Inferior 
Do. 
Do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

Superior    do. 


Muheoj  .... 
Dholku 

Do 

Kelia  Wasua 
San  thai .... 
Amleula  .'. 
Ambarcli  .. 
Mandul 
Detroj  .... 
Rampoor  . . 
Purantej  . . 
Moras.«a  ... 
Dhuurlooka 
Dhollera  .. 
Botad    .... 

Gogo 

Bhoomlee  . . 
Waiukut   .. 


Kaira    

l)Ov      

Matur    

Mehmedabad 
Mahooda  .„. . 

Do 

Aleena 

Do 

Oomret 

Do 

Thaara 

Do 

Dakore 

EuppurttunJ 

Do. 
Antrolee    . . . 

Kutlal    

Veersud 

Neriad 

Do 


1*67 
18-27 
1827 
18-»0 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1856 
1858 
1830 
1847 
1857 
1857 
1856 
1856 


1836 
1857 
1838 
1848 
1830 
1858 
1856 
1858 
1830 
1858 
1656 
18o8 
1856 
1830 
1857 
1856 
1856 
1850 
1826 
1858 


40 
01 


36 
14 
28 
12 
49 
24 
35 
103 


2 
2 

91  1 


103 
73 


6  4 
30  1 
35 
17 


106 

18 

64 

48 
101 

13 

42 
5 
180  1 

17 

30 


10 


77 
313 

25 

40 

51 

47 
323  11 

14 


41 
101 


36 
15 
28 
13 
52 
25 
37 

105 
10 

i07 
75 
10 
31 
42 
17 


107 
18 

'60 
40 

192 

13 

45 

5 

181 

20 

30 

7 

78 

•225 
2* 
40 
51 
47 

334 
14 


31-08 
7U-33 
10 
24M7 
11-8:) 
26-42 
1425 
26*17 
36 
20 
70-17 
10 
94-5 
53*75 
63 
26*92 
25*5 
15*58 


10975 

6-5 
54-67 
58-67 
149-58 
10*0 
32-33 

4*5 
14^92 
7 '33 
23*25 

90 
51-75 
146-67 
10/5 
S0'5 
57*25 
47 
279-5 
C-67 


Digitized  by 


Google 


f  Puplla  studying  in  enrh 
ige  at  the  end  ol  the  Year. 


9b 


9c 

Ud 

9e 

41 

101 

. 

30 

. 

15 

, 

28 

. 

12 

. 

52 

25 

. 

87 

105 

. 

10 

. 

10? 

. 

75 

. 

10 

. 

31 

. 

42 

17 

107 

, 

18 

.. 

. 

69 

49 

, 

192 

.. 

13 

45 

. 

5 

181 

.  * 

. 

20 

, . 

30 

. , 

7 

78 

225 

.  • 

28 

40 

51 

47 

. 

334 

. , 

. 

14 

.. 

Monthly 

Bate  of 

Schooling 

Fee. 


Receipt*. 


11 


lis.    a.  p. 

97     1     0 
120  14     3 

94*7  4 

94    3  4 

94  10  0 

92  14  5 

124  13  2 

67     3  10 

87  14  0 

159    7  2 

200*8'  6 
124  11  10 
184  12  2 
104  15    0 

92  1     7 

93  2     2 


270  10    0 


i::i 


87   12    8 

84    5     2 

214  15    5 

i*i"ii"  8 

1     0     0 

217  7     5 

117  "s*  9 

m"&  9 

218  1  11 

131  14*  8 
151  4  4 
122  3  2 
583     1     5 


13 

14 

15 

Rs.  a. 

P- 

Rs.  a.  p. 

100  2 
15  15 

8 
0 

33  2.  0 
71  2  0 

108  0 
.  104-  0 
114  0 
107  4 
150  0 
86  8 
101  1 
446  11 

0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
7 
3 

24  7.  0 
12  4.  0 
22  2.  0 
11  15  0 

25  11  0 
31  15.  0 
18  12  O 
70  6.  0 

18  '6 
174  13 
218  7 
111  8 
117  0 

0 

4 
3 
8 
0 

82  ^  0 
65  5  0 
58  0  0 
19  13  O 
22  13  0 
12  12  O 

• » •  • 

112  8  0 

23d  13 

5 

65*11*  0 

49  6  0 

186  6  0 

178  13 

0 

28  15  0 

239  11 

6 

143  9.  0 

165  1 

0 

20  10.  0 

218  11 
.  246  12 

6 
6 

55  10*  0 
130  2.  0 

182*  8 
193  5 
150.  0 

0 
8 
0 

29  0,   0 

53  12.  0 

41  4  0 

277  14  0 

•  •  •• 

** ., 

Digitized  by 


Google 


(     29 


■ale  of  Boob. 


Other  •ounce*. 


Total. 


Current. 


Extraordinary. 


Total. 


16 


Rs.    a.  p. 


17 


lis.    a.  p. 


8  6  9 
14  0 
1     0    9 


4  10    0 


18    0 


18 


19 


SO 


Rs.    a.    p. 

286    5    8 
207  15    3 


226  14  4 
214  7  4 
280  12  0 
212  1  9 
302  14  11 
186  14  10 
208  12  4 
678  10    5 


282  15  6 
208  0  10 
417  9  6 
403  3  3 
226  7  3 
222  14     2 


387  12    0 


143  7  8 
133  11  2 
691  10  10 


329  10  8 

10  0 

600  11  11 


302  15  6 


447  11  0 
595  0  5 


343  6  8 

398  6  0 

313  7  2 

860  15  5 


Rs.  a.  p. 

166  13  11 
143  14  5 


180  0 

180  0 

180  0 

178  8 

240  0 

125  0 

168  8 

301  6 


249  0 

174  5 
266  5 
350  2 

175  1 
183  0 


358  3  10 


120  0  0 
118  0  0 
400  6  2 


258  0  0 


436  2  11 


230  3  6 


337  6  6 
421  8  11 


260  0  0 

312  II  4 

240  0  0 

750  6  9 


Rs.  a.  p. 

32  3  9 
76  14  3 


41  11  1 

39  1  8 

44  13  4 

9  13  9 

28  7  2 

19  11  4 

20  12  6 
299  12  9 

0  16 

39  10  2 

47  9  1 

99  13  8 

32  11  4 

34  0  6 

19  12  6 


116  2  0 


49 

o 

8 

40 

5 

2 

102 

3 

5 

38 

1 

7 

1 

0 

0 

59 

1 

1 

45 

8 

1 

29 

4 

8 

29 

15 

9 

21 


46  11  10 

80  13  0 

28  12  2 

213  7  6 


Rs.  a.  p. 

199  1  8 
220  12  8 


221  11  1 

219  I  8 

224  13  4 

188  6  6 
268  7  2 
144  11  4 

189  4  6 


601  3  2 
0  16 
288  10  2 
221  14  5 
366  3  0 
382  18  11 
200  2  0 
202  12  6 


474  5  10 


169  2  8 
158  5  2 
552  9  7 


1 297  1  7 

4!)5  4  0 


275  11  7 


366  11  2 
451  8  8 


306  11  10 
393  8  4 
2H8  12  2 
969  14  3 


8b 


Digitized  by 


Google 


*s  of  Receipts 
er  Charges. 


Bkc«m  of  Charge* 
over  Receipts. 


Annual  Coat  of  Bducatlnf  each 
PupU. 


Total  Cost. 


Coitto 
Gorernment. 


Remarks. 


22 


23 


24 


26 


26 


la.    a.  p. 
97    4    0 


6    3    8 


6  14  8 
?3  11  3 
M  7  9 
12  3  6 
[0  7  10 
77    7    3 


n  6  6 

20  6  4 

17  6  3 

20  1  8 


1     3 


05 


9     I 
7  11 


67     3  11 


fcO  16  10 
143    7     9 


96  10  10 

4  13    8 

*4  11     0 


Rs.    a.  p. 


|   12  13    5 
4  10    4 


0    1     6 

6  10    8 

13  13    7 


|   86    9  10 

26  11    0 
24  10    0 

i 

i   

|  108  14  10 


Us.  a.  p. 
6  6  6 
3    0    2 


9  2 

18  8 

8  8 

13  3 


10 
4 

9 


9 

4 

2 

7 

1 

4 

5 

1 

2 

0  10 

7    8 

5  13    0 

14    3    7 

8    3    3 

13    0    3 


4     1  10 


8  9 
0  0 
3 
3 


3    1 
2  II 


3 

7 

6 

8 

1 

1 

3 

4 

6 

8 

8  10 

7 

1 

6 

2  14 

0 

10    0 
6  14 
6  11 

11 

0 
6 

3 

6 

3 

Ra.    a.  p. 

8    2  0 

1  10  6 

3  14  6 

7  16  5 

3  9  4 
6    8  4 

4  12  4 

1  13  11 
4    6  4 

2  4  4 


2    1  11 

1  15    4 

2  14  11 
6    2    0 

3  9    9 
6  15    8 


2    5    7 


9    8 
7    0 


1     5    7 


3    5    6 


17    0 


3  10 

3  5 

1  6 

4  5 

2  10 
2    0 


2    0    7 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Name  of  IuUtntloo. 


Locality. 


WbenEs- 
tabluhed. 


No.  of  Pupils  on  tb« 

Bolls  at  the  end  of 

the  Year. 


Average 
dally  At 
tendance 


5    e 


Inf.  Ver.  School  No.  6. 
Do.  Hin.  do.  No.  7. 
Do.     Ver.  School     


Do. 
Do. 

Superior 

Inferior 

Superior 

Inferior 

Do. 
Superior 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


4  Bovh 
I  Girls 

t  Boy* 
I  Girls 


Kattiawar  Agency. 

Sup.  Vernacular  School 

Do.  do. 

Inferior         do. 
Superior       do. 


Inferior 
Do. 

Superior 
Inferior 


do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 


Superior       do. 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


Inferior         do. 


Surat 

Do 

Render 
Katargaum 
Tuluugpoor 
Oolpar 

Do.       ... 
Houdan 
Mandvee   .. 

Do. 

Mota 

Buidnlee  .. 
Snrbhon  .. 
Chikiee.... 
Bulaar  .... 
Pardee  . . . . 
Bugwara  . . 
Jnlalpoor  .. 
Kaliawadee 


Rajkote 

Nowa  Nuggur  . . 
Khambalia  .... 
Gondul*    

Dhorajee  

Kotda  danghuni. 

Morvee 

MaUa  Khakhre- 

chi 
Wankaneer  .... 
Drangadra  .... 
Lukturt  


1849 
1848 
1849 
18.06 
1856 
1827 
1*58 
1857 
1851 
1857 
1830 
1847 
1848 
1857 
1830 
1850 
18o6 
1856 
1841 


1853 
1853 
1856 
1853 


1854 
1867 

1854 
1858 

1854 
1855 
1853 


Than  . 


i 


$58 


n 
2 

55 
44 
27 
55 
13 
18 
57 
8 
16 
43 
21 
48 
21 
25 
25 
V> 
40 


141 

120 

86 

82 


45 
19 

91 
15 

15 
58 
54 


24 


160 
129 

87 


25 


34-25 
3817 
2908 

3"25 
41-42 

5 
22-5 
31*25 

3-83 
14 

24*58 
17-83 
44  25 
19-42 
20(17 
22-92 
15»2 
37-33 


119-25 
110-42 


63 


48 
17*83 

60-33 
14 

5-33 
41-12 
35-83 


15 


Digitized  by 


Google 


i  ) 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Charges. 

Bait  of  Books. 

Other  source*. 

Total. 

Current 

Extraordinary. 

Total. 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.  ft.  p. 

Re.  a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

241  3  2 

207  0  0 

48  6  8 

255  6  8 

335  8  0 

288  0  0 

39  7  2 

327  7  2 

157  2  2 

132  0  0 

60  15  2 

192  15  2 

303  9  7 

237  12  5 

50  1  6 

287  13  11 

154  10  8 

132  0  0 

10  15  3 

142  15  3 

275  3  11 

253  6  9 

43  8  5 

296  15  2 

276  10  2 

198  0  0 

61  11  10 

259  11  10 

0  6  0 

141  8  2 

120  0  0 

60  8  2 

180  8  2 

!"."..'.! 

139  9  8 

118  0  0 

23  6  5 

141  0  5 

227  7  8 

188  0  0 

34  11  2 

222  11  2 

154  5  2 

130  0  0 

24  10  11 

154  10  11 

340  9  8 

252  0  0 

42.4  7 

294  4  7 

231  6  2 

252  0  0 

30  10  2 

■  £82  10  2 

«> 

140  14  2 

132  0  0 

34  10  5 

166  10  5 

184  14  2 

132  0  0 

33  14  4 

165  14  4 

243  13  2 

192  0  0 

43  14  8 

235  14  8 

143  14  2 

120  0  0 

33  14  2 

153  14  2 

1,868  1  6 

1,762  12  9 

97  9  3 

1,860  6  0 

...... 

760  9  6 

600  0  0 

109  9  6 

769  9  6 

236  10  6 

220  0  0  . 

16  10  6 

236  10  6 

.118  1  6 

60  0  0  ' 

38  1  6 

98  1  6 

199  11  6 

177  8  0 

17  3  6 

194  11  fr 

46  12  0 

46  12  0 

40  12  0 

403  6  6 

360  0  0 

43  6  6 

403  6  6 

3  6  2 

3  6  2 

3  6  2 

182  2  6 

180  0  0 

2  2  6 

192  2  6 

339  0  3 

320  0  0 

19  0  3 

239  0  3 

96  8.9 

60  0  0 

18  6  6 

78  6  6 

8  14  11- 

6  12V6 

2  2  6 

'8  14  11 

0  B 


Digitized  by 


Google 


com  of  Racelpti 
tver  Charges* 


22 

Rs.  a. 

P. 

io 

8 
6 

4 

*6 

1 

10 
6 

8  0 

15  11 
11  11 

16  14 

4  12 

40  5 

, 

18  15 
7  1.4 

7  11     6 


20    0    0 


5    0    0 


18    2    3 


Excess  of  Charges 
•  over  Receipts. 


23 


Rs.    a.  p. 


14  3 

6 

35  13 

0 

•  •  •  •  • 
J  21  11 

3 

|  39  0 
1  6 

0 
0 

0  5 

9 

51  4 
25  12 

0 
3 

10    0    0 


Annual  Coit  of  Educating  each 
Pupil. 


Total  Cott. 


24 


Rs.  a.  p. 

3  13  7 

9  9  *0 

6  0  11 

9  14  6 

43  16  9 

6  0  4 


11 
6 


10 
9 


1  2 
1  0 
8  10  10 

6  10  6 
14  8 

8  1 

7  3 
14  13 

4  1 


10 
0 
10 

1 
11 


15  9  7 
6  15  6 
8  6  11 
1  8  11 


4 
2 

6 
0 

34 
8 
2 


0  11 
9  11 

11  0 
3  10 

2  6 

2  11 

3  0 


0  9  6 


Coat  to 
Government. 


25 


Rs.  a.  p. 

2  3  2 

6  10  3 

2  15  6 

4  3  9 

19  0  10 


1  1 
8  6 


3  3  8 


9  0  1 
6  15  1 
6  14  10 
3  0  2 
10  12 

5  4 
3  2 

6  6 
2  12 


7 
11 
5 
5 
3 


15  I  9 
6  15  6 
3  6  11 
1  14  0 


2  7 

9  11 


6  11  0 
0  3  10 

34  2  6 
8  2  11 
2  11  1 


0  0  6 


•  Theie  Schools  are  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  tutors  to 
the  young  Chiefs. 

t  Paid  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  places 
where  the  Schools  are  situated. 


i  Ditto 
t   Ditto 


ditto, 
ditto. 


t  These  School*  are  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  tutors  to 
the  young  Chiefs. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Locality. 

When  Bs- 
tablifbed. 

No.  of  Pupils  on  the 

Rolls  at  the  end  of 

the  Year. 

ATerage 
daily 

Attend- 
ance. 

I 

Name  of  Institution. 

1 

e 
X 

•* 

s 

1 

8 

| 

o 

3 

o 

w 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Inf.  Vernacular  School  • . . 

Do.             do.          .... 

Superior          do.          .... 

Do.             do.          .... 

Mahei  Kantha  Agency. 
Sup.  Vernacular  School  . . 

Surat  Agency. 
Sap.  Vernacular  School  . . 

Mehlole 

Veerpoor 

Nandode    

Loouawara    .... 

Sadra     

Banada  

1858 

1856 
1857 
1857 

1849 

1858 

44 

24 
98 
41 

48 

19 

2 
3 

4 

6 

46 

24 

101 
41 

62 

25 

32 

2333 

59-5 

27-42 

2417 

18 

•■ 

Digitized  by 


Google 


i      ) 


f  Pupils  studying  in  each 
ige  at  the  end  of  the  Year. 


9b    9c 


9d    9e 


40 

24 

101 

41 


62 


25 


Receipts. 


Monthly 

Kuto  of 

Schooling 

Pee. 


10 


The  expenses  of  Schools  in  Kattiwar  are  paid  either  by  the 


Digitized  by 


Google 


(     37 


Charge*. 

Sale  of  Books. 

Other  fonrcM. 

TotaL 

Current. 

9 

Extraordinary. 

Total. 

Exc 

01 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Rb.    a.  p. 

Rb.    a.  p. 
0    3    6 

Rb.    a.  p. 

41    2    3 

138  11     5 
372    5    0 
126    0    0 

248    7    2 

31     4    6 

Rb.    a.  p. 

23    7     1 

120    0    0 
240    0    0 
120    0    0 

214  12    0 

Rb.    a.  p. 

1    7    2 

11    7    6 

132    6    0 

6    0    0 

33  11    2 

31    6    4 

Rb.    a.  p. 

24  14    3 

131    7    6 
372    5    0 
125    0    0 

248    7    2 

31    6    4 

I 

local  Chiefe  or  oat  of  the  Educational  Fund. 


10  B 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Excess  of  Charges 
orer  Receipt*. 

Annual  Coat  of  Educating  each 
Pupil. 

sof  Receipts 
'Charges. 

Total  Coat. 

Cottto 
Government. 

Remark*. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

.    a.  p. 
3    4    0 
J    3  11 

Rs.    a.  p. 
0    1  10 

Rs.    a.  p. 

0  12    5 

6  10    2 
6    4     1 
4    6  11 

10    4    6 

1  11  11 

Rs.    a.  p. 
0  12    5 

5  5  10 

6  4     1 
2    3    0 

0  2    4 

1  11     3 

*  Paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  R.  H. 
Sciadla. 

t  Paid  hy  the  Babee  of  Ballaalnore. 
j  Paid  by  the  Raja  of  Rajpeepla. 
$  Paid  by  the  Chief  of  Loonawara. 

|  Paid  by  the  Raja  of  Baneda. 
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Name  of  Institution. 


Locality. 


English  School 

8ir     Jamse^ee      Jejeebhoy's 

Branch  English  School .... 

Ditto  Female  School,  No.  I . 

Ditto  No.  2. 

Ditto  No.  8. 

Parsee  Punchayet  School 

Female  School 

Koonhee  Ditto 

Murathee  School 

Ditto  

Ditto  


English  School 

Murathee  ditto 

Ditto       

Ditto      

English  School  belonging  to  Sir1) 

Jam>«etjee  Jejeebhoy's  Pur-  } 

see  Benevolent  Institution. .  ) 

f 


Vernacular  Schools  ditto  . . . .  < 


Hurnee 

Mumbadaree 
Port  Bombay 
Churniwaddee 
Mumbadavee 

Tarapoor   .... 

Rutnagherry . . 
Ditto       .. 

Phulton , 

Juth    

Athpadee    

Phulton , 

Guradeh     

Munrool 

Mynee    


Surat  . 


Sural 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Elao    

Broach  § . . . 
N'owsary  $  . 


Sanskrit  Patsala  of  Sourashtra 

Oordoo  Maktab  of       ditto 

Bao  Bahaduor  Muggunbhai's 

Girl  School,  No.  1 

Ditto    ditto    No.  2 

Nek  NamdarSukhavuti  Baha- 
door  8h  itani  H  urcooTerbai's 
Girls' School 

Girls' School 

Vernacular  regimental  School 
belonging  to  Guzerat  Irregu- 
lar Horse  

Persian 


1857 

1850 

1850 
1850 
1850 

1850  { 

1852 
1857 
lb54 
1854 
1858 

1854 

1857 
1857 
1857 

1852 

1850 
1860 
1850 
1852 
1850 
1845 


1844 
1850 


Bflimora  $ 

Bulsar  $ _ 

I  Oodwara  $ 11850 

Junaghur 11864 

Ditto   J 1854 

Ahmedabad 

Ditto 


Ditto 
Bhownuggur . 


1851 
1852 


1840 
1867 


1845 
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Table 
Private  Schools  of  the  Lower  Class 


mber  of  Pupil*  on  the 

Number  of  Pupil*  studying  in  each 
Language  at  the  end  of  the  Year. 

I 

i 

Beeeipts 

i  at  the  end  of  the  Year. 

< 

-a 

i 

B 

i 

, 

1 

From  Go- 

Proceed* of 

4 
3* 

i. 

1 

1 

r 

3 

i 

! 

© 

■J 

5 

S 

I 

I1 

vernment. 

Endowment. 

u§ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

94 

9b 

9C 

9n 

9a 

10 

11 

18 

19 

14 

Be.  a.  p. 

Ba,    a.    p. 

Ba.  a.  p. 

.. 

.. 

15 

80 

15 

Ba.l 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.. 

108 

108 

85 

80 

88 

.. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

. . 

110 

no 

84 

110 

•  9 

■  •  •• 

...» 

.  ■• . 

.. 

140 

140 

05 

.. 

140 

., 

.... 

.... 

.... 

54 

54 

80 

., 

54 

•  •.. 

. .  •• 

.... 

8 

In 

•• 

'!} 

88 

.... 

•  ••• 

150    0  0 

.. 

41 

.  .  •  • 

•  ««• 

,. 

41 

..  •  . 

•  • .. 

•  *•* 

.. 

.. 

68 

47 

• « 

68 

As.8&l 

*•  •  • 

180    0  0 

, . 

94 

80 

.« 

94 

A*.  1 

.... 

•  ••■ 

188    0  0 

.. 

.. 

87 

88 

.. 

87 

., 

.... 

a... 

150    0  0 

.. 

.. 

18 

11 

19 

••{ 

As.  4, 9, 
AS.8&1 

|     .... 

.... 

174    0  0 

.. 

.. 

88 

94 

.« 

98 

0    9    0 

.... 

78    0  0 

.. 

.. 

98 

27 

5  18    0 

■  •  •  • 

94    0  0 

4 

140 

106 
96 
71 

40 

140 

105 
86 
71 

96 

109 

59 
68 
46 

140 

40 

105 
96 
71 

•• 

-8  16    0 

::l 

....  | 
::::j 

4    0    0 
4,071    0    0 

50  10  8 

.. 

80 

80 

14 

.. 

80 

,. 

.. 

57 

57 

49 

•  • 

67 

»« 

007    5    0 

.. 

.... 

•• 

75 

75 

71* 

•• 

•• 

76 

•• 

.... 

.... 

•• 

.... 

87 

87 

47 

87 

108    6    0 

.. 

85 

95 

87 

•  • 

95 

., 

.. 

•  • 

«•  *  • 

180    0    0 

,. 

.... 

•• 

85 

85 
44 

80 
84 

•• 

•• 

85 

44 

•• 

•• 

•• 

806* V  Ot 

189    0    0 

•• 

.... 

8G 

.. 

87 

16 

87 

.. 

.. 

160    0    Ot 

.. 

.... 

1 

8 

160 

08-58 

., 

,. 

160 

.. 

.... 

885    1    8 

•  • 

.... 

.. 

8 

48 

88-17 

.. 

.. 

48 

.. 

.... 

141  11    9 

.. 

.... 

1 

.. 

80 

58*4 

.. 

.. 

80 

.. 

.... 

889    0    0 

.. 

.... 

.. 

.. 

55 

40 

65 

880    0    0{ 

.... 

## 

.... 

9 

■• 

84 

1- 

94 

1- 

180    0    0 

.... 

804    0  0 

86 

•• 

80 

).. 

•" 

86 

J 

$  The  Committee  not  having  yet  tent  the  accounts  for  this  year,  the 
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open  to  Government  Inspection. 


Charges. 

Excess  of 
Receipts 

over 
Charges. 

Fees, 
Fines,  ice. 

i 

1 

o 

i 

a 
2 

1 

o 

Total. 

Current. 

Extra- 
ordinary. 

Total. 

Excess  o 
Charges 

over 
Receipts 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Us.    a. 

P. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Ri.    a. 

P. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p 

.... 

.. 

•  • 

.... 

.... 

.... 

•• 

•• 

.... 

.... 

••  •  • 

,. 

,  m 

.... 

.... 

.... 

" 

156    0    0 

.... 

i7"e*  4 

12    0    0 

•• 

140    0 
150    0 

4 
0 
0 

120*0    0 
128    0    0 
150    0    0 

15*  Y  9 

185*  Y 
128    0 
156    0 

9 
0 
0 

i Y  7 
12    0    0 

3    0    0 

.. 

.. 

170    0 

0 

174    0    0 

8    4    0 

182    4 

0 

0    4    < 

.... 

•• 

10*0  0 
0  0  0 

78    9 

109  12 

72  10 

0 
0 
2 

73    0    0 
94    O    9 
50  10    8 

6    9    0 
15  12    0 
17  15    6 

78    9 
109  12 
08  10 

0 
9 
2 

YY  0 

.... 

.. 

.. 

f 

1,105  12    5 

54    0    0 

1,159  12 

6 

1    

.... 

•• 

•• 

4,671     6 
067    5 

1 

1 

6 

333    3    7 
261   11     0 
217    7    6 
93    0    0 
173    4    3 

333    3 
201   11 
217     7 
93    0 
173    4 

7 
0 
C 
0 
3 

1    

^2,006  4    0 

J     .''.''*' 
494     1    8 

:::: 

•• 

■• 

103    0 
120    0 
129    0 
205    8 
156    0 

0 
0 
0 
Ot 

ot 

168    0    0 
120    0    0 
129    0    0 
114    4    0 
85  12    0 

io'Y'o 

8  12    0 

108    0 
120    0 
129    0 
124  12 
94    8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

iYii"  o 

01     8    0 

»> 

•• 

385     1 

8 

290    0    0 

05     1     3 

385     1 

3 

.. 

.. 

141  11 

2 

122    0    0 

10  11     2 

141  11 

2 

.... 

-. 

.. 

282    0 

0 

242    0    0 

40    0    0 

282    0 

0 

s 

•• 

•• 

280    0 

0 

150    0    0 

ISO    0    0 

280    0 

0 

.... 

•• 

•• 

384    0 

0 

830    0    0 

48    0    0 

884    0 

0 

entries  are  given  approximately  from  last  year's  returns. 
11  U 
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Annual  Coat  of  Edu- 
cating each  Pupil. 


Total  Cost. 


Rs.    a.  p. 


2  14  0 

4    4  3 

C  12  6 

10    0  1 

2    4  11 

4     1  0 

1  14  0 

10  10  S 


Cost  to  Go- 
vernment. 


5  10 
4  3 
4  11 
0  10 
4    2 


8  0  2 

4  7  1 
0  7  2 

5  3  2 
5  14  6 

0  2  5 

0  0  3 

5  0  1- 

7  0  0 


Ha.    a. 


0  3  1 
0  3  5 
0    3  11 


Remark*. 


I  Receipts  and  Expenditure  riren  in 
f    Table  5. 


8    0 
0  12 


8-2    6 


•  Theae  boys  are  excluded  from  the 
calculations  of  toe  average  cost  of 
education,  as  the  charges  of  the 
school  are  unknown. 


t  Paid  by  the  Nawab  of  Junaghur. 
t  Ditto  ditto. 


X  Paid  by  the  Thakoor  of  Bhownuggur. 
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Name  of  Institution. 


Locality. 


When  Established. 


The  David  Bassoon  Industrial  and 
Reformatory  Institution. 

Tbe  Scottish  Orphanages. 


Male... 

Female 


Tbe  Roman  Catholic 
Orphanages. 

Male  

Female 

Bombay  Education  Society's 
School  Byculla. 

Boys   

Girls  

(The  items  are  taken  from  the 
published  report). 

The  same  with  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure divided  into 

Military  Asylum 

and 
Non  Military  Orphanages (<)  ... 


Oirgaum 
Chunam 
Kiln  Road. 


Mazagon    . . 
Breach  Hill 


Mazagon 
Ditto 


Byculla 
Ditto    , 


Originally  established 
in  1850  and  reorga- 
nised in  1857. 


8th  July  1856 

1846-47  


No.  of  Pupils 
the  Rolls  at 
end  of  the  Y- 


118' 
154 


a    Tbe  item  in  column  11  is  formed  of  the  aggregate  Government  contributions  fi 
tributed  towards  the  payment  of  old  debti  against  the  Institution. 

b    The  item   in  column    12  is   the  aggregate  amount  of  interest  at  A  per 
Messrs.  Bassoon, 

c    Rs.  2,064-1-8  value  of  articles  made  and  sold  at  the  Institution,  and  Rs.  20  in 

d    Establishment,  boys'  keep,  ice. 

e    Rs.  40-11-4  cost  of  tools  purchased,  and  Rs.  1,449-11-11  cost  of  stores  purcha« 

/   Interest  of  surplus  of  subscriptions  and  donations  from  time  to  time  invested  by 

g    This  applies  only  to  boarders  or  children  having,  a  parent  or  guardian  able  to 

h    Subsistence  money  to  orphans. 

t    Is  not  endowed,  but  the  interest  on  private  funds,  set  aside  from  time  to  tim< 
turn  entered  here  annually. 
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Table 
Private 


No.  of  Pupils 
studying  in  eueh 
Language  at  the 
end  of  the  Year. 


5C     51 


118 
154 


225 

82 


118 
154 


Monthly  Hate  of 
Schooling  Pee. 


Receipts. 


Prom 
Government. 


Prom  Rs.  8  &  10  according 
to  the  ability  of  guar- 
dian. 

From  Rs.  8  &  10  according 
to  the  ability  of  parent 
or  guardiau.  iff) 


(o) 


11 


Bs.    a.    p. 
3,057    4    0a 


57    8    Oh 


2,224    8  11m 


18,900    9     7p 


17,601     4  10 
1,358  14    0 


Proceeds 
of  Endow- 
ment. 


Rs.    a.    p. 
802    8    05 


657    4    2/ 
104    8    0» 


5,478  12    2 


4,068  14    8 
1,400  13    0 


21 


Subscriptions 

and 

Donations. 


Rs.    a.    p, 
50    0    0 

5,370  10  11 
0,855    0    QJ 


11,323    1     5 


9,808  14     S 
1,514    3     3 


om  4th  September  1857  up  to  80th  April  1858  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  300  per  mensem,  added  to  Bs.  1,587-4-0  eon- 
sent.,  derived  between  4th  September  1857  and  90th  April  1858  from  the  endowment  (Rs.  30,000)  of  the 
fcerest  of  Government  Promissory  Notes. 

jd. 
the  committee  of  management, 
contribute  towards  their  support.    Orphans  are  educated  as  well  as  supported  entirely  from  the  funds. 

I  with  a  view  of  eventually  creating  a  regular  monthly  income,  as  a  stand  by  in  case  of  need,  amounts  to  the 
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8. 
Institution** 


Fee*,  M»e«,  * 


*,482 


4  Thl»  *»<* 
I     Thl»  *»  *■ 

^     Military 
Ditto       * 

-     TM»  d«* 

J.  include 
•  Include* 
t     Tlie»u,B 

H 
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!ts-C 


bO. 


5 .5 .2  ^ 


*o 

lO 

^» 

00 
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00 
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^^ 

o 

00 

Ok 

C4 

^ 

<0 

m-H 

c* 

<© 

«5 

"tf 

<© 

t-H 

<o 

CO 

o» 

"<r 

CO 

CM 

C* 

t» 

o 

•« 

«r) 

^ 

Ifi 

c* 

c* 
c* 


*>» 


o> 


H       g 


& 


V    Q    v 


Ok 


1 


* 


>5 


g 

s 
E 

► 

O 


► 

•c 

P4 


O 

o 


<0 
Ph 


§ 


c 

o 


(3 

o 
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3 


>! 


© 


2  ; 

n      5" 


^ 


>3 


i 

6 

■a 
1 

00             » 

©"                00 

i     s 

11 

Rf.  a.  p. 
1,88,980  4  6 

6,861  18  10 

8,318  4  10 
01,697  9  4 

|i 

Rf.  a.  p. 
80,907  11  8 

19,490  8  7 

09 

2         1 

£      : 

1 
I 

©  ■ 
8       : 

of 

m 

a. 

1 

1 

Rf.  a.  p. 
9,61,468  1  10 

89,040  19  8 

07,009  0  9 
01,799  6  8 

a* 

Rt.  a.  p. 
1,47,604  4  0 

8,616  6  8 

l>               0* 

qqCQ 

Rf.  a.  p. 
89,684  14  6 

94,094  6  0 

•9  . 

i    i 

8" 

! 

J   a       : 

00 

00 

•*• 

1    i 

8 

1  ; 
i  l 

ii 

1       1 

I      f 

li 

a 

13b 
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Tablb  12. 


STATEMENT  OF  ATTENDANCE  AND  COST 
OF  EDUCATION. 
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Tabus 
Progressive  Statement  of  Attendance  and  Cost 


1853-54 

• 

1854-55 

.• 

College  and  School. 

i 

H 

Cost  of  each 

ii 

Cost  of  each 

** 

Total  Cost 

Pupil's  Edu- 

|5 

Total  Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

*1 

cation. 

n 

cation. 

?l 

-^ 

<4 

<* 

Rs.    a.    p. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Rs.    a.    p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Elphinstone      College, 

Bombay 

76 

27,118  12    1 
36,7^9  12    9 

356  13     3 

74 

30,636  15  10 
35,986    9    9 

414    0    3 

72 
397 

Poona  College,  Poona. 

401 

91    9    6 

379 

94  15    3 

Grant  Medical  College, 

Bombay 

65 

71 

27,803    4    0 

76 

Engineer     School      at 

Bombay  

•  •  •• 

. .  •  • 

734 

1,292  11     1 

176    1     9 

1900 

Poona  Engineering  In- 

stitution. 

Engineering  School . . 

, . 

•  •  *• 

.... 

31 

3,094    2    4 

99  13    0 

41 

Mechanical  School. . 

, . 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

. . 

.... 

.... 

53 

Engineering  School  at 

Kurrachee  

. , 

.  •  •  • 

•  • .. 

,. 

.... 

.... 

11 

Candidate  (Schonlmas- 

ters)Classat  Dharwar 

# . 

•  •  •  • 

.  • .  • 

. . 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •• 

9 

Candidate  (Schoolmas- 

ters)    Class,    Tanna 

Collectorate    

,  . 

.... 

.... 

. . 

.... 

.... 

.. 

1st  Normal  Clas*,Surat. 

. . .  • 

.... 

. . 

.... 

.... 

13 

2nd      do.  do.  (vacant) 

. . 

•  •  ■ . 

«... 

. . 

.... 

-•  • . 

10 

Ahmedabad      Training 

School,  1st  Normal 

Class    

...» 

.... 

. . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Ditto    2nd    ditto  .. 

.  t 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

. . 

.... 

.... 

to 

Rajkote  ditto    ditto  . . 

. . 

.... 

.. 

.... 

.... 

Law  Classes,  Bombay . 

. . 

.... 

.... 

.. 

.... 

46 

Central     School,     El- 

phinstone Institution. 

478 

16,984    8     1 

35    8      6 

487 

14,888  13    0 

30    9    2 

519 

Fort    Branch    English 

School    

126 

2,803    0    0 

22    4    0 

129 

3,172    0    0 

24    9    6 

172 

Mumbadave     Primary 

English  School    .... 

06 

2,664    0    0 

27  12    0 

83 

2,695    0    0 

32    7    0 

56 

Kavel      ditto          .... 

. . 

•  •  •  • 

«... 

.... 

.... 

44 

Juggonath    Sunkersett 

hnglish  School   .... 

• .  •• 

•  •  •• 

. . 

•  • .. 

.... 

.  # 

GoculdasTejpal  Anglo- 

Vernacular  School.. 

.. 

.... 

.... 

. . 

«... 

.... 

,  „ 

Engli»h  School,  Tnnna 

101 

737  11    6 

7     2    0 

106 

1,328  10    6 

12    4    0 

100 

Ditto  Rutnat;herry  . 

32 

1,492  14    6 

46  11     4 

51 

1,628    4    8 

31  14  10 

77 

Ditto  Poona" 

# . 

•  •  •  • 

«... 

. . 

.... 

.... 

Ditto  Sattara 

•• 

.... 

.... 

.. 

•  •  •  • 

1 

73 

•  The  figures  in  these  columns  differ  slightlj  from  the  corresponding  figures  in  the 
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12. 


of  Education  at  each  Institution  far  the  last  Five  Tears. 


1855-56.* 

1856-57. 

1857-58. 

Total  Co«t. 

Cost  of  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 

H 

<4 

Total  Cost 

Cost  of  each 

Pupil's  Edu 

catioo. 

*8 

H 

Total  Cost. 

Cost  of  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 

fis.    a.    p. 

Ra.    a.  p. 

Ra.    a. 

P- 

Ra.    a.  p. 

Rs.     a.     p. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

26,711     5    0 
37,151  18    9 

370  15  10 
93    9    4 

43 
395 

37,054    3 
35,263    7 

6 
6 

882  10    6 
89    4     4 

49 
214 

46,657  15    9 
31,414     1     6 

949    1     8 
146  12    8 

25,079    7    6 

68 

26,707     6 

2 



53-23 

25,751     7    0 

.... 

2,149    6    6 

165    5    5 

1429 

3,453    7 

8 

246  10    8 

1256 

1,977  13  11 

157     7    6 

4,0C0    5  10 
2,797    4    4 

09    6    0j 
52  12    6 

38 
25 

5,037    4  11 
5,078  10    4 

132    8  11 
•203    2    4 

I  37 

10,039    2    3 

271     5    8 

768  10    8 

71  11     2 

20 

3,121  12 

0 

156     1     5 

16 

11,011  10    3 

688    3    7 

59    1    3 

6    9    0 

13 

469     1 

1 

36     1     4 

12 

453    8    0 

36    0    0 

1,608    8    0 
127  11  10 

123  11*  8 
12  15    5 

13 
12 

1,543     1 
450  15 

11 
4 

118  11     2 
37    9    3 

8 
5 

250    7     1 
992    5    6 

35  12    5 
198    7    6 

9910  10 
3,600    0    0 

9  15    6 
78*  l    2 

15 
9 
4 

34 

237     2 

324  15 

146  12 

8,477     0 

6 
5 
9 

0 

15  13    0 

36    1     8 

36  11     2 

240    5    2 

14-01 

15-28 

835 

30 

1,517    6    2 

1,225    4     4 

427     7     7 

10,428     0    0 

108    4  11 
80    3    0 
61     3    1 

347     9    7 

13,240  11  11 

25    8    2 

492 

15,606  14  11 

31  11     6 

478 

20,892    8    9 

48  11     1 

3,433    0    0 

20    0    0 

190 

3,584    0 

0 

18  13    0 

198 

3,843    9    0 

19    6    7 

2.010  0    0 

1.011  0    0 

36    0    0 
23    0    0 

44 
49 

1,613    0 
1,014    0 

0 
0 

36  10    6 
20  11     1 

77 
29 

1,599    6    7 
74  13    4 

20  12    4 
2    9    3 



.... 

•• 

.... 

.... 

118 

1,547  11    6 

13    1  10 

1,200*  0    0 
1,580    V    0 

1,559    8     0 

12*  0    0 
25     3     1 

16    6'  0 

*73 
79 

132 
84 

1,800  "o 
1,825    9 
2,307  12 
1,686    6 

0 

4 
4 
6 

16*  Y  0 
23    1     9 

17  6    4 

18  11     2 

61 
95 
62 
128 
68 

414    3    0 
1,233  14    2 
1,491     7     9 
1,942  15    5 
1,619    8    8 

6  12  10 
12  15  10 
24    0  11 
15    2  10 
23  13    0 

Reports  for  1855-56  and  1856-57.    They  may  now  be  accepted  as  nearly  correct. 
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College  and  School 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Rs.    a.    p 

Rs.  a. 

P- 

English  School,  Ahmed - 

nuggur. . .  ■ . 

53    2,539    8 

0 

47  14    6 

51 

2,537    0    0 

49  11 

8 

56 

Ditto  Sholapoor. . . . 

40 

Ditto  Dhoolia 

89       96o"2 

2 

10  13    6 

84 

1,619    0    0 

19  "4" 

4 

99 

Ditto  Dharwar 

35       915    0 

0 

26    2    3 

40 

915    0    0 

22  14 

O 

46 

Ditto  Ahmedabad  . . 

•  • .  ■ 

176 

4,464     1     9 

25    5 

3 

130 

Ditto  Surat 

•  • « • 

382 

7,955    0  10 

20  13 

2 

296 

Ditto  Broach 

.... 

62 

1,408    2 

22  11 

5 

47 

Ditto  Kaira    

.... 

. . 

.... 

..  -  • 

.. 

Ditto  Nariad 

•  • . . 

• .  • 

•  •  • . 

.. 

Ditto  Deesa    

. . .  • 

. . 

• . . 

•  • .  • 

. . 

Ditto  Bhownuggur  . 

.. 

... 

17 

Ditto  Rajkote    

.... 

.. 

.... 

53 

Ditto  Pahlunpoor  . . 

.. 

15 

Ditto  Godra    

.... 

.. .. 

67 

Ditto  Junaghur 

.... 

.. 

... 

4fi 

Humbadavee,       Guze- 

rathee  School 

92    1,772    0 

0 

19    4    0 

153 

1,390    0 

9     1 

0 

144 

Bombay,  Hindoostanee 

ditto     .    

17       380    0 

0 

22    6    1 

14 

383    9 

27    6 

4 

13 

Pan  well,  Hindoostanee 

ditto 

25       120    0 

0 

4  12    9 

30 

240    0 

8    0 

0 

32 

Tanna,  Portuguese  do. 

300    0 

0 

300    0 

50 

Tanna,  Murathee  ditto. 

93       331     0 

0 

3*  6*  7 

#96 

281     7 

21411 

94 

Bombay,  Loharchal  do. 

99    1,738  14 

11 

17    9    0 

87 

1,188    8 

13  10 

6 

94 

Cullian,   ditto 

153       300  14 

0 

1  15    5 

189 

341     6 

2    5 

4 

213 

Pan  well,  ditto 

93       323    4 

0 

3    7     7 

132 

331  12 

2    5 

9 

138 

Basse! n,  ditto 

79       221     4 

,0 

2  12    9 

75 

290    8 

3  13 

11 

116 

Bombay,  Withulwadee 

ditto 

39       400  14  11 

10    4    6 

51 

384    4 

7    8 

6 

57 

Bombay,    Amerchund- 

wadee  ditto 

79       636  14  11 

8    0  11 

112 

669  12 

5  15 

8 

185 

Mahar,  ditto   

75       208    4 

0 

2  12    5 

61 

239  14 

3  14 

8 

110 

Mahim,  ditto 

124       460  13 

5 

3  11     5 

117 

304  12 

2    9 

8 

129 

Bombay,  Mahim  ditto. 

30       140    7 

5 

4  10  11 

30 

132    2 

4    6 

5 

21 

Oorun,  ditto    

.... 

71 

73  12 

1    0 

7 

77 

Pulaspeh,  ditto  

.... 

87 

22    1  10 

0    9 

7 

50 

Gulsunda,  ditto 

.. . . 

17 

10    0    7 

0    9 

6 

40 

Kuradeh,  ditto 

•  • . . 

. . 

.... 

.... 

25 

Gorai,  ditto 

.. .. 

.. 

.... 

. .  • 

17 

Mora,  ditto 

•  •  •  • 

. . 

•  •  •  < 

... 

12 

Khalapoor,  ditto 

.. 

... 

40 

Joou,  ditto 

... 

.. 

•  ••• 

.  •• 

11 

Moor  bar,  ditto 

•  • .. 

.. 

.... 

... 

.. 

Dahnoo,  ditto 

.... 

•  • 

.... 

... 

•  • 

*  The  8choolmtttor  not  haying  drawn  bit  pay  for 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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1865-06. 

1850-67. 

1867-58. 

Cost  of  each 

i* 

Cost  of  each 

i« 

Cost  of  each 

Total  Cost. 

Pupil'i  Edu- 
cation. 

Total  Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 

ii 

Total  Coat 

Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 

Rft.    a. 

P- 

Ra.    a.  p. 

Ra.    a. 

P- 

Ra.    a. 

P- 

R*.    a.    p. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

2,«30    0 

0 

46  15    5 

49 

2,686    9 

8 

o4  13 

3 

68 

2,644    3    6 

38  14    2 

1,177  11 

6 

29    7     1 

42 

1,236    8 

0 

29    6 

4 

46 

1,214  11     0 

26    6    6 

1,6*20    6 

0 

16    6    6 

63 

1,487  13 

6 

'.'3    9  10 

60 

1,571   11     6 

26    3     1 

967  13 

0 

21     0    7 

40 

934     1 

0 

23    5 

7 

49 

378  11     4 

7  11     8 

4,763  15 

2 

39    0    9 

143*18 

5,037     9 

5 

35    2  11 

100-64 

4,912    6    0 

46    1     0 

7,983     2 

6 

26  15    6 

369*36 

7,347     5 

7 

20    0 

0 

269-55 

5,102  12  11 

18  14  11 

1,252     3 

7 

26  10    3 

71-18 

1,471  10 

9 

20  10  10 

7*"82 

1,358    7     3 

17    8    9 

•  •  -• 

.... 

2591 

1,324    3 

9 

51     1 

9 

17  27 

1,028    0    2 

59    8    5 

•  • .. 

•  • .. 

1583 

224     1 

4 

14     2 

6 

17-73 

522    5  11 

29    7     5 

•  • .. 

37 

.... 

.... 

• 

3045 

1,3  >5     6    3 

44    2  11 

.... 

21-09 

1,114    5 

0 

52  13 

5 

33  55 

s«54    7  11 

28    7    2 

3,240    0 

0 

61     2  11 

5817 

4,205    0 

2 

73    5 

1 

400 

3,984  15  10 

99  10    0 

480     0 

0 

32    0    0 

12 

480    0 

0 

40    0 

0 

875 

480    0    0 

54  13    9 

198  13 

11 

2  15    6 

39 

220     3 

7 

5  10 

4 

49-25 

540    9  11 

10  15     8 

1,680    0 

0 

36    8    4 

428 

351   11 

6 

8    5 

5 

27  83 

324  10    6 

11  14     1 

714    0 

0 

5    0    0 

127 

707     0 

0 

5    9 

1 

123 

685    7    0 

5    9    2 

380    4 

0 

29    4    0 

9 

884    0 

0 

42  10 

8 

10 

372    0    0 

37     3    2 

240    0 

0 

7    8    0 

33 

243     8 

0 

7     6 

0 

34 

242  11     0 

7    2    2 

300    0 

0 

6    0    0 

56 

300    0 

0 

5    5 

8 

46 

800    0     0 

6    8    4 

376  10 

8 

4    0     1 

120 

407     1 

6 

3     3 

8 

80 

409    6  10 

4  12    2 

1,146    0 

0 

12    3    0 

103 

1,130    8 

0 

10  15 

7 

107 

1,139    4    0 

10  10    4 

414    0 

0 

1   15     1 

226 

486  10  11 

2    2 

5 

223 

526    8     8 

2    5    9 

379    0 

0 

2  11   11 

131 

437  14 

5 

3    5 

5 

112 

405    8    6 

3    9  11 

876    0 

0 

2    6     1 

126 

269    9 

8 

2    2 

8 

140 

348    4     7 

2    7    9 

390    0 

0 

6  13    5 

62 

364    8 

0 

5  12 

1 

73 

361  10    0 

4  15    3 

606    0 

0 

3    4    4 

201 

749  13 

•0 

3  11 

8 

231 

692    3    0 

2  15  11 

234     0 

0 

2    2    0 

89 

246  15 

0 

2  12 

2 

84 

272    4    7 

3    3  10 

270    0 

0 

2     16 

131 

273     8 

11 

2     1 

4 

138 

287     0    6 

2     1     3 

150    0 

0 

7    2    8 

14 

122    8 

0 

8  12 

0 

15 

133    5    0 

8  14     2 

201     6 

0 

2    9  10 

70 

160  15 

0 

2     4 

9 

58 

160    9    0 

2  12    3 

180    3 

0 

3    9    7 

46 

147     3 

8 

3    3 

2 

34 

136  10     1 

4    0    3 

223  10 

0 

6    9    2 

34 

128    8 

0 

3  12 

5 

27 

116    5  10 

4     4  11 

187  10 

0 

7    8    1 

22 

136  12 

0 

6    3 

5 

20 

91     3     2 

4     8  11 

245     1 

0 

14    6    8 

24 

161     9 

9 

6  13 

7 

15 

121     5    4 

8     1     5 

81     1 

1 

6  12     1 

19 

194    4 

0 

10    3 

7 

16 

160  10     7 

10    0    8 

139    5 

8 

2    7    9 

44 

215    6 

0 

4  14 

3 

45 

207  11     0 

4    9  10 

69  12 

2 

6    5    5 

26 

129    4 

0 

4  12 

1 

26 

123    9    8 

4  12    1 

.... 

.... 

83 

257    3  11 

3     1 

7 

47 

196  13    0 

4    3     0 

.... 

.... 

81 

269    2 

0 

3    5 

1 

38 

193  12    8 

5     17 

the  period,  these  columns  cannot  be  filled  up. 
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College  and  School. 


M  ura  thee 


l,do 
ditto 


Tarapoor, 

School 

Horn  bay  Worlee,  do 
Raveh,  ditto  .. 
Belapoor,  ditto 
Nateh,  ditto  .. 
Nagotna,  ditto 
Cam po lee,  ditto 
Pehri,  ditto  .. 
Chouk,  ditto  . . 

8ai,  ditto 

So,  ditto 

Sheroshi,  ditto 
Gorben,  ditto  . . 
Ki  now  lee,  ditto 
Bandora,  ditto 
Bhewndy,  ditto 
Malad,  ditto  .. 
Duhiwlee,  ditto 
Tulah,  ditto  .. 
Rutnatfheiry,  No 

Ditto  N«.  2 
Rajapoor,  ditto 
Chiploon,  ditto 
Moorood,  ditto 
Dabhol,  ditto  . 
Gohagur,  ditto 
Mai  wan,  ditto 
Humai,  ditto  . . 
JSomeshwer,  ditto 

Khed,  ditto 

Palp:ud,  ditto  .'. 
Vingorla,  ditto 
Pawas,  ditto  .. 
Jalgaum,  ditto 
Palaett,  ditto  .. 
Anjenwell,  ditto 
Malgoond,  ditto 
Sheposhe,  ditto 
Dewrook,  ditto 
Arowlee,  Sheroda 
Raidce,  ditto  .. 
Kochrey,  ditto 
Achrey,  ditto   . 
Dewlay,  ditto 
Ainei  &  Metah,  ditto 


do 


1859-54. 


u 

si 

<4 


22 
144 
170 
04 
129 
45 
97 
7* 
98 
64 
34 
8(> 
40 
84 
48 
62 
39 
37 
83 


Total  Cost. 


Rs. 


25  0  0 
660  7  1 
407  8  11 
200  9  0 
370  9  8 
167  8  6 
293  10  2 
266  10  6 
231  3  2 
245  8  7 
226  0  4 
208  10  11 
199  10  9 
286  7  10 
186  12  2 
174  15  11 
173  14  9 
185  9  6 
23*  3  2 


Cost  of  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 


Rs.  a.  p. 


1  2 
4  9 

2  10 
2  2 

2  14 

3  12  11 
3  0  5 
3  10  5 

2  5  8 

3  13  2 
6  8  10 

2  10  3 

4  4  8 
8  6  4 

3  13  11 
2  13  2 

4  7  1 

5  2  6 
2  15  1 


1854-55. 


H 


185 

236 

103 

156 

46 

132 

89 

107 

90 

32 

92 

54 

84 

62 

68 

50 

60 

99 


Total  Cost. 


Cost  or  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 


Rs.    a.  p. 


644 
495 
185 
420 
170 
336 
258 
230 
243 
177 
256 
188 
230 
177 
170 
166 
176 
260 


15  7 
6  11 

5  8 
10  8 

4  11 

6  1 
10  9 

12  10 
4  6 

14  0 

0  7 

13  10 
8  8 

12  6 

1  5 

14  8 
0  5 
4  8 


Rs. 


3  8 
2  1 

1  13 

2  1L 
8  11 
2  8 
2  14 
2  2 
2  11 
6  11 
2  12 
2  10  11 
2  13  4 
2  13  10 

2  7  10 

3  5  2 
3  8  4 
2  10     1 


1 
9 
1 
2 
3 
9 
6 
6 
3 
9 
6 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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1866-50. 

1860-1867. 

1857-68. 

Oostofeaeh 

t 

H 

Cost  of  each 

^8 

Cost  of  each 

Total  Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

Total Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

II 

Total  Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

cation. 

cation. 

r  s 

cation. 

< 

£3 

<4 

Rs.    a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a.  p. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.     a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

.... 

86 

268  13  11 

3    2    0 

79 

205     2    8 

2    9    6 

.  • « 

•  •  • 

36 

155  13    0 

4    5    3 

34 

147     2    0 

4    5    3 

■  ■  • 

. .. 

14 

184    0    9 

13    2  11 

12 

55  15  10 

4  10    8 

•  •  • 

.  •• 

31 

194    2  11 

6    4    2 

24 

77     3    6 

3    3    6 

•  •  • 

... 

56 

144    2    6 

2    9    2 

48 

137  12    0 

2  13  11 

• .  • 

• .  • 

71 

217  11     9 

3     10 

63 

189    3    0 

3    0     1 

. .  • 

•  •  • 

32 

167    5    5 

5    3    8 

26 

138    3    3 

5    5    0 

.  ■  ■ 

•  •• 

20 

165    7  11 

8  12    5 

25 

111     4  10 

4    7    3 

•  •  • 

... 

60 

166    7     3 

3    5    3 

40 

115     8    0 

2  14     2 

... 

• .. 

87 

108    0    9 

4     8     8 

36 

131     2     8 

3  10    4 

... 

• .. 

28 

157     8  11 

5  10    0 

26 

135  10    0 

5    3    5 

. . . 

27 

136  11     7 

5     1     0 

16 

125    Oil 

7  13    0 

•  •  • 

... 

32 

137  Id    6 

4    5    0 

36 

114    3     7 

3    2    9 

•  •• 

• .. 

44 

154  14    8 

3     8    6 

40 

137     4     1 

3    6  10 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

36 

131  13    3 

3  10    7 

36 

95  11     8 

2  10    6 

•  •  • 

... 

77 

148    2  11 

1  14     9 

137 

317     6    4 

2    5    0 

. . . 

.  •• 

33 

33    3    8 

1     0    1 

37 

184    8    7 

4  15    9 

... 

... 

•• 

.... 

.... 

43 

177    5    0 

4    2    0 

574  12 

0 

*' 

3*  4 

229 

636  13    8 

2  14*  8 

151 

637  14    1 

4"3    7 

498  1-2 

0 

1 

10    4 

296 

548    3    0 

1   13     8 

195 

557    0    5 

2  13    8 

174  12 

0 

1 

6    8 

93 

180    5    8 

1  15    0 

64 

198    6    8 

3     17 

996  12 

0 

1 

15  11 

154 

418    5    8 

2  11     6 

116 

417  10    9 

3    9    7 

143  14 

0 

2 

4    6 

43 

131  14    2 

3     1     1 

63 

143    3    0 

2    4    4 

298  13 

0 

1 

U     5 

135 

328  15  11 

2    7    0 

137 

315  11     7 

2    4  10 

2*6     1 

0 

1 

14    4 

110 

229    2    8. 

2    1     4 

104 

250     1     8 

2    6    6 

292    0 

0 

2 

7    2 

168 

302  10    2 

1  12  10 

184 

416  14     8 

2    4    3 

£12    Q 

0 

1 

11     7 

88 

243    8    0 

2  12    3 

59 

262    9    8 

4    7    3 

150    0 

0 

8 

4    2 

21 

137     8    0 

6    8    9 

31 

142    0    0 

4    9    3 

234    0 

0 

2 

0  10 

72 

230    8    0 

3    3    2 

50 

237     6    9 

4  12    0 

150    0 

0 

2 

2    0 

74 

137    8    0 

1  13    9 

44 

157  13  10 

3    9    5 

176    0 

0 

1 

11     4 

114 

184    3    5 

1     9  10 

114 

243    9    6 

2    2    2 

150    0 

0 

1 

7     1 

69 

198  12    0 

2  14     1 

65 

174    7  10 

2  10  11 

J50    0 

0 

1 

15  11 

49 

137    8    0 

2  12  10 

49 

151  14    0 

8     1     7 

150    0 

0 

2 

7    4 

41 

137    8    0 

3    5    8 

32 

150    9    9 

4  11     3 

150    0 

0 

1 

5    6 

50 

137    8    0 

2  11   10 

59 

136  14    3 

2    5    1 

242    0 

0 

2 

0    9 

95 

220    0    0 

2    5     1 

80 

245  13    0 

3     1     2 

87    8 

0 

1 

9    5 

49 

136    0    0 

2  12    5 

48 

128    2    8 

2  10    9 

■  •  • 

79 

113    2    6 

1     6  11 

48 

182  15     6 

3  13    0 

•  •• 

39 

112  15    5 

2  14    4 

58 

244  10    4 

4    3    6 

•  •  • 

53 

98    4    8 

1     3    8 

41 

64     1     4 

1     9    0 

• . . 

48 

93  13    6 

1  15    3 

42 

193    9    5 

4    9    9 

•  •• 

41 

113  12    7 

2  12    5 

67 

240    5    6 

3    9    5 

•  •  • 

44 

100    9    2 

2    4     7 

44 

196    8    2 

4     7     5 

... 

39 

70    4  11 

1  12  10 

46 

192    0    0 

4    2    9 

14b 
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1853-34. 

1854-36.                           I 

Colleges  and  Schools. 

«9  "3 

Cost  of  each 

^1 
&§ 

p~S 

H 

Cost  of  each 

• 

Total  Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

Total  Cost 

Pupil's  Edu- 

51 

5*  c 

tion. 

cation. 

II 

< 

*4 

-< 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Us.    a.  p. 

Ks.    a.     p. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Vellas,  Murathee  Sch. 

.... 

•  • .  • 

. . 

Bankote,  ditto 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

.. 

Vehhvee,  ditto   

• .  •  ■ 

.... 

. . 

The  Parsee  Benevolent 

Institution   .. 

.... 

.... 

. . 

Hurnai, English  School. 

.... 

.... 

.. 

Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy 

Branch  English  Sch. 

.... 

.. 

Ditto  Female  School 

No.  1. 

•  •  •• 

.... 

. . 

Ditto     ditto,    No.  2. 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

Ditto     ditto,    No.  3. 

• .  • . 

.... 

. . 

Parsee  Punchayet  Sch. 

.... 

.... 

Female  School  at  Rut- 

nagherry 

.... 

Koonbee,  ditto    ditto.. 

•  • .. 

.... 

The  David  Sasson  In- 

dustrial  and   Refor- 

matory Institution . . 

•• 

.... 

" 

.... 

.... 

•  • 

The  Scottish  Orphan- 

ages. 

Male 

. .  ■  • 

. . 

.... 

.. 

Female    

•• 

.... 

.... 

•• 

.... 

.... 

•  • 

The  Roman  Catholic 

Orphanage** 

Male 

.... 

.  , 

• .  ■ . 

Female   

•• 

.... 

.... 

•• 

.... 

.... 

•• 

Bombay  Education 

Society's  School. 

Boys    

.... 

.... 

, , 

. . .  • 

• . . . 

. . 

Girls    

.... 

•• 

.... 

.... 

•  • 

Dbkkan  Division. 

A  hmednuggur    Collec- 

torate. 

Nuggur,  Muratbee  Sch. 

No.l 

83 

470    8    7 

5  10    8 

no 

465    8    0 

4    3    8| 

148 

•  Includes 
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1855-56. 


Total  Cost 


Ha,    a.  p 


Cost  of  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 


Rs.  a.  p. 


H 

el 

-4 


26 
32 
26 


1850-57. 


Total  Cost. 


508     1  10 
subsistence. 


3    6  11 


75 


Rs,    a.  p. 

45  14  8 
45  0  10 
44  15    6 


Cost  of  each 

Pupil's  Edu- 

tion. 


Rs.    a.  p. 

1  12  3 
1  6  10 
1  11    8 


< 


616    7    0 


8    3    6 


18 
47 
25 

304 
20 

85 

84 
95 
29 


40 


17 
19 


i- 


139  I 
168  S 


1857-58. 


Total  Cost. 


Rs.    a.  p 

66  3  8 
101  1  10 
129    2    9 

19,420    3    7 


Cost  of  each 

Pupil's  Edu- 

tion. 


Rs.    a.  p. 

3  10  10 
2  2  5 
5    2    8 

28    4    3 


93 


6,210  10    9 


4,763  13    1 
5,966    1 


280    0    0* 
10303    7    8# 


42,661  15    9 


413    8    0     4    7    1 


155    4    3* 


138  15    5* 
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Colleges  and  School*. 


Nuggur,  Murathee 

School,  No.  2  . 
Nuggnr,  ditto,  No.  3  . 
Nuggur,   (Low    Caste) 

No.  4 
Nas«ick,  Murathee 

School 

Yewla,  ditto 

Sungnmnere,  ditto  . 
Jamkhed,  ditto   . .  • 

Akolah,  ditto 

Trinibuck,  ditto  . . . 

Rahuri,  ditto 

Kotool,  ditto    

Chandore,  ditto  . . . 

Parnair,  ditto 

Rahatt- h,  ditto     . . . 

Sinnur,  dirto    

Kurjut,  ditto 

Dhaodurphul,  ditto 
Sukeneh,  ditto  . . . 
Kopurgaum,  ditto  . 
Poontumbeh,  ditto  . 
Dindoree,  ditto    ... 

Wavoe,  ditto    

Sunguranere,    Hindoo 

stanee  School 

Korhaleh,  Murathee  do, 
Khurdeh,  ditto  ... 
Akolnair,  ditto  • . . 
Vinclioor,  ditto  ... 
Syklieday,  ditto  . . . 
Dhodumbeh,  ditto. 
Pimpulgauro,  ditto. 
Mnkhed,  ditto  ... 
DbamungBum,  ditto 
Indoree,  ditto.. .. 
Ghodnuddee,  ditto 
Mohadee,  ditto  .. 
Thangaum,  ditto.. 
Sutnterpoor,  dttto 
Yewla,  Girls'  School, 
Newasaa,  Murathee  do 
Ma  hegaum,  ditto 
Wurkhed,  ditto  .. 
Kokumthun,  dilto 


1853-54. 


65 

00 


126 
65 

108 
19 
61 
16 
51 
42 
72 
40 
24 
75 
62 
27 
32 
30 
52 
16 
29 

23 

40 
29 


Total  Cost. 


Rs.  a.  p. 

345  0  0 
300  10  8 


530  15  3 
330  6  0 
376  11 
150  0 


0 
0 

423  8  5 
215  8  10 


100  0 
176  3 
237  13 
155  6 
170  8 


223  15  0 


174  14 
157  0 
171  1 
100  13 
234  6 
182  10 
173  8 


155  4  0 
178  14  0 
168     1  10 


Cost  of  each 
Pupil'i  Edu- 
cation. 


Rs.  a.  p. 

6  4  4 
3  6  6 


4  4  7 

5  3  6 
3  7  10 


7  14  3 

6  15  1 
13  7  6 

2  15  1 

4  3  2 

3  4  10 

3  14  2 

7  5  8 
2  15  0 
2  13  2 

5  13  0 

5  5  6 

6  6  0 

4  8  1 
12  2  10 

5  15  0 


6  12  0 

4  7  6 

5  12  0 


1854-66. 


I 

<4 


72 
103 

23 

152 
102 
100 
32 
86 
46 
43 
31 
100 
38 
27 
33 
44 
•24 
34 
33 
40 
46 
30 

29 
3 
23 
25 

88 


Total  Cost. 


Rs.     a.  p. 

428    8  11 
328    5    2 

146  10    0 


683 
362 
315 
171 
402 
174 
171 
165 
234 
183 
151 
186 
170 
158 
155 
150 
210 
158 
165 


5  6 
12  0 


0  0 


13  6 
0  0 
8  0 

0  0 

14  0 

1  0 


152  8 

163  0 

178  0 

88  0 

120  0 


Cost  of  each 
Pupil'i  Bdu- 


Ra.  a.  p. 

5  14  0 
3  3  0 

6  6  0 

'  4  7  10 
3  8  11 

3  2  6 

5  5  9 

4  10  10 
3  12  8 

3  15  10 

6  5  3 

2  5 

4  13 

5  10 

6  10  6 
4  1  2 
6  0  11 
4  0  2 

4  0  0 

5  4  0 

3  7  3 

6  8  0 

5  4  2 

4  6  6 

7  11  10 
3  8  4 
1  5  10 
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1855-56. 

1856-57. 

1857-68. 

Cost  of  each 

Cost  of  each 

N 

Cost  of  each 

Total  Co*. 

Pupil'i  Edu- 

N 

Total  Cott 

Pupil's  Edu- 

Total Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

cation. 

cation. 

cation. 

< 

< 

Ha.     a. 

P- 

Us.  a.  p. 

Rs.    a. 

P. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.    a. 

P. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

474     9 

9 

4     6     7 

78 

490    4 

9 

6    4     7 

95 

399  11 

2 

4     3    4 

409  11 

0 

5     1   11 

67 

356  12 

8 

5    5     2 

84 

322    6 

9 

3  13    5 

128  14 

0 

3  12    8 

50 

188    5 

6 

3  12    3 

65 

183    1 

9 

2  13     I 

906     5 

8 

8    3    0 

109 

723    3 

6 

6  10    2 

91 

622    9 

0 

6  13    5 

477   10 

9 

4     2    2 

149 

5*28  10 

10 

3    8* 

105 

369    2 

0 

3    8    3 

375  11 

0 

4  11     2 

77 

345    8 

11 

4     7  10 

69 

334  10 

1 

4  13     7 

153  12 

0 

3     2     2 

44 

173  13 

6 

3  15     2 

32 

108    5 

0 

5    4    2 

493  13 

6 

6  10    9 

81 

502    8 

8 

6    3    3 

68 

452     1 

9 

6  10    4 

267     6 

1 

6    3    6 

37 

195    5 

8 

5    4    6 

36 

217  10 

9 

6    0    9 

215  15 

6 

2    8    5 

61 

184  11 

10 

3     0    5 

52 

179  14 

0 

3     7    4 

195     6 

1 

7  13    r 

37 

179    9  10 

4  13    8 

38 

159    4 

4 

4    3     1 

325    7 

6 

3     1     2 

94 

260  11 

9 

2  12    4 

44 

231     7 

7 

5     4    2 

210    7 

11 

3    3  10 

59 

167     3 

11 

2  13     4 

58 

185    3 

6 

3    3     1 

2-20     0 

4 

7  13    8 

26 

162    8 

6 

6    4     0 

30 

164    3 

0 

5     7     7 

316  13 

9 

5  12    2 

60 

332  12 

6 

5     8    9 

57 

241     1 

0 

4    3    8 

212     8 

0 

5     7     2 

30 

170    0 

6 

5  10    8 

29 

196  11 

6 

6  12     1 

199  15 

0 

8    5    3 

23 

163     2 

6 

7     16 

23 

157     6 

6 

6  13    6 

216  13 

0 

4  14  10 

44 

163     7 

6 

3  11     5 

46 

168    9 

0 

3  10    7 

210  15 

3 

4     2     2 

48 

185  14 

0 

3  13  11 

48 

178    2 

9 

3  11     5 

275  15 

6 

4  13    3 

59 

256    8 

0 

4    5     6 

52 

559    8 

0 

10  12    2 

219     1 

3 

8     1  10 

37 

171   13 

6 

4  10    3 

24 

169    6 

3 

7    0  11 

184    4 

6 

6  13     2 

26 

160     1 

0 

6    2    6 

26 

154    8 

0 

5  15     1 

166    5 

0 

5  11     9 

30 

160    7 

0 

5    5    7 

34 

127  11 

6 

3  12    1 

107   11 

6 

4  15     1 

32 

161     3 

8 

5     0    7 

31 

161     5 

0 

5    3    3 

184    8 

0 

2    7  11 

45 

192     5 

0 

4     4    6 

31 

164     1 

0 

5    4    8 

236    9 

6 

7  14    2 

28 

218     9 

6 

7  12  11 

16 

196  13 

1 

12     4    9 

374    3 

5 

4     4    9 

90 

319  11 

0 

3    8  10 

42 

287     9 

1 

6  13    6 

185  11 

0 

3    7    0 

45 

201  11 

0 

4     7    9 

30 

184    8 

0 

6    2    4 

92    8 

0 

7    3  11 

24 

138  10 

7 

5  12     0 

15 

143  14 

0 

9    9    5 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

43 

3fi9  13 

6 

8    9     7 

25 

259    4 

9 

10    5  11 

. . . . 

. . 

20 

250    9  10 

12    8    5 

14 

185  14 

9 

13    4    5 

p.  • . 

. . 

20 

189    5 

7 

9    7     6 

13 

124     1 

0 

9    8    8 

.. . . 

»•  • 

29 

194  13 

8 

6  115 

12 

125  13  11 

10    7    9 

►  .  •• 

. . 

37 

212     9 

2 

6     7     1 

30 

141     2 

0 

4  11     3 

..•• 

. , 

22 

265  15 

8 

12     1     5 

21 

207     0 

6 

0  13    9 

>. . . 

. . 

22 

185    8 

1 

8    6  10 

17 

135  12 

1 

7  15    9 

.  •• 

. . 

18 

180    2 

4 

10    0     1 

13 

132    8 

3 

10    3    1 

. .. 

. . 

6 

136    7 

4 

22  11   10 

8 

118    4 

4 

14  12    6 

. .. 

•  • « 

69 

339  13 

9 

4  14    9 

45 

272    6 

0 

0    0  10 

.« •• 

. . 

14 

169  11 

9 

12     1  11 

11 

129  10 

3 

11  12    7 

•  • . 

. . 

23 

165    0 

5 

7    2    9 

22 

135  14  11 

6    2  10 

... 

•  • 

20 

149    1 

4 

7     7    3 

24 

131     0 

6 

5    7    4 
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Colleges  and  Schools. 


Penigiree,  Murathee 
School 

SumvuUur,  ditto    • . 

Wunnee,  ditto  ..... 

Dubere,  ditto 

Nagdee,  ditto 

Wakdee,  ditto 

Khopdee,  ditto    .... 

Nassick,  Hindoostanee 
ditto 

Niphad,  ditto 

Karsool,  ditto 

Ozur,  ditto 

Nandoor  Mudmeahwur, 
ditto 

Palkhed,  ditto    .   .. 

Jowlee,  ditto     

Vinchoor  (low  caste), 
ditto 

Pangree,  Murathee  do. 

Wudagli,  ditto    

Yewlah  (Knglish  De- 
partment)     

Suugumnere,  ditto . . 

Nuggur,  Police  School. 

Ambeh,  Mur.  ditto .... 

Nuggursool,  ditto   .... 

Errundgaum,  ditto. . . 

Andursool,  ditto 

M  unjoor,  ditto    

Khedgaum,  ditto 

Yewlah,(3anscrit)  ditto 

Kumbephul,  ditto  .... 

Nandoordee,  ditto  .... 

Ugaum,  ditto 


Khandeish  Collector- 
ate. 


Total  Cost 


Rs.    a.  p. 


104 

38 


Dhoolia,  Murathee  Sch 

Krrundoi**,  ditto 

Jamnair,  ditto     

Maligaum,  ditto I    84| 

Narapoor,  ditto I     3ft 

Betawad,  ditto    |    1C| 


52ft 
228 
100 
270 
150 


171   10 


Cost  of  pooh 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 


R*.    a.  p. 


5  1  0 
3    5  9 

6  0  0 
3  3  5 
3  13  6 

10  11  8 


§J       Total  Cost 

£  5 


19 


135 

108 

42 

115 

77 

«5 


lis.    a.  p. 


55 


Cost  of  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 


Rs.    a.  p. 


10     8 


518  14 
251  11 
11)4  5 
328  3 
150  11 


2  10  11 


156  9  2 


3  13  6 
2  5  3 

4  10  0 
2  1$  8 
2  0  7 
6  4  2 


15 


182 
118 
40 
74 
65 
63 
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1856-56. 

1856  57. 

1857-58. 

Cost  of  each 

H 

Cost  of  each 

«£ 

Cost  of  each 

Total  Coat 

PupU'i  Edu- 

& e» 

Total  Coat. 

Pupil'*  Edu- 

SI 

< 

Total  Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

cation. 

< 

•  cation. 

cation. 

Ra.     a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

m.    a. 

P- 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.    a. 

P- 

Rs.  a.  p. 

20 

166    8 

9 

8    5    2 

in 

136    0 

4 

8    8    0 

1H 

162     4 

0 

10     2    3 

12 

134  10 

0 

11     3    6 

29 

408    0 

9 

14     1     1 

16 

105     2 

8 

6    9    2 

18 

152    6 

0 

8     7     5 

13 

127  15 

0 

9  13    5 

38 

211     5 

6 

5     9    0 

22 

18.)  15 

0 

8    7     2 

23 

•220     1 

0 

9    9     1 

24 

201     2 

0 

8    6     1 

12 

149  11 

10 

12     7     7 

10 

123    8 

0 

12    5    7 

18 

139    6 

2 

7  11   10 

15 

136    6 

6 

9     1     0 

37 

23.-J  13 

9 

6    5  11 

33 

208     6 

0 

6    5    0 

16 

207  15 

4 

9  13  11 

17 

134     2 

0 

7  14     2 

48 

'203     1 

6 

5     7     8 

30 

204  11 

9 

8  13    2 

20 

207  13 

6 

7  15    6 

17 

10!)     1 

0 

11     2    0 

19 

213    2 

0 

11     3    5 

14 

101     3 

6 

13  10    6 

18 

152  15 

8 

8     7  11 

8 

124  11 

4 

15    9    5 

18 

100  15 

7 

5    9    9 

15 

108  13 

Q 

7    4    0 

12 

141     6 

8 

11  12    6 

11 

124  13 

0 

11     5    0 

20 

197  14 

0 

7     9    9 

18 

153     2 

0 

8     8     1 

24 

687  12 

0 

•28  10     6 

15 

734    3 

0 

48  15     1 

22 

301     1 

0 

16    6     7 

18 

391  15 

9 

21  12    o 

m . 

• . .  • 

34 

229  13 

0 

0  12     1 

132  11     6 

8  13    6 

13 

144  14 

9 

11     2     4 

8 

48    6 

0 

6    0    9 

20 

200  10 

0 

13     6    0 

17 

08    5 

6 

4    0    4 

14 

181     4 

0 

12  15     2 

2 

40  12 

6 

20    6    3 

89 

3*21     4 

10 

8     3     7 

33 

103     7 

0 

3     2     1 

18 

145     2 

6 

8     1     0 

13 

41     6 

0 

3     3    0 

17 

216     4 

3 

12  11     6 

8  11 

4 

\\  mm 

10 

108  14 

10 

10  14     3 

8 

43     2 

0 

5    6    3 

9 

156     3 

0 

17     5     8 

8 

42     0 

0 

5    4    0 

13 

213     1 

0 

16     6    3 

15 

04     1 

0 

4     4    4 

•  •  •  • 

14 

214     5 

0 

15    4  11 

14 

03  10 

0 

4     8     8 

617  12    6 

4  10  10 

136 

567     5 

0 

4    0    2 

112 

486    4 

0 

4    5    5 

901     3    6 

2    8  11 

94 

330     4 

5 

3     8    3 

74 

274     3 

0 

3  11     3 

\    196    4    0 

4  14    6 

64 

199  15 

0 

3     2    0 

61 

197     6 

0 

3     3    9 

'.  439  15    0 

6  15    2 

79 

408     7 

4 

5     2    8 

68 

323    0 

0 

4  12    0 

.194    2    6 

2  15  10 

58 

108    5 

0 

2  14    5 

57 

171    2 

0 

3    0    0 

,193     1    0 

3    10 

55 

183  11 

0 

3    5    5 

53 

166    8 

0 

3    2    3 
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College*  and  ScbooU. 


Jykhedhay,    Muratbee 
School 

Acseerghur,  ditto    • 

Julgaum,  ditto    ... 

Nundoorbar,  ditto  . 

Nusaerebad,  ditto    . 

Yawul,  ditto     

N  u^gurdewlee,  ditto 

Bhurgaum,  ditto.. . 

Nanded,  ditto 

Umbarnee,  ditto  . . . 

Shirpoor,  ditto    

Siodkhed,  ditto    ... 

Sowda,  ditto    

Jhodgee,  ditto     ... 

Thengudee,  ditto — 

Dhtirunynum,  ditto 

Errundole  ( English  De 
partment)    .... 


Poona  Collsctorate. 

Poona,  Murathee  School 

No.  1 
Poona,  ditto,  No.  2 
Poona.  ditto,  No.  3 

Junner,  ditto   

Indapoor,  ditto   .... 

Saswad,  ditto 

Tullegaum,  do.  (  Dhum- 

dheray)    

Sup©,  ditto  

Khed,  ditto 

Ghodeh,  ditto 

Chinchwud,  ditto    .... 

Powd,  ditto 

Chas*,  ditto 

Shivapoor,  ditto 

Pimpalwundi,  ditto 

Hivrah,  ditto 

Kudoos,  ditto 

Awasury  Khoord,  ditto. 
Chakan,  ditto  ....%... 
Baramuttee,  ditto  .... 
Boree,  ditto 


1859-54. 


a.  a 

n 

>  3 


15 

48 


133 

85 
l»5 
09 
4) 
49 

59 
39 
4i> 
35 
5fi 
25 
27 
34 
28 
2* 
44 
34 
52 
102 


Total  Cost. 


Rs.  a.  p. 

150  5  0 
350  0  0 


642  5  0 

256  0  0 

385  6  6 

30-2  0  0 

153  0  0 

233  0  0 


192  6 
169  0 
188  0 
186  10 
172  0 
141  1 
156  0 
150  0 
216  11 
172  14 
212  7 
165  2 
1»9  11  9 
153  0  0 


Cort  of  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 


Rs.  a.  p. 

10  0  4 

7  4  8 


4  13  3 

3  0  2 

3  10  9 

4  6  0 

3  11  9 

4  12  1 


4 
5 
7 
5 
1 
5  10  3 

5  12  5 
4  6  7 
9  6  9 

6  2  9 
4  13  3 
4  13  9 
8  10  5 
1  8  0 


1864-56. 


27 
64 


161 
55 

131 
76 
53 
56 

53 
34 
36 
32 
57 
26 
25 
36 
24 
20 
55 
28 
25 
101 
181 


Rs.  a.  p. 

150  0  0 
380  0  0 


649  9 

266  0 

360  0 

367  4 

205  0 

258  3 


200 
176 
201 
221 
184 
155 

ia5 

171 
329 
159 
225 
182 
184 
226 
76 


0  11 

11  9 

12  1 
6    0 


Cort  of  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 


Rs.    a.  p. 

5    8  11 

5  10     U 


4  0  6 
4  13  5 
2  12  O 
4  13  4 
9  19  19 
4    9     9 


3  12 
5    2 

5  9 

6  14 

3  3 

5  15 

6  9 

4  12 
13  11 

7  15 
4     1 

6  8 

7  6 
2  3 
4    3 


28 
58 
48 

63 


181 

86 

167 

78 

9fi 


56 
46 
54 

71 

3? 

flj 

38 

31 

2* 

61 

31 

11 
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1855-56. 


Total  Cost 


Ra.  a.  p. 

J80  12    6 

973  0    0 

1*4  2    2 

100  4    0 


078     8  0 

373  14  0 

555  13  0 

39.3     0  0 

193     8  0 

340     1  5 


Cost  of  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 


Rs.  a.  p. 

6  7  4 
6  6  11 
3  13  6 
1  9  6 


0  6 
5  7 


7  11 


170 

8 

0 

3  3  3 

194 

15 

2 

4  3  10 

207 

8 

0 

4  15  3 

214 

8 

0 

5  8  0 

195 

0 

0 

2  12  0 

184 

8 

0 

4  15  9 

175 

10 

0 

6  8  1 

150 

7 

6 

4  0  2 

219 

7 

2 

7  1  3 

107 

10 

0 

7  4  7 

272 

4 

0 

4  7  5 

20* 

1 

8 

0  1  11 

225 

3 

1 

7  4  2 

373 

12 

0 

2  6  1 

123 

0 

0 

11  2  11 

3s 


V 


29 
51 
52 

107 
79 

102 
42 
32 
53 
16 
51 
34 
04 
14 
23 
76 

14 


170 

90 

If  13 

100 

95 

60 

59 
39 
68 
45 
69 
29 
40 
37 
29 
21 
74 
40 
28 
118 
10 


1806-57. 


Total  Cost. 


Rf.  a.  p. 

161  3  0 

365  12  6 

202  4  6 

943  9  6 

413  9  0 


413  0 
298  0 
509  7 
211  tl 
205  1 
221  15  6 
292  0  0 
218  6  6 
200  2  9 
181  0  2 
543  10  8 

636  7  8 


009  6  7 

2*9  9  5 

515  1  8 

3(57  11  10 

167  13  1 

329  6  0 

234  4  6 

258  0  9 

229  13  0 

200  2  10 

211  8  6 

158  13  0 

160  2  6 

106  3  0 

202  5  2 

157  11  6 
220  15 
189  10 
200  7 
341  5 
130  2 


Cost  of  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 


Ra.  a.  p. 

5  8  II 

7  2  9 

3  14  3 

8  13  1 

6  3  9 

4  0  9 

7  16 
15  14  8 

3  15  11 
12  13  1 

4  5  7 

8  0  5 
3  6  7 

n  4  9 

7  13  11 
7  2  5 


45  7  5 


5  2 
3  0 
3  2 
3  10 
3  11 
5  7 


3  15  2 
0  8  5 
3  5  10 
5  11 


4 
3 
5 
4 
4 

6  14  5 

7  5  11 
2  15  8 

5  11  2 

6  16  9 
2  13  9 

12  2  6 


0  7 

5  3 
2  0 

6  6 


34 
32 
61 
60 
65 
68 
31 
27 
41 
19 
26 
38 
40 
14 
17 
68 


135 

89 
147 
78 
55 
48 

65 
34 
71 
50 
38 
34 
40 
23 
29 
27 
84 
33 
34 
116 
7 


1867-58. 


Total  Cost. 


Rs.    a.  p. 


159 
368 
188 
414 
1,238 
324 
221 
348 
200 
157 
205 
277 
209 
76 
50 


15  3 

1  0 

2  10 
9  6 

14  0 

3  8 
7  8 

14  8 


808  11 
2!>9  4 
501  4 
3)3  5 
158  13 
298  15 


178  15 
177  0 
218  I 
184  13 
228  13 
140  4 
163  15 
152  9 
182  12  11 
U>7  3  6 
217  3 
174  14 
190  13 
313'  12 
CO  13 


Cost  of  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 


Rfl..a.  p. 


4  11 

11  8 

3  11 

6  14 
22  8 

4  12 

7  2 

12  14 

4  14 

8  5 
7  14 
7  4 
5 

5  7 
2  15 
4  10 


% 
1 
0 
0 
2 
5 
1 
2 
7 
0 
2 
8 
3  10 
10 
3 
1 


45  13  6 


6  6 
3  5 

3  6 

4  8 

2  14 
6  3 

3  4 

5  3 
3  1 

3  11 

6  0 

4  6  2 


3  9  0 

0  10  1 

6  4  9 
5  13  2 
2  9  4 
5  4  9 
5  9  9 
2  11  3 

7  4  2 


16  b 
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1868-64. 

1864-56. 

College!  and  School*. 

1 

Coftofeaeh 

1 

Cost  of  each 

E  B 

Total  Cost. 

Pupil1!  Edu- 
cation. 

Total  Cost. 

Pupil'*  Edu- 
cation. 

1! 

>a 

>& 

*■  s 

< 

< 

-< 

Rs.    a,  p. 

Rfl.    a.  p. 

Rs.    a. 

P- 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Indapoor,  Hindoostanee 

School 

14 

72    0 

0 

5    2     3 

14 

Raramuttoe,  ditto  .... 

21 

60    8 

0 

2  14     1 

17 

Kullua,  Marathee ditto. 

13 

57     1 

5 

4    6     8 

18 

Kewla,  ditto    

25 

40    0 

0 

19     7 

26 

Narayengaum,  ditto  . . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

32 

Pullusdco,  ditto 

.... 

.... 

45 

Diugoree,  ditto   

•  •  •  • 

.... 

38 

Anneh,  ditto      

•  •  •  • 

.. .. 

19 

Rajoree,  ditto ........ 

.... 

37 

Katiastvadee,  ditto  .... 

.... 

.... 

U 

Tu]legaum,(Dhabadeh) 

ditto 

• . .  • 

...  * 

39 

Munchur,  ditto    

•  •  •  • 

.... 

11 

Juneie,     Hindoostanee 

* 

ditto 

. . .  • 

2? 

Pimpree  Poodhar,  Ma- 

rathee ditto 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

20 

Ewtit.  ditto 

• .  • . 

•  ••• 

7 

Awasury         (Budruk) 

ditto 

.... 

15 
24 

Churolee,  ditto    

Wadeh,  ditto   

•  a  •  • 

■  •  •• 

40 

Wudgaum,  ditto 

.... 

.... 

Nimbgaum,  ditto    .... 

.... 

Ottoor,  ditto   

.... 

.... 

Koorkoombeb,  ditto  . . 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

Pimpulgauui,  ditto .... 

•  •  .  • 

.... 

Buhool,  ditto 

.... 

.... 

Pimpleh,  ditto    

.... 

.... 

Mahaloonjey,  ditto. . . . 

.... 

Nighojay,  ditto   

.... 

Chandoolee,  ditto    .... 

•  .  •  • 

.... 

Alluudee,  ditto    

.... 

.... 

Bonjey,  ditto 

" 

/   •  •  •  • 

.... 

■  •  •  • 

Poorundhur  Circle. 

Jejoree,  M  uratheeSchool 

64 

209  10    2 

3    4    5 

90 

529    0 

6 

5  H     1 

89 

Purincheb,  ditto 

33 

94    8    0 

2  13  10 

37 

118    9 

3 

3    3    3 

46 

Waleh,  ditto   

62 

128    1     7 

2     1     1 

74 

205    4 

3 

2  12    5 

59 

Kodit,  ditto 

17 

73  12    0 

4    5    5 

42 

68  12 

0 

1  10     2 

44 

Wudgaum,  ditto 

15 

73  12    0 

4  14    8 

20 

79    1 

6 

3  15    3 

18 

Malshirus,  ditto 

18 

56    8    0 

3     2    3 

13 

57    5 

0 

4    6    6 

19 

Gulloncheh,  ditto    .... 

19 

58  11     2 

3     1     5 

2(1 

55  12 

0 

2    2     4 

27 

Htararah,  ditto 

13 

58  13    3 

4    8    5 

15 

60    7 

4 

4    0     6 

15 
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1856-60. 

1850-57. 

1857-58. 

Cost  of  each 

Cost  of  each 

Cost  of  each 

Total  Coat. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

Total Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

Total Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

cation. 

cation. 

cation. 

Bs.     a. 

P- 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.    a. 

P. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.     8. 

P- 

Rs.  a.  p. 

193     4 

0 

9    8    3 

11 

122  10 

6 

10    9    1 

12 

51     9  10 

4     4     9 

134     4 

0 

7  14    4 

14 

122    8 

0 

8    8    0 

15 

57     1 

6 

3  12  10 

144   15 

0 

8  10    0 

18 

128  15 

6 

7    2  10 

12 

48    5 

4 

4     0     5 

138     1 

0 

5    5    0 

21 

129    2 

0 

5  15    2 

15 

1-25  11 

0 

8     6     I 

188     3 

6 

5  14    1 

77 

200    0 

8 

2  11     3 

21 

199  13 

0 

9    9    2 

255  15 

8 

5  11     0 

41 

194    9 

6 

4  11     3 

34 

184    0 

0 

5    6    7 

190     I 

4 

5    0    1 

27 

125    5 

0 

4    9    7 

33 

126    4 

0 

3  13     2 

175     6 

6 

9    3    9 

12 

126    2 

6 

9  11     2 

4 

46  10 

8 

11  10    8 

182     5 

1 

4  14  16 

35 

127  15 

6 

3    9    0 

38 

120     8 

5 

3    5    3 

129  13  10 

14    G  10 

15 

126  15 

6 

8     1     2 

21 

117     4 

2 

5    9    4 

120    6 

0 

3     14 

33 

314    8 

0 

9    4    5 

28 

308    3 

6 

11     0     1 

102  15 

4 

9    5    9 

16 

193    8 

10 

11     9    5 

17 

194    2 

0 

11     6    8 

10  15 

6 

0    6    6 

35 

127    5 

6 

3    9    7 

19 

125  12 

0 

6    9  10 

80    9 

2 

4    7    8 

13 

131    0 

6 

9    8  11 

8 

46  10 

8 

5  IS  11 

88  14 

8 

12    3  11 

14 

120    6 

6 

9  13  11 

21 

120    2 

0 

5  11    3 

87     4 

0 

5  13     1 

20 

135    7 

0 

6  10    6 

26 

123    3  10 

4  11  10 

4     0 

0 

0    2    8 

37 

187  13 

6 

5    3    6 

29 

186    6 

6 

6    6  11 

91     4 

0 

2    4    6 

33 

191  11 

6 

5  11    3 

17 

178    9 

6 

10    8    1 

.... 

•  ■  \* 

45 

252     1 

8 

5    9    0 

31 

191     8 

6 

5  10    1 

. .  .i 

20 

197     2 

4 

9    6  10 

31 

132  12 

0 

4    4    6 

m  .. 

•  • .« 

30 

370    3 

7 

12    2    0 

33 

237     2 

6 

7     2  11 

... 

.  •  •• 

16 

190  14 

6 

11     8    0 

14 

50    3 

0 

3  11     8 

•  •• 

•  • . 

15 

186  11 

3 

12    3    2 

20 

135  12 

0 

6  12    7 

.  .  .. 

•  •  • 

11 

182    8 

0 

16    9    6 

18 

136    3 

6 

7     0     1 

.    12 

184  13 

3 

15    4    4 

14 

136    2 

0 

9  10    5 

»  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

10 

173    4 

5 

16  13     1 

21 

135    5 

0 

6    7     1 

»  •  .  • 

•  • . 

12 

174  14 

5 

13  10    6 

13 

135  10 

6 

10    6  11 

.  .  •• 

... 

13 

175  11 

8 

12  14    4 

7 

131     3 

3 

18  11   10 

.  .  •  • 

... 

22 

124    8 

0 

5    9    7 

26 

130  13 

6 

5    4    2 

•'•• 

... 

13 

106    6 

6 

8    2  11 

24 

135    8 

6 

5  10    4 

446    1 

5 

5    0    2 

100 

462    5  10 

4    9    6 

108 

354    3 

2 

3    7    0 

159  14 

0 

3    7    8 

30 

136    7 

6 

4    8    9 

37 

123    8 

9 

3    5    5 

196  10 

0 

3    5    4 

52 

206  12 

2 

3  15    7 

49 

214  10 

0 

4    6     1 

198  11 

7 

4    8    3 

21 

91     5  10 

4    3    0 

17 

65    8 

5 

3  13    8 

86    8 

1 

4  12  11 

25 

61  11 

6 

2    6    2 

26 

67     1 

6 

2    9    3 

62  11 

0 

3    4  10 

11 

56  13 

6 

5    2     7 

11 

67    4 

6 

5    3     4 

76  11 

0 

2  13    5 

26 

69    5 

7 

2  10    8 

23 

74    4 

3 

3    3    8 

7i 

S    8 

3 

5    0 

7 

13 

64  10 

6 

4  10    0 

11 

65    8 

6 

5  14  10 
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Colleges  and  Schools. 


1858-54. 


Guradeh,        Murathee 

School  

Veer,  ditto   

Modway,  ditto 

Moor  am,  ditto  .... 
Malligaum,  ditto... 
Pargautn,  ditto  ... 
Sonoree,  ditto.. ... 

Nhavee,  ditto 

Rajapoor,  ditto  ... 
Pundhuray,  ditto  . 
Karhatee,  ditto  ... 
Chamblee,  ditto  . . . 
Morgaum,  ditto  . . . 

Ambee,  ditto    

Belfur,  ditto    

Lonee,  ditto 

Akhutpore,  ditto... 

Deeway,  ditto 

Pangaree/ ditto  . . . 
Chopduz,  ditto  . . . 
Julgaum,  ditto  . . . 
Nimboot,  ditto  . . . 
JadhaocheeWadee,  do. 
Kothulee,  ditto  . . . 
Oondowdee,  ditto    . 

Poor,  ditto 

Kolehweeheer,  ditto 
Korhalleh      (Budruk,) 

ditto 

Mandhur,  ditto   

Rakh,  ditto 

Deolgaum,  ditto 

Supeh      Hindoostanee, 

ditto 

Mandkee,        Murathee 

ditto 

Pimpray,  ditto    

Pimpree,  ditto     

Baboordee,  ditto 

Shingapore,  ditto    . . . 
Saswad,  (Girls')  ditto. 

Do.     (Low  caste)  do, 
Dhunkuwadi,  Murathee 

ditto 


19 
22 
14 
21 
23 
17 
18 
18 
15 
17 
15 
16 
28 
17 
26 
20 
24 
18 
15 
17 
13 
19 
21 
16 
14 
13 
10 

15 
15 

20 
10 

28 

19 


Total  Cost. 


Rs.  a.  p. 


72  0  0 
60  0  0 
57  6  9 
67  12  0 
77  8  0 
65  0 

73  12 
56  8 
60  0 

54  0 

55  14 
54  0 
67  12 

54  0 
67  12  0 
73  0  0 

55  12  0 
60  0 

47  15 

48  0 
50  3 

48  0 

49  12  0 
60  5  6 

59  8  0 
69  8  10 
72  0  0 

56  8  3 

60  0  0 
48  0  0 
48  0  0 

60  0  0 

48  0  0 


Cost  of  each 
tapirs  Edu- 
cation. 


Rs. 


a.  p. 


3  12  8 

2  11  8 

4  18 

3  3  7 
3  6  11 

3  13  2 

4  1  7 

3  2  3 

4  t)  0 
3  2  10 
3  11  6 
3  6  0 
2  6  9 
8  2  10 

2  9  8 

3  10  1 

2  5  2 

3  5  4 

3  3  2 
2  13  3 

4  5  2 
2  8  5 

2  5  11 

3  12  4 

4  4  0 

5  5  7 
7  3  2 

3  12  3 

4  0  0 
2  6  5 
4  12  10 

2  2  3 

2  8  5 


1854-55. 


Total  Cost. 


18 
19 
14 
21 
48 
23 
18 
15 
12 
27 
14 
20 
24 
18 
27 
24 
27 
18 
20 
15 
14 
20 
21 
21 

8 
15 

9 

15 
12 
14 
14 

18 

15 
11 
15 
15 


Rs.  a.  p. 


74 
64 
53 
72 
127 
89 
69 
56 
61 
60 
61 
58 
85 
55 
76 
82 
63 
72 
60 
50 
49 
51 
53 
27 
66 
74 
60 


15  0 

1  6 

8  6 

6  5 


13  2 

13  2 

10  0 

6  0 

3  6 

5  0 

6  10 
15  3 

8  0 

2  11 

4  0 
0  0 
8  0 
8  0 
8  0 

3  2 


60  4  0 

50  15  5 

50  12  6 

54  11  6 


64  11  6 

53  14  3 

20  0  0 

3  3  3 

25  0  6 


Cost  of  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 


Rs.  a.  p. 


4  2 
3  6 
3  13 
3  7 

2  10 

3  14 
3  13  8 

3  12  0 

5  2 
2  3 

4  6 

2  15 

3  9 
3  1 

2  12  8 

3  6  10 

2  5  6 

4  0  6 

3  0  7 
3  5  10 

3  8  3 
2  9  0 
2  8  5 
1  4  11 
8  5  0 

4  15  6 

6  110 


4    0 

3 

4     3 

11 

3  10 

0 

3  14 

6 

3    9 

6 

3    9 

6 

1  13 

1 

0    3 

5 

1   10 

8 
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1855-56. 

1856-57. 

1857-58. 

Coat  of  each 

^8 

Cost  of  each 

in 

Cost  of  each 

Total  Coat. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

&S 

Total  Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

Total Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

cation. 

SI 

cation. 

cation. 

Us.    a. 

P- 

Re.  a.  p. 

lis.    a.  p. 

Rs.  8.  p. 

Rb.    a. 

P- 

Rs.  a.  p. 

91    8 

6 

6    1     8 

ii 

66    8    5 

6    0    9 

13 

66    9 

0 

5    1  11 

00    6 

9 

8    8  10 

38 

74    ^    0 

1  15    2 

38 

78    9 

9 

2    1     1 

68    8 

0 

7    9    9 

12 

65  11     1 

5    2-1 

17 

51     6 

6 

3    0    4 

89  14 

6 

3    7    4 

22 

74     2    6 

3    5     1 

19 

85  12 

0 

4    8    2 

130  14 

0 

3  10  11 

31 

112  14    8 

3  10    3 

25 

114     9 

6 

4    9    4 

112  13 

0 

4   10    9 

22 

82     4    3 

3  11     2 

25 

61     2 

0 

2    7     1 

82    8 

0 

4  13    8 

15 

69  14    6 

4     7     2 

22 

76    Oil 

3     7     4 

73    2 

3 

4  14    0 

11 

68     4    6 

4  14  10 

8 

64  12 

0 

8     1     7 

76    8 

0 

5  14    2 

12 

63  14    0 

5     1     7 

8 

65     6 

6 

8    2    9 

60  10 

0 

2     1     4 

23 

63  12    0 

2  11     0 

21 

66    6 

6 

3    2    6 

66    0 

0 

6    0     0 

9 

42     5    2 

4    5     1 

11 

54  10 

0 

4  15    6 

83  15 

8 

4    6    9 

16 

65     7     6 

3  13  11 

18 

82  15 

3 

4    9    9 

120    4 

0 

4    7    3 

24 

91  15    6 

3  110 

22 

102  15 

3 

4  10  10 

67    0 

0 

8    9    0 

15 

58     1  11 

3  11  11 

6 

•     60  11 

9 

10     1   11 

101     5 

6 

1  13    6 

42 

92    2     7 

2     2  10 

42 

95  14 

0 

2    4    6 

08  15 

0 

5    3     4 

18 

68  12    0 

4  15    5 

13 

83     9 

0 

6    6  10 

69    1 

0 

2  15    6 

20 

75     1     5 

2  13    3 

39 

65  11 

10 

1   10  11 

93  15 

1 

5  13  11 

15 

67     8    1 

4    6    7 

15 

103    2 

9 

6  14    0 

66    6 

0 

3     3     0 

13 

60  11     0 

4  13    2 

12 

G9    2 

6 

5  12    2 

46  13 

9 

3     7  10 

14 

50  13    0 

3     6  11 

11 

51  14 

6 

4  11  '  6 

50    0 

9 

4     2    9 

11 

53  12    6 

4  114 

12 

60     7 

6 

5    0    7 

65    3 

0 

3    9  11 

14 

56  12    4 

4    0  10 

11 

66     1 

3 

6    0     1 

81     9 

1 

2  14    7 

22 

67     6    4 

3    0    5 

22 

69    6 

0 

3     2    6 

63    6 

0 

3  15    5 

14 

57  12    0 

4     2    0 

9 

57  10 

3 

6    6    6 

82  13 

0 

11  13    3 

8 

63  11     0 

7     3    9 

13 

72     8 

6 

5    9    3 

00    4 

0 

6    0    3 

11 

76    2    0 

6  14    8 

14 

76  10 

6 

5    7     7 

67    0 

0 

7     7     1 

11 

50     8     0 

4    3  10 

18 

60  13 

0 

2  13     2 

61   12 

0 

4    1   10 

22 

67  13     0 

3     1     3 

29 

69  11 

1 

2    6     5 

66    4 

6 

4    6    8 

12 

58  10    0 

4    9    9 

13 

58  12 

6 

4    8     4 

67     9 

0 

3    6    2 

5 

53  10    3 

9    6     6 

7 

51     7 

6 

7    6    8 

69    9 

0 

4     4     1 

10 

54    9  11 

6    4    0 

7 

60    3 

4 

8    9    7 

120    0 

0 

7     8    0 

16 

124    7     0 

7     8    7 

10 

53    2 

2 

5    5    0 

58  12 

9 

3  14    9 

11 

53  15    0 

4    9    9 

9 

55  15 

6 

6    3    6 

6*2     3 

0 

4  11    11 

98 

51     7    0 

5    3  11 

11 

57     4 

3 

5    3    3 

54     4 

0 

3     6    3 

8 

50  13    0 

5  14    4 

10 

51     9 

0 

5    2    6 

70     1 

0 

5    0     1 

8 

63     2    0 

7  14    3 

4 

62    3 

0 

15    8    9 

64   (2 

8 

3     0    8 

15 

56    6    6 

3  10  10 

21 

61   14 

0 

2  15     1 

48     0 

10 

1     8    0 

24 

109    7     6 

4    9    0 

15 

66  12 

0 

3  12    9 

47     9 

1 

15    2 

26 

60    6    0 

2    4     9 

24 

55     8 

3 

2    6    0 

16    0 

0 

10    0 

12 

82  14    6 

6  14    6 

6 

50    8 

6 

8    6    9 

Digitized  by 


Google 


(     68     ) 


Colleges  and  School*. 


Waghapore,    Murathee 

School  

Supeh  (Khowrd)  ditto. 
Pandeshwar,  ditto 
Supeh,  (Girl*')  ditto 


Sat  tar  a  Collec- 
tor ate. 

Sattara,  Murathee 

School,  No.    1    ... 

Sattara,  ditto  No.  2    . 

Wyee,  ditto 

Pundhurpoor,  ditto     . 

Kurrar,  ditto   

Menowlee,  ditto 

Limb,   ditto    

Battisseeraleh,  ditto  . 

Maholee,  ditto     

Watar,  ditto    

Kudegaum,  ditto    . . . 

Vitheh,  ditto   

Wagholee,  ditto 

Astay,  ditto 

Bowdhan,  ditto 

Vwhlampoore,  ditto   . 

Oomruz,  ditto 

Kassegaura,  ditto    .. . 

Kaley,  ditto 

Medl'iay,  ditto 

Mussoor,  ditto    

Dhawudsee,  ditto    . . . 

Puttan,  ditto    

Pimpodeh,  ditto  ..... 

Chaphull,  ditto 

Rahimatpoor,  ditto. . . 

Chimangaum,  ditto    • 

Tambeb,  ditto 

Pusurnee,  ditto 

Phulton,  Hindoostanee 
School 

Turrudgaum,  Murathee 
School 

Belowdee,  ditto  .... 

Ilahable&hwar,  ditto 


1859-54. 


%* 


10 


00 
02 
124 

80 

48 


Total  Cost. 


Rs.     a.  p. 


64    0    0 


528  15  1 
101  15  11 
546  6  7 
396  8  0 
433  11  10 


Cost  of  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 


Rs.  a.  p. 


5  6  5 


5  14  0 

2  1  5 

4  6  6 

4  15  4 

9  0  7 


1854-55. 


r 


58 
132 
79 
95 
100 
32 
50 
23 
30 
31 
50 
50 
40 


Total  Coat 


Rs. 


51  6  8 


537 

184 

676 

433 

1,533 

80 

121 

169 

80 

80 

61 

108 

49 


7  0 

5  11 
12  0 
12  0 
II  10 

0  0 
15  0 
11  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  0 
14  6 
10  10 


Cost  of  ea< 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 


Rs.  a.  p. 


8  14     1 


8  9 

4  9 

15  5 

2  8 


3 

4 
0 
0 
5 
O 
O 
0 


7 
7    6 

2  10  8 

2    9  3 

1  3  6 

2  2  10 
1     3  10 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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1886-66. 

1866-57. 

1867-66. 

Cost  of  each 

ti 

Cost  of  each 

1* 

Cost  of  each 

Total  Goat. 

Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 

4* 

Total  Cost 

Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 

J' 

Total  Coat. 

Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 

Rs.    a. 

P- 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.    a. 

P. 

Rs.  a. 

P- 

Rs.     a. 

P- 

Rs.  0.  p. 

6     6 

3 

0  13    8 

33 

51     7 

9 

3    3 

9 

19 

61     5 

6 

3     3     7 

*  •  •  • 

•  ••  • 

14 

77    9 

0 

5    4 

9 

9 

62  15 

6 

6  15  11 

•  -  -  - 

.... 

10 

36    8 

2 

3    7 

6 

8 

57     7 

0 

7     2  10 

7 

73    3 

10 

10    4 

11 

8 

38  13 

0 

4  13    7 

419     8 

0 

6     1   10 

102 

540    3 

0 

5    3 

2 

63 

480  13 

0 

7  10    1 

229     0 

0 

1  14  10 

118 

347     0 

2 

3  14 

4 

128 

359  13 

6 

2  12  11 

643  11 

6 

9    5    0 

117 

654     9 

5 

5    9 

5 

131 

590    8 

9 

4     8     1 

580     3  10 

5  110 

95 

601     6 

6 

6    4  10 

86 

555  11 

0 

6     7     4 

608     0 

0 

6    3    3 

103 

934    5 

6 

9    0 

6 

73 

623    6  10 

8  10    7 

96     0 

0 

8  18    5 

17 

101  10 

0 

5  12 

9 

15 

37     1 

0 

3     7     6 

171     0 

0 

3  116 

37 

181     3 

0 

4  12 

5 

25 

66    4 

8 

2  10    5 

340    0 

0 

6    7     9 

51 

347  15 

0 

6  12 

2 

40 

92  10 

8 

2     5     1 

1*20     0 

0 

7    0  11 

39 

124  11 

0 

4    2 

8 

45 

129    3 

6 

2  13  11 

130     4 

0 

5    0    3 

16 

123     2 

0 

7  11 

2 

25 

47     0 

0 

1   14     1 

06     0 

0 

5    0  10 

52 

118  11 

6 

2    3  11 

3.i 

133    5 

0 

4     0     7 

m>    0 

0 

3    5  10 

66 

517     3 

3 

7  12 

3 

52 

215  14 

6 

4     2     5 

1-20     0 

0 

3    8    6 

33 

127     8 

0 

3    4 

5 

33 

127     0 

6 

3  13     7 

969     3 

0 

3  14  10 

104 

1,085  12 

7 

10    5 

7 

76 

258     9 

6 

3    6    5 

334     7 

4 

5    5    3 

46 

193  12 

0 

4    2 

4 

30 

155    3 

8 

5    3     9 

S84     8 

4 

4  11     0 

88 

605  13 

0 

6  13 

0 

65 

288     5 

0 

4    6  11 

80  15 

6 

3    4    0 

38 

147  11 

6 

3  12 

7 

23 

127     3 

0 

5    8     5 

360  15 

4 

5  14  11 

31 

259    6 

6 

8     3 

4 

29 

246  14 

0 

8     8     2 

165  13 

0 

5     3  11 

30 

179     1 

0 

5  14 

6 

29 

125  10 

0 

4     5     4 

150  14 

8 

3    8  11 

31 

130  14 

0 

4    3 

3 

.S3 

126     7 

9 

3  13    3 

306  12 

0 

-210  11     0 

70 

348    6 

8 

4  14 

8 

69 

302     1 

0 

4     6    0 

00     8 

8 

3    8    3 

31 

131  14 

0 

4     2 

0 

22 

125     7 

6 

5  11     3 

117  13 

0 

4    3    3 

74 

401     2 

0 

5    6 

1 

34 

379  10 

0 

11     2    7 

87   14 

8 

3    3     2 

3;) 

128  12 

0 

3  12 

9 

.  30 

59    8 

0 

1  15    8 

89     8 

4 

3     4    9 

3fi 

185     3 

0 

5     1 

7 

31 

175     3 

0 

5  10    5 

103  13 

0 

1  11     5 

64 

260    6 

0 

4     0 

3 

60 

252    8 

0 

4    3    4 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

38 

206  15 

2 

5    5 

9 

35 

123  11 

4 

3     8    6 

.. •  • 

.... 

27 

359  14 

0 

13    6 

2 

31 

209    7 

6 

6  12     1 



.... 

18 

216  12 

2 

11     8 

3 

11 

55    9 

6 

5    0  10 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

13 

113     1 

6 

8    8 

0 

12 

134    8 

0 

11     3     4 



23 

264    8 

8 

11     2 

6 

31 

223    4 

0 

7    3     2 

.... 

.... 

2!) 

162  10 

0 

5    7 

1 

23 

150     1 

0 

6    8    4 

.... 

68 

243     0 

0 

3    8  11 

32 

356  13 

6 

11     3    5 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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Colleges  ani  Schools. 


SholapoorColhvtorate. 
(Muratbee  Part.) 

Sholapoor,      Miirathee 

School 

Barshee,  dilto 

Madb  ay,  ditto 

Mohol,  ditto    

Kurmalltth,  ditto    . . 
Vyrag,  ditto  ...... . 

Pangaum,  ditto  .... 

Luool,  ditto 

Pa  ngr  ay,  ditto     . ... 
MuDdruop,  ditto.... 


XHiartcar  Collectorate 
Murathet 


r  a 


Hooblee, 

School 

Dharwar,  ditto    

Dliarwar,  Canarese  do 

Hooblee,  ditto 

Raneebednoor,  dilto  .. 

Hangul,  ditto 

Nowlgoond,  ditto 
Miareekota,  ditto 

Moorub,  ditto 

Buukapoor,  ditto    . . . . 
Kulghutkee,  ditto  ..  .. 

Seegaum,  ditto    

Rutteehullee,  ditto. . . . 

Turrus,  ditto 

Hawehree,  ditto 

Beeadgee,  ditto 

Guduk,  ditto   

Kair  uellee,  ditto 

Bullaguuoor,  ditto.. .. 


Bdgaum  Colltctorate 
Miirathee 


Bclgaum, 

School , 
Suminoduttce,  Canarese 

ditto. 


01) 
140 
9o 
42 
89 
G4 
50 
48 
41 
45 
53 


1863-54. 


Total  Cort. 


144 
80 


Rs.    a.    p. 


390  0 

402  0 

236  0 

174  0 

214  7 

178  4 


340  8  0 

675  12  0 

220  15  0 

157  11  0 
201  14  G 
107  15  0 

158  15  0 
214  3  0 
158  11  0 
207  14  G 
135  6  0 


564    8    0 
140     2    4 


Cost  of  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 


Rs.  a.  p. 


6  6  4 

6  3  1 

4  10  0 

3  12  6 

3  15  6 

3  12  8 


3  6  1 

4  1  9 

2  6  3 

3  10  10 
2  15  0 

2  9  9 

3  2  10 

4  7  4 

3  13  11 

4  9  11 
2  8  10 


3  14  8 
1  1  3 


H 


116 
83 
52 
47 
60 
38 
31 


133 
144 

81 
84 
91 
0<i 
99 
49 
44 

49; 

66 


171 
84 


1854-55. 


Total  Cost 


Rs.  a.  p. 


485  13 
318  14 
281  3 
184  0 
219  6 
168  0 
30  0 


374  2 

682  8 
337  3 
201  3 
256  14 
104  2 
148  10 
172  5 
172  9 
109  4 
154  12 


Cost  of  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 


619  12  0 
155  7  0 


Rs.  a.  p. 


4  3  0 
3  13  6 

5  6  6 
3  14  7 

3  10  6 

4  6  9 
0  15  6 


2  13  0 
4  11  10 
4  2  4 
2  6  4 
2  11  10 

2  7  9 

1  8  0 

3  10  0 
3  14  11 
3  7  3 

2  12  2 


3  9  11 
1  13  7 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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1859-50. 

1650-57. 

1857-58. 

Cost  of  each 

*i 

Cost  of  each 

i« 

Cost  of  each 

Total  Co*. 

Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 

w 

Total  Coit. 

Pupil'*  Edu- 
cation. 

if 

Total  Cost 

Pupll'i  Edu- 
cation. 

<4 

<* 

ft*,    a.  p. 

Rs.    a. 

P- 

R*.    a. 

P- 

Ra.    a.  p. 

Rs.    a. 

P- 

Ri.    a.  p. 

424  13    0 

3    2 

0 

127 

469  14 

6 

3    9    7 

in 

453    0 

0 

4    1     3 

992  14    6 

6    I 

8 

73 

309    7 

6 

4    3    4 

63 

247  16 

3 

3  14  10 

289    0    0 

5    7 

5 

71 

224    4 

6 

8    2    0 

57 

270    2 

6 

4  11   10 

223    9    0 

4  15 

6 

62 

197     1 

6 

3  12    3 

54 

200     8 

0 

3  11     4 

391  13    0 

4  15 

4 

81 

262  14 

6 

3    3    9 

56 

219  15 

0 

3  14  10 

188     2    0 

4  13 

2 

25 

159  10 

6 

6    3    2 

48 

137    9 

11 

2  13  10 

139  11     0 

7  12 

2 

28 

1-24  14 

6 

4    4    7 

36 

122     8 

0 

3     6    6 

214  14    0 

11     4 

11 

24 

120    9 

6 

5    6    3 

18 

121     4 

0 

6  119 

171     4    0 

15    9 

1 

20 

125    2 

0 

6    2    6 

14 

124     1 

0 

8  13    9 

45 

270  14 

6 

6    3    6 

22 

134  12  10 

6    2    0 

435    3  11 

8    8 

5 

98 

370    4 

8 

3  12    5 

110 

339    3 

0 

3     1     4 

637  12    9 

3    8 

0 

168 

503    0 

0 

2  15  10 

141 

453     1 

8 

3    3    6 

281     8    0 

1   10 

6 

130 

215    6 

5 

1   10    5 

118 

154    8 

10 

1     4  11 

259    4  10 

9    5 

0 

74 

1,389    5 

4 

18  12    4 

76 

155    0 

0 

2    0    7 

256    7     3 

3     2 

5 

67 

238    4 

0 

3     8  10 

78 

210    0 

0 

2  11     1 

268    5    6 

4  11 

2 

37 

199    2 

3 

6     1     9 

30 

162  12 

0 

6    6    9 

350  13    3 

3    0 

9 

92 

276  12 

0 

3    5    4 

52 

182  12 

0 

3    8     2 

170  13     1 

3    0 

9 

41 

169  14 

9 

8  14    4 

62 

149    0 

0 

2    4     7 

211     6    6 

3  15 

9 

46 

284     2 

4 

6    2  10 

51 

150    0 

0 

2  15    0 

277  11    0 

3    6 

2 

46 

166    0 

6 

3    2    5 

59 

142     0 

0 

2    6    6 

195    7    0 

3    4 

1 

42 

160    7 

6 

3  13     1 

67 

142    0 

0 

2    7   10 

117     6  10 

3    5 

0 

93 

258  11 

10 

2  12     6 

78 

209    2 

0 

2  10  10 

•  • . 

48 

168    7 

9 

3     8     1 

52 

158     8 

0 

3    0     9 

39 

114    9 

6 

3    9    3 

64 

132    0 

0 

2     7     1 

. . 

41 

116    0 

9 

3  13    3 

40 

174    0 

0 

4    5    8 

.. 

38 

98  14 

5 

2    9    7 

40 

114    0 

0 

2  13    7 

* » 

49 

534    0 

0 

10  14    4 

54 

106    0 

0 

3     1     2 

»  f    t  4 

18 

121     ft 

0 

6  12    0 

16 

132    3 

5 

8    4    2 

•    •  1 

15 

03    0 

0 

4    3  10 

11 

45    0 

0 

4    7    5 

999'  6    0 

4    4 

0 

206 

719    1 

6 

3    7    3 

137 

584  12 

5 

4     4     3 

303  10  10 

1 

16 

10 

142 

908  12 

4 

1     7    0 

145 

177    0 

0 

1     3    6 

16  b 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Colleges  and  Schools. 


Canarese 


Belgaum, 

School 

Sumsraum,  ditto 

Byl  Hongal,  ditto  .... 

Beeree,  ditto   

Gokak,  Murathee  ditto. 
Sadalga,  ditto ........ 

Khanupoor,  ditto    .... 

Eetgee,  Canarese  ditto. 

Jambotee,  ditto 

Hookuree,  ditto 

Cheekodee,  Mur.  ditto. 

Angole,  ditto 

Bagulkota,  Canarese  do. 

Gokak,  ditto 

Neepauee,  Mum  thee  do 
Hoongoonda,  Canarese 

ditto 

Moorgore,  ditto  . . . 
Belowdee,  ditto  . . . 
Badamee,  ditto   ... 

Hutnee,  ditto 

A  nun  t  poor,  ditto. . . 
Koshteepeth  Purvnttee, 

ditto 

Pad  sh  a  poor,  ditto 
Tasjraum,  Murathee  do. 
Sunkeshwar,  ditto 
Kittoor,  Canarese  ditto. 
Yardwar,  ditto 
Wanipeth      Purvuttee, 

ditto     

Beelgee,  ditto 

Sholapoor  Collec- 
tor ate. 
(Canarese  Part.) 

Heepurgeh,    Murathee 

ditto   

Alroeleh,  ditto  ... 
Shindugee,  ditto . . . 
Churohan,  ditto  . . . 
Moodehehal,  ditto  . 
M  ungolee,  ditto  . . . 
Bageahwarce,  ditto. 


1858-54. 


124 
40 
63 
62 
84 
65 
7* 
32 


Total  Cost. 


lis.    a. 


232 

187 

11)1 

161 

2:*7 

195  II 

168  14 

155  11 

156  14 


41 
22 

31 

28 
22 
21 


111 
146 


139  13 
168  11 


191     2    6 
161     0    0 


Cost  of  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 


Rb.  a.  p. 

1  13  11 
4  10  2 
3  0  6 

2  9  6 

2  13  2 

3  8  11 
2  4  3 

4  13  10 
4  2  4 


3  6  6 

7  10  8 

6*Y  8 

5  12  0 

6  1  1 
6  14  10 


U 


126 
30 
79 
78 
82 
76 
60 
34 
36 


34 
22 

36 
27 
38 
31 


Total  Cost. 


Rs.  a.  p. 


245  4 
103  7 
190  8 
170  3 
260  15 
215  3 
177  13 
151  4 
156  13 


Cost  of  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 


149  12  0 

167  0  0 

190  15  0 

166  10  0 

173  10  0 

133  2  0 


Rs.    a.  p. 

1  15  4 
6    6  7 

2  6  6 

2  2  7 

3  2  11 
2  13  3 
2  15  5 

4  7  2 
4    5  8 


4  6  5 
7     2     2 

5*  4*10 
6  2  7 
4  8  10 
4     5     0 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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1895-60. 

1856-57. 

1857-58. 

4^ 

J,    . 

Cost  of  each 

f| 

>  -S 

Coft  of  each 

£1 
fj 

Cost  of  each 

IbtalOost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

Total Cost. 

Pupil'aBdu- 

Total  Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

cation. 

catlon. 

cation. 

«< 

< 

Ra.    a. 

P- 

Rs.  a. 

P. 

Rs.     a. 

P- 

Ro.  a.  p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs.  a.  p. 

429    1 

6 

3    0 

0 

117 

386    2 

0 

3    4    9 

87 

270 

2 

0 

3    18 

253    8 

4 

3  12 

6 

61 

195     4 

9 

3    3    2 

60 

164 

12 

0 

2  11  11 

270  10 

6 

2  14 

0 

63 

231    9 

6 

3  12  10 

61 

11)5 

0 

0 

3    3     1 

290    4 

0 

2  12 

1 

104 

183    9 

9 

1   12    3 

91 

141 

8 

0 

1  10    7 

217     3 

0 

2  10  10 

49 

316  12 

9 

6    7    5 

54 

310 

13 

6 

5  12    1 

263  12 

6 

2  13 

4 

95 

193     8 

0 

2    0    5 

83 

257 

3 

6 

2   15     6 

218    4 

0 

3     7 

5 

56 

172    5 

0 

3     12 

53 

156 

8 

0 

2  15     3 

173  11 

0 

4    5 

5 

37 

144     9 

0 

3  14    6 

35 

138 

0 

0 

3  16     1 

179  13 

0 

4  Id 

11 

38 

155     5 

0 

4     1     4 

35 

150 

0 

0 

4     4     7 

256    4 

6 

3    0 

7 

69 

253  13 

0 

3  10  10 

77 

201 

4 

0 

2    9    9 

&>1     9 

0 

,2    8 

3 

68 

337     2 

9 

4  15     4 

70 

253 

13 

4 

3  10     0 

. . .  i 

22 

121  10 

0 

5     8    5 

20 

66 

0 

0 

3     4     9 

100 

068    8 

0 

6  10  11 

87 

412 

3 

6 

4   11     9 

•  . . « 

81 

127     3 

2 

4     1     7 

28 

160 

8 

0 

5  118 

.... 

84 

288    0 

0 

3    6  10 

67 

305 

8 

10 

4     8  11 

... 

74 

243    0 

0 

3    4     6 

43 

224 

7 

0 

5    3     6 

•  • ., 

75 

314     7 

0 

4     3     0 

60 

213 

8 

0 

4     4     4 

.... 

22 

112  14 

0 

5     2     1 

16 

131 

2 

6 

8    3     2 

.... 

55 

131     3 

0 

2     6     1 

48 

155 

2 

6 

3    3    8 

•  • . 

74 

142    4 

0 

I   14    9 

62 

177 

0 

0 

2  13    8 

... 

73 

436    2 

6 

6  15     7 

56 

189 

0 

0 

3     6    0 

... 

51 

83    3 

0 

1  10     1 

36 

123 

1 

0 

3    6    8 

•  • . 

41 

164  14 

0 

4    0    5 

40 

128 

2 

3 

3    3    3 

.. . 

88 

854     0 

0 

9  113 

79 

688 

7 

0 

7     7     2 

. . . 

52 

154     0 

0 

2  15     4 

63 

246 

0 

0 

3  14    5 

.  • . 

35 

64    8 

2 

.113    5 

65 

169 

8 

0 

2     7     3 

... 

62 

71     9 

8 

12    5 

42 

120 

0 

0 

2  13    8 

31 

41     9 

8 

1     5    6 

53 

108 

0 

0 

2     0    7 

46 

262  12 

6 

5    6    9 

50 

144 

0 

0 

2  14     1 

165    8 

0 

4    0 

7 

41 

307     1 

6 

7  10  10 

38 

153 

8 

0 

4    0    7 

215    6 

6 

7  15 

8 

25 

210    0 

3 

8    6    4 

33 

153 

8 

0 

4  10    5 

170    8 

0 

8     I 

0 

25 

157     4 

11 

6    4    8 

24 

151 

8 

0 

6    5    0 

194  14 

0 

8     1 

11 

25 

183  14 

0 

7    5    8 

36 

153 

8 

0 

4    6    2 

181   12 

0 

8     4 

2 

S3 

157     3 

6 

6  13    4 

24 

231 

0 

0 

9  10    0 

165  14 

0 

4  14 

0 

35 

284  11 

6 

8    2     1 

43 

153 

8 

0 

3    9     1 

140  14 

0 

4    8 

8 

34 

244  10 

0 

7     3    1 

38 

129 

8 

0 

3    6    7 
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1858-64. 

1864-60. 

Colleget  and  School*. 

*8 

Cost  of  each 

u 

Cost  of  each 

4 

|J 

Total  Coot. 

Pupil'*  Edu- 
cation. 

Total  Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 

n 
51 

< 

•< 

Rs.    a,    p. 

Rs.    a,  p. 

Rs.    a. 

P 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Jndee,  Murathee  School. 

49 

158    0    0 

3    6  10 

37 

176  11 

0 

4  12    1 

25 

Beejapoor,  ditto 

. . 

.. .. 

.  • .  • 

92 

381  10 

0 

4    2    4 

60 

Talikote,  ditto 

.. 

.... 

•  • .  • 

. . 

.... 

•  •  .a 

47 

Toonibgee,  Cunarese  do. 

•• 

.... 

•• 

.... 

.... 

•• 

Jogterdar  Schools. 

(Poona  Sub-Diyision.) 

Phultun,         Murathee 

School 

f  •  .* 

.  • .  • 

56 

127  12 

0 

2    4    6 

46 

Juth,  ditto 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

24 

120  12 

0 

5    0    6 

33 

Athpadi,  ditto 

, . 

•  • .  • 

...  a 

30 

120    0 

0 

4    0    0 

41 

Phultu d , English  School 

•  .  a  • 

•  •  •  • 

7 

109  14 

0 

16  11     1 

9 

Garooday,      Murathee 

School • 

•  a  a  • 

•  •  •  • 

.. 

.... 

.... 

.. 

M unrool,  ditto    ...... 

# , 

•  •  .  . 

»  .  .« 

.. 

.... 

a  a  •  • 

. , 

Mynee,  ditto   • 

•• 

•  .  .  • 
* 

•  •  •  . 

•• 

•  * .  • 

.... 

•• 

Guzerat  Division. 

Ahmedabad,     Superior 

Vernacular      School 

No.  1 

•  •  •  • 

242 

658    8 

0 

2  11     6 

12S 

Ditto  Inferior,   No.  2. 

•  •  .  • 

81 

245  13 

3 

3    0    7 

44 

Ditto    ditto    No.  3... 

•  •  .  • 

131 

400    4 

9 

3    0  10 

59 

Ditto  Model  &  Prac- 

tising Schools.. 

•  •  •  • 

167 

515  12 

3 

3    4    7 

102 

Surkhej,  Inferior  Ver- 

nacular School    .... 

•  •  .. 

a  •  i. 

48 

Butwa,  ditto  ditto  .... 

a  .  .  • 

.... 

27 

Naroda,  ditto  ditto 

a.  .. 

.... 

.. 

Jeytulpoor,  Superior  do. 

•  a  •• 

34 

Bareja,  Inferior  ditto.. 

.  1  •• 

.... 

34 

Maheej,  ditto  ditto 

.... 

• . 

Dholka,  Superior  ditto. 

•  *  .  • 

94 

195    6 

0 

2"  I    3 

56 

Kelia  Wasua,  Inf.  ditto. 

.... 

...a 

.. 

Santhal,  ditto  ditto    .. 

•  •  .a 

a.  .. 

.. 

Amliala,  ditto  ditto    .. 

•  •  •  • 

a.  •  • 

•  a 

Ambareli,  ditto  ditto  .. 

.... 

.... 

«  • 

Detroj,  ditto  ditto  .... 

...  a 

•  .  •• 

.. 

Mandul,  ditto  ditto    . . 

•  •  •• 

•  .  a. 

35 

Ram  poor,  ditto  ditto. . 

.... 

a.  a. 

•  • 

Purantej,  Superior  ditto 

.... 

.  .  a  . 

•• 
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1 855-58. 

1856-57. 

1857-58. 

Cost  of  each 

ii 

n 

Cost  of  each 

ii 

Cost  of  each 

Total  Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

Total Cost. 

Pupil'*  Edu- 

I* 

Total  Coat. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

cation 

cation. 

cation. 

IU.    a. 

P. 

Rs.  a. 

p- 

Rfi.     a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.    a. 

P. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

129    3 

3 

5    2 

7 

23 

157    6    0 

6  13    5 

35 

153    8 

0 

4    6    2 

438    8 

0 

7    4 

11 

73 

415  15    0 

5  11     1 

64 

324  11 

0 

5    12 

379    7 

6 

6  12 

0 

41 

253  10    0 

6    2  11 

36 

100    0 

0 

2  12    4 

•  •  •  • 

17 

103    8    0 

6    1    4 

23 

120    0 

0 

6    3    5 

187    9 

9 

4    1 

3 

42-9 

122    9    6 

2  13    8 

47 

135    2 

9 

2  14    0 

169    8 

0 

5    2 

2 

36-3 

120    0    0 

3    4    9 

30 

128    0 

0 

4    4    3 

138    0 

0 

3    5 

10 

34-8 

156    0    0 

4    6    4 

23 

156    0 

0 

6  12    6 

211     1 

0 

23    7 

9 

10-8 

183  15    0 

17    5    0 

11 

182     4 

0 

16    9    1 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

#  # 

•  •  a  • 

34 

78    9 

0 

2    4  11 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

.. 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

27 

109  12 

9 

4     1     0 

•  •  • . 

•  • 

36 

* 

68  10 

2 

1  14    6 

635    2 

7 

5    0 

7 

185*4*2 

859    0  11 

4  10    1 

172-67 

723  15  10 

4    3    1 

211     2 

3 

4  12 

9 

5-2*17 

260  15  11 

5    0    0 

79-25 

272    3  10 

3    7    0 

450    9 

0 

7  10 

2 

70*75 

509    7     9 

7    3    2 

47*08 

297  15 

6 

6    5    8 

575    8 

9 

5  10 

3 

124*33 

501     7  10 

4  12    1 

14288 

819    9 

7 

5  11     9 

4    5 

9 

0    1 

6 

36*42 

315  11    6 

8  10    8 

24*85 

268    9 

II 

10  12  11 

•  • .. 

•  ■  •  • 

20*8:3 

538  10    0 

25  13    9 

2283 

266    2 

9 

11  10    6 

.... 

..  •• 

35*83 

300  12    6 

8    6    4 

3225 

284  12 

3 

8  13    3 

1    3 

6 

0    0 

7 

63-33 

325    3    5 

5    2    2 

46* 

288    4 

8 

6    4    3 

1     0 

0 

0    0 

6 

86-4-2 

385    7    0 

4    7    4 

52* 

346  14 

8 

6  10    9 

•  •  •• 

.. 

31     0    9 

.... 

3108 

199    1 

8 

6    6    6 

232     1 

3 

4'Y 

3 

7-2-5 

169    5    8 

2    5    4 

73-33 

220  12 

8 

3    0    2 

•  • .  • 

.... 

22-08 

243    0    4 

11     0     1 

24*17 

221   11 

1 

9    2    9 

•  • .. 

.... 

6-27 

215     7     0 

34    5    9 

11*83 

219    1 

8 

18    8    4 

•  ••• 

•  •  •• 

22-27 

203     1     8 

9    1  11 

26-42 

224  13 

4 

8    8    2 

.... 

.... 

9* 

61     6    3 

6  13    2 

14*25 

188    6 

6 

13    3    7 

.... 

.... 

59*54 

242    7  10 

4     1     1 

36* 

144  11 

4 

4    0    4 

0    9 

6 

0    0 

3 

43- 

20i    0    2 

6  14  11 

2617 

268    7 

2 

10    4    1 

.... 

..  .. 

29    9    3 

•  •  •  • 

20* 

189    4 

0 

9    7    5 

.... 

.... 

89  83 

408    7    3 

4    8    9 

7017 

601    3 

2 

8    9    1 
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1853-54. 

1854-55. 

• 

Colleges  and  School*.        < 

g                                                   Cost  0 

t  pui-h 

<i 

Cost  of  each 

ii' 

i 

3        Total  Cost.         Pupil 
b                                         cat 

a  Edu- 
ion. 

II 

Total  Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 

Hi 

> 
< 

5* 

>  <2 
< 

M 

Rs.    a.  p.      R*. 

a.  p. 

Rs.    a. 

P- 

Rs.  a.  p» 

Morasaa,  Inferior  Ver- 

nacular School    

•            «...                  • 

. . . 

.. 

• .  •  • 

•  i .  • 

. . 

Dlmndooka,     Superior 

ditto 

.. ..                  . 

. . . 

86 

303    3 

3 

3    8    5 

7*2 

Dnollera,  Inferior  ditto.     . 

•            .* • .                  • 

. .. 

66 

206     1 

0 

3    2    0 

30 

Botad,  ditto  ditto 

•            .. . .                  . 

. .. 

, , 

•  • .  • 

•  •  ■• 

. . 

Gogo,  Superior  ditto  . .     . 

.. .. 

.... 

. . .. 

. . 

Bhoomleo,  Inferior  do.     . 

•            ....                  • 

. . . 

, . 

.. .. 

.... 

. . 

Walukut,  ditto  ditto  ..     . 

•            • . .. 

• . . 

. . 

.... 

. . 

Kaira,  Superior  ditto. .     . 

•            .. ..                  • 

. .. 

Ud 

394    3 

0 

2  10    7 

93 

Matur,  ditto  ditto 

.            «...                  • 

• .  • 

1)7 

194     1 

4 

2    0    1 

71 

Mehinedabad,  Inf.  do.     . 

.            ....                 • 

. .. 

60 

209  14 

0 

3    2  10 

50, 

Mahooda,  Superior  do.     . 

•            • .  •  •                  • 

. .  • 

80 

308  10 

0 

3  13    8 

84| 

Afeena,  Inferior  ditto. .     . 

.            ....                  • 

.... 

.... 

..    1 

Oomret,  Superior  ditto 

•           «...                  • 

. .. 

117 

834    4 

5 

2  13    8 

112 

Thansra,  Inferior  ditto.     . 

....                  • 

.  • . 

. . 

.... 

•  •  >  ■ 

.  .    ! 

Dekore,  ditto  ditto.. .       . 

■            •  •  •  •                  • 

. . . 

. , 

.... 

.... 

•• 

Kuppurwunj,  Sup.  do.     . 

. .  • 

64 

286  10 

& 

5    4  11 

4l' 

Antrolee,  Inferior  ditto.     . 

.            ....                  . 

• .  % 

. . 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

.  . 

Kutlal,  ditto  ditto 

•            «...                  . 

•  •  • 

, , 

.... 

.... 

.  . 

Veersud,  ditto  ditto    . .     . 

0 

•  •  • 

. , 

.... 

.... 

.  . 

Neriad,  Superior  ditto.     . 

•  •  •  •                  • 

. .  • 

310 

710    7 

4 

2    4    8 

24*2 

Ood,  Inferior  ditto 

•  • .. 

•  •  • 

. . 

.... 

.... 

.. 

Ootursunda,  ditto  ditto.     . 

.           •  ■ .  •                  . 

•  ■  • 

. . 

.... 

.... 

. . 

Chucklasee,  ditto  ditto. 

..  •  >                  . 

. . . 

. , 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

. . 

Sarea,  ditto  ditto 

•  •  •  •                  • 

•  •• 

. . 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

. . 

Ujurpoora,  ditto  ditto. . 

....                  . 

.  •• 

.. 

•  • .  • 

.... 

Dfaaluj,  ditto  ditto 

•           •  •  •  •                  • 

•  •  • 

. . 

.... 

.. .. 

. . 

Broach,  Superior  ditto. 

•           • .  ••                  • 

.  .  • 

136 

543    3 

11 

3  15  11 

112 

Amlesur,  Inferior  ditto. 

•            •  • .  •                  • 

. .  • 

.. 

.... 

.... 

Ankleaur,  Superior  do. 

•            ....                  • 

. .  • 

80 

301  13 

9 

3  12    6 

60 

Sajod,  Inferior  ditto   . . 

■ .            «...                  . 

•  •  • 

.. 

.... 

•  •  ■  • 

. . 

Hansote,  Superior  ditto. 

•  • .  •                  • 

. .  • 

41 

259    6 

0 

6    5    3 

24 

Elao,  Inferior  ditto * 

*            •  •  •  •                  ■ 

• .. 

. . 

.... 

•  • .. 

. . 

Wagra,  Superior  ditto. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

A  mod,  ditto  ditto    .... 

.. .. 

. .. 

75 

281     2 

6 

3  12    0 

15 

Kerwara,  Inferior  ditto. 

, .            .  •  •  •                  • 

•  •  • 

. . 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

33 

Roza  Tankaria,  do.  do. 

, ,            •  •  •  •                  • 

•  •  ■ 

. . 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

. . 

Kolwana,  ditto  ditto  . . 

>  •            •  •  •  •                  • 

•  •  • 

,. 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

, . 

Jambooeer,       Superior 

ditto  ....•••• 

.... 

• . . 

100 

343  11 

6 

3    7    0 

66 

Tankaria,  Inferior  ditto. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Malpoor,  ditto  ditto    . . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.. 

Jantran,  ditto  ditto     . . 

•            ..  •  • 

.... 

.... 

16 

Kavee,  ditto  ditto   .... 

•  • .  • 

. .. 

■  ■  •  • 

.... 

, . 

Sarod,  ditto  ditto    .... 

.^.. 

... 

.... 

.. 

Digitized  by 


Google 


(     ?7     ) 


1855-66. 

1858-57. 

1857-58. 

Cost  of  each 

n 

»  5* 

Cost  of  each 

i 

H 

Cost  of  each 

Total  Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

Total Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

Total Cos 

t. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

cation. 

cation 

cation. 

1* 

5s 

Rs,    a. 

P- 

Rs.  a. 

P- 

Rs.     a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.     a. 

P- 

Rs.  a.  p. 

.... 

.... 

•• 

.... 

.... 

10- 

0     1 

6 

0    0    2 

306     1 

3 

4    4 

0 

85-17 

399    7  10 

4  11     0 

94-5 

288  10 

2 

3    0  10 

175    0 

0 

5  13 

4 

33- 

197     2    2 

5  15    7 

53-75 

221   14 

5 

3    7     8 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

63- 

366    3 

0 

5  13    0 

«... 

24~->5 

104     0     0 

4     4    7 

26-92 

382  13 

U 

14     3     7 

8  10 

6 

•  •  •  • 

25-83 

234     6     5 

9     1     2 

2,V5 

209    2 

0 

8    3    3 

.... 

.... 

14  91 

215     5     8 

14     7     4 

15-58 

202  12 

6 

13    0    3 

471     8 

5 

5     1 

1 

131- 

527     7     3 

4    0    5 

115-25 

474     5 

10 

4     1  10 

208     4 

3 

2  14  11 

6617 

185    9    3 

2  12  10 

54 -(57 

169     2 

8 

3     16 

229  15 

2 

4     9 

7 

7*2-75 

177  10    9 

2     7     2 

58-67 

158     5 

2 

2  11     2 

308     0 

0 

3  10 

8 

104- 

1,593     4  11 

15     5     1 

159-58 

552     9 

7 

3     7     5 

.... 

.... 

38-4."> 

2:»8  1-2    4 

7  12     3 

3683 

297     1 

7 

8     1     1 

300    3 

8 

3    3 

5 

154-67 

6-26     4     5 

4    0    9 

151-25 

495     4 

0 

3     4    5 

.... 

.... 

46o 

589    6     1 

12  10  10 

32-25 

275  11 

7 

8    8  10 

.... 

.... 

77"25 

1,499  14  11 

19    6  10 

5175 

366  11 

2 

7     1     5 

277     8 

0 

6  12 

3 

07-9-2 

36-2  13    6 

3  113 

157*17 

451     8 

8 

2  14    0 

.... 

•  • .. 

48  11 

235     0     4 

8    6    4 

30-5 

306  11 

10 

10     0  11 

.... 

•  •  • . 

54-87 

411     2     2 

7     7  10 

57-25 

393     8 

4 

6  14     0 

.... 

.... 

72*36 

298    4     7 

4    1   11 

47- 

268  12 

2 

5  11     6 

801     6 

5 

3  14  11 

-265'42 

992  11   10 

3  14     I 

286-17 

969  14 

3 

3     6    3 

•  • . . 

.... 

4V09 

346    5     1 

7  10  10 

29-25 

337  12 

1 

11     8    8 

.... 

.... 

46-09 

286  13     6 

6    3    6 

33-75 

204     2 

7 

7  13    3 

•  ■  •  • 

..  •• 

16-04 

328  12  1 1 

19  12    2 

24-5 

298  10 

6 

12     3    0 

.... 

.... 

1573 

274    5     5 

17     6    6 

26- 

243  11 

6 

9    6    0 

.  . .  - 

.... 

19- 

138    0     2 

7     4    3 

7-33 

210  11 

10 

28  12    0 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

38-5 

161     8  11 

4     3     1 

33-67 

461  14  10 

13  11     6 

605  14 

3 

5    5 

2 

118-25 

594    3    9 

5    0    4 

130-04 

564     7 

4 

4     5     5 

.... 

.... 

21-4 

192  13    4 

9    0    3 

308 

190  13  11 

61  15     6 

300    5 

G 

6    3 

0 

6475 

337     6    8 

5    3    4 

01-58 

303     4 

2 

3    6    0 

.... 

.... 

20-4-2 

208  15     0 

10    3     8 

15-92 

291     3 

7 

18    4    8 

253    3 

3 

10    8 

0 

2383 

265    2     7 

11     2    0 

2625 

365     5 

0 

13  14    8 

.... 

.... 

10-92 

220  13     0 

20    3     6 

7-92 

199    6 

3 

25     2  10 

.... 

.... 

25-42 

218    5     2 

8    9    3 

30-49 

181     9 

3 

6  15    3 

278  11 

3 

5    7 

5 

62-75 

303  10     3 

4  13    6 

64-17 

284  13 

9 

4    7     0 

2    U 

0 

0     1 

0 

36-67 

201     0     7 

7     1  11 

14-67 

2-20     1 

7 

15    0     1 

.... 

.... 

15-80 

183    6    0 

11     8     7 

21-25 

237     3 

5 

11     2     7 

.... 

.... 

5- 

133    6    0 

26  10  10 

11-42 

149    0 

6 

13    0  10 

357    0 

6 

5    7 

10 

63- 

377  15  10 

5  15  10 

6308 

352     1 

2 

5     9    4 

.... 

.... 

31-7 

297  10    6 

9    5    3 

27-33 

270  15 

0 

9  14     7 

.... 

.... 

9-83 

221     3    3 

22     7     6 

10-67 

211     7 

6 

19  13     1 

1     8 

0 

0     1 

6 

1592 

154     1     6 

9  10  10 

12-67 

125     0 

9 

9  13  11 

.... 

.... 

11-09 

271     3    4 

24     7     3 

5- 

250  13 

5 

50    2    8 

.. .. 

.... 

25-75 

318    0    3 

12    5     7 

3017 

271     2 

2 

8  15    9 

Digitized  by 
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1853-04. 

1864-S4. 

Colleges  and  School*. 

*8 

H 
h 

Cost  of  each 

M 

Cost  of  each 

U 

Total  Cot  t. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

Total Coit. 

Pupil'*  Edu- 

II 

cation. 

cation. 

n 

>  3 

< 

< 

<< 

Ra.    a.  p. 

R».    a.  p. 

Ra,    a. 

P- 

Ra.    a.  p. 

Surat,  Superior  Verna- 

cular School,   No.  1 

.. 

t.  •• 

•  •  ■  • 

181 

540    6 

6 

2  15    9 

133 

Ditto     Inferior     ditto, 

No.  2. 

62 

345    3 

0 

5    9    1 

45 

Ditto       ditto       No.  3. 

66 

250  15 

0 

3  11   10 

50 

Ditto    Sup.  do.   No.  4. 

94 

340    0 

0 

3    9  10 

75 

Ditto    Inf.  do.     No.  5. 

91 

317    6 

0 

3    7    8 

77 

Ditto      ditto        No.  (I. 

98 

216     1 

0 

2    3    3 

57 

Ditto      ditto    Hindoo- 

stanee  School,  No.  7. 

56 

328    0 

0 

5  13    8 

29 

Rander, Inferior  Verna- 

cular School    

69 

179    4 

6 

3    6    1 

36 

Katargaum,  ditto  ditto. 

.. 

.. 

Tulungpoor,  ditto  ditto. 

•  • 

.. .. 

.. 

Oolpar,  Superior  ditto. 

66 

312    5 

6 

4  11     8 

28 

Boudan,  Inferior  ditto. 

.. 

.. 

Mandvee,  Superior  do 

35 

215    0 

3 

6    2    3 

25 

Mota,  Inferior  ditto    . . 

41 

211     8 

0 

5    2    6 

2G 

Bardolee,  ditto  ditto  . . 

43 

216  13 

6 

5    0    8 

21 

Surbhon,  Superior  do. 

39 

164    7 

0 

4    3    6 

20 

Chicklee,  ditto  ditto   . . 

.. 

.... 

.... 

. . 

Bulsar,  ditto  ditto  .... 

62 

304    0 

0 

4  14     5 

24 

Pardee,  ditto  ditto 

43 

214  10 

0 

5  11     0 

24 

Bugwara,  ditto  ditto  . . 

.. .. 

.... 

. . 

Jululpoor,  ditto  ditto. . 

.. 

.. . . 

.. 

Kaliawadee,  ditto  ditto. 

51 

263  12 

3 

5    2    5 

33 

Rajkote,  ditto  ditto    . . 

. . 

.... 

•  •  •• 

132 

Nowanuggur,  ditto  do. 

.. 

•  •  •• 

.... 

49 

Khambalia,  Inferior  do. 

.. 

•  • .  • 

.. . . 

.. 

Gondul,  Superior  ditto 

.... 

.... 

16 

Dhorajee,   Inferior  do 

.. 

•  • .. 

.... 

28 

Kotda  Sanghani,  do.  do. 

.. 

.... 

Morvee,  Superior  ditto. 

.. 

. . .  • 

•  •  •• 

00 

Malia  Khakhrechi,  Inf. 

ditto 

. . 

•  •  •• 

.  •  a  . 

. . 

Wankaneer,  Sup.  ditto. 

. , 

• .  •• 

.... 

4 

Drangadra,  ditto  ditto. 

, . 

•  •  •• 

..  •  • 

76 

Luktur,  ditto  ditto ... . 

# . 

..  •• 

•  •  •• 

4 

Than,  Inferior  ditto    . . 

. . 

•  •  •• 

.... 

.. 

Wudwan,  Superior  do. 

. . 

•  • .  • 

.... 

43 

Nagne«h,  Inferior  ditto. 

.  • 

•  •  •• 

.  •  •  • 

31 

Limree,  Superior  ditto. 

.. 

•  •  •• 

.... 

89 

Choora,  ditto  ditto 

, . 

•  •  •• 

.... 

35 

Bhownuggur,  ditto  do. 

118 

357    6 

3 

3    0    6 

74 

Mowa,  Inferior  ditto  .. 

..     .... 

.. 

.... 

.... 

52 

Koondla,  ditto  ditto   . . 

..  I 

•• 

.... 

.... 

Digitized  by 


Google 


(     79    ) 


1865-60. 

1866-57. 

1857-58. 

Cost  of  each 

4   . 

Cost  of  each 

Cost  of  each 

ToUlCott 

. 

Pupil's  Edu- 

Total Cost 

Pupil's  Edu- 

Total Coat. 

Pupil'*  Edu- 

cation. 

cation. 

cation. 

5* 

S* 

Rs.    a. 

P- 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Ra.    a. 

P- 

Re.  a.  p. 

Rs.    a. 

P- 

Rs.  a.  p. 

690    5 

0 

4    7    0 

163-67 

834    4 

11 

5    16 

159* 

731    5 

3 

4    9    7 

831     7 

0 

7    5  10 

48"25 

338    9 

0 

7    0    3 

38-5 

305  13 

10 

7  15    1 

260    4 

6 

5    3    3 

S367 

241     5  10 

7    2    8 

3283 

233    8 

9 

7     1  10 

369  15 

9 

4  14  11 

995 

426    3 

1 

4    4    6 

115-58 

365    7 

8 

3    2    7 

323    0 

0 

4    3    1 

69*08 

337     9 

4 

4  14    2 

53-33 

295  12 

8 

5    8    9 

265  11 

6 

4  10    7 

76-17 

346    9 

4 

4    8    9 

66-33 

255    6 

8 

3  13    7 

377    6 

6 

13    0    3 

25-25 

382  10 

1 

15    2    4 

34-25 

327     7 

2 

9    9    0 

180    2 

6 

5    0    1 

46-25 

219  14 

7 

4  12    0 

3817 

192  15 

2 

5    0  11 

•  ••• 

.... 

44-18 

306  13 

2 

6  15    1 

29-08 

287  13  11 

9  14    5 

.... 

.... 

1525 

156    7 

3 

10    4    0 

3-25 

142  15 

3 

43  15    9 

309    6 

0 

11    0    9 

34- 

322  11 

1 

9    7  10 

46-42 

296  15 

2 

6    6    4 

•  •  • . 

■  • .  • 

20-67 

78  13 

8 

3  12  11 

22-5 

259  11 

10 

11     8    8 

210    0 

0 

8    6    5 

17-75 

185  12 

4 

10    7    4 

35-08 

180    8 

2 

5     2    4 

180  10 

6 

7    2  10 

21*58 

159  12 

11 

7    6    4 

14- 

141     0 

6 

10     1     2 

210    0 

0 

10    0    0 

23-92 

229  14 

4 

9    9    9 

24-5t? 

222  11 

2 

9     1     0 

150    0 

0 

7    8    0 

24-75 

162  15 

4 

6    9    3 

17-83 

154  10  11 

8  10  10 

.... 

•  •  •• 

2'2- 

70  10 

1 

3    3    4 

44-25 

294    4 

7 

6  10    5 

302    6 

0 

12    9    7 

38-83 

293    9 

1 

7    8  11 

19-42 

282  10 

2 

14    8  10 

235    9 

3 

9  13     1 

3317 

168    2 

10 

5    1     1 

20-67 

166  10 

5 

8     10 

•  •  • . 

.... 

38-42 

173  11 

5 

4    8    4' 

22-92 

.  165  14 

4 

7     3  10 

.... 

.... 

23-36 

235    3 

5 

10    1     1 

15*92 

235  14 

8 

14  13     1 

246  12 

1 

7    7    7 

2317 

221  14 

4 

9    9    2 

37-33 

153  14 

2 

4     1  11 

1/236    0 

0 

9    5  10 

126-42 

1,580  12  10 

12    8    0 

119*25 

1,860    6 

0 

15    9    7 

600    0 

0 

12    3  11 

89- 

742    4 

0 

8    5    5 

110-42 

769    9 

6 

6  15    6 

•  ■  •  • 

.... 

77-18 

204  11 

0 

2  10    4 

69- 

236  10 

6 

3    6  11 

600    0 

0 

37    8    0 

23*75 

47     3 

0 

1  15    8 

63- 

98     1 

6 

1     8  11 

600    0 

0 

21     6  10 

20"J5 

337     1 

6 

16  10    4 

48- 

194  11 

6 

4    0  11 

.... 

.. .. 

. . 

.... 

.... 

17-83 

46  12 

0 

2    9  11 

300    0 

0 

5    0    0 

59-25 

377    3 

0 

6    5  10 

60-33 

403    6 

6 

6  110 

.... 

.... 

.. 

.... 

.... 

14- 

3    6 

2 

0    3  10 

180    0 

0 

45*  0    0 

2-75 

180    0 

0 

65    7     3 

5-33 

182    2 

6 

34    2    6 

240    0 

0 

3    2    6 

62-5 

309    2 

10 

4  15     2 

41-42 

339    0 

3 

8    2  11 

420    0 

0 

105    0    0 

34-42 

66    7 

0 

1  10    3 

35-83 

78    6 

6 

2    3    0 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

15- 

8  14  11 

0    9     6 

180    0 

0 

4     3     0 

62-58 

252    3 

6 

4    0    6 

39-42 

261     6 

1 

6  10     1 

600    0 

0 

19    5     8 

3917 

51  10 

0 

1     5     1 

41-25 

62    2 

6 

1     8     1 

240     0 

0 

2  11     2 

81-58 

332     3 

6 

4     12 

87-17 

358    3 

6 

4     1     9 

600     0 

0 

17     2    3 

26-75 

62    0 

0 

2    5     1 

27-92 

72    6 

6 

2    9    6 

373     3 

4 

5    0    8 

104-25 

357  13 

0 

3    6  10 

110-83 

326    2 

6 

2  15    1 

300     0 

0 

5  12    3 

3817 

308     5 

0 

8     1     3 

59-17 

435  14 

6 

7    5  10 

.... 

.... 

435 

316    5 

6 

7     4     4 

37  7fi 

441     4 

6 

11  11     0 

17  b 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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1853-54. 

1854-55. 

College*  and  Schools. 

ii 

H 

4 

Co«t  of  each     *J 

1                                Coat 

of  each 

i* 

Total  Coat. 

Pupil's  Edit-     | 
cation.  .        f 

< 

J        Total  Corf.        Pupil' 

1 

•  Eda- 
Jon. 

Ra.    a.  p. 

Ra.    a.  p. 

Ra.    a.  p.     Ra. 

a.  p. 

Tulaja,  Inferior  Verna- 

cular School    

.. 

.... 

. .  •                • 

•  •• 

Gadhda,  ditto  ditto    .. 

.. 

•  •  •- 

•  •  •                • 

•  .  a 

Palitana,  Superior  do. 

•  • 

•  •  •• 

. . .                • 

.  .  . 

59 

Juadhun,  ditto  ditto  .. 

. , 

.... 

.  • .                • 

.  •  • 

Jetpoor,  ditto  ditto.... 

. . 

.... 

• . .                • 

•  •» 

Vairaval,  Inferior   do. 

. , 

•  •  • . 

. ..                • 

•  .a 

Una,  ditto  ditto 

.. 

•  • . . 

•  •  •                • 

•  •  ■ 

Kutiana,  ditto  ditto    .. 

.. 

.... 

...                • 

•  •• 

Porbunder,  Sup.  ditto. 

. . 

.... 

•  ■  •                • 

a  .  • 

Madhowpoor,  Inf.  ditto. 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •                . 

•  •  . 

Deesa,  Superior  ditto. . 

.. 

• . . . 

. ..                • 

•  •  • 

Pahlunpoor,  ditto  ditto. 

.. 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  "             . 

•  •  • 

22 

Radhunpoor,  ditto  do. 

.  . 

•  •  •  • 

.  •  •                • 

•  .  • 

.. 

Thurra,  ditto  ditto .... 

•  • 

• .  • . 

•  •  ■                • 

•  •  • 

46 

Warye,  ditto  ditto  .... 

.. 

•  •  •• 

• .  •                • 

•  •• 

2 

Veizulpoor,  Inf.  ditto . . 

., 

• . . . 

• . .                . 

•  •  . 

38 

Kalole,  ditto  ditto  .... 

# , 

• . .  • 

. . .                . 

.  •  • 

66 

Halole,  ditto  ditto  .... 

•  • 

• . . . 

•  •  •                . 

•  •• 

81 

Dahode,  ditto  ditto.... 

a  • 

• . .  • 

•  ••                • 

... 

83 

Jhallode,  ditto  ditto   .. 

.  , 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •                • 

.  •  • 

77 

Mehlole,  ditto  ditto    .. 

.  , 

• . . . 

•  ••                • 

•  .. 

.. 

Veerpoor,  ditto  ditto  . . 

,. 

... .  • 

•  ••                . 

•  .  • 

.. 

Nandode,  Superior  do. 

.  . 

.... 

•  •  .                                     • 

•  .. 

.. 

Loonawarra,  ditto  ditto. 

.  , 

.... 

•  ••                                     • 

•  •• 

.. 

Sadra,  ditto  ditto    «... 

.  a 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •                                     • 

•  .. 

32 

Bansda,  ditto  ditto.... 

m  % 

.... 

•  •  .                                    • 

.   .  . 

.. 

Surat,  English    School 

» 

belonging  to  Sir  Jam- 

aetjee       Jejeebhoy's 

Parsee      Benevolent 

Institution 

.... 

■ . .  •         • 

•          ....                . 

•  •  • 

.. 

Surat,  Vernacular  Sch. 

ditto     

•  •  •  • 

....          • 

•          ....                . 

•  .. 

Surat,  ditto  ditto   .... 

.  , 

.... 

.  •  •  •          • 

....                . 

•  .. 

.. 

Surat,  ditto  ditto   .... 

., 

•  •  •■ 

.  • .  •          . 

.          .... 

•  • 

Elao,  ditto  ditto    .... 

.  . 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

.          ....                . 

.  .  . 

.. 

Broach,        ditto  ditto. 

#  . 

.... 

•           ....                • 

•  •  . 

•  • 

Nowsarry,    ditto  ditto. 

•  .. 

.... 

•          •• • •                • 

.  •• 

•  • 

Bilimora,     ditto  ditto. 

#  , 

.... 

....          • 

.          ....                • 

a  •  . 

.. 

Bulaar,  ditto  ditto 

.  . 

.... 

•  •  •  •          • 

•          • • ••                • 

•  .. 

.. 

Oodwada,     ditto  ditto. 

.  . 

.... 

•  •  •  •          • 

.          ••  ••                • 

.  .. 

•  • 

Junagur,  Sanskrit  Path- 
salla  of  Sourashtra. . 

#  g 

.... 

• . . .          ■ 

•          •• • .                • 

•  •• 

•  • 

Ditto  Urdoo    Maktab 

of  ditto 

i .: 

••  •  • 

.. 

.. 

.          • 

...                                    . 

... 

•• 
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1866-56. 

1856-57. 

1867-48. 

A  . 

Z  . 

Cost  of  each 

2* 

Cottofeach 

-*8 

Cottofeach 

Total  Goat. 

PupiTi  Edu- 

Total OMt 

Pupil's  Edu- 

Total Corf. 

Pupil'i  Bdu- 

cation. 

cation. 

catton. 

Ra.    a. 

P- 

Ra.  a. 

P- 

Bb.    a. 

P- 

Ra,  a.  p. 

Rs.    a. 

P- 

Rs.  a.  p. 

•  •  •• 

•  •  ■• 

•« 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

58-45 

175    6 

8 

3    0    0 

.... 

•  ••• 

.. 

_•  a  • 

•  •  •« 

88-36 

201    5 

1 

5    4    0 

240    0 

0 

4    1 

1 

44-5 

366    4 

6 

8    3    8 

51-92 

330  14 

1 

6    6    0 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

461 

192    6 

0 

4    2    8 

33-5 

217  14 

6 

6    8    1 

•  •  •• 

.. .. 

72-82 

206  14 

2 

2  13    5 

8517 

256  12 

2 

7    4  10 

•  .  •• 

•  •  •• 

47-09 

296    4 

8 

6    4    8 

45-58 

308  15 

5 

6  12    5 

•  •  •  • 

•  • .. 

.. 

• .  •  • 

•  •  ■• 

35-17 

159  13 

4 

4    6    9 

•  •  •• 

•  ••• 

.. 

■  •  •  • 

21- 

2    2 

6 

0    18 

•  •  »• 

.. ... 

144-3 

386    8 

2 

2  10  10 

59-83 

282    6 

2 

4  11    6 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •• 

.. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

24-25 

164    4 

1 

6  12    4 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

34 

•  • .. 

•  •  ■  • 

3208 

188  13 

0 

5  14     2 

240    0 

0 

10  14 

7 

10 

240    0 

0 

24    0    0 

9-33 

247     0 

0 

26    7     7 

-•  •• 

•  •  •• 

22 

207    7 

3 

9    6  10 

18-67 

221     1 

2 

11  13    5 

15    0 

0 

0    5 

3 

17 

222    3 

0 

13    1     1 

28- 

242    9 

0 

8  10    7 

ISO    0 

0 

60    0 

0 

2 

127    8 

0 

63  12    0 

5-92 

128    5 

0 

21  JO    9 

45    0 

0 

12  11 

8 

189    6 

8 

23  10  10 

21-25 

152  15 

0 

7     3    2 

140    8 

0 

2    2 

1 

34 

188    0 

0 

6    8    6 

2967 

188    5 

0 

6    5     7 

180    0 

0 

2    3 

6 

34 

190  12 

0 

5    9    9 

22-08 

199    3 

6 

9    0    4 

46    0 

0 

1    5 

9 

40 

160  13 

4 

4    0    4 

45- 

195    3 

5 

4    5    6 

45    0 

0 

0    9 

5 

56 

188  15 

1 

3    6    0 

48-67 

190    4 

4 

3  14    7 

•  >  •• 

■  •  •  • 

. . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

82- 

24  14 

3 

0  12    5 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •• 

11 

127  15 

3 

11  10    1 

23-33 

181     7 

6 

5  10    2 

•  •  •• 

■  •  •  • 

73 

169    6 

8 

2    5    2 

59-5 

372    5 

0 

6    4    1 

• . .  • 

.... 

.. 

.... 

%••• 

27-42 

125    0 

0 

4    8  11 

300    0 

0 

9    6 

0 

26-67 

300    0 

0 

11     4    0 

2417 

248    7 

2 

10    4    6 

•  •  • » 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

18- 

31     6 

4 

1  11  11 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

90 

1,070  15 

8 

11  14    5 

109 

1,159  12 

5 

10  10    3 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

85 

316    9 

6 

3  11     7 

59 

333    3 

7 

5  10    4 

•  •  •• 

•  • .. 

80 

246    5 

2 

3     1     3 

62 

261  11 

0 

4    3    6 

•  •  >• 

•  •  •• 

55 

259  12 

6 

4  11     7 

46 

217    7 

6 

4  11     8 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

14 

51    0 

0 

3  10    3 

14 

93    0 

0 

6  10    3 

.... 

.... 

40 

171     8 

0 

4    4    8 

42 

173    4 

3 

4    2    0 

.  • .  • 

•  •  •  • 

71 

•  •  •• 

»■•>•• 

71 

■  •  •• 

•  •  •• 

• .  •• 

•  •  •  • 

47 

168    0 

0 

3    9    2 

47 

168    0 

0 

3    9    2 

•  •  •• 

.... 

27 

120    0 

0 

4    7     1 

27 

120    0 

0 

4    7     1 

•  •  ■* 

•  •  •  • 

20 

129    0 

0 

6    7    2 

20 

129    0 

0 

6    7    2 

•••> 

•  •  •  • 

25 

110    0 

0 

4    6    5 

24 

124  12 

0 

5    3    2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

18 

90    0 

0 

5    0    0 

16 

94    8 

ol 

5  14    6 
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1853-54. 

1854-55. 

Colleges  and  Schools. 

U 

at  a 

Cost  of  each 

<i 

Coitof  each 

<i 

Total  Cost. 

Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 

H 

Total  Cost. 

Pupil'*  Edu- 
cation. 

I! 

< 

•4 

< 

Ahmedabad    Muggun- 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

bhai's  Girls'  School, 

No.l 4 

•  a  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

. . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

. , 

Ditto    ditto,  No.  2 

.. 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

. . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

.. 

Ditto    Nek     Namdar 

Sukhavuti  Bahadoor 

^hetani    Hurcoo  ver- 

bal's Girls' School  .. 

.  . 

•  •  •  • 

•  • .  • 

.. 

...» 

.... 

. . 

Bhownaggur  Girls'  do. 

. . 

..  .. 

•  •  •  • 

.. 

•  •  •  •  - 

.... 

.. 

Ahmedabad,  Regimen- 

tal Schools  belonging 

to  the  Guzerat  Irre- 

gular Horse  (Verna- 

cular   and    Persian 

Schools)  ••«..,.• . . 

*' 

•  •  •  • 
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1855-60. 

1856-57. 

1857-58. 

Total  Cost. 

Cost  nf  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 

1 

Total  Cost. 

Cost  of  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 

* 

Total  Cost. 

Cost  of  each 
Pupil's  Edu- 
cation. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

• 
Rs.    a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

.... 

.... 

67 
17 

361  13    4 
169  12    7 

6    4    0 
9    6    6 

62-58 
2217 

385    1     3 
141  11     2 

6    2    5 
6    6    3 

.... 

.... 

•• 

• « •  • 

.... 
• .  * . 

62-4 
40- 

282    0    0 
280    0    0 

5    6    1 
7    0    0 

.... 

.... 

•• 

•  a  .  . 

.... 

38- 

384    0    0 

10    1    8 
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CO 


a 

« 


00 

to 

I 
00 


Ik 


c 
•8 


1 


* 


fc 


2  c 


lit. 


J9AO    «9J 


J0AO    B^d 


5 


•99j  flujfO 


•ooggpna: 


teg* 


I 
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RETURN  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
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Table 

Return  of  Scholarships 
A. — Senior  Scholarships,  or  Scholar- 


Names  of  Scholars. 


Ardesar  Pestanji 

Pestanji  Sorabji 

Dalpatram  Jivunram 

Mahadaji  Vishnu    

Pestonji  Kavazji 

L.  P.  De  Rozario    

Jcthashanker  Kirpashanker 

Nasarwanji  Baraanji 

Dalpatram  Pranjivan 

Rustamji  Kharshed(ji  ....... 

Damodar  Balcrishna 

Kavazji  Dhanjibhai    

Janardhan  Sakharam 

Trimbakrao  Bapuji 

Raghunath  Narayen   

Framji  Sorabji 

Mackandrao  Anant 

Dinsha  Jivanji    

Lukshuman  Eshwant 

Beramji  Bhikaji 

Anandrao  Harishankar 

Balcrishna  Wasudeva 

Mancherji  Dinsha  . « 

*  Jamahedji  Dosabhai   

Ru8tamji  Jamshedji    

Framji  Dorabji 

Annaji  Bhivaras 

Mahadhava  Narayan 

Beramji  Nasarwanji   

Mancherji  Khurshedji 

Dosabhai  Naorozjee    

Bhaakar  Hari 

Hirjibhai  Aapandiazji 

Vasudeva  Jagannath 

Uttamram  Narbharam  .... 
Bhai  Ramchandra 


College  at  which 
gained. 


Elphinstone  College 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto        

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto        

ditto        .... 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


When 
gained. 


May   1857.. 

ditto  . . , 

ditto  . . , 

ditto  . . . 

ditto  . . . 

ditto  . . , 

ditto  . . . 

ditto  . . . 

ditto  . . , 

ditto  . . . 

ditto  . . , 

ditto  ... 
June  1857  , 

ditto  . . , 

ditto  . . , 

ditto  . . , 

ditto  ... 

ditto  . . . 

ditto  .. 

ditto  .. 

ditto  . . 

ditto  . . 

ditto  . . 

ditto  . . 

ditto  ... 

ditto  .. 

ditto  . . 

ditto  . . 

ditto  . . 

ditto  . . 

ditto  . . 
May  1857 

ditto  .. 

ditto  . . 

ditto  . . 

ditto  . . 


Stipendiary. 


►West   Stipen- 
diary. 


J 

>West   Free. 

J 


Clare  Stipen- 
^        diary. 


] 

>  Clare  Free. 

i 

J 

{Gaikwar  Sti- 

}     pendiary. 

^  Senior  Stipen- 
>.  diaiy,  2nd 
J      Class. 


Rs. 


15 


10 


10 


SO 
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14. 

gained  during  the  Tear. 

SHIPS  GAINED  AT  COLLEGES. 


Fop  how  long 
Tenable. 


For  Proficiency  in 
what  Branch. 


Remarks. 


From  1st  May  1857  to 
30th  April  1858. 


ditto 


General  Knowledge.  See  Notifica- 
tion Junior  Scholarships,  18th 
April  1857. 


ditto. 


From   10th  June  1857 
to  30th  April  1859, 


General  Knowledge.  See  Notifica- 
tion Junior  Scholarships,  10th 
April  1857. 


ditto 


From  1st  May  1857 
to  30th  April  1859. 


ditto 


18  B 


ditto. 

Genera]  Knowledge.   See  Notifica- 
tion Senior   Scholarships,  18th 
April  1857. 
ditto. 
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Names  of  Scholars. 


When 
gained. 


Stipendiary. 


Bala  Mangesh 

Narayan  Mahadewa  .. 
Khurshedji  Dinsha. . .  • 
Ramcrishna  Gopal  .... 
Murlidhar  Girdhar  .... 
Javerilal  Umiashankar 
Sadanand  Balcrishna.. 

Bhai  Jivanji     

BalvaDtrao  Ramkrishna 
Narayana  Sakharam  . . 
Balcrishna  Babaji  N. . . 

Babaji  Krishna    

Vishnu  Balkrishna  .... 
Trimbak  Prabhakar  S. 
Babaji  Krishna  Gokle 
Balvantrao  Ramkrishna 

Baba  Gokhley 

Bala  Patil    

Krishnajee  Bhikajee  . . 

Bala  Nagnath 

Bhaoo  Gokhley  

Nana  Ghatey  

Trimbuck  Sarunjamey 
Vishnu  Balkrishna  .... 

If  ana  Thosur   

Rama  Gokhley    

Janardun  Natoo 

Damodur  Jaganath .... 
Wamnn  Agurknr  .... 
Burjorjee  Khursetjee  . . 

Munohur  Rishee 

Vlnayek  Gorey    

Narayen  Krishn 

Martund  Paitkur    

Rama  Powar   

Bajaba  Ramchundra  . . . 

Wamun  Baput    

Gopal  Neney   

Shriram  Bhikajee 

Govind  Bnllal 

Ramakant  Bhendey    . . , 
Eduljee  Nusserwanjee    . 
J.  N.  Mendonca  ....... 

Muncherjee  Byramjee  . 
Dorabjee  Hormusjee  . . . 
Fardoonjee  Byramjee . . . 
Ambaram  Kavelram  •  • . 
Luzoomon  Mahadeo  . .  < 


Elphinstone  College 

ditto  .... 

ditto  .... 

ditto         

ditto  .... 

dttto  .... 

ditto 

ditto  .... 
Poona  College 

ditto  . . .  * 

ditto  .... 

ditto  .... 

ditto  .... 

ditto  .... 
Elphinstone  College 

ditto 
Poona  College 

ditto  .... 

ditto  .... 

ditto  .... 

ditto 

ditto  .... 

ditto  .... 

ditto  .... 

ditto 

ditto  .... 

ditto         

ditto  .... 

ditto 

ditto  .... 

ditto  .... 

ditto  .... 

ditto  .... 

ditto  .... 


ditto        

ditto        

ditto         

ditto         

ditto        

ditto         

ditto         

Grant  Medical  College. 

ditto        

ditto         

ditto         

ditto         

ditto         

Poona  Engineering 
School. 


June  1857. 

ditto     .. 

ditto     . . 

ditto     . . 

ditto     . . 

ditto  . . 
May   1857. 

ditto     . . 

ditto     .. 

ditto     . . 

ditto     . . 

ditto     . . 

ditto     . . 

ditto  . . 
Oct    1857. 

ditto  . . 
Dec.  1853. 
Sept.  1854. 
Aug.  1854. 
June  1854. 
Sept.  1854. 
Feb.    1856. 

ditto  .. 
Jan.  1856. 
June  1857. 
Feb.  1856. 
June  1857. 
Feb.  1855. 
Feb.  1856. 
June  1857. 
Feb.  1856. 
June  1857. 

ditto  .. 
Feb.    1856. 

March  1855 
Jane  1857. 
Feb.    1856. 

ditto  . . 
June   1854. 

ditto  . . 
Dec.  1857. 
April  1857. 

ditto     . . 

ditto     •  • 

ditto     . . 

ditto     .. 

ditto  . . 
Jan.    1858. 


^  Senior  Stipen- 
>•     diary       1st 
J      Class, 
j  1st  Class  Nor- 
>     mal  Stipen- 
J      diary. 

J  Senior  Free  . . 

1      f 

y  Stipendiary^ 

J      [ 

>West    Stipen- 
\     diary. 


Stipendiary 

Free 

Stipendiary 

ditto 

ditto 

Free 

Stipendiary 


Ra. 
25 


30 


8 
7 
8 
7 
7 
8 
15 
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For  how  long 
Tenable. 


Fop  Proficiency  in  what 
Branch. 


Remarks. 


From  1st  May  1857  to 
30th  April  1869. 

From  1st  May  1857  to 
30th  April  1858. 


ditto 
ditto 


General  Knowledge.  See  Notifica- 
tion Senior  Scholarships,  18th 
April  1857. 

ditto. 


ditto, 
ditto. 


From  1st  October  1857 
to  30th  April  1858 

1  Year  !... 

2  ditto 

1  ditto 

2  ditto 

2  ditto  

2  ditto 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 

2  ditto 

2  ditto 

2  ditto 

2  ditto 

2  ditto 

2  ditto 

2  ditto 

2  ditto 

2  ditto 

2  ditto 

2  ditto 

1  ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto  

ditto 


ditto. 


In 


English 
ditto 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto 


Resigned,  November  1857. 
Do.  do. 


Do.  March  1858. 


ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Anatomy. 
Chemistry. 
Anatomy. 
Chemistry. 

ditto. 
General. 


Has  not  made  his  appearance 
from  September  1837. 
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B. — Junior  Scholarships,  or  Scholar- 


Names  of  Scholars. 


Girdharlal  Dayalda&s . . , 
Khanderao  Chimonrao  , 
Krishuajee  Bapujeo  . . < 
Mahadeo  Govind 
Ramchundra  Anandrow 
Ramchundra  Bhaoo  .. 
Vinayek  Janardhun  . . 
Viabnoo  Sadashio  .... 

Wamou  Abajee    

Pramjee  Merwanjee    . . 
Venayek  Balajeo 


Sanskrit  Scholar*. 

Shedeshwur  Deokuley    . . 

Vinayek  Pitkur 

Bhima  Acharya  Kanadey. 

Vishnoo  Lalit 

Paraahram  Patunkur 

Annunta  Gorboley 

Damodhur  Poontumbek  up. 

Bhiku  Ayanapurey 

Shridhur  Jambheykur  . . 

Balcrishn  Baput     

Damodhur  Kurbelkur   • . 


Normal  Scholars. 

Vinayek  Rajaram  Topee . .  • 

Hurree  Damley 

Nana  Padhey 

Gunnoo  Wyed 

Ballajee  Bhikajee   

Sitaram  Krishu 

Ramchundra  Raghunath.. 

WittulWamun   

Moro  Bullal     

Sakharam  Phudkey    

Narayen  Damodar  Yogee. . 

Ganebh  Dinkur   

Sopana  Thakur   

Viuayek  Joglekur 


College   at   which 
gained. 


Elphiostone  College 

ditto  .... 

ditto  .... 

ditto  .... 

ditto  

ditto  

ditto  .... 

ditto  .... 

ditto  .... 

ditto  .... 

ditto  .... 


Poona  College 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 

ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


When 
gained. 


April  1858, 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Not.  1847. 

Sept.  1847. 
Jan.  1849. 
Mar.  1854. 
July    1854. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
June  1857. 
Aug.  1857. 
Sept  1857. 


July  1851.. 

Peb.    1856., 
Mar.  1854.. 


April  1855. 

ditto 
June   1855. 

ditto 

ditto 
June  1854. 
June  1856. 
Sept.  1854. 

ditto 
Aug.   1854. 
June  W54. 


Stipendiary. 


Stipendiary 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Free 

do 
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SHIPS  GAINED  AT  SCHOOLS. 


For  how  long 
Tenable. 


Two  Years 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Eight  years 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Unlimited 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


For  Proficiency  in  what 
Branch. 


In  English, 
ditto 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


In  Sanscrit 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto, 
ditto 

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto, 
ditto. 


In  Vernacular 

ditto 
ditto 


ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto 


Remarks. 


Period     of    Scholarship    ex- 
pired, November  1857. 
Ditto    ditto   Sept.  1857. 
Resigned,  March  1858. 

Dismissed   for    an    excess   of 
leave,  October  1857. 


Resigned,  August  1857. 
Ditto      March  1858. 


Appointed  Infant  School  Mas- 
ter, October  1857. 

Ditto     Pundit,  June  1857. 

Ditto  Government  Ver- 
nacular Schoolmaster,  Fe- 
bruary J  858. 


Ditto    April  1858. 


Resigned,  June  1857. 
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Names  of  Scholars. 


College  at  which 
gained. 


When 
gained. 


Stipendiary. 


Bhaskur  Abhunkur 

Ganesh  Narayen 

Huree  Mahadeo 

Luxumon  Porajpey    

Hurri  Abajee  Purbhuney . . . 

Narayen  Vinayek    

Wassudeo  Annunt 

Moro  Ramchundra 

Kisun  Sing 

Damodur  Gungadhur 

Murari  Taylee 

Venknt  Rungoo 

Vittul  Ramchundra   

Vishnoo  Govind 

Wamun  Ramchundra 

Ramchundra  Narayen    .... 

Trimbuk  Janardun 

Naro  Vinayek  Datey 

Shridhur  Wasudeo 

Krishnajee  Keshow 

Vishnoo  Vinayek 

Candidate  Mattert. 

Balajee  Shunker 

Ramchundra  Vinayek    .... 

Huri  Bhavey  

Vishnoo  Gudrey 

Govind  Vishnoo 

Kashinath  Wauudeo   

Parmeshwur  Vinayek 

Gopall  Pui*8shram 

Vinayek  Narayen    

Mahadeo  Ramchundra  .... 

Krishnajee  Ganesh 

Wasudeo  Bullal 

Balajee  Gungadhur 

Vishwanath  Suddashive. . . . 

Wasudeo  Narayen 

Ramchundra  Bhikajee   .... 

Vishnoo  Somnath   

Nilkunt  Bhaskur   

Huri  Bhaskur 

Gungadhur  Ramchundra . . . 

Moro  Bhikajee    

Tukarara  bin  Sayajee  Tilluk 


Poona  College 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto- 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Poona  College 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


June  1854. 


ditto  .. 
Feb.  1856. 
Aug.   1856. 

ditto  .. 

ditto  . . 

ditto  .. 

ditto  . . 

ditto  .. 

ditto  .. 

ditto  .. 

ditto  . . 
Feb.    1858. 

ditto  . . 

ditto  . . 

ditto  .. 

ditto  . . 

ditto  .. 

ditto  . . 

ditto  .. 

ditto  .. 


Aug.  1856. 

ditto  .. 

ditto  .. 

ditto  . . 

ditto  . . 

ditto  .. 

ditto  .. 

ditto  . . 

ditto  .. 

ditto  .. 

ditto  . . 

ditto  .. 

ditto  .. 

ditto  . . 

ditto  .. 

ditto  . . 

ditto  . . 

ditto  . . 

ditto  . . 

ditto  .. 
Feb.    1858. 

ditto  .. 
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For  how  long 
Tenable. 

For  Proficiency  in 
what  Branch. 

Remarks. 

In  Vernacular    

Appointed  Teacher  Govern- 
ment School,  Poena,  April 
1858. 

ditto       

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto            

ditto       

ditto      

ditto      

Ditto    April  1858. 

ditto 

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto            

ditto       

ditto 

Resigned,  July  1857. 

ditto      

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

In  Yernacalar. 
ditto 

ditto      

• 

ditto      

ditto 

ditto       

ditto       

ditto      

ditto       

ditto       

ditto      

• 

ditto       

ditto       

ditto       

Unlimited    

ditto       

Appointed  Govt.  Vernacular 
Schoolmaster,  April  1858. 

ditto 

ditto       

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto       

ditto       

ditto       

ditto       

ditto       

Resigned,  June  1857. 

ditto       

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto            

ditto       

ditto       

ditto       

Appointed  Govt.  Vernacular 
Schoolmaster,  April  1858. 

ditto       

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

ditto       

ditto      

ditto       

ditto       

ditto       

ditto      

ditto       
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Table 
Return  of  Candidates  passed  during  the  Tear  1 857-58, 


*Namei  of  pasted  Candidates. 

When  and  where 
Examined. 

Where  Educated. 

Rutnagherry. 

Gungadhur  Mahadeo  Pitray 

3rd  July  1857.. 

Rutnagherry  School  No.  I. 

Narayen  Chintamon  Monie 

Ditto 

Someshwer  School 

Narayen  Chintamon  Joshee 

9th  ditto 

Rutnagherry  School  No.  I. 

Wassudeo  Chintamon  Joshee    . . 
Govind  Narayen  Joshee 

Ditto 

Ditto           No.  II.     -. 

3rd  ditto 

Ditto 

Narayen  Jewajee  Kelkur 

2nd  September  1857  .. 

Ditto 

N aro  Mahadeo  Chlploonker 

Ditto 

Pawas  School 

Crishnajee  Prabhakur  Kalai 

18th  December  1857  .. 

School  at  Malwan 

Crishnajee  Gopall  Bhaway 

12th  February  1858  .. 

Rutnagherry  School  No.  II.  .. 

Wassudeo  Narayen  Fudkey 

1st  March  1858 

School  at  Chiploon 

Venkajee  Vishwanath  Dewdnr. . 

3rd  July  1857 

Ditto            

Muraree  Bhamset  Berdi  • 

9th  ditto 

Rutnagherry  School  No.  I. 

Ramchundra  Pandurung  Prabbu. 

10th  December  1857  .. 

School  at  Malwan 

Govind  Narayen  Bhiday 

3rd  July  1857 

School  at  Someshwer 

Ganesh  Janardhnn  Kulkurnee. . 

2nd  September  1857  . . 

School  at  Pawas 

Sucaram  Rughonath  Prabhu  .. 

10th  December  1857  .. 

School  at  Vingorla 

Ramchundra  Atmaram  Desai  . . 

Ditto 

Ditto           

Baboo  Urjoon  Purrule 

18th        ditto 

Ditto  at  Malwan 

Govind  Ragho  Jamadar. . 

12th  February  1858  .. 

Rutnagherry  School  No.  II.  -. 

Bhasker  Vishnoo  Gorey 

1st  March  1858 

School  at  Chiploon 

Luximon    Rajeshwar  Gharpure. 

10th  April  1858 

Ditto  at  Dabhol 

Ramchundra  Moreshwar  Joshee. 

29th        ditto 

School  at  Gohagar 

Dajee  Luximon  Cholker 

21st        ditto 

Ditto  at  Moorood 

Wamonajee  Gungadhur  Mooley. 

12th  March  1858 

Rutnagherry  School  No.  II.     . . 

Vishnoo  Dhondeo  Baput 

9th  July  1857 

School  at  Palset 

Annajee  Bhimajee 

Dharwar,   in  February 

Dharwar  Murathee  School  and 

1858. 

Dharwar  Candidate  Teacher's 
Class. 

Yedneshwar  Venkajee 

Ditto 

Nowlgoond  Canarese  School  and 
ditto. 

Bbeemajee  Dhondoo     •• 

Ditto 

Kulghatgee     do.         do. 

Mohodeen  Wulud  Khadur 

Ditto 

Sumoduttee      do.        do. 

Govind  Balaram 

Ditto 

Hooblee  Murathee  School  and 
ditto. 

Krishna  bin  Hybattee 

Ditto 

Beedee  Canarese  School  and  do. 

Vecrappa  bin  Narappa 

Ditto 

Ditto        ditto 
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15. 


for  Employment  or  Promotion  in  the  Educational  Department. 


Grade  of  Certificate  gained. 

Grade  of  Appointment  to  which 
entitled  in  consequence. 

Remarks. 

First  Grade 

Schoolmaster. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

.. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

.. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

.. 

Ditto. 

• 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

.. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Second  Grade 

.  . . 

Assistant  Master. 

Ditto 

.. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Third  Grade 

.. 

Elementary  Schoolmaster. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

•      Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

. . 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

. . 

Ditto. 

First  Grade 

.. 

Monitor. 

Second  or  lowest 

grade 

To   the   Mastership   ofaCa- 

but  one  of  the  3rd  Claw 

narese    School,    the    salary 

of  Schoolmaster. 

of  which   does  not  exceed 

Rs.  10  per  mensem. 

Ditto 

Ditto        

Appointed  to  the  Hooblec  Cana- 
reac  School;  salary  10  Rupees 
a  mouth. 

Ditto 

Ditto        

Appointed  to  the  Hongol  Cana- 
rese  School ;  salary  10  Rupees  a 
month. 

Ditto 

.. 

.. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

"' 

Ditto        

Appointed  to  the  Vernacular 
School  at  Shindgee;  salary  10 
Rs.  per  mensem. 

Ditto 

Ditto        

Appointed  to  the  Assistant  Mas- 
tership of  the  Dharwar  Mu- 
rathce  School ;  salary  5  Rs.  a 
month.. 

Ditto 

•  • 

.. 

Ditto. 

19   B 
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Namee  of  puaed  Candidates. 


Datatraya  Appana  Naik 

Kaatinath  Mahadroaa 

Bamchundra  Venktesh 
Pitamber  Jebhaee  .. 

Balajee  Sunmookhram 
Maheshwur  Itcharam 
Bhayee  Jetha 

Mohanlal  Premchnnd 
Kirpashunkur  Ravidat 
Dnmoder  Hirachund 

Luxmiram  Moojjee 


When  and  where 
Examined. 


Dharwar,  in  February 
1858. 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Examined  in  Kapper- 
wunj. 

Ditto        ditto 
Ditto  in  Oomret 
Ditto  in  Ahmedabad. 

Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  in  Bhoomlee.. 

Ditto  in  Dhundooka, 


Where  Educated. 


Sumodattee  Canarese  School  and 
Dharwar  Candidate  Teacher's 
Class. 

Miareekote  ditto  and  ditto     .. 


Samoduttee  ditto  and  ditto    . . 
Government  Vernacular  School 
No.  III.  at  Ahmedabad. 
Ditto  No.  I.  ditto 
Ditto  at  Oomret 
Ditto  No.  IV.  at  Ahmeda- 
bad. 
Ditto      do. 
Ditto  No.  I.  ditto 
Ditto    at  Bhownnggnr  and 

Broach. 
Ditto  at  Dhundooka      . . 
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Grade  of  Certificate  gained. 


Third  or  lowest  grade  of 
teachers  belonging  to 
the  3rd  or  lowest  class. 

Ditto 


Ditto 
No  certificate  granted. 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 


To  a  Mastership  or  Assistant 

Mastership  of  a  School,  the 

salary  of  which    does  not 

exceed  Re.  8  a  month. 

Ditto 


Grade  of  Appointment  to  which 
entitled  to  consequence. 


Ditto. 
Assist.  Mastership  on  Rs.  6. 

Primary  Schoolmaster 
Assist.  Mastership  on  Rs.  5. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Appointed  to  the  Assistant  Mas- 
tership of  the  Bagulkote  Cana- 
rese  School;  salary  Rs.  5  a 
month. 


Remarks. 
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Ta 


Return  of  Private  Donations  and  Endowments  from  which  Aid  woe 

Name  of  Donor. 

Description  of  Donation.                              1 

Rs.     a.     p. 

Bomanjee  Nasserwanjee  Cama,  Esq. 

S  ubscription  for  1 857 

Nowrojee  Cursetjee,  Esq 

Ditto 

M  uucherjee  Framjee  Cama,  Esq. 

Ditto 

/ 

Framjee  Nasserwanjee,  Esq 

Ditto 

•• 

Raghonath  N  array  an,  Esq. 

Ditto 

•• 

Mungledasa  Nathubhoy,  Esq 

Ditto 

1 

Pestonjee  Framjee  Cama,  Esq 

Ditto 

Dossabhoy  Framjee  Cama,  Esq. 

Ditto 

Pestonjee  Nowrojee  Pochajee,  Esq. 

Ditto 

Cursetjee  Nasserwanjee  Cama,  Esq. 

.  Ditto 

David  Sassoon,  Esq.          

Ditto 

Vurjeewandass  Madowdass,  Esq 

Ditto 

Burjorjee  Dorabjee,  Esq. 

Ditto 

Atmaram  Pandurang,  Esq. 

Ditto 

Dhunjeebhoy  Framjee,  Esq 

Ditto 

Sorabjee  Pestonjee  Framjee,  Esq. 

Ditto 

Taebjee  Bhoymeah,  Esq 

Ditto 

Narrayan  Dinnanath,  Esq. 

Ditto 

Bhawoo  Dajee,  Esq. 

Ditto 

Narrayan  Dajee,  Esq 

Ditto 

Jagonnath  Sunkersett,  Esq. 

Ditto 

Pestonjee  Hormosjee  Cama,  Esq. 

Subscription  for  1858 

Dossabhoy  Hormusjee  Cama,  Esq. 

Ditto 

Sorabjee  Rustomjee  Davur,  Esq 

Ditto 

Framjee  Nasserwanjee,  Esq 

Ditto 

Muncherjee  Framjee,  Esq. 

Ditto 

David  Sas*oon,  Esq.          

Ditto 

Nowrojee  Cursetjee  Framjee,  Esq. 

Ditto 

Limjee  Manickjee,  Esq 

Ditto 

Burjorjee  Dorabjee,  Esq 

Ditto 

Dhunjeebhoy  Framjee,  Esq. 

Ditto 

Raghonath  Narrayan,  Esq. 

Ditto 

Dossabhoy  Framjee,  Esq 

Ditto 

Pestonjee  Manickjee,  Esq. 

Ditto 

Bomanjee  Framjee  Cama,  Esq.    • . 

Ditto 

RUTNAGHKRRY  COLLECTORATB. 

Talooha  Malwan. 

Villagers  of  Kochree         

.  Monthly  Rs.  7-8,  being  one 

07    8    0 

half  of  the  pay  of  the  M  u 

- 

rathee  Schoolmaster. 

Ditto         Arolee  and  Seerowley 

Do.  Rs.  10  ditto  ditto  . 

• 

109    7    0 

Cai'ried  over . .  Rs 

20 

16  15    0  1 
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received  by  the  Educational  Department  during  the  Tear  1857-58. 


Annual  Value. 

For  what  Period  to  continue. 

Remark*. 

Bs. 

a. 

p. 

60 

0 

0 

For  one  year. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

60 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

60 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

60 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

60 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

80 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

60 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

60 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

60 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

15 

0- 

0 

Ditto. 

15 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

60 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

60 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

60 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

.... 

From  1st  January  1857  to  31tt 
December  1861. 

• 

.... 

From  6th  January  1857  to  5th 
.  December  1859. 

1,300 

0 

0 
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Nun*  of  Donor. 


Description  of  Donation. 


Villagers  of  Rerree 
Ditto        Achree 


Brought  over.. Rs. 


Talodka  Rutnaghorry. 
Villagers  of  Seeposee 
Ditto        Deoley 
Ditto        Deorokh 

Talooka  AnjuntceU. 

Villagers  of  Pedhi 

Talooka  Sooverndroog. 
Villagers  of  Anny  Mctta  .. 
Ditto        Villas 
Ditto        Bankote 
Ditto       VesTee 


Monthly  Rs.  7-8  being  one< 

half  of  the  pay  of  the  Mu- 

rathee  Schoolmaster. 

Do.  Ra.  10  ditto  ditto 


Do.  Rs.  6  ditto  ditto    . 
Do.  Rs.  7-8 ditto  ditto.. 
Do.  Rs.  7-8  ditto  ditto.. 

Do.  Rs.  10  ditto  ditto  . 


Do.  Rs.  7-8  ditto  ditto ; 
and  As.  8  Petty  Supply. 
Do.  K».  6  ditto  ditto    . 

Do.  Rs.  7-8  ditto  ditto. 

Do.  Rs.  10  ditto  ditto  . 


Tanna  Collbctoratb. 

Talooka  Suryan. — School  at  Dhanoo. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Dhanoo  , .. 

School  at  Movjay  Dekaree. 

Villagers  of  Deharee         


"Money 


Do. 


Talooka  Mahim. — School  at  Cusba 
Tarropoor. 


Villagers  of  Tarrapoor 

School  at  Mahim* 
R.  W.  Hunter;  Esq.,  2nd  Assist.  Collector. 

Carried  over.. Rs. 


Do. 


Do. 


Rs.    a.  p. 


206  15 
60  2 

O 
O 

190  10 

3 

60 

0 

O 

103  10 

7 

90 

0 

O 

21 

9  10 

83 

9 

9 

65 

0 

O 

76 

0 

O 

103 

6 

4 

106    0    0 


60  11     3 


122  13    0 


60    0    0 


338    8     3 
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Annual  Valve. 

Rs.    a.    p. 
1,350    0    0 


14    9 


Jtar  what  Period  to  continue. 


From  29th  December  1856  to 
28th  December  1861. 

From  2nd  February   1837  to 
1st  February  1859. 


From  1st  May  1855  to  30th 

April  I860. 
From  6th  February  1857  to  5th 

February  1862. 
From  5th  November  1856  to 

4th  November  1858. 


From  4th  May  1857  to  8th  July 
1857,  and  then  discontinued, 


From  18th  March  1857  to  17th 

March  1862. 
From  20th  April  1857  to  19th 

April  1862. 
From  21st  April  1857  to  19th 

April  1862. 
From  27th  April  1857  to  20tli 

April  1862. 


Remarka. 


During   the  existence  of  the 
School. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


2,348  14    9 


For  the  Schoolmaster's  Pay  and  Petty 
Supply  allowance. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Contribution  towards  building  a  School- 
house. 
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Name  of  Donor. 

Description  of  Donation. 

Rs. 

a.     p. 

Brought  over.. Rs. 

338 

8    3 

Talooka  Colwun. — School  at  Oogra. 

Martand  Wittul  and  others 

Nague  Gullachund            

S  Money     

}  2  chairs  and  1  table 
House          

65 

7 
•  ■  •  • 

11     2 

8     0 

Talooka  Mo  or  bar. — School  at  Cusba 
Moor  bar. 

Duttatry  Mackoond  Deahpandy  and  others. 

Money < 

109 
68 

O     0 

12     0 

School  at  Cusba  Kenowly. 

The  School  Committee 

Do 

72 

0     0 

School  at  Mouyay  Soe. 

The  School  Committee 

Do 

54 

0     0 

School  at  Movjay  Seerone. 

The  School  Committee 

Do.          

70 

3     1 

Talooka  Cullian. 

H.  B.  Boswell,  Esq.,  1st  Assistant  Collector. 
Captain  C.  W.  Walker,  Superintendent  of 

Tanna  Police. 
Lieutenant  J.  Harpiir,  Assistant  do.  do.. 
Raosaheb  Ramchunder  Dewrao  Gooptay, 

Mamlutdar. 
Raosaheb  Shreedhur  Ladkoo,  Moonsiff . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.           

55 
50 

20 
25 

25 

0    0 
0    0 

0    0 
0     0 

0     0 

Talooka  Bhewndy, 

School  Committee 

Do | 

54 
10 

4     7 
0     0 

Talooka  SaUette.— School  at  Cusba 
Bandora. 

Do 

68 
2 
7 

8     0 
8     0 
0    0 

An  tone  Manoe)  De  Monte  . . 

Merwanjte  Sapoorjee        

1  chair         

1  chair  and  1  table.. 

Carried  o?er..Rs. 

1,085 

15     1 
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Annual  Value. 

Por  what  Period  to  continue. 

Remarks. 

Rs.    a.    p. 

2,348  14    9 

i 

.... 

During  the  existence  of  the  S 
School.                              1 

For  the  Schoolmaster's  Pay  5  for  the  use 

of  the  School. 
The  house  has  been  given  rent  free  during 

the  existence  of  the  School. 

..,. 

During  the  existence  of  the  t 

School.                               1 

S 

1 

Por  the  Schoolmaster's  Pay  and  Petty 

Supply  allowance. 
For  building  a  School-house,  contributed 

by  the  Ryots. 

.... 

During  the  existence    of  the 
School. 

For  the  Schoolmaster's  Pay. 

.... 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

.... 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

•  • . . 

For  constructing  a  School-house. 
Ditto. 

.... 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

•  •  •  • 

Ditto. 

! 

i 
t 

During  the   existence  of  the 
School. 

For  Schoolmaster's  Pay  and  Petty  Sup- 
ply allowance. 

• .  •• 

Ditto 

For  the  Schoolmaster's  Pay. 
Ditto  use  of  the  Schoolmaster. 
Ditto. 

2,348  14    9 
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Name  of  Donor. 


Description  of  Donation. 


Brought  over.. Rs. 
School  at  Moujay  Joo. 
Pandoorung  Hnrjee 
School  Committee 

School  at  Moujay  Oorao. 

Antone  Francis  Henrique  and  others  . . 

School  at  Moujay  Malad. 


Money         

1  table,  1  cheat,  and  1  chair, 


1  table,  1  chair,  and  1  chest. 


Cursetjee  Ardesher 


School  at  Pitta  Oorun. 
The  Inhabitants     .. 


Money 
1  Table 
1  Chair       .. 

1  Chest 

2  Benches 

1  Board  with  horse 


Monthly  8  Rupees . 


School  at  Mora  Bunder. 
The  Inhabitants 


Money 


Talooha  Tulloja.— School  at  Cusba 
Shaboj. 


The  Inhabitants 


Do. 


Talooha  PanweU.— School  at  Cu$ba 
PantoeU. 


Town  People         

School  at  Moujay  Pulluipay. 
Bojajee  Govind  Kurdeekur 

Carried  over..Rs. 


Do. 


Do. 


Ra.  a.  p. 
1,085  16     1 

61     7     5 

5  6     3 

47    6  11 

6  0    0 


68    0 

5  0 

6  0 
6'0 
S  0 
0    8 


06    0    0 


68  15  11 


65  14  11 


60    0    0 


18    0    0 


1,582  10    6 
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Annual  Value. 


Rs.  a.  p. 
2,848  14    9 


2,348  14    9 


For  what  Period  to  continue. 


During  the  existence  of  the 
School. 


Daring  the  existence  of  the 
School, 


Daring  the  existence  of 
School. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Daring  the  continuance  of  the 
School. 


Ditto 


Remarks. 


For  the  Schoolmaster's  Pay. 
For  the  use  of  the  School. 

For  the  Schoolmaster's  Pay. 
For  the  use  of  the  School. 

For  the  Schoolmaster's  Pay. 
For  the  use  of  the  School. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


the  Schoolmaster's  Pay  Rs.  6  per 
month,  paid  direct.      . .  Rs.  60 

Petty  Supply  allowance  at 
8  annas  per  month      .  •  6 

House  rent  at  2-8  do.  do.        30 


0    0 


Rs..  96    0    0 


Schoolmaster's  Pay  paid  di- 
rect         Rs.  56  16  11 

Petty   Supply    allowance 
paid  direct        ..         ..         12    0    0 

Rs..  68  15  11 


For  the  Schoolmaster's  Pay  and  Petty 
Supply  allowance. 


For  the  Schoolmaster's  Pay. 


Ditto. 
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Name  of  Donor. 


Description  of  Donation. 


Brought  over. . Rs. 


The  Villagers 

School  at  Moitfay  Ooolsoonday. 

The  Villager* j 

School  at  Woujay  Raway. 
The  Villager! 

School  at  Moyjay  Saee. 
The  Villagers         


Money 


Do 

1  table,  2  chairs,  and  1  Box. 


Money 


Do. 


Talooka  Nuirapoor. — Schootat  Moujay 
Duhewly* 

Parents  of  the  School  boys       . .       ' . .  • 

School  at  Moujay  Khalapoor. 

Parents  of  the  School  boys 

School  at  Movjay  Khopuly. 

Parents  of  the  School  boys- 

Schootat  Movjay  Chowk. 

Parents  of  the  School  boys 

Talooka  SanJuee.— School  at  Cu*ba 
Nagotna. 


Do 

1  table  and  2  chairs 


Money 


The  Inhabitants 


Talooka  Rygur. — School  at  Cusba 
Nattay. 

The  Villagers         

Belgaum  Collector  4te, 

Padskapoor  District. 
Villagers  of  Padshapoor 


Carried  over . .  Rs. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Pay  of  the  Schoolmaster  in- 
cluding contingent  ex- 
penses. 


Rs.    a.     p. 

1,582  lO    6 
46    4     7 


95    4     7 
15    o    a 


80  13     6 


8     0 


6*    0 
7    0 

0 
0 

130    0 

0 

862    0 

0 

54    0 

0 

167  15 

6 

72    0 

0 

39  14    0 


39  14    0 
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Annual  Value. 

For  what  Period  to  continue. 

Remarks. 

Rs.    a. 

P- 

9,343  14 

9 

During  the  continuance  of  the 
School. 

For  the  Schoolmaster'*  Pay. 

Ditto- 

Ditto. 

>                !!.". 

For  the  use  of  the  Schoolmaster 
School. 

and* 

»• . . 

During  the  continuance  of  the 
School. 

Ditto*  Pay  of  the  Schoolmaster. 

•  •  ■  • 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto    .. 

Ditto. 

.... 

Ditto  use  of  the  School. 

.... 

During  the  continuance  of  the 
School. 

For  the  pay  of  the  Schoolmaster 
Petty  supply  allowance. 

and: 

.... 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

.... 

Ditto. 

.... 

Daring  the  continuance  of  the 
School. 

Ditto. 

*,£46*  8 

7 

For  the  Schoolmaster's  Pay. 

.... 

To  the  Sltt  March  1858. 

4,895    7 

4 
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Name  of  Donor. 


Description  of  Donation. 


Brought  over..Rs. 
«         Sumpgaum  District. 
Villagers  of  Sumpgaum    . . 

Beedee  District. 
Villagers  of  Cusba  Beedee 
Villagers  of  Jambootee 


Do. 
Do. 


of  Cusba  Khanapoor 
of  Kittoor 


Pursgurh  District. 
Villagers  of  Cusba  Somuduttee 
Do.  do.     Moorgood 

Chickadee  District. 

Villagers  of  Cusba  Chickodee 
Do.      ofSunkeahwar  .. 


Do. 
Do. 


of  Neepanee 
of  Hookerree 


BagvXkote  District. 


Villagers  of  Cusba  Bagulkote 
Do.      of  Beelzee 


Badamee  District. 
Villagers  of  Badamee 


Do.      of  Gooladgood 
Do.      of  PurvuUee 


Hoongood  District. 
Villagers  of  Hoongood 
Do.      of  Annuntpoor  the  Ilkal  Mahal. 

Carried  over.. Ra. 


Pay  of  the  Schoolmaster  in- 
cluding contingent  ex- 
penses. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Pay  of  the  Schoolmaster  . . 


Ditto    Including  contin- 
gent expenses. 
Ditto. 


Pay  of  the  Schoolmaster 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 


For  the  erection  of  a  School* 
room. 

Ditto 


Rs.    a.  p. 
39  14     O 


75    0     0 


03  4  0 

76  14  0 

87  8  0 
61  0  0 

137  6  0 

77  8  0 

126  15  0 
144  8  0 

270  0  0 
108  0  0 

150  10  0 
40  8  0 

75  0  0 

45  6  0 

20  12  0 

214  4  0 

1,844  14  0 
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Annual  Value. 

For  what  Period  to  continue. 

Remarks. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

• 

4,695 

7 

4 

.... 

5  years  from  1857-58. 

. 

.... 

During  the   existence  of   the 
School. 
Ditto. 

.... 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

.... 

From  25th  July  1856  to  24th 

June  1861. 
From   1st  May  1856  to  Slot 

July  1861. 

a 

.... 

5  years,  from  1st  January  1855. 
From  1st  October  1856  to  30th 

September  1861. 
5  years,  from  1st  August  1856. 
Annually. 

.... 

5  years,  from  16th  June  1856. 
From  22nd  December  1856  to 
21st  December  1861'. 

.... 

For  5  years,  from  1st  Septem- 
ber 1856. 

Ditto. 

Collections  have  not  been  received  from 
the    Committee,  and    therefore     no 
amount  has  been  credited. 

.... 

5  years,  from  8th  August  1856. 

.... 

From  1st  of  September  1856 
to  31st  of  August  1861. 

• 

4,885 

7 

4 
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Name  of  Donor. 


Description  of  Donation. 


Brought  over. .  Rs. 
Qohdh  District. 


Villagers  of  Cuba  Gokak 
Do.  do.     Yadwad 

Uthnee  District. 

Villagers  of  Cusba  Uthnee 

Political  Aobnt  Kattywar. 

H.  H.  the  Nuwab  of  Joonaghur  for  Sum- 
vat  1914. 

The  Thakore  of  Bhownuggur  ditto 

H.  H.  the  Jam  of  Nuwanaggur  for  8am- 

▼at  1913  and  1014.      .. 

The  Chief  of  Porebunder  for  Sumvut  1913. 

The  Chief  of  Qondul  for  Sumvut  1913  and 

1914. 

Do.     of  Morevee  for  Sumvut  1913  . 

Do.      of  Jaitpoor  from  Sumvut  1911 

to  Sumvut  1914. 
Do.      of  Limree  for  Sumvut  1914 
Do.      ofWudwan   for  Sumvut  1913 

and  1914. 
Do.      ofPalitana   ditto   ditto 
Do.      ofJusdban    ditto 'ditto 
Do.      of  Than  Lucktur  from  8umvut 
1909  to  Sumvut  1913. 

Candbish  Collbctoratb. 
Talooka  Nusseerabad. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Cusba  Nusseerabad  . . 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  following  Talookas. 
Bhurgaum 

Nundoorbar 

Thalnair         

Tawul  

Sowda  

Nusseerabad 

Errondole       , 


Carried  over.. Rs. 


Pay  of  the  Schoolmaster  . . 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Yearly  Money  Subscriptions 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


For  constructing  a  Building 
for  the  Vernacular  School 


For  Pay  and    Contingent 
)>    Charges  of  the  School- 


Rs.  a.  p. 

1,844  14    0 


S18    6    2 
36    0    0 


90    6    0 


1,000    0    0 


1,004  0  0 

2,000  0  0 

500  0  0 

1,000  0  0 

600  0  0 

986  12  0 

300  0  O 

600  0  0 

800  0  0 

400  0  0 

1,000  0  0 


272  IS     O 


972  10     0 
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Annual  Value. 

For  what  Period  to  continue. 

Remarks. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

4,895    7    4 

Prom  1856  to  1860. 

• 

•  •  •  • 

During  the  existence  of  the 
School. 

2,i89  10    2 

5  years  from  1st  Sept.  1856. 

As  long  as  the    Edacationa) 
Department  exists   in   this 
Province. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

»# 

Ditto. 

*                  • 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

10,089  12    0 

•  •  •  • 

Pending  the  completion  of  the 
Building. 

.... 

This  is  dependent  on  the  will 
of  the  Ryots. 

1,245    6    0 

18,420    3    6 

- 
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Name  of  Donor. 


Description  of  Donation. 


Brought  orer..Rs. 

KURRACHBB   COLLBCTORATB. 

Mulk  Sirdar  Khan  Jeenund  Khan 
Municipality  Kotree  


Ditto        and  Jagheerdar*  Seliman 

Inhabitants  Tatta 

Ditto      Jerruck 


SURAT   COLLBCTORATB. 

Ryots  of  Chowraaee  Purgunna    .. . 

Ditto  Parehole  ditto 

Ditto  Checkle  ditto 

Ditto  Mundvee  ditto 

Ditto  Bugwara  ditto 

Broach  Collbctohatb. 


Ca*h    for   School    purjioses 

generally. 
Cash  towards  Pay  of  School- 
master and  Peon. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Contributions  from  Ryo's 
tor  establUhment  of  new 
School. 

Ditto 

Ditto    .. 

Ditto   '.. 

Ditto    . . 


Broach 

Talooka 

Wagra 

do. 

Anklesur 

do. 

Hansote 

do. 

Jumboosur  do. 

Ahmode 

do. 

Rs. 


US    6! 
I 
90     0     0 

384     O    0  ! 
2.-*     1     0 
105     O     0 


Cash. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


KAIRA   COLLBCTORATB. 


•Nurriad        Talooka 
Kupjarwunjee  do. 
Mahooda  do. 

Thasra  do. 

Boresud  do. 

Matur  do. 


AHMBDABAD  COLLBCTORATB. 

Collector  of  Ahmedabad 


664    9  11 


469  12  0  I 

266     2  0  ! 

182     O  0 

loO  12  S 


174  I      0 

115  12     0 

144  £   11 

16  6     5 

1,077  9     I 

250  0     0 


290  8  10 
5W1  O  O 
889  1.*}  o 
185  O  0 
l.'iO  O  0 
444     6    0 


Total     Rs 
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Annual  Value. 

Jbr  what  Period  to  continue. 

Remarks. 

Rs.     a. 

P- 

18,420    8 

6 

•  •  •  • 

An  annnal  per  centage  on  the 

income  of  their  Jagheers. 
Unlimited. 

911*14 

6 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

• 

.... 

So  long  as  the  Schools   are 
kept  up. 

•  •  • » 
1,732  13 

1 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

5 

4  years 

For  School  purposes. 

1,868*  1 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Dirto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

1,790  11  10 

3,529    1 

2 

38,252  13 

6 
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Kerne  of 
Institution. 


Aden  School. 


Locality 


Aden. 


BIB 


,  Total. 


la.   a.  p. 


91 


11 17    0  10 


Szcenof 
Beceipto 

over 
Charges. 


J' 


Ba.  a.  p. 


40  11    1 


Animal  Cost  of  Edu- 
cating each  PupiL 


I 


Total  Coat. 


84 


Be.  a.  p. 


OS    4    6 


Coat  to  Go- 
vernment. 


25 


Ba.  a.  p. 


MOO 


Bemarkf. 
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APPENDIX    [A]. 


EXTRACT  PARAS.  27,  28,  30—40,  42,  4C— 53,  58—64, 
69—79,  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR  OF 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  No.  735, 

(Dated  29th  March  1858.) 


27.  High  Schools. — In  lieu  of  colleges,  viz.  establishments  affi- 
liated to  the  University,  and  designed  to  train  young  men  up  to  the 
B.  A.  standard,  I  have  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  class  of  schools 
not  named  in  the  Honorable  Court's  Despatch  under  reference,  but 
which  would  be  intermediate  between  colleges  and  the  Zillah  (English) 
schools.  Two  schools  already  exist  which  claim,  rather  than  merit, 
to  be  enrolled  in  this  class,  namely,  the  Central  School  (formerly  the 
School  Branch)  of  the  Elphinstone  Institution,  and  the  Poona  Col- 
lege school  (formerly  designated  the  School  Department  of  the  Poona 
College) .  Two  other  schools,  the  Surat  and  Ahmedabad  Zillah  English 
schools,  being  provided  with  European  head  masters,  have  been  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  the  same  rank,  but  do  not  actually  profess  to 
educate  boys  for  college.  That  is,  they  have  no  "candidate"  class, 
and  do  not  regulate  the  studies  of  their  first  class  by  the  published 
standard  for  junior  college  scholarships. 

28.  Besides  these  four  schools,  at  Bombay,  Poona,  Surat,  and 
Ahmedabad,  there  is  none  that  can  pretend  to  supply  the  University 
with  candidates  for  simple  matriculation,  and  far  less  for  scholarships. 
But  these  schools  themselves,  especially  the  two  in  Guzerat,  are  un- 
fitted for  the  purpose.  I  suggested  (but,  owing  to  the  political  history 

1  A 
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of  the  past  year,  did  not  submit  the  actual  financial  proposition)  to 
establish  a  set  of  high  schools  to  be  formed  by  adding  upper  depart- 
ments to  existing  "English  schools"  and  expressly  designed  to 
train  youths  for  college.  The  high  schools  to  be  founded  at,  1st., 
Bombay ;  2nd,  Poona ;  3rd,  Surat ;  4th,  Ahmedabad ;  5th,  Dhoolia ; 
6th,  Sattara ;  7th,  Ahmednuggur.  If  possible,  the  Sirdars'  school 
(sometimes  called  a  college)  at  Belgaum  to  form  an  eighth.  This 
last,  however,  would  be  under  the  Political  Authorities,  not  the 
Educational  Department. 

30.  I  gather  from  the  tenor  of  the  Court's  Educational  De- 
spatch, that  the  Government  colleges  are  expected  not  only  to  train 
young  men  for  university  degrees,  but  also  to  train  boys  for  university 
matriculation.  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  adding  a  school 
department  to  a  college  for  that  purpose,  provided  always  that,  1st, 
there  is  a  complete  separation  between  the  college  classes  (strictly  so 
called)  and  the  school  classes  (without  which,  as  I  have  found  in  the 
Poona  College,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  appropriate  dis- 
cipline) ;  and,  2nd,  that  the  college  tutors,  or  professors  (I  much 
prefer  the  former  more  accurate  and  unpretending  designation),  are  set 
apart  for  the  instruction  of  the  college  classes,  while  a  practical-trained 
schoolmaster,  with  assistants,  is  engaged  for  the  school  classes.  Any 
confusion  between  the  discipline,  the  course  and  method  of  studies, 
and  the  class  of  teachers  proper  for  boys  and  young  men  is  fatal  to 
the  efficiency  of  both  school  and  college.  I  earnestly  beg  the  aid  of 
Government  in  maintaining  this  principle.  I  would  fix  the  age  of 
sixteen  as  the  minimum  age  (in  England  I  should  say  seventeen,  but 
native  boys  are  more  precocious  than  English  boys),  below  which  no 
boy  should  enter  a  college  or  college  department. 

31.  High  SqhooU. — This  arrangement,  however  (of  adding  a 
school  department  to  the  Government  colleges),  would  give  only  two 
college. schools,  or  high  schools  (viz.  the  Elphinstone  and  Poona 
schools)  in  the  Presidency.  I  do  not  think  this  provision  sufficient. 
There  should  be  at  least  two  such  schools  for  the  whole  of  Guzerat 
and  Kattiawar,  and  four  such  schools  (including  Poona)  for  the 
whole  Deccan.  The  master  of  a  high  school  should  have  not  less 
than  Rs.  300  to  Rs.  400  a  month,  and  should  be  carefully 
selected,  for  he  will  require  qualities  above  those  of  an  ordinary 
trained  schoolmaster,  including  greater  literary  culture  and  general 
refinement. 
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32.  Bombay  High  School. — I  at  first  contemplated  converting  the 
Central  School  of  the  Elphinstone  Institution  into  a  high  school  by 
adding  an  upper  school  to  it ;  and  I  am  still  of  opinion  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  this  would  be  the  best  course  to  follow ;  but 
whenever  a  building  is  constructed  for  the  Elphinstone  College,  I 
should  propose  to  transfer  the  upper  school  to  under  its  roof,  with  the 
title  of  the  ''Elphinstone  College  School,"  after  the  model  of  the 
King's  College  School  in  London,  care  being  taken,  for  reasons  be-* 
fore  mentioned,  to  keep  the  two  institutions  entirely  separate  from 
each  other.  Bombay,  with  its  increasing  educated  population,  can 
well  supply  boys  to  both  the  Central  School  and  a  new  high  school, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  new  high  school 
would  be  defrayed  by  levying  a  fee  of  Rs.  3  from  each  pupil  (the 
fee  at  the  Central  School  is  Rs.  2).  I  show  below*  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  probable  expense  that  would  be  caused  to  Government  by  the 
"  Elphinstone  College  School."  I  calculate  eighty  boys  as  attending 
the  school,  and  paying  a  fee  of  Rs.  3  each.  I  would  reduce  the  first 
assistant  at  the  Central  School  (the  master  of  the  "  candidate  class") 
from  Rs.  250  to  Rs.  150,  making  a  saving  of  Rs.  100  a  month.  The 
estimated  net  charge  to  Government  would  thus  be  Rs.  360  a  month. 

33.  Poona  High  School— The  present  "  Poona  College  School " 
affords  the  obvious  ground-work  for  a  high  school.  Government  have 
already  expressed  their  opinion,  in  a  letter  to  the  Government  of 
India  on  the  expenditure  necessary  for  this  purpose.  (  Fide  No.  1 602, 
dated  22nd  June  1857.)  I  would  be  content  with  a  somewhat 
smaller  scale. 

*  ELPHIN8TOME  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 


Set  off  per  mensem. 
Saving  Central  School....  Rs.  100 


Charge  per  mensem. 

Head  Master   Rs.  400 

Assistant  (Murathee) „    100 

Do.      (Guzerathee)    „    100 

Servants,  Rent,  fco „    100 

Total.... Rs.  700 


Increase • Rs.  000 

Deduct  estimated  fees „    S40 

Estimated  increase  of  expenditure    Rs.  96? 
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34.  In  a  note*  is  a  rough  estimate  of  the  net  cost  thence  resulting 
to  Government,  which  will  amount  to  Bs.  70.  I  reckon  forty  fee- 
paying  pupils  (Bs.  2  each),  and  ten  "  poor  scholars"  free. 

35.  (3.)  Surat  High  Schools. — The  addition  of  an  upper  divi- 
sion to  the  Surat  English  school  may  he  effected  by  an  expenditure 
roughly  estimated  as  Rs.  130  a  month  net.f 

36.  (4.)  Ahmedabad  High  School. — The  net  expense  of  raising 
the  Ahmedabad  English  school  into  a  high  school  is  roughly 
estimated  as  Bs.  40  a  month.  J 


*  Poona  College  School. 


Present  Scale  per  mensem. 
Head  Master As.  250 


Proposed. 
Head  Master 


Rj.  400 


Increase  RS.  150 

Deduct  estimated  fees  „      80 

Estimated  increase  of  expenditure   Rs.    70 


t  Surat  High  School. 


Present  Scale. 

Head  Master Rs.  250 

Assistants  „  270 

R8....520 


Proposed. 

Head  Master   Rs.  850 

Master  of  Lower  School ....  „  250 

Assistants „   190 

Contingencies „     10 


RS....800 


Increase Rs.  280 

Deduct  estimated  fees „    150 


Estimated  increase Rs. 


.130 


t  Ahmedabad  High  School. 


Present  Scale. 

Head  Master Rs.300 

Assistant „     50 

Monitors... „     40 

RS....890 


Proposed. 

Head  Master    Rs.350 

Master  of  Lower  8chool  ....  „  100 
Assistants „    40 


RS....400 


Increase • Rs.  100 

Deduct  fees    „    00 

.40 


Estimated  increase Rs. 
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37.  (5.)  Jhmednuggur  High  School. — The  net  expense  of 
establishing  the  Ahmednuggur  English  school  on  the  footing  of  a 
high  school  is  roughly  estimated  as  Bs.  185  a  month.* 

38.  (6.)  Dhoolia. — The  additional  expenditure  required  at 
Dhoolia  is  roughly  estimated  to  amount  to  Rs.  285  a  month  net.f 

39.  (7.)  Sattara. — The  requisite  expenditure  at  Sattara  may  be 
estimated  at  Us.  285  a  month.  J 

*  Ahmbdnuggur  High  8chool. 


Present  Scale. 

Head  Master Rs.  200 

Assistants   „     15 

Rs....215 


Proposed. 

Head  Master  Rs.  300 

Master  of  Lower  School....  „  100 

Assistants ,,     40 

Contingencies „     10 

Ha.... 450 


Increase Rs.  236 

Deduct  estimated  fees ••     50 


Estimated  increase .Rs. 


.185 


t  Dhoolia 
Present  Scale. 

Head  Master Rs.  100 

t  ditto  „     15 


•  •  •  •    99 

RS....115 


Proposed. 

Head  Master    

Master  of  Lower  School . 


Contingencies 


.Rs.300 
.  „  100 
40 
10 


» 


RS....450 


Increase   . .  • 
Deduct  fees  . 


Rs.335 
„    50 


Estimated  increase Rs..285 

%  Sattara. 


Present  Scale. 

Head  Master Rs.  100 

Assistant „     15 

Rs.  115 


Proposed. 

Head  Master    

Master  of  Lower  School  .. 

Assistants 

Contingencies 


» 


Rs.  300 
100 
40 
10 

450 


Increase  Rs.335 

Dednctfees • „     50 

Estimated  increase Rs,  285 
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40.  '  The  total  additional  expenditure  therefore  required  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  complete  set  of  high  schools  for  the  whole  Presidency 
would  amount,  according  to  my  estimate,  to  about  Its.  1,455  per  men- 
sem, or  Rs.  1 7,460  per  annum;*  an  expenditurewhichwouldbe  produc- 
'  rive  of  really  immense  educational  consequences,  and  yet  is  not  much 
more  than  the  cost  of  a  single  "provincial  college"  of  the  lowest  grade,  f 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  nor  should  it  be  permitted,  that  the  whole 
of  the  expense  shpuld  fall  on  Government.  At  Dhoolia  and  Ahmed- 
nuggur  there  already  are  school  funds  in  existence,  which,  no  doubt, 
would  be  applicable  to  the  elevation  of  their  schools.  But  even  if  it 
were,  the  return  to  the  State,  in  the  number  of  European  trained  na- 
tive servants,  would  be  well  worth  the  outlay.  I  therefore  earnestly 
recommend  that,  when  financial  considerations  permit,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  instruct  the  educational  inspectors  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  people  of  the  several  cities  above  mentioned,  with  the  view 
of  persuading  them  to  raise  local  funds  in  aid  of  the  proposed  State 
expenditure  (which  may  be  limited  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  necessary 
additional  outlay),  and  to  frame  a  detailed  proposal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  each  high  school  on  the  scale  which  I  have  specified. 

42.  According  to  my  proposal  the  lower  division  of  each  high 
school  would  be  a  "  superior  Anglo- Vernacular  school."     The  total 


* 

GroM  increase. 

Estimated  increase. 

Bombay      High  School    . 

...  Rs.  600 

Rs.  360 

Poona.            .  ditto 

...     |,    160 

„      70 

Sural                ditto 

...     „    280 

„    130 

Ahmedabad      ditto 

...     „    100 

„      40 

Ahmednuggur  ditto 

...     „    235 

»    185 

Dhoolia            ditto 

...     „    335 

„    285 

Sattara             ditto 

...     „    335       • 

„    285 

Total  per  mensem. 

.Rs..  2,035 

1,355 

Per  annum. 

.Rs.  24,420 

Rs.  16,260 

t  One  Principal Rs.  600 

Two  Professors    „    850 

Native  teachers  (contingencies) ........     „   200 

Per  mensem.. Rs..  1,650 
Deduct  estimated  fees Rs.  150 

Netcost ... Rs.  1,500 
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number  of  schools  of  this  grade  would  be,  omitting  the  Presidency 
town  and  the  Political  districts,  as  follows : —  • 

1 .  Lower  school  of  Poona     high  school. 

2.  Ditto  Ahmednuggur  ditto. 

3.  Ditto  Sural  ditto; 

4.  Ditto  Ahmedabad  ditto. 

5.  Ditto  Sattara       \  ditto. 

6.  Ditto  Dhoolia      *  ditto. 

7.  Poona  English  (late  Branch)  school. 

8.  Zillah  school,  Broach. 

9.  Ditto  Kaira. 

10.  Ditto  Sholapore. 

11.  Ditto  Tanna. 

12.  Ditto  Rutnagherry. 

13.  Ditto  Dharwar. 

46.  The  lowest  salary  that  will  at  present  command  and  retain 
the  services  of  a  person  moderately  capable  of  giving  a  complete  course 
of  commercial  instruction  in  English  in  the  Mofussil,  and  fit  to  take 
sole  charge  of  a  school,  is  Us.  .70  a  month.  Should  .the  English 
training  school  be  founded,  I  think  that  native  apprenticed  teachers 
will  be  procurable  from  it,  who,  after  probation  as  assistant  masters  on 
small  salaries  as  Bs.  20  or  Rs.  30,  would  serve  permanently  as  head 
masters  on  Rs.  50  a  month.  European  schoolmasters,  trained  in 
the  school,  would  probably  require  from  Rs.'  100  to  Rs.  200  when 
permanently  appointed  head  masters.  • 

47  The  type  of  a  Zillah  English  school  establishment,  as  settled 
by  the  late  Board  of  Education,  is  as  follows : — 

Head  Master . .  Rs.  100 

One  Assistant  Master „      15 

With  an  indefinite  number  of  monitors. 

48.  Superior  Anglo-Vernacular  Schools. — After  considerable 
reflection  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lowest  scale  on 
which  a  tolerably  efficient  Zillah  or  superior  Anglo-Vernacular  school 
can  at  present  be  supported  is  as  follows : — 

One  Ilead  Master Rs.  /0  a  month. 

One  Assistant  ditto  (where  there  are  more  than  40  boys). .   „  25        „ 
Contingencies »     5        „ 

Total  Rs..      100 
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49.  Such  a  school  would  be  as  good  as  most  of  our  English 
schools  are  at  present,  but  it  would  not  satisfy  a  public-spirited 
community.  The  following  scale  may  be  considered  as  the  maximum 
attainable  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  by  co-operation 
between  the  people  and  the  Government : — » 

One  Head  Master  (European,  country-trained). . . .  Rs.  200 

One  1st  Assistant  (Native) „    100 

Junior  Assistants  (4)  and  contingencies „    100 

Rupees....  400 

50.  I  think  Zillah  schools  may  be  allowed  to  range  between  the 
limits  thus  marked  out ;  the  amount  of  the  Government  grant  to 
each  being  determined  on  the  following  principles  : — 

51.  The  minimum  assignment  should  be  fixed  invariably  at 
Rs.  50;  a  sum  which,  added  to  the  school  fees,  would,  as 
I  calculate,  support  a  school  on  the  lowest  efficient  scale.  In  all 
cases  where  no  local  effort  is  made  in  aid  of  the  Government  grant, 
I  would  levy  a  fee  of  one  rupee,  and  grant  no  "  poor  scholar- 
ships." I  believe  that  the  fees,  added  to  the  Government  grant  of 
Rs.  50,  would  support  a  school  on  the  scale  first  above  specified, 
with  or  without  the  assistant  master,  according  to  the  number 
of  pupils. 

52.  But  where  the  community  is  willing  to  make  pecuniary 
sacrifices  for  the  improvement  of  their  schools,  I  think  policy  calls  on 
the  Government,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  meet  them  with  a  grant- 
in-aid  ;  and  I  therefore  suggest  that  any  local  contribution,  guaranteed 
by  actual  deposit  or  other  approved  security  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
should  be  met  by  a  proportional  grant,  say  one-third  from  the  Go- 
vernment, in  addition  to  the  original  Rs.  50,  provided  always  that  the 
total  grant  shall  not  exceed  Rs.  75  per  mensem.  In  such  a  school 
the  fee  should  be  reduced  to  six  annas  or  eight  annas,  according  as 
the  head  master  is  a  Native  or  a  European,  and  a  per-centage  (calcu- 
lated on  the  fee-payers)  of  twenty  or  fifteen  "  poor  scholars,"  appoint- 
ed by  open  examination,  should  be  allowed,  according  to  the  arrange*- 
ment  at  present  existing  in  partially  self-supporting  schools.  Schools 
of  various  degrees  of  excellence  would  thus  be  formed,  whose 
graduation  would  be  determined  by  a  natural,  and,  as  I  believe,  a 
sound  principle. 
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53.  The  following  table  shows  what  would  be  the  immediate 
result  of  applying  the  principle  above  laid  down  to  the  sup* 
port  of  the  present  Zillah  schools.  I  omit  the  Zillah  schools  at 
Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Dhoolia,  Sattara,  and  Ahmednuggur,  the 
estimated  net  expense  of  remodelling  which  has  been  already 
set  forth.  The  lower  division  of  each  high  school,  as  I  have 
said,  will  correspond  to  an  ordinary  Zillah  or  superior  Anglo- 
Vernacular  school  : — 


Tanna 

Rutnagherry 
Broach   .... 

Kaira 

Sholapoor  . . 
Dharwar. .  . . 


Present  grant 
from  Govern- 
ment. 


Us.  a.  p. 


50 
100 
100 


42  8 
50  0 
20    0 


Proposed 

grant. 


Rs.  a.  p. 


50   0 
50   0 


50   0   0 
50   0    0 

0 

0 


50 
50 


Balance,  Decrease. 


Increase. 


Rs.  a.  p. 

7    8   0 
30   0   0 


37    8    0 
62    8   0 


Decrease. 


Rs.  a.  p. 

50  6  0 
50  0  0 


100  0  0 


58.  Inferior  Jnglo-Vernaeular  Schools.  Pergunna  or  Talooka 
Schools. — I  would  also  retain  this  class  of  schools  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Erskine,  but  under  the  alternative  title  of  "  Inferior 
Anglo- Vernacular  schools."  There  should  be  one  at  all  Talooka 
stations,  but,  I  think,  not  exclusively  at  Talooka  stations.*  I 
prefer  to  distinguish  our  schools  by  the  class  of  instruction  given 
in  them  rather  than  by  territorial  designations.  Such  no- 
menclature is  more  easily  understood,  more  comprehensive,  and 
more  invariably  applicable.  I  have  thus  classified  the  instruction 
given  at  present  in  our  Government  schools  (below  the  grade  of 
high  schools)  :  — 

*  I  think  that  a  few  additional  superior  Anglo-Vernacular  schools  should 
be  founded  at  important  places,  not  Zillah  stations,  including  Nassick  and 
Pandurpoor,  which  cities  are  at  present  centre?  of  influence  unfavourable  to 
civilisation. 

2  A 
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Fee  payable. 
f  1.  Elementary  vernacular    \  anna  per  mensem. 

Vernacular..^' Adi7anccd        ditto  1    » 

J  o.      ditto        special  subjects  (as  Re- 

V>        gulationa,  &c.)    2    „ 

Inferior  Anglo- 1  A        ,.  ,  „  „     ..  . 

Vernacular,     j4-      ditto    elements  of  English ... .   3    „ 


Superior    An-  f  °*  &ame  M  4»  out  where  the  master 

glo-Vernacu- <      is  particularly  competent 4    „ 

***•  ^  6.  AdvancedEngliah(native  masters)  6    „ 

r7.      ditto     (European  master)  eight 

F    ..  ,  J     annas,  or  where  there  is  no  local 

°         "'•  \     contribution    in  aid  of  the    Go- 

V.     vernment  grant 1  rupee. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  this  classification  is  not  theoretically 
framed,  but  adapted  to  the  actual  facts,  and  is  approved  by  the 
subordinate  officers  in  the  department. 

59.  No.  1  represents  the  teaching  given  in  a  fair  indigenous 
school,  and  the  lowest  classes  of  Government  vernacular  schools.  I 
have  desired  that  wherever  there  is  an  indigenous  school  in  exist- 
ence, our  schools  should  decline  to  receive  pupils  who  have  not 
learned  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  numbers.  Where, 
however,  this  elementary  instruction  might  be  given  by  a  Govern- 
ment school,  I  thought  half  an  anna  a  month  a  sufficient  fee. 

60.  No.  2  represents  the  ordinary  instruction  given  in  our  "  ver- 
nacular schools,"  the  fee  charged  in  which  is  generally  one  anna. 
I  considered  that  no  more  should  be  charged,  except  where  some 
special  subject  (as  Government  accounts,  Revenue  Survey  Rules, 
Regulations,  &c.)  is  added  to  the  general  course.  In  that  case  I 
thought  that  two  annas  might  fairly  be  levied  (No.  3). 

61.  Nos.  4  and  5  represent  an  increasing  class  of  schools,  nomi- 
nally "  vernacular,"  but  in  which  the  master  teaches  English  some- 
times for  private  remuneration  to  his  elder  pupils.  The  fee  for  such 
elementary  English  teaching,  combined  with  vernacular,  I  have 
allowed  to  range  between  three  and  four  annas,  according  to  the 
master's  ability,  to  be  settled  by  the  inspector  and  school  committee 
in  each  case. 

62.  Nos.  6  and  7  represent  the  Anglo-Vernacular  teaching  given 
in  our  Zillah  "  English  "  schools.  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  make 
a  distinction  between  European  and  native   teaching   of  English, 
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charging  eight  annas  for  the  former  and  six  annas  for  the  latter,  and 
I  have  reserved  the  right  of  charging  a  fee  of  one  rupee  when  the 
whole  charge  of  the  school  is  borne  by  Government. 

63.  My  classification  may  be  thus  compared  with  Mr.  Erskine's  :— 

Nos.  1  and  2,  Village  schools. 
No.  3,  Town  schools. 

Nos.  4  and  5,  Pergunna  schools. 
Nos.  6  and  7,  Zillah  schools. 

64.  The  items  do  not  exactly  correspond,  for  Mr.  Erskine  con- 
templated the  giving  of  English  instruction  in  some  of  the  town 
schools.  The  Honorable  Court  think  it  "  doubtful  whether  instruc- 
tion in  English  should  be  afforded  in  the  Pergunna  schools,  at  least 
as  a  general  rule."  I  beg  respectfully  to  express  my  opinion  that 
where  the  master  can  teach  English  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

69.  I  recommend,  then,  that  the  Talooka  or  Pergunna  schools 
should  be  designated  "  Inferior  Anglo-Vernacular  schools,"  and 
should  be  established  on  such  a  scale  as  to  give  them  a  master  who 
can  teach  the  elements  of  English,  together  with  a  complete  vernacular 
education  ;  and  I  think  they  may  be  supported  on  the  compound 
principle  which  I  suggested  for  the  superior  Anglo- Vernacularschools. 
The  minimum  establishment  should  be : — 

Head  Master Rs.  15    0    0 

One  PupU  Teacher „     2    8    0 

Contingencies  .  •. „     2    8    0 

Rs..  20    0    0 

The  maximum  in  any  case  would  probably  not  exceed, — 

Head  Master Rs.  30 

One  Assistant  „   10 

Two  Pupil  Teachers „     5 

Contingencies „     5 

Rs..   50 

A  fee  of  two  annas,  three  annas,  or  four  annas,  should  be  levied, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  school. 

70.  An  invariable  Government  grant  of  Rs.  1 5  should  be  made 
to  each  school,  with  the  addition  of  one  rupee  to  every  three  rupees 
raised  by  local  subscription,  so  that,  however,  Rs.  20  be  not  exceeded 
(including  the  original  grant  of  Rs.  15). 
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71.  This  class  of  schools  would  correspond  to  the  Tehsilee 
schools  of  the  North- West  Provinces,  which  the  Honorable  Court 
recommend  for  imitation.  They  would  be  slightly  more  expensive 
(the  average  cost  of  a  Tehsilee  school  to  Government  is  Rs.  13,  and 
the  average  gross  expense  is  Rs.  19  per  mensem),  but  I  apprehend 
they  would  be  higher  in  character  than  the  Tehsilee  schools. 

72.  Vernacular  Schools,  Town  Schools,  and  Village  Schools, — I 
concur  with  the  Honorable  Court  in  thinking  it  unadvisable  to 
recognise  an  order  of  "town  schools,"  spread  equally  over  the 
country  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  or  four  "  village  schools" 
Such  elaboration  is  excessive.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  always 
will  be  (and  should  be)  the  case,  that  village  schools  will  differ  from 
each  other  in  importance  ;  and  I  strongly  recommend  that,  where  a 
local  community  are  desirous  of  improving  their  vernacular  school, 
Government  should  help  them  on  the  system  I  have  before  recom- 
mended. 

73.  The  present  vernacular  schools  should  be  maintained  as 
models  for  imitation.  There  should  be  three  or  four  in  each 
Talooka ;  and  by  degrees  the  present  expenditure  of  Government  on 
vernacular  schools  should  be  re-distributed  and  spread  equally  over 
the  country.  "Whenever,  by  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  a  wholly 
supported  school,  or  by  remodelling  a  partially  supported  school,  it 
becomes  possible  to  save  funds  sufficient  to  plant  a  village  school  in 
a  neglected  district,  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  do  so.  I 
would  ask  that  a  general  authority  in  that  sense  should  be  conceded 
to  the  Educational  Department,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  local 
Government. 

74.  The  minimum  establishment  of  a  Government  vernacular 
school  should  be : — 

One  Master Rs.  8 

Contingencies    „     1 

Total  cost,  Rs. .   9 

The  maximum  will  probably  not  exceed  : — 

One  Head  Master    Rs.  12    0    0 

One  Assistant „      5    0    0 

Contingencies „      1    8    0 

Total  cost,  Rs..   18    8    0 
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There  should  be  a  uniform  Government  allowance  of  Rs.  6  to 
every  vernacular  school,  with  the  addition  of  one  rupee  for  every 
three  rupees  subscribed  by  the  people,  so  that,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment grant  should  in  no  case  exceed  Rs.  9  per  mensem. 

75.  On  this  system  the  number  of  vernacular  schools  may  by 
degrees  be  considerably  enlarged,  and  Government  expenditure  at 
the  same  time  slightly  decreased  without  any  loss,  but  rather  a  gain 
in  point  of  efficiency,  as  the  old  masters  die  off  and  new  ones  are 
appointed.  A  system  of  certificates  for  masters,  which  is  under  pre- 
paration in  this  office,  together  with  improved  vernacular  training 
schools  for,  1st,  Murathee ;  2nd,  Guzerathee ;  3rd,  Canarsee ;  4th, 
Hindoostanee  vernacular  schoolmasters  (a  subject  on  which  I  shall 
separately  address  Government),  will  supply  the  conditions  essential 
for  its  complete  success. 

76.  I  have  thus  completed  a  review  of  the  Government  schools 
in  this  Presidency,  and  proposed  measures  for  their  classification  and 
more  equal  distribution  over  the  country.*  It  will  further  be  ob- 
served that  under  the  heads  of  colleges,  high  schools,  superior  and 
inferior  Anglo- Vernacular  schools,  I  have  contemplated  an  adequate 
provision  for  the  present  wants  of  the  whole  Presidency.  An  adequate 
State  provision,  under  the  head  of  vernacular  schools,  it  would  be 
obviously  impossible  to  expect. 

77.  The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  proposed  expenditure  on 
Government  schools  below  the  rank  of  high  schools,  contrasted  with 
the  present  cost  of  the  same. 

78.  To  complete,  therefore,  the  scheme  of  actual  educational  re- 
quirements, a  supplementary  number  of  vernacular  schools,  modelled 
on  the  government  vernacular  schools,  is  required.  It  is  in  discussing 
this  question,  which  cannot  be  fully  considered  without  handling  the 
difficult  subject  of  indigenous  schools,  that  it  will  become  necessary 
to  consider  the  system  of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  which  the 
Honorable  Court  recommend  for  our  imitation. 

79:  I  reserve  that  discussion  as  the  subject  of  another  communi- 
cation. 

•  It  will  be  seen  that  I  virtually  propose  to  supersede  the  partially  self- 
supporting  system,  in  favour  of  a  plan  that  will  ensure  the  permauence  of  good 
schools  independent  of  the  caprices  of  local  communities. 
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Statement  of  proposed  Government  Expenditure  on  Schools  below 
the  rank  of  High  Schools. 

Fixed  grant  of  Rs.  600  per  annum  to 
15  superior  Anglo-Vernacular  (Zillah)  schools Rs.    9,000 

Fixed  grant  of  Rs.  180  per  annum  to 
150  inferior  Anglo-Vernacular  (Talooka)  schools „   27,000 

Fixed  grant  of  Rs.  72  per  annum  to 
500  vernacular  (village  model)  schools „   36,000 

665  schools.    Total  fixed  grants     Ra.   72,000 


Uncertain  Grants  in  aid  of  local  contributions. 

Limit  of  grant  (Ra.  300). 
1 5  superior  Anglo  Vernacular-schools Rs.    4,500    0    0 

Limit  of  grant  (Rs.  60). 
150  inferior  Anglo-Vernacular  schools „     9,000    0    0 

Limit  of  grant  (Rs.  24). 
500  vernacular  schools    „    12,000    0    0 

665  schools.     Limit  of  uncertain  grants    ....   „   25,500     0    0 
Add  fixed  grants. .. .    „   72,000    0    0 

Limit  of  total  expenditure. ...    „   97,500    0    0 
Present  expenditure  on 
486  schools „   88,855  13    6 

a  179  increase  of  No.  1    b  Limit  of  increased  1    •Dm    QCAA     rt     * 
of  schools.      J  expenditure. . .  J   **   8'644     2     6 

a.  The  additional  schools  would  he  placed  in  the  districts  at 
present  unprovided  with  schools  (vide  the  educational  maps  in  my 
Annual  Report  for  1855-56). 

b.  I  think  it  exceedingly  improbable  that  local  contributions  will 
be  forthcoming  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reach  or  even  to  approach 
this  limit.  There  will  probably  be  a  decrease  on  the  present  ex- 
penditure for  some  years  to  come.     The  amount  which  local  corn- 
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munities  at  present  contribute  to  "  partially  self-supporting  schools" 
is  about  Rs.  28,000  per  annum.  Should  the  same  amount  of  local 
liberality  be  maintained  in  future,  a  corresponding  Government  grant 
of  one-third  of  the  amount  might,  according  to  my  proposals,  be 
required,  or  Rs.  9,333. 

(True  extract) 

(Signed)     £.  I.  Howard, 

Director  of  Public  Instruction. 
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APPENDIX  [B]. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ELPHINSTONE  COLLEGE  for  1857-58. 
No.  12  of  1859. 

Elphinstone  College,  Bombay,  19 th  February  1859. 

To  E.  I.  Howard,  Esq., 

Director  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  annual  report,  being 
accompaniment  Part  I.  to  my  letter  No  137,  dated  4th  December 
last.  This,  together  with  Parts  II. — IV.,  and  Appendix  A,  for- 
warded with  said  letter,  completes  the  report  on  the  college  for  the 
official  year  1857-58. 

2.  I  deeply  regret  that  you  should  have  been  put  to  so  much 
inconvenience  by  my  delaying  so  long  to  furnish  it.  For  this  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  offer  an  adequate  apology.  The  following  will,  I 
hope,  be  received  with  indulgence. 

3.  During  the  May  vacation  I  was  prevented  from  drawing 
up  the  annual  report  by  severe  indisposition.  On  my  return  from 
Mahableshwur,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  I  had  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  resume  my  college  lectures,  but  the  state  of  my 
health  since  has  been  such  that,  though  I  have  seldom  been  obliged 
to  be  absent,  it  has  required  no  little  effort  occasionally  to  carry  on 
the  duties  of  the  passing  day. 

4.  Though  fully  aware  that  disinclination  is  no  excuse  for  the 
non-performance  of  any  act  of  duty,  and  that  it  would  be  no  less  ab- 
surd to  advance  such  a  plea  than  subversive  of  discipline  to  admit 
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it*  yet  I  feel  that  it  would  be  disingenuous  to  conceal  that  I  have, 
of  late,  felt  a  strong  disinclination  to  report.  And  I  am  induced  to 
state  the  grounds  of  this  disinclination,  in  order  that,  should  they 
appear  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  deserving  of  consideration, 
these  grounds  may  be  removed. 

5.  From  1836  to  1855  I  submitted  annual  reports,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  them  in'other  respects,  I  can  truly  affirm, 
were  written  most  conscientiously.  In  none  of  these,  as  written  by 
myself,*  will  anything  be  found  that  is  fairly  chargeable  with  ex- 
aggeration or  colouring.  They  contain  no  statement  which  I  did 
not,  and  do  not,  honestly  believe.  At  the  same  time  I  more  than 
once  warned  the  Board  of  Education  that  the  system  of  each  pro- 
fessor examining  and  reporting  upon  his  own  classes  was  wrong  in 
principle,  and  urged  tne  appointment  of  extra-professorial  examiners. 
These  facts  can  be  ascertained  from  the  records. 

6.  Still  so  far  from  being  exempt  from  the  charges  that  have  of 
late  been  brought  against  the  college  generally,  the  blame,  as  you 
are  aware,  has  fallen  chiefly  on  me.  These  charges  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  They  professed  to  be  founded  on  the  reports  of  the 
examiners  appointed  in  1855,  and  were  widely  circulated  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  They  amounted  to  this,f  that 
all  previous  reports  had  been  deliberately  fabricated  for  the 
purpose  of  deception,  the  professors  being  the  prime  movers  in 
the  fraud. 

7.  Now,  though  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  ask  either  you  or 
the  Government  to  defend  me  against  charges  contained  in  anony- 
mous writings,  yet,  as  those  in  question  profess  to  be  founded  on 
official  documents,  they  can  only  be  answered  officially.  And  if  on 
inquiry  they  are  found  to  be  unjust,  as  I  feel  confident  they 
will,  in  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  trust  that  it  may  not  be 
considered  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  entreat  that  I  may  be 
exonerated  from  charges  so  hurtful  to  my  feelings  and  so  injurious 
to  my  character. 

*  I  merely  forwarded  the  reports  of  the  other  professors  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  From  these,  and  the  reports  submitted  by  myself,  the  Board  se- 
lected for  publication  such  extracts  as  were  judged  proper  up  to  1850,  from 
which  date  the  reports  have  been  printed  in  full. 

t  There  were  shades  of  difference  among  them,  but  this,  in  substance,  was 
either  insinuated  or  roundly  stated. 
3  A 
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8.  I  leave  it  to  yourself  to  deal  with  this  appeal  as  you  may 
think  fit.  At  any  rate,  I  feel  assured  that  the  feelings  which  have 
dictated  it  will  he  both  understood  and  respected. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)      John  Harkness, 
#  Principal. 


I.— GENERAL. 
Report  on  the  Elphinstone  College  for  the  official  year  1857-58. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session,  on  the  10th  June  1857,  the  staff  of 

professors,  with  the  duties  assigned  to  each,  stood  as  follows,  viz. : — 

John  Harkness,  A.M.  and  LL.D.  (Edinburgh),  Principal  and 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy.  , 

Herbert  Giraud,  M.D.  (Edinburgh),  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Geology,  and  Botany. 

R.  S.  Sinclair,  A.M.  and  LL.D.  (Trinity  College,  Dublin),  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Sidney  Owen,  A.M.  (Oxford),  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
and  General  History. 

The  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson  (Cantab.),  Professor  of  Applied  Science. 

J.  P.  Hughlings,  A.B.  (Oxford),  Professor  of  English  Literar 
ture  and  History. 

R.  T.  Reid,  LL.D.  (Trinity  College,  Dublin),  Perry  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence. 

2.  The  welcome  arrival  from  England  of  Professors  Owen,  Raw- 
linson, and  Hughlings,  a  few  months  previously,  had  superseded  the 
temporary  expedients  to  which  it  had  so  long  been  found  necessary 
to  resort.  All  the  professorships,  including  the  recently  erected  ones 
of  Political  Economy  and  Applied  Science,  were  filled  up,  and  the 
professors  were  all  at  their  posts  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
to  which  they  stood  appointed  by  the  Honorable  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

3.  Never  since  its  foundation  had  the  establishment  of  the  Col- 
lege been  so  complete,  at  least  in  so  far  as  regards  the  means  of 
teaching  the  branches  of  European  literature  and  science  embraced 
in  the  curriculum.    The  number  of  students,  too,  was  again  or  the 
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increase,  and  altogether  the  prospects  of  the  college  were  brighter 
than  they  had  been  for  some  time  past. 

4.  Little  more  than  three  months  had  elapsed  when  the  lamented 
death  of  the  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson  left  a  blank  in  the  science  school, 
which,  it  is  feared,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  fill  up.  Short  as  his  career 
had  been,  he  had  already  gained  the  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  had 
come  in  contact,  whether  officially  or  otherwise,  and  his  loss  is  deeply 
and  sincerely  regretted. 

5.  Before  the  close  of  the  session  the  college  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose,  it  is  hoped  only  temporarily,  the  services  of  another  of  the  three 
gentlemen  whose  accession  to  office  had  so  lately  been  hailed  with 
such  satisfaction.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  it  was  found  necessary 
that  Professor  Owen,  who  had  for  some  time  previously  been  subject 
to  occasional  attacks  of  illness,  should  leave  Bombay  with  the  view 
of  seeking,  in  his  native  country,  the  re-establishment  of  his  health. 
As  a  temporary  measure,  his  duties  have  been  divided  between  Pro- 
fessors Sinclair  and  Hughlings,  political  economy  being  assigned  to 
the  former  and  general  history  to  the  latter.  Professor  Owen's 
return  is  eagerly  and  anxiously  expected. 

6.  Means  were  adopted  to  supply,  as  far  as  practicable,  acknow- 
ledged defects,  and  to  remedy  the  evils  pointed  out  in  the  reports  of 
the  Government  examiners.  As  these  have  been  fully  explained  in  a 
letter  from  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  No.  2021,  dated  9th 
September  1858,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  in  the  General 
Department,  it  is  unnecessary  again  to  notice  them  in  detail.  They 
cannot  be  passed  over,  however,  in  any  report  on  the  period.  They 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows,  viz. : — 

(o.)  With  the  view  of  correcting  the  great  inequality  in  point  of 
acquirements  of  students  in  the  same  class,  the  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Education  passed  in  1850,  under  which  paying  students 
were  admissible  without  any  previous  examination,  was  rescinded, 
and  all  students  were  classified  according  to  their  attainments. 

(6.)  To  enable  and  encourage  students  to  continue  longer  at 
college,  and  to  prosecute  their  studies  more  systematically,  the 
scholarship  regulations,  which  enacted  that  all  scholarships  should 
be  held  for  one  year  only,  were  remodelled ;  scholarships  were  made 
tenable  for  two  years,  though  liable  to  forfeiture,  at  any  time,  in 
the  event  of  negligence  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  holders ; 
and  they  were  distributed  so  that  they  should  be  available  in  equal 
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numbers  during  a  fQur  years9   college  course,   instead  of  being 
diminished  one  half  each  successive  year.* 

(c.)  That  the  minds  of  the  students  might  not  be  distracted  by 
a  multiplicity  of  subjects  at  one  time,  and  yet  that  means  might  be 
afforded  to  all  of  prosecuting  such  branches  of  study  as  their  several 
tastes  and  aims  in  life  might  render  desirable,  the  college  was  divided 
into  a  junior  and  a  senior  division.  In  the  junior  division  the 
subjects  of  study  are,  literature  and  history,  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics, formal  logic,  the  elements  of  physics.  In  order  to  secure  a 
solid  ground-work,  these  are  obligatory  on  all.  The  senior  division 
is  sub-divided  into  three  schools,  viz.  (1)  literature,  (2)  law,  (3) 
science.  Students  are  allowed  to  choose  their  school  according  to 
individual  capabilities  or  prospects,  the  course  of  study  prescribed 
for  each  school  being,  for  the  present,  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Literature  School. 
Studies. — English  classics,  history  of  literature,  &c,  general  history, 
constitutional  history  of  England,  moral  philosophy,  history  of 
philosophy,  political  economy,  minimum  of  mathematics  (two 
lectures  a  week). 

Law  School. 

Studies. — Moral  philosophy,  political  economy,  jurisprudence  (civil 
law),  Blackstone,  constitutional  history  of  England,  minimum 
of  literature  (two  lectures  a  week),  minimum  of  mathematics 
(two  lectures  a  week). 

Science  School. 
Studies. — Pure  and  mixed  mathematics,   natural  philosophy,  me- 
chanics, &c,  chemistry,  botany,  &c,  philosophy  of  induction, 
minimum  of  literature  (two  lectures  a  week). 

7.  Though  it  was  expected  that  these  measures  would  in  due 
time  be  productive  of  beneficial  effects,  yet  it  was  foreseen  that  they 
would  be  attended  with  only  partial  success,  unless  the  students 
could  be  roused  to  mental  activity,  and  induced   to  rely  more  on 

•  They  were  as  follows  : — 

1st  year 24  scholarships. 

2nd  ditto 12        ditto. 

3rdditto 6        ditto. 

4Ui  ditto 3        ditto. 
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personal  exertion.    This  was  a  sine  qud  non  to  the  efficacy  of  what- 
ever means  might  be  employed  for  the  amelioration  of  the  college. 

8.  It  occurred  to  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  that  the 
element  of  private  and  social  study  had  not  hitherto  received  attention 
proportioned  to  its  importance  in  a  scheme  of  academical  education. 
Few  native  houses  afford  accommodation  for  private  study ;  and  in 
those  that  do,  it  was  believed  that  domestic  arrangements  would  pro- 
bably interfere  with  its  uninterrupted  exercise.  He  therefore  directed 
that  an  evening  study  should  be  organised,  at  first,  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Central  School, — that  locality  being  considered  more 
convenient  for  the  majority  of  the  students  than  the  present  site  of 
the  college. 

9.  A  "study"  was  accordingly  opened,  from  7  to  10  p.m.,  to  all 
students  of  the  college,  as  well  as  to  the  pupils  of  the  candidate  class 
in  the  Central  English  School.  A  set  of  rules  was  drawn  up  for  their 
guidance,  and  a  register  was  kept  of  the  attendance,  which,  however, 
was  voluntary.  During  the  first  three  months  a  large  proportion  of 
the  students  attended,  some  two,  some  three  hours  every  evening, 
and  during  that  time  they  conducted  themselves  most  satisfactorily, 
not  a  single  instance  of  misconduct  having  been  brought  to  notice. 

10.  Subsequently  the  "study"  was  transferred  to  the  college, 
where  the  meetings  continued  to  be  held  for  some  time  in  the  even- 
ing. But  the  alteration  in  the  hours  of  college  teaching,  which 
took  place  about  this  time,  by  order  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  soon  superseded  the  necessity  of  the  evening  hours.  The 
college  lectures  are  now  delivered  between  7  and  1 1  a.m.,  and  from 
3  to  5  P.  m.  This  arrangement  leaves  the  students  about  three  hours 
a  day  for  private  study,  with  free  access  to  books  for  consultation 
and  reference.  And  it  is  satisfactory  to  state  that  a  considerable 
number,  including  the  most  promising  among  them,  spend  the  day 
in  the  college,  and  devote  the  time  to  social  study.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  facts  that  I  have  to  record.  The  habit  has 
taken  root,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  effects.  As  this  is  a  result  which  had  not  been  anticipated 
from  the  change  of  hours,  and  as  I  was  opposed  to  that  change  on 
other  grounds,  I  feel  bound  to  state  that,  in  this  respect,  it  has  been 
advantageous. 

1 1 .  The  conduct  of  the  students  during  the  period  under  report 
was,  in  all  respects,  satisfactory.     I  beg  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  the 
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other  professors  for  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  their 
classes.  A  tabular  view  of  the  general  course  of  study  in  all  is 
appended.  The  following  is  a  report  of  what  was  attempted  in  the 
classes  more  immediately  under  me. 

(Signed)        John  Harkness,  LL.D., 

Principal. 


SPECIAL. 
Report  on  the  Classes  in  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

LOGIC. 

1 .  There  were  throughout  the  year  two  classes  in  logic ;  the  one  (a) 
consisting  of  students  just  admitted  into  the  college,  and  the  other 
(6)  chiefly  of  students  of  the  second  year.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

logic. — Class  (a). 

Number  of  students,  17. 
Time,  three  hours  a  week. 

2.  Whateley's  "  Easy  Lessons  on  Reasoning  "  was  the  text-book. 
This  had  been  gone  over  in  class  once,  with  such  explanations  and 
illustrations  as  seemed  necessary  to  enable  the  majority  of  the  class 
fully  to  understand  the  text.  One  or  two  lessons  only  had  been 
revised,  when  a  "Translation  of  Aldrich's  Rudiments"  was  issued 
from  the  Education  Society's  Press.  Agreeably  to  instructions  the 
latter  work  was  at  once  put  into  their  hands.  As  the  time  that 
remained  of  the  session  (about  a  month)  was  not  sufficient  to  go 
through  the  whole,  those  portions  deemed  the  most  useful  were  se- 
lected. What  was  aimed  at  was,  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
those  technical  terms  that  have  become  so  incorporated  with  our 
language  as  to  render  a  knowledge  of  them  indispensable  for  prose- 
cuting the  higher  branches  either  of  literature  or  science,  and  to 
enable  them  to  apply  the  common  rules. 

3.  Only  about  half  of  the  class  possessed  sufficient  knowledge  of 
English  for  this  purpose.  And  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
too  were  bewildered  by  the  change  of  the  text-books,  though  this 
ought  not  to  have  been  the  case,  for  the  teaching  was  substantially 
the  same  with  the  one  book  as  with  the  other. 

4.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  the  appearance  of  the  class  at  the 
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examination  was  considered  unsatisfactory.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  questions  may  have  had  reference  chiefly  to  points  which  had 
been  cursorily  passed  oyer  in  class.  However,  as  I  am  ignorant  of 
the  facts,  I  can  offer  no  explanation. 

logic. — Class  (6). 

Number  of  students,  1 1. 
Time,  two  hours  a  week. 

5.  As  this  class  had  read  Whateley's  "  Easy  Lessons"  during  the 
previous  year,  Thomson's  "  Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought"  was 
ordered  as  the  text-book.  But  no  copies  were  received  till  the  session 
was  far  advanced,  the  work  having  been  out  of  print  when  ordered. 
Two  or  three  of  the  class  remained  unprovided  with  books  after  all, 
the  number  of  copies  sent  having  been  insufficient. 

6.  Parts  I.  and  III.  were  gone  over,  but  only  three  or  four  stu- 
dents evinced  a  taste  for  the  subject.  The  minds  of  the  others 
were  not  sufficiently  prepared  to  profit  by  it.  As  an  exercise  of 
memory  only,  the  study  of  logic,  as  "  the  science  of  the  laws  of 
thought,"  is  worthless  if  not  mischievous. 

Science  School, 
induction. 

Number  of  students,  3. 
Time,  two  hours  a  week. 

7.  Two. lectures  a  week  were  given  to  this  class,  consisting  at 
first  of  three  students,  on  induction,  with  special  reference  to  the 
process  of  physical  investigation,  the  text-book  being  "  Herschel's 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy." 

8.  Two  of  the  three  had  left  the  college  before  the  end  of  the 
session.  The  third  (Uttumram)  is  a  most  industrious  young  man, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  he  continues  to  prosecute  his  studies, 
he  will  turn  out  well.  His  forte,  however,  lies  in  natural  history 
rather  than  natural  science, 

LOGICAL   METHOD. 

9.  One  hour  a  week  was  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  teaching 
was  by  means  of  lectures.  These  were  designed  chiefly  for  the 
students  of  the  literature  and  law  schools,  but  were  attended  by  the 
whole  of  the  3rd  and  4th  year  men.     The  mode  adopted  was,  to 
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begin  by  dictating  a  paragraph,  and  then  to  go  over  the  sentences  of 
which  it  was  composed  seriatifn,  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  employed,  and  illustrating  the  propositions  by  examples. 

10.  A  work  of  easy  reference,  containing  passages  suitable  for 
illustration,  is  a  desideratum. 

MORAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

Number  of  students,  10. 
Time,  two  hours  a  week. 

11.  Butler's  Three  "  Sermons"  were  read  first,  as  containing  his 
system.  In  studying  the  "Analogy"  the  text  was  first  thoroughly 
explained,  then  the  argument  of  each  chapter  was  analysed,  show- 
ing the  bearing  and  dependence  of  the  several  parts.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  master  the  literature  of  the  subject,  by  which  I  mean 
the  works  of  the  principal  writers  on  the  deistical  controversy  ; 
nor  were  any  of  their  objections  noticed,  unless  when  distinctly 
alluded  to  by  Butler.  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  discussing  their 
arguments,  even  if  the  time  would  admit  of  it,  which  here  it  certainly 
would  not. 

(Signed)         John  Harkness, 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy. 


APPENDIX  D. 

Course  of  Study  pursued  in  the  Elphinstone  College  during  the 
official  year  1857-58. 

Junior  Division. 
Class  (a). 

Literature. — English  poetry :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  cantos  I. — III. ; 
English  prose,  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World,  letters  50 — 75  ; 
History  of  Education. 

General  History. — Thucydides,  books  I. — VI. 

Mathematics. — (Pass.)  Elements  of  Euclid,  books  I. — IV. ;  defi- 
nitions of  books  V.  and  VI. ;  Arithmetic,  scales  of  notation,  funda- 
mental operations,  fractions,  proportion,  square  root,  theoretically 
and  practically. 
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{Honor.)  In  addition  to  the  subjects  above  mentioned,  Euclid, 
book  XI.  to  proposition  21,  with  deductions;  algebra,  with  theory 
of  equations. 

Logic. — Formal  logic;  Easy  Lessons  on  Reasoning  (Whateley's). 

Chemistry. — Inorganic. 

Class  (b). 

Literature.—  English  prose,  Bacon's  Essays. 

English  Poetry,  General  History,  Mat  hematics.— (Pass.)  As 
in  Class  (a).  Algebra  to  quadratics  (without  the  progressions)  ; 
Euclid,  books  I. — IV.,  definitions  of  book  V.  and  book  VI. 

(Honor.)  In  addition  to  the  subjects  above  mentioned,  Euclid, 
book  XL  to  proposition  21,  with  deductions;  algebra,  with  theory 
of  equations ;  parabola  and  ellipse  (without  hyperbola),  geometri- 
cally ;  right  line  and  circle,  algebraically ;  differential  calculus,  to 
maxima  and  minima  of  one  independent  variable  (excluding  appli- 
cation to  curves). 

Logic. — Thomson's  Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought;  Parts  I. — III. 

Chemistry. — Inorganic. 

Senior  Division. 
Literature  School. 

Literature. — Poetry,  Samson  Agonistes ;  lectures  on  the  history 
of  English  literature  from  Hooker  down  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Mathematics. — Statics  and  dynamics,  including  the  motion  of 
bodies  under  the  action  of  gravity,  vertically  and  down  inclined 
planes  in  vacuo. 

Moral  Philosophy. — Butler's  Three  Sermons  on  Human  Nature, 
with  preface,  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  Analogy,  Part  I. 
introduction,  and  chapters  I. — V. 

Logical  Method. — Weekly  lectures. 

Political  Economy. — Introductory  lectures  on  the  prejudices 
against  the  study  of  political  economy,  determination  of  the  question 
whether  political  economy  is  a  science  or  an  art,  definition  of  the 
science,  central  idea  in  it,  and  production. 

History. — Introductory  lectures  on  modern  history,    Discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus,  and  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes. 
4  A 
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Senior  Division. 
Law  School. 
Literature.SsmBon  Agonistes. 

Mathematics,  Moral  Philosophy,  Logical  Method,  Political 
Eeonomy.—AB  in  Literature  School. 

Jurisprudence. — Elements  of  general  jurisprudence;  family  rights ; 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  (book  II.  with  the  latter  part  of  book 
III.) ;  Blackstone,  Warren's  Abridgement,  chapters  1 — 9. 

Senior  Division. 
Science  School. 
Literature.— Samson  Agonistes. 

Induction. — Herschel's  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy.    Part  I.  and  Part  II.,  chapters  I. — III. 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. — Euclid,  book  XI.  to 
proposition  21,  with  deductions;  algebra,  with  theory  of  equations; 
parabola,  with  ellipse  (without  hyperbola),  geometrically;  right 
line  and  circle,  algebraically ;  differential  calculus,  to  maxima  and 
minima  of  one  independent  variable  (excluding  application  to  curves)  ; 
statics  and  dynamics,  including  the  motion  of  bodies  under  the 
action  of  gravity,  vertically  and  down  inclined  planes  in  vacuo. 
Chemistry. — Inorganic. 
Geology. 

(Signed)        John  Harkness,  LL.D. 

Principal. 


No  137  of  1858. 
ElpJUnstone  College,  Bombay,  4  th  December  1858. 

To  E.  I.  Howard,  Esq., 

Director  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir,— With  reference  to  your  letter,  No.  2336,  dated  13th  ultimo, 
I  have  the  honour  to  forward  the  documents  mentioned  below, 
viz. : — 

I.  Brief  report  by  the  principal  for  the  year  1857-58,  and  more 
particularly  on  the  classes  in  logic,  mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

II.  Report  by  Professor  Hughlings,  on  the  classes  in  English 
literature  and  history. 
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III.  Report  by  Professor  Sinclair,  on  the  classes  in  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy. 

IV.  Report  by  Dr.  Giraud,  on  the  classes  in  chemistry  and 
geology. 

Appendix  A.— The  several  statements  for  1857-58,  called  for  in 
Mr.  Erskine's  letter  No  1508,  dated  the  28th  June  1856. 

B. — Programme  of  the  course  of  instruction  for  the  current  year. 

C— Statement,  showing  the  number  of  students  at  the  present 
date,  distinguishing  senior  scholars,  junior  scholars,  free  students, 
and  paying  students. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 
(Signed)        John  Harkness, 

Principal. 


II.— Report  by  Professor  Hughlings  on  the  classes  in  English 
Literature  and  History  from  the  let  May  1857  to  the  30th 
April  1858. 

1.  I  have  the  honour  to  furnish  you  my  report  for  the  past 
year  on  the  department  of  English  literature  and  history  in  the 
ElphinstOne  College. 

2.  The  monthly  returns  of  attendance  at  my  lectures  will  have 
kept  you  informed  as  to  their  number  and  nature.  I  enclose,  how- 
ever, a  table  which  exhibits  them  in  full. 

3.  I  may,  perhaps,  distinguish  between  those  lectures  read  on 
subjects  and  those  given  on  books.  In  the  latter  case,  the  word 
lecture  is  one  of  convenience  merely  ;  the  books  are,  in  fact,  read  by 
the  students  with  the  professor.  And  with  regard  to  the  former,  I 
should  state  that  they  were  intended  principally  as  exercises  in  com- 
position, and  were,  in  fact,  delivered  that  they  might  be  reproduced 
by  the  students  in  clean  note-books  regularly  submitted  for  inspec- 
tion. With  respect  to  lectures  as  a  medium  of  instruction,  I  have 
had  ample  reason  to  concur  in  what  I  find  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
college  for  1853,  paragraph  109,  as  the  result  of  your  own  experience, 
viz.  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  text-books  and  familiar  teaching 
over  formal  professional  lectures.  Lectures  without  text-books  are 
unintelligible  to  the  junior  classes.  With  text-books  they  are  apt 
to  degenerate  into  unprofitable  cramming.    At  the  commencement 
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of  the  session,  I  thought  the  same  observations  applicable  in  great 
measure  to  the  senior  classes.  I  therefore  postponed  the  delivery  of 
lectures  on  English  history  to  the  current  year  (1858-59).  They 
are  thus  now  being  delivered  to  students  prepared  by  past  discipline 
to  profit  from  them. 

4.  The  books  read  by  the  students,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  tabu- 
lar statement,  were  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World,  Scott's  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  Bacon's  Essays,  and  the  Samson  Agonistes  of  Milton. 
The  Citizen  of  the  World  was  read  principally,  because  the  first-year 
students  would  have  found  a  difficulty  in  at  once  supplying  them- 
selves with  copies  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  As  soon,  however,  as 
there  appeared  to  be  no  danger  of  this,  they  joined  the  second  year 
class,  which  had  been  using  that  text-book  from  the  commencement. 

5.  The  Samson  Agonistes  was  read  by  the  senior  students.  And 
I  should  remark,  that  both  the  poetical  books  were  orally  paraphrased 
in  class  by  the  students.  This  paraphrase  was  regularly  entered 
by  the  juniors  into  separate  note-books,  reviewed  weekly  by  myself. 

6.  Essays  on  given  subjects  were  written  by  the  students  every 
week,  and  either  read  out  before  the  whole  college  or  privately 
examined.  The  superintendence  of  this  exercise  was,  on  alternate 
weeks,  undertaken  for  me  by  my  colleague,  Professor  Owen. 

7.  In  December  the  second-year  class,  began  to  read  with  me 
Bacon's  Essays.  Not  much,  however,  was  done  in  time  for  the  April 
examination. 

8.  Lectures  were  read  to  the  senior  men  on  the  history  of  lite- 
rature, to  the  juniors  on  that  of  education.  The  reproduction  of 
the  latter  course  was  generally  so  unsatisfactory,  that  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  ought  to  confine  the  junior  classes  to  the  study  of 
books  and  essay  writing.  The  two  courses  were  mainly  series  of 
biographies. 

(True  copy) 

(Signed)         John  Harkness, 

Principal. 


III. — Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  during  1857-58. 

1.  In  my  first  report  after  being  appointed  to  the  duties  of 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  of  January  1856, 
I  dwelt  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  practical  difficulty  expe- 
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rienced  by  me  during  the  few  months  I  had  been  in  charge,  in 
teaching  the  mathematical  sciences  to  classes  composed  of  students 
often  of  very  unequal  mathematical  talent  and  acquirement  ;  and 
in  my  next  report  of  June  1857,  I  again  adverted  to  this  impedi- 
ment, but  mentioned  that  a  better  classification  had  just  been  in- 
troduced. In  consequence  of  the  notification  of  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction,  which  gave  to  the  student  the  option  of  taking 
up  to  examination  an  inferior  or  a  superior  standard  in  any  of  his 
several  subjects,  together  with  an  enlargement  in  the  college 
hours,  which,  in  a  considerable  degree,  mitigated  the  interferences 
of  the  several  professors  with  each  other,  I  was  enabled  to  classify 
the  students  in  a  manner  almost  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
struction in  the  lower  and  in  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathe- 
matics. While  the  notification  required,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
many  a  smaller  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  than  had  been 
previously  exacted,  and  one  more  suited  to  their  abilities  and  taste  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  aspirant  to  mathematical  distinction,  no 
longer  hindered  by  the  unequal  companionship,  was  permitted,  and 
indeed  necessitated,  to  exert  his  superior  powers  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  ever  before.  Accordingly,  Honor  and  Pass  classes  have 
existed  under  me  throughout  the  college  during  the  past  year. 

2.  {Honor.)  Senior  Division  (Science  School). — Subjects : 
The  theory  of  equations,  indeterminate  co-efficients  and  series,  conic 
sections,  geometrically  and  analytically,  a  large  portion  of  the 
differential  calculus,  with  the  integration  of  rational  functions,  of 
irrational  differentials,  of  binomial  differentials,  of  transcendental 
functions,  and  of  functions  of  two  or  more  variables,  statics,  and 
dynamics,  without  the  calculus.  Murlidhar  Girdhar  had  commenced 
analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  and  for  the  time  had  acquired 
a  great  facility  in  furnishing  geometrical  readings  of  his  equations. 
For  his  own  sake  and  for  that  of  the  educational  department,  the 
premature  discontinuance  of  this  promising  young  man's  studies  in 
the  college  in  November  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

Number  of  lectures, — six  per  week. 

3.  (Pass.)  Senior  Division.  ("  Literature  and  Law  Schools") — 
Subjects :  Statics  and  dynamics.  The  solving  of  problems :  gave 
exercises  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  the  elements  of  geometry,  and 
plane  trigonometry. 

Number  of  lectures, — two  per  week. 
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4.  (Honor.)  Second  Tear. — Subjects:  The  practice  and  theory 
of  arithmetic ;  Euclid  I.,  VI.,  XI.  to  proposition  XXI.  with  exercises ; 
trigonometry,  plane,  including  series,  and  solution  of  spherical  tri- 
angles ;  algebra,  with  theory  of  equations,  indeterminate  co-efficients, 
and  series,  the  right  line  and  circle  analytically;  the  ellipse  and 
parabola  geometrically ;  differential  calculus,  as  for  as  maxima  and 
minima  of  one  variable,  with  elementary  integrations. 

Number  of  lectures, — six  per  week. 

5.  The  industry  of  this  class  throughout  the  year  has  been  very 
commendable,  and  their  mathematical  attainments  far  excel  those  of 
the  other  second-year  men.  The  three  members  of  this  class  were 
all  successful  at  the  late  senior  scholarship  examination,  Pestonjee 
Sorabjee  haying  obtained  the  first  place,  and  Ardashir  Pestonjee  the 
second,  and  Balwuntrow  Ramkrishna  (from  Poona,  who  joined  the 
college  in  July,  good  in  mathematics,  but  defective  in  several  other 
respects)  a  lower  place  at  that  examination. 

6.  (Honor.)  First  Year.-^  Subjects :  The  practice  and  theory  of 
arithmetic ;  Euclid,  I.,  VI.,  XI.  to  proposition  XXI.,  with  exercises ; 
algebra,  including  indeterminate  co-efficients,  series,  and  some  of  the 
theory  of  equations. 

Number  of  lectures, — four  per  week. 

7.  Though  neither  in  their  prior  training  at  school,  nor  in  ma- 
thematical ability,  nor  in  their  industry  throughout  the  year  in  the 
acquisition  of  mathematics,  has  this  class  been  equal  to  the  honor 
second  year ;  still,  by  comparison  with  the  passmen  of  either  the 
first  or  the  second  year,  they  have  been  very  meritorious.  At  the 
late  senior  scholarship  examination,  two  of  the  three  members  of 
this  class  ( Janardan  Sakharam  and  Trimbuckrao  Bapujee)  were  suc- 
cessful competitors  with  men  of  double  their  college  standing. 

8.  (Pass.)  Junior  Division. — Subjects :  The  practice  and  theory 
of  arithmetic  ;  Euclid,  I. — VI.  ;  algebra. 

Number  of  lectures, — two  per  week. 

9.  For  an  account  of  the  defective  school-training  with  which 
the  senior  portion  of  this  division  was  admitted  into  the  college,  I 
beg  to  refer  to  paragraph  3  of  my  last  report.  Of  the  weakly  and 
undisciplined  state  of  the  junior  portion,  when  admitted  into  the 
college  in  June  1857,  just  the  same  account  is  to  be  given.  The 
correction  of  unidiomatic  language,  bad  spelling,  bad  grammar,  and 
most  careless  habits  of  thought  (or  rather  of  absence  of  thought), 
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necessarily  diverted  the  greater  part  of  the  professor's  teaching  from 
its  appropriate  objects  to  the  work  of  eradicating  errors,  and  sup- 
plying deficiencies,  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  third  or  fourth  form 
of  any  efficient  school.  The  majority  of  the  class  being  unable  to 
solve  correctly  even  the  simplest  problems  of  the  first  book  of 
Euclid,  and  a  general  haziness  overlying  the  whole  subject  with 
them,  together  with  a  most  careless  incoherency  of  demonstration, 
I  thought  no  corrective  would  be  so  effectual  as  causing  every  pro. 
position  to  be  subjected  by  every  student  to  a  rigorous,  exhaustive 
analysis  on  paper.  The  method  recommended  by  Professor  De 
Morgan  was  adopted.  This  excellent  mental  discipline,  however 
irksome  it  was  at  first  felt  by  lads  unaccustomed  to  independent  in- 
tellectual effort  of  any  kind,  was  continued  till  the  last  proposition 
of  the  sixth  book  was  reached,  greatly  to  their  improvement.  To 
strengthen  the  representative  faculty  and  as  an  exercise  in  language, 
the  students  are  also  required  to  prove  a  number  of  the  propositions 
vivd  voce,  "  in  general  terms/' 

(Signed)    R.  S.  Sinclair,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 


IV.— (A.)     Chemistry  Report,  by  H.  Giraud,  M.D. 

This  class  was  attended  by  the  whole  of  the  junior  division  of  the 
college,  consisting,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  June,  of  twenty- 
eight  students,  and  by  the  four  students  of  the  science  school.  Of 
the  latter,  three  had  left  the  college  before  the  examination  in  the 
end  of  April.  The  lectures  were  delivered  twice  a  week,  and  em- 
braced the  consideration  of  the  general  properties  of  matter  ;  specific 
gravity ;  light  and  heat  in  their  chemical  relations ;  the  laws  of 
chemical  combination  by  weight  and  volume,  and  the  atomic 
hypothesis ;  the  chemistry  of  all  the  non-metallic  elements,  and  of 
most  of  the  more  important  metals.  The  text-books  employed  were 
"  Chemistry"  in  Chambers'  Educational  Course  for  first-year  stu- 
dents, and  Fowne's  Manual  of  Chemistry  for  those  more  advanced. 

2.  Frequent  examinations  of  the  class  were  held,  when  subjects 
that  appeared  to  have  been  ill  understood  at  lecture  were  more  fa- 
miliarly explained.  The  answers  elicited  at  these  examinations 
convinced  me  of  the  very  general  neglect  of  private  reading  and 
study.    And  as  I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  pass  by  a  subject  till  it  has 
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been  properly  mastered  by  the  majority  of  the  class,  this  neglect  of 
private  study  obstructed  our  progress  so  much,  that  we  were  unable 
to  take  up  the  subjects  of  electricity  and  organic  chemistry. 

3.  I  opened  a  class  of  practical  chemistry  in  the  Grant  College 
laboratory  for  the  young  men  of  the  science  school.  It  was  at  first 
attended  by  four  students,  but  they  all  gradually  ceased  regularly 
to  attend,  with  the  exception  of  one,  named  Uttamram  Narbheram, 
who  continued  his  attendance  throughout  the  session,  and  acquired 
very  creditable  skill  in  chemical  manipulation. 

Geology. 

4.  This  class  was  attended  by  the  students  of  the  science  school. 
The  lectures  were  delivered  once  a  week,  and  included  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general  structure  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  four  great 
classes  of  rocks,  both  as  regards  their  mineral  composition  and 
their  mode  of  origin;  the  more  important  earthy  minerals  and 
metallic  ones ;  the  nature  and  distribution  of  fossil  organic  remains  ; 
the  whole  series  of  sedimentary  rocks  in  the  order  of  their  super- 
position. 

5.  A  general  sketch  of  the  geology  of  India  was  then  given,  and 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  geology  of  the  island  of  Bombay. 

6.  The  class  studied  the  mineral,  rock,  and  fossil  specimens  belong- 
ing to  the  Framjee  Cowasjee  Institute,  and  the  lectures  were  illustrated 
by  a  very  complete  series  of  diagrams.  The  text-books  made  use  of 
were  Lyell's  Elements  of  Geology  and  Ansted's  Elementary  Course 
of  Geology. 

(True  copy) 

(Signed)     John  Harkness. 


B. — Programme  op  Course  op  Study. 

4th  December  1858. 
Junior  Division. 
Class  (a). 
Literature. — English  prose ;  English  poetry,  Lady  of  the  Lake ; 
original  composition,  essay  writing ;  translation  of  prose  and  verse, 
from  and  into  the  vernacular ;  grammar  and  philosophy ;    English 
and  vernacular  general  history ;  Greece  at  the  period  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war. 
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Mathematics. — Euclid,  books  I. — VI. ;  algebra  to  quadratic  equa- 
tions. 

Logic. — Names,  notions,  propositions,  syllogism. 

Chemistry. — The  atomic  constitution  of  matter,  chemical  affinity, 
the  laws  of  combination,  heat,  frictional  and  voltaic  electricity,  the 
chemistry  of  the  non-metallic  and  of  certain  of  the  metallic  elements. 

Voluntary  Subjects. — Latin,  Caesar  (in  class);  English  literature ; 
Pope's  works  (private  study). 

Class  (b). 

Literature. — English  prose,  Advancement  of  Learning;  English 
poetry,  Samson  Agonistes ;  original  composition,  essay  writing ; 
grammar  and  philosophy ;  translation  of  prose  and  verse  from  and  into 
the  vernacular ;  general  history  [as  in  class  (a)]. 

Mathematics. — Algebra ;  Euclid,  books  I. — VI.,  and  book  XI.  to 
proposition  21,  with  deductions;  trigonometry;  conies,  geometrically 
and  analytically ;  first  part  of  differential  calculus. 

Logic. — Formal  logic ;  applied  logic  (Thomson's  Outline). 

Chemistry. — As  in  class  (a). 

Voluntary  Subjects. — Latin,  Horace  (in  class)  ;  English  literature ; 
Goldsmith's  works  (private  study). 

Senior  Division. 
Literature  School. 

Literature.  — Authors  read  in  class  ;  original  composition,  trans- 
lation, grammar,  and  philology.  [As  in  Junior  Division,  class  (6)]. 
A  course  of  lectures  on  English  literature  and  history. 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. — Arithmetic  from  first 
principles,  with  the  nature  and  use  of  logarithms ;  algebra  to  quadra- 
tic equations,  with  proportion  and  variation,  permutations,  and 
combinations,  the  progressions  and  the  binomial  theorem.  Euclid, 
books  I. — VI.,  and  book  XI.  to  proposition  21,  with  deductions ; 
trigonometry,  solution  of  plane  trigonometry  with  expressions  for 
the  area  ;  conic  sections,  geometrically  ;  mechanics  ;  composition 
and  resolution  of  forces,  centre  of  gravity,  the  mechanical  powers. 

Moral  Philosophy. — (Studied  in  alternate  years.)     Butler's  Three 

Sermons  on  Human  Nature,  with  preface,  Dissertation  on  the  Nature 

of  Virtue,  Analogy,  Part  L,  introduction,  chapters  IV.,  V.,  VII., 

and  conclusion  ;  History  of  Philosophy ;  Smith's  View  of  Ancient 
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systems ;  Cousin's   History  of  Modern   Philosophy ;  a  course    of 
lectures. 

Political  Economy.— General  sketch  of  the  object  and  limits  of 
the  science,  with  a  more  particular  treatment  of  wealth,  the  constitu- 
ents of  wealth,  value  and  its  causes,  the  causes  which  limit  population* 
the  instruments  of  production,  and  the  division  of  society  into  the 
three  classes, — of  labourers,  capitalists,  and  proprietors ;  of  natural 
agents. 

Law  School. 

Literature. — Authors  read  in  class ;  original  composition ;  transla- 
tions [as  in  junior  division,  class  (6)] ;  history,  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  political  economy,  constitu- 
tional history. 

Jurisprudence. — (As  in  literature  school.)  General  jurisprudence 
in  connection  with  the  elements  of  Roman  and  of  English  law. 

Science  School. 

Literature. — (As  in  law  school.) 

Philosophy  of  Induction. — (a)  (Studied  in  alternate  years.) 
Herschel's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  Bacon's 
Novum  Organon,  book  I.,  in  addition  to  (a),  (b)  Induction  and 
subsidiary  operations  (Mill's  Logic). 

Chemistry. — A  course  of  practical  chemistry,  in  addition  to  the 
lectures  as  in  the  junior  division. 

Botany. — (Studied  in  alternate  years.)  Vegetable  anatomy  and 
physiology,  systematic  botany. 

Geology. — A  systematic  course  of  lectures  illustrated  by  hand 
specimens  and  diagrams. 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. — In  addition  to  the 
science  of  the  literature  and  law  schools.  Algebra,  including  the 
theory  of  equations,  spherical  trigonometry;  analytical  geometry  of  two 
dimensions,  to  <end  of  the  second  degree ;  a  portion  of  the  analytical 
geometry  of  three  dimensions ;  differential  calculus ;  first  part  of 
the  integral  calculus  ;  first  part  of  mechanics  by  aid  of  the  calculus. 

N.B. — This  not  being  the  last  year  of  the  science-school-men  re- 
maining in  the  college,  more  advanced  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  will  be  subsequently  studied. 

(Signed)        John  Harkness,  LL.D., 

Principal,.  Elphinstone  College. 
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C— Statement,  thawing  the  Number  and  Description  of  Students 
attending  the  Elphinstone  College. 

4th  December  1858. 


Standing. 

Total. 

Description. 

i 
i 

i 

! 

00 

i 

i 

! 

Grand 
Total. 

Junior  Division. 
Junior  scholars 

15 

9 

20 

5 
2 

1 

... 

•• 

•  • 

Free  students 

Paying  students 

44 

8 

•• 

•• 

52 

Senior  Division. 


Senior  scholars  . 
Free  students  . . . 
Paying  students . 


22 


74 


(Signed)      John  Harkness,  LL.D., 

Principal,  Elphinstone  College. 
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APPENDIX  [C]. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  POONA  COLLEGE  for  1857-58. 


No.  154  of  1858. 


ToE.  I.  Howard,  Esq., 

Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Bombay. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour,  in  compliance  with  your  letter  (No. 
1322,  dated  the  9th  instant),  to  forward  you  my  report  of  the  Poona 
College  for  the  period  intervening  between  December  1857  and  May 
1858,  during  which  it  has  been  under  my  charge. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)        Edwin  Arnold,  M.A., 

Principal  of  the  Poona  College. 
Poona  College,  \2th  June  1858. 


Index  to  Terminal  Report. 

1.  Principal's  report  upon  college. 

2.  Professor  McDougall's  ditto. 

3.  Professor  Green's  ditto. 

4.  Principal's  report  upon  college  school.  ' 

5.  Principal's  report  upon  normal  school  and  Sanscrit  studies. 

6.  Assistant  Professor  Keru  Lukshumun's  ditto. 

7.  ditto  ditto  upon -branch  schools. 

8.  Assistant  Professor  Krishna  ShastriY  report  upon  Sanscrit 

studies. 

9.  Principal's  summary.  ; 
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TERMINAL   REPORT. 

To  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Bombay. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  a  report  upon  the 
college  under  my  charge.  It  consists,  as  you  are  aware,  of  the 
college,  the  college  school,  and  the  normal  school,  in  which  order  I 
propose  to  make  my  observations  upon  each  division. 

2.  I  entered  upon  my  duties  here,  on  the  7th  December  1857, 
and  occupied  the  time  intervening  between  that  day  and  the  Christmas 
vacation  in  a  close  personal  investigation  of  all  the  classes.  I  became 
favourably  impressed  with  regard  to  the  capacities  of  a  majority  of 
the  students,  and  the  acquirements  of  a  few  ;  but  I  found  much  im- 
provement possible  in  the  general  discipline,  and,  as  I  thought,  a 
want  of  judicious  distribution  of  work  and  workmen. 

3.  The  very  brief  interval  allowed  me  for  this  survey  was  yet 
more  abridged  by  the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  docu- 
mentary history  of  the  college.  I  mention  this,  because  the  near 
approach  of  the  new  year  and  these  abstractions  obliged  me,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  to  adopt  extemporary  measures  when  the  circum- 
stances called  for  well-considered  ones. 

4.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  college  classes  were 
three  in  number,  and  contained  thirty-three  students.  The  senior 
class  consisted  of  three  students  only,  upon  whom  it  was  clearly 
not  economical  to  waste  separate  lectures.  I  therefore  amalgamated 
the  first  and  second  classes,  and  proceeded  to  construct  a  scheme  of 
study  for  a  senior  and  junior  class,  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed 
scholarship  standard.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  this,  from 
want  of  books.  I  have  subjoined,  in  an  appendix  table  of  work,  the 
fullest  attainable  under  the, circumstances.     (Fide  Table  A.*) 

5.  It  will  be  gathered  from  this  form  that  each  class  received 
daily  four  lectures.  I  delivered  personally  one  each  day  to  the  senior 
class,  and  one  to  the  two  classes  in  conjunction,  the  last,  generally, 
a  logic  lecture.  During  the  term,  I  commenced  also  and  completed 
a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  inorganic  chemistry,  illustrating  them  very 
copiously  by  experiments  And  the  black  board.  This  series  was  very 
regularly  attended,  not  only  by  the  college  students,  but  by  the 

*  Thi§  tab|e,  being  voluminous,  is  not  published. 
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higher  classes  of  the  college  school  and  normal  school — who,  with  the 
head  boy  in  each  week  from  every  class,  were  admitted  to  them. 
Besides  this,  so  soon  as  the  early  morning  attendance  gave  me  room 
for  the  arrangements,  I  instituted  an  evening, attendance  from  four 
till  six,  and  on  one  day  every  week  at  this  hour  I  delivered  a  lecture, 
preparing  coloured  diagrams  for  its  elucidation.  I  subjoin  the  sub- 
jects of  the  four  lectures  I  was  thus  enabled  to  give. 

(1.)  The  nature  and  purposes  of  respiration  (with  diagrams). 

(2.)  The  nature  and  purposes  of  digestion  (ditto). 

(3.)  Light  and  colour  (ditto). 

(4.)  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline." 

6.  I  invited  the  professors  to  follow  my  example  in  this.  I 
believe,  however,  that  they  were  unable  to  do  so,  Professor  McDougall 
being  also  superintendent  of  the  school,  and  Professor  Green  kindly 
devoting  much  time  to  the  head  class  of  the  school,  the  "  candidate." 
In  the  course  of  the  chemical  lectures  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I 
received  the  most  useful  co-operation  from  Assistant  Professor  Keru 
Lukshumon,  who  also  prepared  and  delivered,  at  my  request,  a 
series  of  lectures  upon  geology  to  the  same  aggregate  of  students.  I 
offered  a  prize,  in  connection  with  this  course,  for  a  collection  of  local 
minerals,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  it  to  a  very  fair  display 
of  specimens,  which  were  forwarded,  in  the  name  of  the  collector, 
to  the  Bombay  Museum. 

7.  The  superintendence  of  mathematical  studies,  both  in  the 
college  and  school,  was  committed,  almost  entirely,  to  Professor 
McDougall.  I  make  no  doubt  that  the  result  will  fully  justify  my 
confidence.  The  professor  was  good  enough  to  undertake  a  course 
of  lectures  upon  mechanics,  rescuing  thereby,  from  dust  and  disuse, 
some  valuable  models.     His  report  has  not  yet  reached  me. 

8.  The  subjects  upon  which  Mr.  Green,  the  acting  professor  of 
literature,  gave  his  college  lectures,  are  included  in  Table  A,  and 
will  doubtless  be  dwelt  on  in  that  gentleman's  report.  I  have  men- 
tioned that  he  devoted  an  hour  four  times  a  week  to  the  candidate 
class  of  the  school,  Mr.  Roonan's  duties,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Miller,  being  seriously  interrupted.  I  may  be  allowed  to  record 
here  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Green  for  the  willing  and  zealous  way  in 
which  he  has  invariably  lent  me  his  co-operation.  Mr.  McDougall 
also  placed  no  obstacles  in  my  way  during  my  difficult  acquisition 
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of  the  business  of  the  college,  and  deserves  my  acknowledgment  of 
his  high  sense  of  duty. 

9.  The  number  of  students  in  the  college,  when  I  joined  office, 
was  thirty-three.  It  is  now  thirty,  and  has  suffered  therefore  a 
diminution.  As,  however,  it  draws  from  no  source  but  the  school, 
and  the  usual  percentage  has  fallen  off  for  appointments,  this  com- 
parative equilibrium  is  to  be  accounted  for,  and  arises  from  the  re- 
turn of  students  from  the  Elphinstone  Institution,  Bombay.  I  have 
already  had  the  honour  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  departure  of 
the  college  students  before  the  completion  of  their  course.  This 
serious  evil  might,  I  think,  be  combated  by  imposing  restrictions 
upon  the  holders  of  scholarships,  or,  perhaps,  by  encouraging  the 
presence  of  men  in  the  college,  whose  social  position  would  raise 
them  above  the  necessity  of  bartering  their  education  for  so  few 
rupees. 

10  It  will  be  seen  that  an  effqrt  has  been  made  to  introduce  more 
extensively  the  physical  sciences,  and  I  hold,  from  such  means  of 
judging  as  I  possess,  the  highest  opinion  of  their  utility  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  native  student.  The  close  reasoning  and  clear  decisions 
of  a  science  like  chemistry  seem  excellently  qualified  to  up-root  that 
Pyrrhic  philosophy,  which,  in  morals  and  literature  alike,  has  grown 
upon  the  native  mind.  The  college  is  fortunate  in  possessing  an 
ample  chemical  apparatus,  and  a  geological  collection  of  careful 
selection ;  but,  in  other  respects,  we  are  destitute  of  means  to  this 
end.  What  we  need  is  a  Hbrary,  that  which  we  possess  does  not 
merit  the  name ;  and  the  design  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
suggest  for  an  evening  reading  room  has  not  been  carried  out, 
because  there  is  so  little  at  present  on  our  shelves  to  tempt  a  college 
student  into  private  reading. 

11.  In  illustration  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  want 
of  a  library,  and  the  scanty  supply  of  good  books,  I  may  mention 
that,  in  order  to  read  the  extra  subject  of  "  Comus"  with  me,  the 
senior  class  wrote  the  whole  out  verbatim,  and  attended  lecture  with 
their  manuscripts,  and  that  for  some  time  my  logic  lectures  were 
entirely  oral,  the  students  copying  the  definitions  from  the  black 
board.  With  a  greater  supply  of  books,  the  student  would  not  only 
aid  largely  in  his  own  education,  but  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  a 
scheme  of  progressive  study  for  the  four  years  constituting  the  college 
course.    The  task  would  not  be  an  easy  one,  even  with  these  im- 
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proved  resources;  for,  in  instituting  a  parallel  between  collegiate 
education  in  England  and  in  India,  besides  the  difference  of  mental 
material,  it  is  common  to  forget  the  vastness  of  the  field  of  modern 
literature.  In  the  narrow  limit  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
a  completeness  of  scheme  is  attainable,  which  would  be  idly  meditated 
by  the  instructor  of  Indian  youth. 

12.  No  change  offers  for  report  in  the  staff  of  the  college,  except 
that  the  acting  professor  of  literature,  Mr.  Green,  has  been  allowed 
to  draw  the  full  salary  of  his  office,  pending  the  official  resignation 
or  retirement  of  Mr.  Draper,  his  predecessor.  The  two  reports 
which  I  annex,  and  the  tabular  statements  already  referred  to,  will 
complete  the  information  which  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you 
in  reference  to  the  college. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)     Edwin  Arnold, 

Principal,  Poona  College. 


Report  of  Professor  McDougall. 

Poona  College,  29th  April  1858. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  in  my  opinion,  that  a  report  embodying 
the  progress  of  the  students  under  my  immediate  superintendence 
should  be  of  much  length.  I  shall  therefore,  in  as  brief  a  space  as 
possible,  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  subjects  which  fell  to  be 
considered  during  the  year  1857-58. 

The  mathematical  classes  in  the  Poona  college  are  three  in  num- 
ber. An  hour  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week  has  been  invariably 
devoted  to  each.  The  highest  class,  until  its  amalgamation  in 
January  last  with  the  second  senior  class,  read  with  me  a  very 
lengthened  treatise  on  optics.  The  two  young  men  of  which  the 
class  consisted  almost  invariably  gave  me  much  satisfaction,  both 
from  their  general  intelligence  and  mild  and  amiable  bearing.  I 
hope,  when  the  time  comes,  that  they  will  go  in  for  university  honours. 

The  class  now  called  the  senior  class,  in  June  1857  numbered 
fourteen.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  staff  of  European  pro- 
fessors in  the  Poona  college,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  six  of  the 
young  men  belonging  to  this  class  should  be  transferred  to  the 
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Elphinstone  college.  Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  prin- 
cipal, the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  sanctioned  the  young  men's 
return  to  Poona.  They  have  attended  diligently  to  their  mathema- 
tical studies  ever  since  their  return.  I  turned  the  attention  of  the 
class  to  the  following  subjects  in  their  order  : — 

Analytical  geometry  of  one,  two,  and  three  dimensions ;  differen- 
tial calculus,  including  the  doctrines  of  maxima  and  minima ;  tracing 
of  curves ;  equations  to  particular  lines,  &c* 

The  attention  of  the  class  was,  for  a  short  time,  turned  to  the 
geometry  of  planes,  as  contained  in  the  eleventh  book  of  Euclid.  The 
class,  having  now  been  fully  introduced  to  the  most  important  branches 
of  pure  mathematics,  had  its  attention  occupied  for  some  time  with 
mixed  mathematics. 

Mechanics,  including  statics  and  dynamics,  was  dwelt  upon  at 
very  considerable  length.  Under  the  head  of  statics,  we  considered 
the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  principle  of  the  lever, 
mechanical  powers,  their  conditions  of  equilibrium,  centre  of  gravity, 
&c.  Under  the  head  of  dynamics,  again,  the  attention  of  the  class 
was  directed  in  succession  to  the  laws  of  motion,  uniform  and  variable 
velocity,  measure  of  velocity,  accelerating  and  moving  force,  measure 
of  accelerating  force,  mass,  momentum,  &c.  The  class  contains  a 
few  very  interesting  young  men.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing 
testimony  to  their  diligence  and  student-like  habits. 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  candidate  class  has  been  for  some 
months  under  my  immediate  superintendence.  The  class  has  gone 
over  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid,  an  elementary  course  of 
algebra,  and  all  the  common  formulae  in  analytical  trigonometry. 
There  are  a  few  young  men  of  considerable  promise  in  the  class. 
The  class  on  the  whole,  however,  is  unequal. 

(Signed)     James  McDougall, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 


Report  of  Professor  Green. 

From  June  1857  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Arnold,  the  principal  of 

the  Poona  College,  the  students  of  that  institution  were  divided  into 

three  classes.     The  subjects  of  my  lectures  to  each  of  these  classes 

were  as  follows : — To  the  first  class,  selections  from   "  Chambers' 
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Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,"  Shakspeare's  Hamlet,  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  (the  first  six  books)  ; — to  the  second  class,  selections 
from  "  Chambers'  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,"  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost,  book  I. ; — to  the  third  class,  the  English  Reading  Book, 
part  6  (published  at  Calcutta),  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  book  I. 

During  this  period  I  taught  for  four  hours  daily  (Saturday  and 
Sunday  excepted),  viz.  one  hour  to  the  first  class,  one  to  the  second, 
and  two  to  the  third  class.  The  above  list  of  subjects  seems  but 
meagre :  this  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  three  causes,  (1)  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  books  every  way  suited  to  the  students,  without 
sending  to  England  for  them ;  (2)  unless  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  any  study,  the  book  read  must  always  be  made  subordinate 
to  the  oral  instruction  for  which  almost  any  subject  may  afford  a 
medium ;  (3)  the  very  great  importance  which  should  certainly  be 
given  in  Indian  colleges  to  English  composition. 

Influenced  by  these  views,  I  gave  great  prominence  to  English 
exercises,  using  especially  the  following  kinds ;  (1)  the  paraphrase  of 
poetry  into  elegant  prose  ;  (2)  writing  down  from  memory  the  sub- 
stance of  some  passage  read  aloud  (this  will  be  found,  I  believe,  far 
superior  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  dictation)  ;  (3)  an  abstract  of  any 
passage  in  a  book  ;  (4)  changing  dialogue  into  narrative. 

I  also  gave  considerable  attention  to  instruction  in  etymology. 
Upon  Mr.  Arnold's  arrival,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  amalgamate 
the  first  and  second  classes  into  one ;  the  third,  or  fresh-man,  class 
remaining  as  before.  The  subjects  were  also  somewhat  modified ; 
and  from  this  time  till  May  1858  the  following  were  the  books  in 
which  I  gave  instruction,  viz., — to  the  senior  class  (including  the 
first  and  second),  Butler's  Analogy,  part  I.,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
book  I.,  Macaulay'8  Essays;  junior  (late  third  class),  Hume's 
History  of  England  (reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth),  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  book  I.,  Cowper's  Task,  book  IV.,  Essays  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  last  were  contained  in  a  very  useful  little  book  called  "  The 
Wisdom  of  the  Rambler,"  "The  Adventurer,"  and  "  The  Idler." 

I  may  conclude  with  remarking  that  my  endeavours  have  been 
mainly  directed  to  the  advancement  of  the  students  in  a  thorough 
elementary  knowledge  of  English,  to  their  improvement  in  English 
composition,  and,  in  subordination  to  this  main  object,  to  imbuing 
them  with  a  taste  for  English  literature.  If  the  foundation  of  know- 
ledge be  thus  well  laid,  the  superstructure  may  well  be  raised  in  their 
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future  course.  Among  many  of  the  students  there  exists  a  strong 
wish  for.  instruction  in  higher  subjects,  such  as  general  history, 
political  economy,  and  metaphysics ;  showing  that  their  minds  have 
been  brought  into  a  hopeful  state  for  higher  intellectual  cultivation, 
which  has  been  my  great  object  during  the  past  year.  Some  also 
indicate  a  decided  taste  for  poetry. 

(Signed)     V.  Green, 
Acting  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
Government  College,  Poona. 


College  School. 
On  reference  to  Table  B*  in  the  appendix,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  school  has  suffered  decrease.  This  is 
attributable  to  the  departure  of  a  great  many  Sanscrit  students,  who 
left  the  institution  on  the  active  enforcement  of  the  order  that  no 
special  Sanscrit  class  could  be  allowed  to  exist.  The  decrease  is 
nearly  confined  to  the  division  under  remark ;  and  I  especially 
deprecate  conclusions  founded  upon  it,  because  it  would  have  been 
possible,  by  accepting  all  applicants,  to  have  filled  the  benches.  I 
was  obliged,  on  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of  the  proportion  of 
free  to  paying  students  (not  less  than  32  per  cent.),  to  refuse 
rigorously  all  appeals  for  free  admission,  and  thus  reduced  this  ratio  to 
26  per  cent.  I  propose,  on  again  assembling,  to  eliminate  by  exami- 
nation all  who  do  not  deserve  the  privilege  of  gratuitous  instruction, 
and  so  to  reduce  the  per-centage  to  that  fixed  by  you,  viz.  20  per 
cent.,  a  limit  it  shall  not  afterwards  transcend.  Reference  to  Table 
B  will  show  that  I  have  decreased  the  ratio  already  from  32  to  26 
per  cent.,  with  a  loss  to  the  general  number  of  only  sixteen. 

2.  In  close  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph is  that  of  a  periodical  admission  and  regulated  standard  for  it. 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  a  paper  in  conjunction  with 
the  educational  inspector,  embodying  this  plan.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  its  adoption  would  be  followed  by  the  best  results. 

3.  The  fee  paid  by  college  school  pupils  is  generally  eight  annas. 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule, — in  the  case  of  boys  of  some- 
what higher  social  position,  who  pay  one  rupee.  If  I  were  not  of 
opinion  that  the  addition  would  deter  many  from  our  walls,  I  should 

*  Appendix  not  published. 
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wish  that  a  school  fee  of  one  rupee  were  general.  It  is  a  question 
whether  we  should  not  gain  in  intellect  by  it,  more  than  we  should 
lose  in  numbers.  There  is  very  little  difficulty  in  collecting  the  fees, 
which  are  called  for,  in  advance.  I  have  adopted  the  practice,  in 
case  of  absence  without  leave,  or  return  to  the  school  after  ill- 
considered  departure,  of  punishing  by  temporary  increase  of  fee. 

4.  The  regulations  introduced  into  the  school,  and  extended  to 
the  college  and  normal  school,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  sub- 
mitted for  your  approval.  They  had  for  their  object  the  better 
maintenance  of  discipline  and  scholarly  deportment,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  efficient  check  upon  idleness  and  irregularity.  They 
have  answered  these  ends ;  and  I  think  the  discipline  of  the  institu- 
tion as  high  now  as  need  be  required.  I  have  had  but  one  occasion 
to  cause  the  infliction  of  public  punishment ;  nor  can  any  plea  of 
insubordination  excuse  failure  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  if  it  should 
seem  to  exist.  Attendance  books,  entered  up  each  morning,  are 
submitted  to  me  personally,  so  that  each  absentee  of  the  previous 
day  has  his  punishment  directly  from  me  ;  and  mark  books,  register- 
ing the  result  of  each  lesson  and  lecture,  are  universally  employed. 
I  do  not  think  much  is  wanting,  but  the  honest  and  conscientious 
work  of  the  teachers.  This,  however,  is  the  key-stone  of  the  arch, 
and  no  well-tried  arrangement  can  supply  its  place.  I  am  not 
dissatisfied  with  my  native  teachers,  many  of  whom  have  worked 
right  well  during  the  term,  but  I  point  to  the  condition  upon  which 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  success  must  still  depend. 

5.  I  beg  to  record  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Roonan,  the  senior 
English  master  of  the  school,  for  the  material  assistance  he  afforded 
me  in  introducing  these  regulations.  I  owe  to  his  activity  and  un- 
wearied zeal  very  much  of  any  success  that  has  attended  their  adop- 
tion. His  own  class,  the  candidate,  has  been  sedulously  instructed, 
notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Millar's  continued  absence  almost  doubled 
his  superintendent  duties.  Mr.  Millar's  sickness  ended,  I  grieve 
to  say,  in  his  death,  and  the  school  has  sustained  by  it  a  severe  loss 
and  one  not  easily  reparable. 

6.  In  accordance  with  the  representations  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  make  to  you,  a  very  liberal  increase  of  salary  has  been 
granted  to  nearly  all  the  native  assistant  teachers.  The  majority 
have  shown  themselves  sensible  of  this  favour,  by  renewed  efforts 
to  perform    their  duty.     Mr.    Nursinh    Shastree,  Ok.,  has  been 
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appointed  from  Dharwar  to  an  upper  mastership  in  the  school,  and 
Mr.  Wishwanath  Lakshman  is  daily  expected  to  join  his  appointment, 
the  highest  native  teachership.  Besides  these,  no  new  nominations 
occur  for  mention,  if  I  except  those  which  accompanied  the  change 
of  salary.  The  late  Mr.  Millar's  vacancy  has  heen  temporarily 
filled  by  Mr.  Keily,  a  military  schoolmaster  of  the  third  class. 

7.  A  table  has  been  prepared  (B)*  which  presents  a  compara- 
tive view  of  the  absentees  in  each  class.  The  explanation  will  be 
written  on  it,  and  its  purpose  is  to  afford  means  of  comparing  these 
results  with  future  ones.  Another  table  (D)  supplies  information 
with  regard  to  the  caste  of  the  students,  in  which  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  Brahmins  and  the  presence  of  only  two  Mussulmans 
is  especially  noticeable. 

8.  Mr.  McDougall,  as  superintendent  of  the  school,  will  doubt- 
less report  upon  the  mathematical  work  in  this  division,  as  also  upon 
his  share  in  the  management  of  its  studies,  and  the  enforcement  of 
its  discipline. 

9.  In  concluding  what  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  in 
reference  to  the  college  school,  I  express  myself  satisfied  with  its 
progress  and  condition ;  and  I  look  forward  with  some  confidence 
to  the  next  half  year.  A  well-adjusted  and  ascending  scale  of  class- 
books  is  especially  needed,  without  which  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
promotion  uniformly  progressive.  The  commercial  class  alone 
exhibits  marked  weakness,  which  is  attributable  to  its  isolation  and 
unpopularity.  According  to  its  constitution  the  boys  in  it  are 
neither  permitted  to  contend  for  scholarships  nor  to  expect  promo- 
tion, and  it  must  undergo  thorough  reform  if  it  is  to  exist  as  an 
independent  class.  The  commercial  education  which  it  was  to  supply 
is  obtained  in  other  classes,  to  which  all  college  prizes  are  open.  I 
shall  therefore  have  the  honour  to  propose  a  plan  by  which,  without 
losing  its  character,  this  class  may  be  utilized. 

(Signed)     Edwin  Arnold, 

Principal,  Poona  College. 


Normal  School. 

1.     The  decrease  noticed  in    the   college   school,   and    mainly 
accounted  for  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  "pure  Sanscrit' '  students,  is 

*  Table  B  and  other  tables  are  not  published. 
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counterbalanced  in  the  normal  Bchool  by  an  increase  of  seven,  or 
(taking  into  account  the  nine  appointments  made  from  it)  by  an 
actual  addition  of  sixteen  scholars.  I  found  a  great  number  of  the 
stipends  attached  to  this  division  vacant,  and  the  demand  for  school- 
masters, whose  preparation  is  the  work  of  this  branch,  not  brisk 
enough  to  encourage  industry.  I  am  very  far  from  thinking  that 
enough  has  been  done  to  remedy  this,  but  something  at  least  has 
been  achieved ;  all  the  scholarships  have  been  filled  by  a  searching 
examination,  and  the  educational  inspector's  demands  for  provincial 
masters  have  reduced  our  first  normal  class  to  the  shadow  of  its 
former  unhealthy  proportions.  A  reference  to  Table  £  will  place 
you  in  possession  of  the  statistics  of  the  normal  school. 

2.  In  submitting  my  remarks  upon  this  branch  of  the  college,  it 
is  right  that  I  should  remind  you  that  the  vernacular  is  the  general 
medium  of  instruction.  My  want  of  familiarity  with  the  Murathee 
(which  is,  I  hope,  disappearing)  was  thus  a  partial  obstacle  to  that 
personal  share  which  I  could  have  wished  to  take  in  the  government 
of  the  classes.  Whatever  was  thus  wanting  has  been  repaired  by 
the  admirable  zeal  and  intelligence  of  Mr.  Keru  Lukshumon,  whose 
name  I  have  before  mentioned  with  acknowledgments.  I  refer  you 
to  the  report  received  from  him,  which  is  copious  and  sensible.  I 
rely  greatly  upon  the  administrative  power  which  it  displays  for  the 
continued  efficiency  of  the  division  over  which  he  presides. 

3.  The  number  of  stipends  conferred  at  the  examination  held  in 
February  last  was  eleven.  At  one  time  accordingly  the  normal 
school  register  was  full,  since  when  vacancies  have  again  occurred 
by  the  appointment  of  senior  scholars  to  educational  posts.  A  list 
of  these  appointments  will  be  found  among  the  papers  I  append 
to  this  report  (marked  F).  The  merit  of  this  list  is  due  to  the 
educational  inspector,  who  met,  in  all  possible  ways,  my  anxiety  to 
animate  and  employ  this  section  of  the  college. 

4.  The  staff  of  the  normal  school  has  been  made  complete  by 
the  appointment  of  Parashram  Vishnu  to  the  vacant  mastership  in 
it.  I  could  wish  that  we  had  greater  tutorial  strength  here,  and  am 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  ratio  borne  by  the  respective  salaries 
to  the  respective  merits  of  the  teachers.  Upon  this  point  Mr.  Keru 
Lukshumon  is  honest  and  explicit,  and  has  my  complete  assent. 
A  re-adjustment,  for  which  no  good  opportunity  presented  itself 
during  the  half-year,  will  be  salutary. 
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5.  In  connection  with  the  normal  school,  I  have  the  honour  to 
draw  your  attention  to  a  paper  (marked  G)  which  will  he  found 
among  the  others.  It  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Reru  Lukshumon  upon 
the  three  experimental  schools  which  were  founded,  with  your  per- 
mission, by  three  of  the  normal  scholars.  If  nothing  else  should 
result  from  the  trial,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  uninteresting  that  one 
quarter  of  the  city  should  have  furnished  ninety-nine  scholars  in  a 
period  of  nine  weeks.  Most  of  these  boys  pay  a  fee  of  four  annas, 
and,  in  Ganesh  Dinkur's  school,  are  rapidly  settling  into  good  order 
and  study.  The  only  inducements  offered  have  been  the  promised 
election  of  two  or  three  free  college  scholars  from  each  school,  and 
the  prospect  of  Government  recognition.  You  have  been  pleased 
lately  to  direct  the  attention  of  a  deputy  inspector  to  them,  and  his 
report  will  doubtless  influence  your  future  decisions.  I  am  by  no 
means  sanguine  as  to  the  cohesive  properties  of  these  little  schools, 
but  I  confess  that  I  regard  the  result  of  the  attempt  as  an  encourag- 
ing gauge  of  the  popular  desire  for  education. 

6.  I  shall  append  here  also  the  remarks  I  have  to  lay  be- 
fore you  in  relation  to  the  Sanscrit  studies  pursued  in  the  col- 
lege. Mr.  Krishna  Shas tree's  report  is  so  full  upon  all  details 
as  to  need  no  supplement  from  me.  It  will  be  enough  to  say, 
that  Sanscrit  is  now  taught  in .  every  class  and  without  distinc- 
tion. I  could  wish  that  our  Shastrees  were  more  generally  able 
to  use  English  as  their  medium  for  imparting  the  Sanscrit ; 
indeed,  I  have  required  that,  within  a  reasonable  time,  they  shall 
not  be  unable  to  do  so,  at  my  demand.  In  the  desirability 
of  this  I  agree  with  Mr.  Krishna  Shastree,  as  also  with  his  re- 
marks regarding  the  unmethodical  system  of  instruction  still  too 
generally  adopted.  The  age  for  devoting  ten  years  to  the  study  of 
the  "  perfect  tongue' *  is  gone  by,  not  so  its  use  or  importance ;  and 
we  must  contrive  to  get  at  these,  if  not  by  a  royal  road,  certainly 
not  by  the  old  Brahminical  high-way,  which  displays  an  alarming 
inattention  to  grammatical  engineering.  An  examination  of  the 
manuscripts  in  our  library,  which  I  had  proposed,  has  been  deferred 
on  account  of  the  urgent  request  made  by  Major  Candy  for  the  con- 
tinued loan  of  the  pundit  attached  to  my  office  :  as  he  asked  this 
only  until  the  confirmation  of  your  decision  upon  the  subject,  I  had 
no  alternative  but  to  comply. 

7.  I  think  that  all  the  encouragement  needed  for  the  steady  pro- 
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secution  of  Sanscrit  study  is  afforded  by  the  arrangements  lately 
proposed  by  you  with  regard  to  the  Sanscrit  scholarships.  A  re- 
distribution  of  them,  which  offers  a  separate  reward  to  all  the  higher 
classes  in  each  division,  cannot  fail,  I  think,  in  conjunction  with  the 
natural  desire  which  exists  for  this  knowledge,  to  stimulate  to  ap- 
plication. The  appointments  newly  made  by  me,  and  confirmed  by 
you,  viz.  those  of  a  Sanscrit  tutor  in  the  college,  and  a  Sanscrit 
teacher  in  the  school,  have  completed  our  sanctioned  strength  of 
masters. 

(Signed)     Edwin  Arnold,  M.A., 

Principal,  Poona  College. 


To  E.  Arnold,  Esq., 

Principal,  Poona  College. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  send  you  the  terminal  report  of  this 
session,  ending  with  April  1838,  embodying  in  it  the  studies,  &c, 
pursued  in  the  normal  school  during  the  last  half-year. 

The  normal  school  in  the  month  of  November  consisted  of  four 
classes,  and  it  remained  so  till  about  the  middle  of  February,  when 
other  students  were  invited,  from  several  places,  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
scholarships  (eleven  in  number),  and  these  were  put  into  a  new 
class. 

The  number  of  students  in  each  class  at  the  end  of  April  stands 
thus : — 


Class  I.      . . 

..      5 

Students 

Do.  II.     ., 

..      9 

do. 

Do.  III.    .. 

..    11 

do. 

Do.  IV.    . 

..      6 

do. 

Do.  V.      . . 

..    10 

do. 

41    Total  in  the  school. 

There  are  now  again  six  scholarships  vacant  in  this  institution. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  normal  students  who  have 
gone  out  either  as  schoolmasters  or  otherwise  since  August  last 
year  : — 
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In  1857. 

October. — Venayek  Rajaram  Topey,  first  class  normal  student, 
appointed  master,  infant  school,  Poona ;  Moro  Ramchunder,  resigned. 

In  1858. 

January.— Narayen  Padhey,  first  class  normal  student,  appointed 
master,  Government  school,  Ashte  (Sattara). 

March. — Gunesh  Narrayen,  first  class  normal  student ;  Gunesh 
Dinkur,  ditto;  Purmeshwur  Deodhur,  third  class  normal  ditto; 
allowed  to  open  branch  schools  in  connection  with  the  Poona 
college.  Sakharam  Phudkey,  first  class  normal  student,  appointed 
master,  Vunnee  (Ahmednuggur) ;  Bhasker  Ablunkur,  first  class 
normal  student ;  Hurree  Shreedhur,  second  class  normal  student ; 
appointed  assistants,  Government  school,  camp,  Poona. 

April.— Balajee  Bhikajee,  first  class  normal  student,  appointed 
master,  Government  school,  Karar  (Sattara)  ;  Hurree  Abajee  Pur- 
bhuney,  second  class  normal  student,  appointed  master  (acting  for 
six  months),  Government  school,  Parnair  (Ahmednuggur) ;  Moro 
Ballal  Dharup,  first  class  normal  student,  recommended  to  the 
first  assistant  teachership,  Dhoolia  (Khandeish),  has  not  yet  received 
orders  to  join  his  appointment. 

System  of  Study. — The  following  table  will  show  the  distribution 
of  hours  and  the  different  subjects  of  study  : — 

1  hour,  English  reading^  parsing,  explanations,  &c. 

1  hour,  history ;  first  and  second  classes  now  learn  history  in 
English,  the  remaining  in  vernacular. 

1  hour,  mathematics ;  first  class  in  English,  the  rest  in  vernacular. 

1  hour,  Sanscrit. 

1  hour,  vernacular,  reading,  parsing,  &c. 

1  hour,  extra  subjects,  such  as  natural  philosophy,  geography, 
physical  geography,  &c. 

6  hours. 

In  addition  to  these,  every  student  prepares  by  heart  a  night 
lesson.  It  is  either  poetry  or  prose ;  first  and  second  classes  in 
English,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes  in  English  or 
vernacular. 

The  students  also  do  at  home  a  short  passage  of  translation  every 
7a 
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day.  The  sentences  given  for  translation  are  generally  easy,  and 
sometimes  in  English  and  sometimes  in  Murathee. 

During  the  hot  months  of  March  and  April,  the  school  hours 
were  changed  from  afternoon  to  morning,  hut  the  hoys  were  still 
desired  to  attend  the  school  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  The 
normal  students,  for  one  hour  during  these  two  hours,  were  made 
to  write  English  copies. 

The  subjects  which  the  students  have  learned  during  the  past  year 
are  given  in  the  next  page. 

Programme  of  the  Studies  of  normal  student*,  during  the  half-year 
ending  with  April  1858. 

Class  I.— English,  series  of  lessons,  finished;  vernacular,  Venee 
Sanhar,  25  pages,  from  the  beginning ;  Sanscrit,  Lughuhitopadesh,  42 
pages,  from  the  beginning;  history,  British  Empire,  80  pages; 
mathematics,  analytical  geometry  and  conic  sections.  Extra  subject, 
natural  philosophy,  by  Tomlinson. 

Class  II. — English,  Series  of  Lessons,  100  pages  from  the  begin- 
ning, Reid's  Grammar  and  idiomatical  exercises ;  vernacular,  life  of 
Socrates,  reading,  composition,  &c. ;  Sanscrit,  Second  Reader,  25 
pages,  some  rules  of  Sanscrit  grammar;  history,  History  of  Mu- 
rathas  (vernacular),  1st  vol.,  History  of  India  (English),  first  class ; 
mathematics,  spherical  trigonometry.  Extra  subjects,  Keropuntf s 
natural  philosophy,  optics,  and  astronomy. 

Class  III.— English,  Third  Reading  Book,  Reid's  Grammar ; 
vernacular,  Life  of  Cyrus,  reading,  explanation,  &c. ;  Sanscrit,  First 
Reader,  Rupavalee;  history,  History  of  Murathas,  1st  volume; 
mathematics,  six  books  of  Euclid,  plane  trigonometry,  first  chapter. 
Extra  subject,  Sullivan's  Physical  Geography,  two  sections. 

Class  IV. — English,  Third  Reading  Book,  first  part ;  vernacular, 
Balmitra,  reading,  explanation,  &c. ;  Sanscrit,  First  Reader,  30  pages. 
Rupavali,  ten  Subhashi  Sholok ;  history,  History  of  Murathas, 
first  part,  ten  chapters ;  mathematics,  fourth  and  fifth  books  of 
Euclid. 

Class  V. — English,  life  of  Caesar,  20  pages  (three  students  have 
learnt  only  the  first  reading  book)  ;  vernacular,  Balmitra,  first  part ; 
Sanscrit  (Rupavalee,  Pulling) ;  mathematics,  algebra,  quadratic 
equations,  and  some  students  know  three  books  of  Euclid. 

Mode  of  Instruction. — The  system  followed  in  this  institution  is 
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more  of  a  demonstrative  character  than  dogmatic.  Looking  over, 
the  list  of  studies  pursued,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  very  various. 
Now,  to  instruct  these  efficiently,  it  requires  that  the  teachers  also 
should  be  conversant  with  these  subjects  thoroughly,  and  this, 
unfortunately,  is  not  the  case  in  this  institution.  Teachers,  the  best 
perhaps  that  could  be  found,  were  sent  to  us,  but  they  fall  short  in 
some  cases  of  what  is  required  of  them.  The  head  master,  Parash- 
ram  Vishnoo,  and  the  last  teacher,  Krishna  Gorboley,  are  the  only 
two  who  understand  English,  vernacular,  and  other  subjects, 
generally  well ;  but  of  the  remaining  teachers,  Anna  Sahasrabudhey 
is  a  good  English  scholar,  and  Vishnupunt  Tamhankur  is  a  good 
vernacular  scholar,  but  they  are  not  masters  of  other  subjects ;  while 
Lukshman  Joshee  and  Wasoodew  Bhikajee  hold  a  middle  position. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  does  not  become  an  easy  task  to 
manage  their  distribution  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  students  may 
get  regular  and  good  instruction  on  all  the  subjects  of  study. 

For  Sanscrit  studies  a  Shastree  is  allowed  us  from  the  Sanscrit 
department. 

English. — In  addition  to  their  regular  lessons  in  English,  the 
first  and  second  classes  are  instructed  in  almost  all  the  other  branches 
in  English,  but,  of  course,  in  cases  where  English  explanation  is  not 
understood  by  the  students,  vernacular  is  had  recourse  to.  A  number 
of  students  give  their  answers  also  in  English.  All  the  English 
lessons  are  translated,  verbally,  in  Murathee ;  and  now  and  then 
some  simple  sentences  are  given  in  Murathee  for  translation  into 
English.  Translation  from  English  into  Murathee  is  not  so  difficult 
a  task  to  the  boys  as  a  translation  of  vernacular  into  English. 

Vernacular. — We  have  but  few  good  books  in  vernacular,  and  we 
are  therefore  obliged  to  take  the  best  we  can  at  present  get.  These 
are  Venee  Sanhar  Natak,  JSsop's  Fables,  Balmitra,  Life  of  Cyrus, 
and  Socrates. 

Extended  instruction  in  vernacular  grammar  is  given  to  the 
students  as  they  rise  to  the  upper  classes. 

Now  and  then  essays  are  written  by  the  students  in  vernacular. 
The  practice  of  essay-writing  is  beneficial  to  the  student  in  various 
ways.  It  instructs  him  how  to  give  expression  to  his  statements  in 
a  logical,  grammatical,  and  elegant  language. 

Extra  subjects. — Some  knowledge  of  physical  sciences  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  excite  the  observing  and  perceptive  habits  of  the  students. 
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It  is  by  means  of  these  principally  that  they  could  convince  the 
people,  amongst  whom  they  will  have  to  go  as  teachers,  of  their 
erroneous  conceptions  of  things  in  general,  and  produce  a  change  in 
their  indolent,  bigoted,  and  stupid  habits.  Our  duty  is  to  give  the 
people  of  India  a  better  and  true  notion  regarding  several  physical 
phenomena,  such  as  nature  and  motion  of  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  planets, 
origin  and  causes  of  clouds,  rain,  wind,  and  hail,  properties  of  light, 
heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  &c, — subjects,  a  proper  notion  of 
which  will  re-act  beneficially  upon  their  customs,  manners,  and 
thoughts. 

To  illustrate  the  physical  instruction  given  to  the  students  by 
their  teachers,  I  supplied,  for  some  time,  weekly  experimental  lectures 
on  these  subjects  to  impress  them  on  their  minds.  At  this  time 
I  invited  also  some  students  from  each  of  the  Government  vernacular 
schools  in  the  city. 

The  first  class  has  gone  through  the  whole  of  that  comprehensive 
book  called  Tomlinson's  Introduction  to  Natural  Philosophy.  The 
second  class  learns  my  vernacular  compilation  on  this  subject,  and 
they  have  optics  and  astronomy.  The  instruction  given  on  these 
subjects  to  the  3rd  and  4th  classes  is  not  in  any  way  regular  ;  it  is 
more  dogmatic,  students  being  made  acquainted  with  some  principal 
facts. 

Mathematics. — On  this  subject  I  need  not  say  much,  except  this, 
that  in  addition  to  their  usual  studies,  I  have  desired  the  teachers  to 
give  their  students  extra  exercises  from  other  than  the  class-books, 
in  order  to  accustom  them  to  the  solution  of  various  kinds  of  alge- 
braical and  geometrical  problems. 

Geography. — Much  time  is  not  spent  on  this  subject ;  now  and 
then  the  students  are  only  exercised  in  it,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
forget  what  they  know.  Map-drawing  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  the  forms  of  different  countries  on  their 
minds. 

Our  normal  school  is  notoriously  deficient  in  the  supply  of  good 
maps,  and,  of  course,  any  great  proficiency  in  this  branch  will  not 
be  expected  in  it  yet. 

Sanscrit  Studies. — For  a  report  on  this  subject  I  beg  to  refer  to 
Professor  Krishna  Shastri,  who  superintends  these  studies,  and  who, 
I  think,  will  take  due  notice  of  this  department  in  his  report. 

Books  of  Study. — The  present  books  of  study  in  English  are 
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thought  proper  books  of  study  for  natives,  and  there  are  no  good 
books  in  vernacular.  The  old-fashioned  books  on  arithmetic,  in  ver- 
nacular, are  now  going  out  of  fashion  and  out  of  time,  and  a  necessity- 
is  fallen  for  a  better  compilation.  I  have  begun  an  arithmetical  work 
in  vernacular,  and  I  hope  I  have  made  it  suitable  to  the  present 
advanced  time  ;  but  before  it  is  finished  and  published  for  use,  a 
year  will  nearly  elapse.  Some  particular  geography  of  India  is  very 
much  wanting. 

One  thing  is,  however,  hopeful,  to  know  that  good  books  are 
coming  out ;  Nana  Shastri  Aptey  has  given  us  a  beautiful  translation 
of  Euclid.  Krishna  Shastri  has  finished  an  elegant  and  instructive 
reading  book,  containing  a  course  of  reading  lessons.  This  book  will 
soon  be  published.  Major  Candy  is  also  preparing  a  series  of  valu- 
able and  instructive  books.  In  fact,  we  will  soon  have  good  books 
in  plenty.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  am  obliged  to  supply  the 
normal  school  with  the  best  and  cheapest  books  I  can  get. 

In  concluding  my  report,  I  have  to  beg  your  attention  to  one  par- 
ticular. The  late  appointments  of  schoolmasters  from  the  normal 
department  has  given  a  sort  of  impetus  to  the  energy  and  zeal  of 
the  remaining  students.  I  now  find  that  they  are  more  attentive  to 
their  studies ;  and  if,  in  future,  when  higher  scholarships  are  to  be 
filled  up,  the  three  scholars  are  allowed  to  compete  with  the 
others  coming  from  out-stations,  and  if  some  proper  arrangements 
can  be  entered  into  by  which  the  half-supported  Government  Bchools 
in  the  districts  will  be  put  on  a  better  footing,  I  am  sure  the  normal 
students  will  work  with  more  pluck  and  real  zeal. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)     Keru  Luxumon  C, 
Assistant  Professor,  Poona  College,  in  charge  Normal  School. 

25th  April  1858. 


To  E.  Arnold,  Esq., 

Principal,  Poona  College. 
Sir, — I  have  visited  the  three  branch  schools  opened  in  Poona,  in 
connection  with  our  college,  by  our  normal  students,  and  I  have  to 
lay  before  you  the  following  statement  of  their  state  and  progress ; — 

No.  I.  school,  Ganesh  Baput,  contains  forty-five  pupils  on  the 
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roll,   thirty-seven  of  these  are  fee-paying  and  eight  free.     The 
school  is  divided  into  four  classes. 

Studies. 

Class  I.  English.  First  and  Second  Reading  Books ;  vernacular, 
Life  of  Cyrus ;  arithmetic,  fractions. 

Class  II.  No  English ;  vernacular,  iEsop's  Fables';  arithmetic, 
proportion. 

Class  III.     Vernacular,  Lipidhara  Oojulnee,  on  sand-boards. 

Class  IV.  Simple  alphabets  and  multiplication  tables,  &c,  on 
sand  boards. 

Remarks. — The  boys  seem  smart  and  tidy,  and  appear  to  have 
received  careful  instruction  from  the  teacher. 

No.  II.  school,  Ganesh  Dinkur  Ranadey.  Number  of  students  on 
the  roll  twenty-nine,  of  whom  twenty  are  fee-paying. 

There  seems  to  be  no  regular  division  into  classes,  but  I  suggested 
a  division  into  four  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Studies. 

Class  I.  English,  some  learn  Series  of  Lessons,  and  others  are 
reading  First  Reading  Book ;  vernacular,  Niti  Bodha  Katha ;  arith- 
metic, simple  division. 

Class  II.  English,  First  Reading  Book ;  vernacular,  Jagti  Jot ; 
arithmetic,  simple  proportion. 

Class  III.  No  English ;  vernacular,  Lipidhara,  and  writing  on 
sand-board. 

Class  IV.     Writing  altogether  on  dust-board. 

Remarks. — The  school  seems"  to  be  not  so  flourishing.  The  boys  do 
not  appear  so  smart.  The  school  wants  a  further  trial  of  a  month 
or  two  to  tell  anything  about  its  success. 

No.  III.  school,  Purmeshwur  Deodhur.  The  number  on  the  roll 
is  twenty-five,  all  of  whom  are  fee-paying.  The  school  is  divided  into 
three  classes. 

Class  I.  English,  some  boys  read  Series  of  Lessons,  and  others 
First  Reading  Book ;  vernacular,  Balmitra,  and  decimal  fractions. 

Class  II.  No  English;  vernacular,  Niti  Durpun;  arithmetic, 
multiplication. 

Class  III.    Writing  on  dust  board. 

Remarks.— This  school  appears  to  be  a  little  better  conducted  than 
No.  II.  school ;  and  the  boys  also  have  a  better  and  smarter  look. 
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I  think  that  the  experiment  with  No.  I.  school,  Ganesh  Baput,  is 
quite  successful.  With  respect  to  the  other  two,  nothing  is  certain ; 
and  I  am  unable  to  give  any  decided  opinion  on  their  condition ; 
their  pupils  are  anything  but  regular,  and  want  classification.  The 
instruction  should  be  given  collectively  and  simultaneously,  and 
without  this  I  do  not  know  how  long  these  are  to  continue. 

We  may  give  them,  however,  a  further  trial  of  a  month  or  two, 
and  then  we  can  see  what  we  have  to  say  of  them. 

Before  I  conclude  this  report,  I  beg  to  propose  that  the  flourishing 
condition  of  No.  I.  school  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Director 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  thus  show  others  that  well-managed  schools 
are  taken  notice  of  by  the  authorities. 

Yours*  very  obediently, 
(Signed)        Keru  Luxumon  C. 
22nd  April  1858. 


To  £.  Arnold,  Esq., 

Principal,  Poona  College. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  to  you  a  report  on  the  progress  and  working 
of  the  Sanscrit  classes  in  the  Poona  College  school  and  the  Poona 
College  normal  school  during  the  last  six  months,  viz.  from  the 
beginning  of  November  1857  to  the  end  of  April  1858. 

2.  In  this  document  I  intend  to  state  the  amount  of  the  progress 
each  class  has  made  in  Sanscrit  during  the  period  under  report,  the 
time  each  class  has  devoted  to  this  study,  and  a  few  other  circum- 
stances, the  statement  of  which  will  lead,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to 
the  better  estimate  of  the  merits  of  different  classes  or  their  improve- 
ment in  future. 

3.  Every  student  in  the  Poona  College  school  and  the  Poona 
normal  school  is  required  to  learn  Sanscrit  by  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
two  establishments,  while  in  the  Poona  College  the  study  is  left  to 
the  option  of  the  students.  I  am,  however,  glad  to  state  that  all  the 
college  students,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Parsees,  attend  Sanscrit 
classes.  Thus  almost  all  the  students  in  the  three  establishments 
give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  Sanscrit. 

4.  All  these  students  are  arranged  into  fifteen  classes  for  Sanscrit, 
and  are  taught  at  present  by  four  teachers,  although,  as  a  temporary 
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arrangement,  an  advanced  scholar  from  the  normal  school  is  at 
present  desired  to  teach  a  Sanscrit  class  in  the  Poona  College  school. 

5.  The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  conduct  the  work 
of  teaching  and  superintending  the  Sanscrit  classes  in  the  three 
establishments :— Krishna  Shastri  Chiploonkur,  officiating  superin- 
tendent ;  Narrayen  Shastri  Abhunkur,  first  teacher ;  Gopal  Shastri 
Gokhley,  second  teacher;  Krishna  Shastri  Veizapurkur,  third 
teacher  ;  Vunkut  Rungo,  a  student  from  the  normal  school. 

6.  The  senior  and  junior  college  classes  have  been  joined  together 
very  recently,  and  are  taught  by  me  two  hours  a  week.  The  senior 
class  is  learning  under  me  for  the  last  three  months,  and  the  junior 
class  for  a  still  shorter  period.  The  two  classes  were  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  still  are,  on  an  unequal  footing  with  each  other.  But  I 
strongly  believe  that  this  inequality  will  disappear  after  a  few 
months.  These  classes  have  learned  about  twenty  pages  of  the 
Second  Sanscrit  Reader,  can  decline  most  of  the  nouns  and  pronouns, 
can  conjugate,  in  the  present,  past,  and  future  tenses,  the  simple 
verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  and  can  distinguish  the  different  kinds 
of  compound  nouns  called  "  samas"  in  Sanscrit  grammars.  They 
can  translate  the  lessons  they  have  learned  into  English  as  well  as 
into  Murathee. 

7.  The  candidate  and  commercial  classes,  which  in  strictness  be- 
long neither  to  the  college  nor  to  the  school,  but  hold  a  position 
between  the  two,  are  joined  together  for  Sanscrit,  and  are  taught  by 
Mr.  Gopal  Shastri  Gokhley  three  hours  a  week.  This,  and  the 
three  upper  classes  in  the  Poona  College  school,  commenced  Sanscrit 
on  the  10th  November  last.  The  students  in  this  class  attend  me 
for  Sanscrit  two  hours  a  week  for  the  last  four  weeks.  They  have 
learned  all  the  declensions  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  and  twenty  pages 
of  the  First  Sanscrit  Reader. 

8.  The  first  class  in  the  senior  division  of  the  Poona  College 
school  commenced  Sanscrit  on  the  10th  November  last,  and  devoted 
three  hours  a  week  to  the  study  till  the  20th  March  last,  when  they 
were  required  to  give  four  hours  more  to  it.  This  class  has  learned 
all  the  declensions  and  fifteen  lessons  of  the  First  Sanscrit  Reader. 
They  have  committed  to  memory  some  forms  of  a  few  verbs. 

9.  The  1st  and  the  2nd  classes  in  the  junior  division  commenced 
Sanscrit  on  the  10th  November  last,  and  devoted  two  hours  a  week 
to  it  till  the  20th  March  last,  when  they  were  ordered  to  give  four 
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hours  more  to  it.  They  are  taught  respectively  by  Messrs.  Gopal 
Shastri  and  Krishna  Shastri  Vezapurkur.  The  first  class  has 
learned  ten  pages  of  the  First  Sanscrit  Reader,  and  the  second  fire 
pages  of  the  same  book.  Both  of  these  classes  know  all  the  declen- 
sions. 

10.  The  3rd,  the  4th,  the  5th,  and  the  7th  classes  have  com- 
menced to  study  Sanscrit  from  the  20th  March  last.  They  are 
taught  by  different  teachers.  They  learn  Sanscrit  four  hours  a 
week.    They  have  learned  most  of  the  declensions  of  nouns. 

11.  The  numerical  arrangement  of  the  classes  is  not  formed 
according  to  the  progress  of  each  class  in  Sanscrit,  but  according  to 
its  acquirements  in  English.  All  the  lower  classes  down  from  the 
third  are,  in  fact,  one  class  as  far  as  their  acquirements  in  Sanscrit 
are  concerned.  This  remark  is  applicable  also  to  the  higher  classes. 
This  equality  can  be  easily  acoounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  all  these 
classes  have  commenced  Sanscrit  almost  simultaneously,  as  will  have 
appeared  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

12.  Though  the  old  Poona  Sanscrit  college  and  the  Poona 
English  school  are  said  to  have  been  amalgamated  in  the  year  1851, 
the  amalgamation  was  more  nominal  than  real.  The  teachers  of  the 
Sanscrit  college  still  continued  to  conduct  the  work  of  teaching  on 
the  same  old  principles.  They  still  taught  the  same  books  according 
to  the  same  method,  and  were  allowed  to  indulge  their  prejudices  to 
the  interference  of  the  general  working  of  the  institution.  The  real 
amalgamation  took  place  only  in  the  month  of  November  last,  when 
it  was  ruled,  or 'rather  a  strict  enforcement  of  a  rule  which  was 
already  in  existence  was  vigorously  insisted  upon,  that  the  Sanscrit 
teachers  in  the  institution  were  required  to  teach  Sanscrit  to  the 
students  of  all  castes  and  creeds. 

13.  Upon  this  radical  change  being  effected,  about  twenty  of  the 
special  Sanscrit  students,  that  is,  those  students  who  were  learning 
only  Sanscrit,  left  the  institution  gradually.  Their  loss,  however,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  regretted.  They  were  in  general  very  irregular 
in  their  attendance,  nor  did  they  prosecute  any  useful  study.  They 
had  not  one  among  them  a  paying  scholar. 

14.  A  few  of  that  number  were  still  lingering  till  a  very  recent  % 
time.     But  of  late,  a  new  but  a  very  desirable  principle  has  been 
announced  and  enforced,  that  no  one  was  to  learn  Sanscrit  singly ; 
but  he  who  would  wish  to  get  Sanscrit  should  become  a  regular 
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student  in  the  institution,  and  must  obey  all  its  rules.  On  the  intro- 
duction of  this  principle  all  the  special  Sanscrit  students,  excepting 
the  stipendiaries,  left  the  institution.  These  stipendiary  Sanscrit 
students  have  a  separate  class,  which  I  intend  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  this  session,  when  they  will  be  joined  to  some  suitable  school  class. 
This  class  of  special  Sanscrit  students  is  under  me,  and  has  learned 
the  five  acts  of  the  celebrated  drama  of  Shakuntola,  and  two  parts 
of  Kavya  Prakash,  a  Sanscrit  work  on  poetical  composition. 

15.  In  the  normal  school  there  are  five  classes  learning  Sanscrit. 
The  first  class  attend  me  for  Sanscrit  four  days  a  week.  The 
students  have  read  during  the  time  under  report  the  first  part  of 
Hitopadesh.  They  can  translate  what  they  have  learned  into  English 
as  well  as  into  Murathee.  They  can  decline  any  given  noun  or  pro- 
noun, and  can  conjugate  in  three  tenses  any  common  verb  of  the 
first  conjugation.  They  are  also  taught  to  translate  simple  English 
and  Murathee  sentences  into  Sanscrit. 

16.  The  second  and  the  third  classes  are  given  to  Mr.  Gopall 
Shastri,  who  teaches  them  one  hour  a  day.  Thus  they  get  six  lessons 
a  week  in  Sanscrit.  They  have  prepared  respectively  fifty  pages  of 
the  Second  Sanscrit  Reader  and  the  whole  of  the  first  Sanscrit 
Reader.  These  classes  can  also  decline  most  of  the  nouns  and 
pronouns. 

1 7.  The  fourth  and  the  fifth  classes  are  given  to  Mr.  Krishna 
Shastri  Vezapurkur.  The  fourth  class  gets  six  lessons  a  week,  and 
the  fifth  five ;  the  former  has  learned  all  the  declensions  of  nouns 
and  a  few  pages  of  the  First  Sanscrit  Reader,  and  the  latter  has 
committed  to  memory  declensions  of  some  nouns.  This  last  class 
was  formed  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

18.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  method  that  is 
followed  in  teaching  Sanscrit.  At  the  beginning,  the  students  are 
required  to  commit  to  memory  the  declensions  of  certain  typical 
words.  When  they  have  got  the  declensions  of  a  word  by  heart 
they  are  required  to  decline  some  similar  words.  This  task,  though 
somewhat  tedious,  proves  very  useful  afterwards.  All  these  declen- 
sions of  the  typical  words  are  collected  together,  and  the  collection  is 

9  called  Rupawalee.  When  this  is  done,  the  First  Sanscrit  Reader  is 
introduced  into  the  class.  The  students,  to  whom  the  meanings  of 
unknown  words  are  explained  on  the  preceding  day,  are  required  to 
translate  the  sentences  in  the  lessons  into  Murathee,  or  into  English 
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when  the  master  has  the  advantage  of  understanding  that  language: 
The  construction  of  the  passage  is  also  explained  by  the  teachers 
when  the  students  fail  to  do  so.  The  simple  forms  of  some  simple 
verbs  are  also  attempted. 

19.  The  suggestion  which  you  have  made  some  time  ago,  to  the 
effect  that  all  explanation,  if  possible,  should  be  given  in  English,  has 
my  humble  but  hearty  concurrence.  I  try  to  carry  it  out  into  prac- 
tice, but  can  succeed  to  a  very  little  extent,  as,  out  of  the  three  Sanscrit 
teachers,  only  one,  viz.  Mr.  Gopall  Shastri,  has  some  little  know- 
ledge of  English.  Messrs.  Narayen  Shastri  and  Krishna  Shastri 
Vezapurkur  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  English,  though  the 
former  is  an  exceedingly  respectable  Sanscrit  scholar,  and  much 
superior  to  his  other  two  colleagues.  I  think  your  direction  good 
from  several  considerations,  one  of  which  is  that  a  Sanscrit  sentence  is 
more  strictly  translated  into  English  than  into  Murathee.  The  latter 
language  has  the  use  of  its  voices  and  tenses  very  much  restricted. 
For  instance,  an  active  voice  cannot  be  idiomatically  used  in  the 
past  tense  in  Murathee,  nor  a  passive  voice  in  the  present  tense, 
while  such  constructions  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  Sanscrit. 
From  the  statement  of  these  philological  facts  it  will  appear  evident 
that,  in  translating  such  constructions,  or  in  requiring  such  construc- 
tions from  the  students,  the  English  language  has  an  advantage  over 
Murathee. 

20.  The  knowledge  of  the  English  gives  the  Sanscrit  teachers  a 
power  to  use  the  better  helps  that  are  prepared  in  that  language  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  literature.  To  one  who  has  no 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  English,  the  Sanscrit  dictionary  and 
Sanscrit  Grammar,  prepared  by  Professor  H.  Wilson,  and  the  works 
of  other  eminent  English  Sanscrit  scholars  are  perfectly  sealed  books. 
I  am  therefore  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  respectable  knowledge  of 
English  should  be  made  a  necessary  qualification  in  a  Sanscrit  teacher 
in  this  institution. 

21.  As  to  the  question  of  the  books  used  in  teaching  Sanscrit, 
I  have  to  observe  that  it  is  a  very  surprising  fact  that  the  old 
Sanscrit  College,  during  its  long  career  of  about  thirty  years,  has  not 
sent  out  even  a  single  volume  to  facilitate  the  study  of  that  language. 
A  good  dictionary  is  a  very  indispensable  requisite  in  learning  a 
language ;  but  as  yet  there  is  no  dictionary  of  Sanscrit  in  Murathee, 
nor  a  regular  and  complete  dictionary  in  Sanscrit  itself;  and  conse- 
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quently  the  student  was  left  to  the  moat  tedious  and  long  task  of 
committing  to  memory  those  imperfect  lexicons  called  "  Koshas." 
To  this  want  of  a  good  Sanscrit  dictionary  and  Sanscrit  grammar  in 
Murathee  is  attributable  the  paucity  of  good  Sanscrit  scholars.  It 
is  not  also  a  less  surprising  fact  to  remark,  that  a  few  books  that 
have  been  prepared  to  help  the  study  of  Sanscrit  are  the  productions, 
not  of  the  professorial  Sanscrit  teachers  of  the  old  Sanscrit  College, 
but  of  other  gentlemen.  Mr.  Shri  Krishna  Shastri  Tallekur,  at  present 
a  translation  exhibitioner,  has  prepared  a  Sanscrit  grammar  in 
Murathee,  which  manuscript  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  the 
Dukshina  Prize  Committee.  A  small  Sanscrit  lexicon  has  been 
translated  into  Murathee  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Annunt  Shastri 
Tallekur,  the  late  Karkoon  in  the  Poona  College.  This  compilation 
is  very  imperfect,  as  it  contains  no  meaning  of  any  verb  whatever. 
It  is  more  a  vocabulary  of  mythological  names  than  a  dictionary. 
The  two  Sanscrit  Readers,  several  times  mentioned  above,  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Parashram  Punt  Gorboley,  the  pundit  of  the 
Murathee  translator.  These  small  works  are  pretty  good,  but  they 
have  several  defects.  They  contain  several  words  that  occur  very 
seldom  in  Sanscrit  writings.  They  also  take  no  notice  of  the  ten 
conjugations  of  the  Sanscrit  verbs,  but  they  are  used  promiscuously. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  Mr.  Parashram  Punt  should  have  used  the 
simpler  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  in  his  elementary  books.  I 
do  not  think  it  advisable  to  exhibit  all  the  apparent  irregularities 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  to  the  beginners.  They  have  a 
very  undesirable  effect  on  them.  They  confuse  and  dishearten  them, 
and  not  unfrequently  make  them  believe,  though  very  erroneously, 
that  they  have  a  hopeless,  at  any  rate  a  very  arduous,  task  before 
them,  which  they  will  have  neither  time  nor  ability  to  accomplish. 

22.  All  these  difficulties  cannot  be  removed  at  once.  The 
work  must  be  done  gradually.  As  a  first  step  towards  this  end,  I 
humbly  and  respectfully  recommend  that  the  former  Sanscrit  teachers, 
who,  in  consequence  of  their  having  refused  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  college,  have  been  transferred  to  the  translator's 
department,  should  be  requested  to  prepare  a  good  and  complete 
Sanscrit  and  Murathee  dictionary,  under  the  guidance  of  some  one 
who  is  a  good  English  scholar.  The  admirable  Sanscrit  and  English 
dictionary  will  give  a  most  invaluable  assistance  in  the  production  of 
the  Sanscrit  and  Murathee  dictionary. 
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23.  Before  I  conclude,  let  me  offer  my  most  hearty  thanks  to  yon* 
for  the  support  and  assistance  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  give 
me  by  your  valuable  suggestions  and  otherwise,  during  the  period 
under  report. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)     Krishna  Shastri  Chiplonkur, 
Officiating  Superintendent,  Sanscrit  studies,  Poona  College. 
29th  April  1858. 


No.  9. — Principal's  Summary. 

The  general  facts  of  use  and  interest  with  relation  to  the  College 
will,  I  think,  have  been  exhausted  in  the  foregoing  reports  and  the 
appendices.  The  list  of  work  done  in  the  normal  school  is  contained 
in  Mr.  Keru  Lukshumon's  report;  that  of  the  college  school  is 
annexed,  and  marked  6.  I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  Table 
10  (Appendix),  where  you  will  observe  that  the  balance  in  our 
favour,  now  lodged  with  the  collector,  amounts  to  Rs.  47,265-5-2. 
Should  it  be  in  contemplation  to  devote  any  portion  of  this  fund  to 
the  urgent  necessities  of  the  college,  I  beg  to  anticipate  the  measure 
by  recording  my  opinion  that  the  building  now  occupied  as  such, 
is  not  adequate  to  our  purposes.  I  believe  that  there  are  more 
edifices  than  one  in  the  city,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  central 
position, which  would  well  repay  a  slight  outlay,  and  might  be  advan- 
tageously occupied  as  allowing  for  the  extension  and  requirements 
of  a  college.  I  content  myself  with  these  brief  remarks,  as  possibly 
premature. 

2.  I  have  before  had  the  honour  to  propose  to  you,  that  a  sum 
should  be  deposited  by  students  entering  the  college,  as  caution 
money.  This  would  be  confiscated  if  the  depositor  failed  to  com- 
plete his  college  course,  and  the  money  might  go  to  the  library.  I 
venture  to  renew  the  subject,  because  the  evil  is  great,  and  demands 
a  remedy.  The  practice,  in  a  modified  form,  actually  exists  in  the 
normal  school,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

3.  Another  subject  for  notice,  is  that  of  the  poorer  students, 
who  have  been  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  college.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  suspend  the  privilege,  in  consequence  of  misconduct ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  attractions  might  be  offered,  and  rules  devised,  which 
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should  make  this  a  most  usefully-conducted  class,  and  help  to  realize 
the  collegium. 

4.  It  may  not  be  considered  out  of  my  province,  if  I  venture  to 
suggest  to  you  that  a  Government  catalogue  of  all  works  published 
in  the  country  would  be  of  great  advantage.  In  connection  with 
such  a  register,  it  would  be  possible  to  have  the  collegiate  libraries 
in  each  Presidency  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  new  publications  at 
the  cost  of  the  author,  as  is  the  case,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  home. 
At  the  risk  of  being  very  tedious,  I  repeat  my  conviction,  that  no 
money,  expended  upon  the  improvement  of  our  libraries,  will  be 
wasted, — they  are  silent,  but  unresting  teachers;  and  the  native 
genius,  rather  inquisitive  than  active,  is  precisely  the  one  to  benefit 
by  them. 

•  5.  That  there  exists  any  love  of  learning,  as  itself  a  re\os9  among 
our  students,  is  a  belief  I  reluctantly  abandon,  having  nowhere 
detected  it.  We  must  be  content  with  the  irov  or»  of  rupees ;  and 
on  this  ground  I  am  very  apprehensive  that  we  do  harm  by  offering 
the  highest  education  so  cheaply.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
value  at  zero  what  is  offered  gratis ;  and  my  fear  is,  that  we  get 
students  who  have  nothing  else  to  look  to,  and  leave  us  directly 
something  else  appears.  A  population  so  vast  and  varied  has  its 
"  mute  inglorious  Mil  tons"  somewhere ;  but  I  fear  that  an  educa- 
tion almost  eleemosynary  will  fail  to  eliminate  them. 

6.  I  return  to  one  or  two  points  which  arise  from  the  paper  I 
have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you.  The  system  of  marks  called 
forth  in  each  class  a  satisfactory  spirit  of  emulation.  I  have  prepared 
inexpensive  silver  medals,  varying  in  size,  to  reward  the  successful 
students  in  the  higher  school  classes ;  the  possession  of  these  is  eagerly 
coveted,  and  will  always  serve  to  point  out  the  lad  of  industrious 
habits  and  good  conduct.  Small  forms  of  receipts  are  also  being 
prepared,  the  production  of  which  will  show  a  regular  payment  of  fees 
and  prevent  irregularity.  Upon  the  question  of  college  accounts 
a  definite  arrangement  is  required,  for,  although  not  extensive, 
they  are  of  complex  and  tedious  nature.  If  you  saw  fit  to  add  to 
the  duties  of  principal's  clerk  that  of  checking  the  detailed  state- 
ments of  the  Karkoon,  somewhat  increasing  his  stipend  as  auditor, 
I  think  the  arrangement  would  be  a  good  one.  I  owe  to  the  officer' 
I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Gopall  Punt  Purandharey,  my  ready  recog- 
nition of  the  assistance  he  has  rendered  me  by  his  punctuality  and 
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business-like  habits  ;  and  you  will  allow  me,  in  the  same  place,  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  librarian,  Mr.  Bhavoo  Dhekney,  as  a 
deserving  and  a  careful  man. 

7.  Mr.  "Wishwanath  Lukshuman  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
His  presence,  with  that  of  the  Sanscrit  tutors  for  the  school  and 
college,  Mr.  Rowjee  Shastri  Gorboley  and  Mr.  Rughonath  Shastri, 
completed  our  staff  according  to  the  sanctioned  scale.  I  fear  that  my 
design  for  employing  the  pundit  attached  to  my  office,  in  the  trans- 
lation and  acquisition  of  Sanscrit  manuscripts,  must  be  for  the 
present  abandoned,  as  it  does  not  seem  certain  that  Government 
can  support  my  claim  for  his  services. 

8.  The  junior  scholarship  examination  was  conducted  by  the 
principal  and  professors,  and  completed  on  the  1st  of  May.  The 
examination  for  the  senior  scholarship  extended  to  the  5th ;  and,  on 
its  termination,  the  college  generally  was  dismissed  till  the  10th  June, 
the  earliest  date  at  which  the  necessary  repairs  could  be  completed. 
In  the  result  of  the  examination,  and  of  those  of  the  school  and 
normal  school  next  term,  the  real  test  of  success  must  and  will  be 
looked  for.  I  accept  it  willingly,  and  shall  always  accept  it  as  a 
just,  if  not  a  true  gauge  of  work  accomplished.  Contrasted  with 
institutions  maintained  upon  equal  resources  at  home,  I  am  not  at  all 
given  to  believe  that  the  Poona  college  would  suffer ;  very  much 
good,  indeed,  is  doing  by  it,  though  it  is  initiatory,  and  not  of  de- 
monstrative character. 

9.  The  obstacles  which  meet  us,  and  which  I  have  enumerated, 
are  mentioned  as  suggestions  for  the  future,  not  as  apologies  for  the 
past.  I  am  very  clearly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
superintend  education  to  avoid  failure  rather  than  to  account  for  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)     Edwin  Arnold,  M.A., 

Principal  of  the  Poona  College. 
Poona  College,  \2th  June  1858. 
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APPENDIX    [D]. 


SPECIAL  REPORT  BY  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  ESQ.,  PRIN- 
CIPAL OF  THE  POONA  COLLEGE,  ON  THE  SUB- 
JECTS MENTIONED  BY  CAPTAIN  COWPER,  THE 
EXAMINER  IN  1855-56. 


No.  255  or  1858. 

ToE.  I.  Howard,  Esq., 

Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Bombay. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  No.  2353,  dated  the  1 6th  ultimo,  containing  extracts  from  a 
despatch  of  the  late  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  dated  Septem- 
ber 1858,  and  expressing  a  request  that  I  should  furnish  a  report 
upon  the  subject  of  those  extracts. 

2.  The  questions  propounded  in  the  extracts  are  of  so  large  a 
range,  and  the  issues  so  important,  that  I  have  carefully  and  even 
anxiously  considered  what  form  of  reply,  on  my  part,  would  best 
furnish  the  desired  information.  I  have  determined  that,  as  Cap- 
tain Cowper's  report  was  before  the  Honourable  Court  at  the  date 
of  their  despatch,  and  as  the  views  of  the  Honourable  Court  fell 
naturally  into  the  line  of  that  report,  and  were,  to  some  extent,  guided 
by  it,  it  would  be  mo9t  convenient  for  me  to  recognise  the  same 
order,  and  to  follow  the  arrangement  of  Captain  Cowper's  able 
paper,  in  submitting  a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  col- 
lege.    I  beg,  therefore,  to  refer  you  to  the  index*  of  letter  No.  1 53, 

*  Index  to  the  letter  No.  153,  of  the  l$th  March  1856,/rom  Captain  T.  A. 
Cowper,  Inam  Commissioner,  N.  D,9  to  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction. 


Parfti. 


Contents. 


1.  Introductory. 

2.  The  separation  of  the  school  from  the  college  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  be 

found  desirable. 
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from  Captain  Cowper  to  the  address  of  your  predecessor.  I  shall 
follow  its  divisions  so  far  as  I  can,  and  afterwards  express  my  senti- 
ments on  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  the  college.  I  shall  have 
to  recapitulate  much  already  laid  before  you  in  my  report  for  the  term 
ending  May  1858  ;  and  while  I  apologize  for  the  tediousness  which 
may  not  he  without  its  advantage,  I  desire,  in  regard  to  the  plan  I 
have  adopted,  to  guard  myself  against  the  imputation  of  accepting 
all  Captain  Cowper* s  suggestions  as  equally  valuable.  Some  are 
undoubtedly  so,  and  in  a  high  degree ;  but  while  duly  honouring  the 
clear  and  comprehensive  character  of  the  document  which  I  follow, 
I  desire  not  to  be  held  as  ad  verba  juratus. 

3.  The  reforms  and  regulations  which  I  shall  adduce  are  many 
of  them  of  an  exceedingly  trivial  nature,  although  they  have  not 
been  unproductive  of  good.  It  is,  however,  as  no  one  is  better 
aware  than  yourself,  to  external  changes  that  the  college  owes  most 


Contents. 


3  to  5.  A  vernacular  examination,  much  stricter  than  at  present,  required  for 
admission  into  the  school,  some  of  the  lower  vernacular  classes  of 
which  might  be  advantageously  broken  up. 

6  and  7.  Thorough  vernacular  knowledge,  ascertained  by  a  proper  examination, 
should  be  a  tine  qud  non  to  admission  into  the  college. 

8  to  17.  The  normal  students  should  be  better  classified, — should  be  subjected  to 
an  annual  examination,  on  which  the  retention  of  stipends  should  depend,— 
should  be  required  to  set  a  constant  example  of  regularity  and  obedience, 
— should  receive  the  best  available  tuition, — should  comprise  a  senior 
class  of  students  receiving  a  good  English  education, — should  be 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  lower  branches  of  mathematics,  before 
attempting,  if  they  attempt  at  all,  the  higher  ones, — should  form  the 
special  charge  of  one  professor  or  assistant  professor,  solely  entrusted 
with  and  responsible  for  their  control  and  supervision,  and  should  have 
sufficiently  desirable  ulterior  prospects  held  to  them. 

18  to  27.  In  the  translation  classes  suitable  books  should  be  furnished ;  greater 
attention  should  be  paid  to  idiom ;  class  books  in  both  languages  should 
be  obtained,  from  the  Duxina  Prize  Committee,  as  far  as  possible ;  several 
of  the  lower  classes  should  be  broken  up;  written  translation,  and  trans- 
lation into  English  Bhould  be  invariably  taught ;  a  qualified  European 
instructor  should  be  associated  with  the  native  assistant  professor;  all 
the  translation  exhibitioners  should  be  made  available  as  teachers ;  and  the 
college  students  should  be  regularly  and  fully  instructed,  and  not  classed 
with  persons  not  in  the  college,  and  not,  therefore,  amenable  to  its 
discipline. 
9  A 
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of  its  undoubted  progress,  and  external  changes  were  almost  more 
necessary  at  the  time  of  Captain  Cowper's  report  than  the  internal 
reforms  which  he  so  pertinently  indicated.  Since  the  date  of  the 
paper  before  me  the  college  has  been  definitely  linked  into  a  univer- 
sity system  ;  the  number  of  its  students,  paid,  paying,  and  free,  has 
been  apportioned.  Terminal  divisions  of  the  academical  year  have 
been  made ;  examinations,  held  with  regularity  and  system,  are  paving 
the  way  for  a  regular  supply  of  qualified  students ;  and  a  clear  and 
intelligible  collegiate  plan  has  been  initiated.  The  advantages  of 
this  alone  cannot  easily  be  overrated.     I  shall  allude  to  them  again, 


Pans. 
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28  to  35.  The  assistant  teachers  should  be  more  carefully  selected ;  their 
acquirements  should  be  properly  tested  ;  their  promotion  should  depend 
on  their  passing  the  required  examination ;  their  instruction,  by  the 
European  professors,  should,  if  afforded  at  all,  be  systematic  aud  general, 
and  not,  as  at  present,  isolated  and  optional :  and,  when  found  thoroughly 
qualified,  they  should  be  adequately  remunerated. 

36.  The  professors  should  devote  much  more  time  to  instruction  than  they  do 

at  present. 

37.  The  appointment  of  additional  native  assistant  professors  an  economical  and 

apparently  a  desirable  mode  of  increasing  the  existing  means  of  instruction. 
38  to  41.  The  existing  system  of  tuition  calculated  to  impart  a  very  superficial 

education. 
42  to  50.  Frauds  practised  at  previous  examinations. 
61  to  57.  Objectionable  system  of  revising  studies    immediately    before    the 

examination. 
58  to  63.  The  defective  stipendiary  system,  which  has  admitted  of  wholly  unfit 

persons  having  for  many  years  retained  stipends  professedly  granted  to 

ability  only. 
64  and  65.  Students  who  failed  at,  or  were  absent  from,  the  late  examination, 

allowed  immediately    afterwards  to  enter  the  engineering  institution, 

superintended  by  one  of  the  college  professors. 
66  to  68.  Injurious  effects  of  the  system  under  which  gratuitous  instruction, 

denied  to  the  poorest  villages,  is  afforded  to  the  city  of  Poona. 
69  to  73.  The  attempt  to  impart  vernacular  instruction  to  the  pure  Sanscrit 

students  having  completely  failed,  should  be  now  either  relinquished  or 

continued  under  a  thoroughly  reformed  system. 
74  to  80.  The  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  required  to  be  taught  to  the  great  majority 

of  students,  should  be  acquired  simultaneously  with  the  course  of  verna- 
cular study,  under  one  qualified  teacher. 
81  to  83.  The  arrangements  in  the  Sanscrit  department  probably  susceptible  of 

improvement. 
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when  I  have  briefly  described  those  internal  efforts  of  improve- 
ment, for  evidence  of  which  I  consider  the  late  Honourable  Court 
applied. 

4.  (1.)  Separation  of  School  from  College. — The  second  para- 
graph of  Captain  Cowper's  report  applies  to  a  state  of  things  no 
longer  existent ;  a  perfect  distinction  now  obtains  between  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Poona  College,  viz.  1,  The  college  ;  2,  The  college 
school ;  3,  The  normal  school.  The  college  school  has  no  closer 
relation  to  the  college  than  any  other  superior  school,  except  the 
fact  of  sharing  the  same  building  ;   and  the  normal  school  is  uncon- 

Pam.    I  Contents.  * 

84  to  96.  Efficient  tuition  incompatible  with  the  irregularity  of  attendance  which 
has  prevailed,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  the  class  rolls  have  been  kept. 

97  to  09.  No  sufficient  check  hitherto  on  misappropriation  by  subordinates  of 
the  fees  collected. 

100  to  10*2.  The  safe  custody,  correct  filling  in,  and  periodical  examination  of 
the  class  rolls,  should  be  provided  for. 

103  to  106.  The  college  register  requires  to  be  kept  with  more  care  and  accuracy, 
and  should  afford  much  more  information  than  it  does  at  present. 

107  to  1 1 0.  Prolonged  absence,  without  leave,  should  be  punished  with  expul- 
sion, and  to  report  such  absence  should  be  imperative  upon  all  subor- 
dinate teachers. 

Ill  to  116.  Obedient,  respectful,  and  decorous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
students,— a  matter  in  which  there  is  apparently  room  for  improvement. 

117  to  125.  Necessity  of  closing  the  college  during  the  night. 

126  to  131.  Some  provision  should,  and  easily  can,  be  made  for  the  supervision, 
control,  and,  if  necessary,  correction  of  the  conduct  of  the  students  outside 
the  college  walls. 

139.  A  correct  and  complete  register  of  all  excepting  minor  punishments 

required. 
133.  A  statement  for  each  class,  showing  the  age,  total  period  of  tuition,  date  of 

entering  the  class,  and  absence  during  the  last  term  of  each  student, 

should  be  furnished  at  the  annual  examination. 
134  and  135.  The  holidays  granted  in  the  Poona  College  apparently  excessive. 
136.  The  presence  of  the  principal  during  the  hours  of  study  essential  to  the 

discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  institution. 
137  to  139.  The  want  of  books,  writing  materials,  &c.,  an  obstacle  to  study  and 

improvement. 

140.  Defective  classification. 

141  to  143.  A  code  of  standing  orders  required. 

144  to  150.  The  principal's  protest  against  the  extent  of  the  inquiry  instituted 
by  Captain  Cowper. 
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nected  with  either,  except  on  the  single  point  that  the  assistant 
professors  of  the  college  and  school  occasionally  lecture  there. 

5.  (2.)  Vernacular  Examination. — A  recent  and  most  useful 
regulation  has  ordained  that  admission  into  the  college  school  should 
he  granted  at  regular  periods  ;  and  while  this  has  heen  observed  with 
advantage,  it  has  been  found  hard  to  maintain  any  uniform  standard 
for  admission.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  supply  of  qualified  candidates 
has  been  so  limited  that,  though  I  endeavoured  to  insist  upon  the 
power  of  reading  English  as  the  minimum,  I  was  compelled  to  relax 
even  this,  and  be  content  with  the  same  command  of  the  vernacular, 
or  to  see  the  school  benches  empty.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that 
the  inferior  schools  should  supply  the  superior  schools  with  better 
scholars,  by  a  regular  machinery ;  and  till  this  can  be  effected,  the 
fault  noticed  in  these  paragraphs  must,  in  some  measure,  still  exist. 

6.  (3.)  Vernacular  Examination  for  Admission  into  the  College. 
— In  respect  to  the  college  we  are  less  constrained ;  and  the  result  of 
the  lately  instituted  scholarship  examinations  has  been  to  give  us 
men  of  far  higher  vernacular  attainments  than  those  formerly  ad- 
mitted. At  the  same  time,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  most  of  the 
advanced  students  are  better  scholars  in  English  than  in  Murathee, 
and  would  make  more  blunders  in  writing  the  latter  than  the  former. 
During  the  last  two  months  of  the  term  just  completed,  I  kept  the 
third  college  class  at  vernacular  translation  and  dictation  for  two 
hours  every  day,  so  strong  was  their  tendency  to  neglect  the  verna- 
cular. In  regard  to  this  point,  in  connection  with  Captain  Cowper's 
report,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  scholarship  examinations  by 
printed  papers  and  appointed  examiners  have  taken  present  and 
future  precaution  for  it. 

7.  (4.)  Normal  School,  fyc. — The  classification  in  the  normal 
school  is  identical  in  principle  with  that  in  the  college,  the  men  being 
arranged  according  to  acquirements,  and  promoted  according  to  the 
half-yearly  results  given  by  class  books,  kept  upon  the  plan  of  our  large 
English  schools.  They  are  examined  once  every  three  weeks ;  and 
upon  their  proficiency  in  the  work  gone  over  in  the  interval,  depends  the 
continued  retention  of  their  stipends.  Regularity  and  obedience  are 
exacted  by  the  same  rules  as  those  which  apply  to  the  college  and 
school.  Absence  without  leave  for  a  day  forfeits  the  day's  pay  for  a 
stipendiary  student,  and  entails  a  fine  on  a  free  or  paying  scholar. 
Obedience  and  complete  respect  in  the  face  of  existing  laws  can  never 
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be  wanting  but  through  the  fault  of  the  teacher.  It  appears  that,  at 
the  date  of  Captain  Cowper's  report,  there  was  but  one  master  in  the 
normal  school ;  there  are  now  five  classes,  taught  by  five  teachers, 
and  superintended  by  an  assistant  professor,  Mr.  Keru  Lukshumon. 
All  the  remarks  of  these  paragraphs  are  superseded  by  existing 
arrangements;  the  normal  school  is  in  fair  working  order,  and 
supplies  the  demands  made  on  it  for  masters  quite  as  readily  and  as 
completely  as  the  narrow  emoluments  which  constitute  its  best  prizes 
can  permit  us  to  expect.  The  17th  paragraph  of  Captain  Cowper's 
letter  on  this  subject  has  as  much  force  now  as  when  it  was  written. 

8.  (5.)  Translation  Classes. — The  changes  that  have  occurred 
since  the  composition  of  the  paper  which  I  follow  are  so  great  and 
numerous,  partly  during  the  acting  principalship  of  Mr.  McDougall, 
partly  during  my  own  administration,  that  I  have  a  difficulty  in 
realising  the  old  state  of  things.  So  far  as  these  paragraphs  refer  to 
the  translation  exhibitioners,  they  have  been  transferred  to  the  Mura- 
thee  translator,  and  form  his  establishment.  Translation,  as  a  branch 
of  study,  is  taught  in  every  class  in  the  school,  normal  school,  and 
college.  In  the  college  regular  class  books  are  kept,  and  in  these 
the  best  weekly  translation  is  regularly  entered,  besides  daily  vivd 
voce  translation  from  and  into  Murathee  or  English  and  Sanscrit. 
Paragraph  28  describes  a  state  of  things  long  passed  by.  No  person 
unconnected  with  the  college  can  now  attend  a  college  class  (except 
by  special  arrangement  or  to  keep  terms),  and  no  student  in  the 
college  has  any  other  duty  than  that  of  study. 

9.  (6.)  Assistant  Teachers. — These  teachers  have  now  each 
their  own  class,  and  have  no  duty  but  that  of  tuition.  There  are  at 
present  in  the  school  three  European  teachers,  a  head  master  and  a 
master  for  each  division ;  the  lower  classes  are  therefore  taken  by  the 
native  teachers,  and  I  do  not  think  them  at  all  insufficient.  Nearly 
every  one  can  speak  and  read  English  fluently  ;  and  I  do  not  hold 
that  we  ought  to  expect  better  men  at  the  salaries  given.  A  system 
of  marks  and  class  books  which  record  the  result  of  every  lesson  and 
the  attendance  of  every  hour,  and  a  tri-weekly  repetition  in  which  all 
work  is  supervised,  together  with  other  and  detailed  arrangements, 
have  tended  to  utilize  our  teachers  as  much  as  can  be  looked  for. 

10.  (7.)  Time  given  to  Instruction  by  Professors. — During  the 
whole  of  last  term,  from  May  to  November,  the  number  of  students 
in  the  college  being  about  fifty-five,  each  of  the  professors,-  with 
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myself,  lectured  four  times  a  day  five  days  in  the  week.  Each  of 
the  three  college  classes  thus  received  daily  four  lectures  from  the 
principal  and  professors,  besides  one  from  the  Sanscrit  or  Murathee 
assistant  professor. 

11.  (8.)  Additional  Native  Professors. — The  suggestions  con- 
tained in  this  paragraph  have  been  carried  out  by  appointments  at 
various  times,  and  prospectively  by  the  proposed  employment  of 
the  Duxina  funds  in  the  erection  of  fellowships  to  be  held  by  men 
liable  to  employment  as  teachers  and  lecturers  in  the  college. 

12.  (9.)  Frauds  at  Examination,  #c— Overwhelming  as  is  the 
evidence  adduced  here  and  elsewhere  in  proof  of  this  existence  of 
dishonest  habits,  I  am  sure,  from  experience,  that  one  may  be  deceived 
by  the  verbal  accuracy  of  a  Hindoo  memory.  Still,  I  regret  to 
allow  that  native  students  generally  will  copy  if  they  can,  and  no 
examination  takes  place  without  the  strictest  and  most  continued 
surveillance.  The  custom  of  revising  studies,  against  which  Captain 
Cowper  seems  to  entertain  a  special  prejudice,  has  its  defence,  but  is 
not  generally  practised  with  us. 

13.  (10.)  Stipendiary  System. — It  must  be  understood,  in  com- 
parison with  the  system  described  here,  that  the  stipends  of  the 
college  are  now  obtained  as  scholarships,  by  examination.  There  are 
none  in  the  college  school,  except  Sanscrit  scholarships,  attached  to 
the  first  three  classes.  The  scholarships  in  the  normal  school  can 
be  resigned  only  by  forfeiture  of  a  certain  security  $  but  their  value 
varies  with  the  continued  industry  of  the  stipendiary,  as  before  men- 
tioned. They  are  held  on  an  average  about  five  years,  after  which 
time  the  holder  is  generally  appointed  to  a  village  school.  The  oldest 
stipendiary  in  the  normal  school  at  present  has  been  four  years. 

14.  (H-)  Gratuitous  Instruction. — At  the  time  of  the  report 
from  which  the  late  Honorable  Court  formed  its  impressions,  the 
main  body  of  the  college  school  boys  were  free,  and,  being  beggars, 
attended  when  and  as  they  pleased.  Recent  regulations  have  con- 
fined the  proportion  of  free  to  paying  students  to  20  per  cent.,  and 
in  that  ratio  only  are  free  scholars  now  admitted.  When  I  took 
charge  of  the  entire  institution  that  proportion  was  as  great  as  53  per 
cent.  It  has  been  reduced  to  the  statutable  ratio  with  a  very 
slight  diminution  in  numbers,  and  the  college  generally  pays 
Rs.  100  per  mensem  in  fees. 

15.  (12.)  Pure  Sanscrit  Students.— These  students  have  dis- 
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appeared  from  our  classes,  without  entailing  so  great  a  loss  as  it 
would  seem ;  and  Sanscrit  is  now  studied  throughout  the  entire  insti- 
tution. Scholarships  for  proficiency  in  it  are  attached  to  certain 
classes  of  the  school  and  normal  school,  and  to  the  four  years  severally 
of  the  college  course.  Upon  the  whole  question  of  Sanscrit  study  in 
the  college,  I  have  had  the  honour  to  express  my  views,  and  you 
are  aware  that  the  utility  of  that  language,  "  for  the  purposes  of  the 
philologist,  ethnologist,  and  antiquarian,"  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  in 
the  growing  importance  of  the  English  element  in  the  Poona  College. 

16.  (13.)  Classes,  Rolls,  Attendance,  <$"c. — You  are  also  aware 
from  my  report,  and  from  actual  inspection,  that  the  system  intro- 
duced into  the  college  for  recording  attendance,  &c.  has  fully  an- 
swered its  end,  and  superseded  the  evils  of  which  Captain  Cowper 
makes  mention.  By  it  every  lesson  has  its  appropriate  record,  and 
a  register  is  furnished  of  every  scholar's  daily  and  hourly  progress. 
Absence  without  leave  entails  a  fine,  rigidly  collected  and  applied 
to  the  school  or  college  library  ;  and  such  absence,  if  extended  to  a 
fortnight  (during  which  extension  the  fine  augments),  is  followed  by 
dismissal.  The  class  books  are  constantly  called  for,  and  from  them 
is  obtained,  at  the  end  of  each  half-year,  the  position  (in  marks)  of 
each  scholar,  influencing  his  promotion  and  the  distribution  of  prizes. 

17.  (14.)  Checks  on  mis-appropriation. — The  registers  of  paying 
students  being  kept  by  one  officer,  and  the  fees  collected  and  accounted 
for  by  another,  and  the  accounts  for  these  and  other  funds  being  regu- 
larly submitted  to  the  principal,  mis-appropriation  can  hardly  occur. 

18.  (15.)  Obedient  and  decorous  Conduct. — Strict  rules,  and 
strict  observance  of  them,  have  greatly  improved  the  manners  of  the 
students  and  scholars.  I  have  met  with  very  few  cases  indeed  of 
insubordination  or  disrespect ;  and  I  confess  that  I  almost  regret  a 
docility  which  tends  to  apathy.  I  have  contented  myself  with  nothing 
short  of  perfect  obedience  to  rules  and  orders,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  compliance  I  invariably  obtain  is  withheld  elsewhere. 

1 9.  (16.)  College  closed  at  Night. — The  college  is  open  for  three 
hours  in  the  morning  before  work,  and  three  in  the  evening  after 
work,  to  enable  students  to  attend  the  college  library  and  reading- 
room  which  has  been  prepared  for  them.  After  the  hour  of  8  p.  m. 
the  college  gates  are  closed,  and  no  one  re-admitted  till  6  a.  m. 

20.  (17.)  Out-door  Supervision. — Captain  Cowper  bases  his 
theory  here  upon  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the  native  assistant 
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professors  to  observe  and  report  upon  the  external  deportment  of  the 
students.  "  Quis  custodies  custodiet?"  It  is  not  possible  yet,  without 
a  more  completely  developed  collegiate  system,  to  follow  on  the  road 
indicated  in  the  report. 

21.  (18.)  Punishments. — Almost  all  punishments  are  for  breach 
of  rule,  and  take  the  form  of  fines.  The  orders  for  their  infliction, 
signed  by  the  principal,  are  preserved,  and  form  such  a  register  aa 
that  desiderated.  The  class  books  before  alluded  to  furnish  all  the 
information  mentioned  as  desirable  in  the  next  paragraph. 

22.  (19.)  Holidays, — College  and  school  holidays  have  been  re- 
cently regulated  by  Government.  With  regard  to  the  next  paragraph, 
the  absence  list  is  regularly  kept  against  every  member  of  die  college. 
The  principal  has  not  been  absent  on  any  day  in  the  past  year  (except 
four  days  of  leave).  A  code  of  standing  laws  for  the  school,  as 
pointed  out  by  paragraph  141,  is  appended  to  this  report,  which  has 
thus  briefly  noticed  the  leading  subjects  of  that  by  Captain  Cowper. 

23.  I  have  had  the  honour  to  point  out  to  you,  in  person,  the 
general  effect  of  these  reforms  ;  and  you  will  know  that  I  can  con- 
vey by  the  plan  adopted  but  a  general  idea  of  their  scope.  I  address 
myself  now  to  the  questions  propounded  in  paragraphs  26  and  27  ; 
and  here  I  beg  to  repeat  that  the  establishment  of  a  university  system, 
and  the  definition  of  a  collegiate  course,  are  the  true  and  effective 
changes  which  suffice  to  alter  our  educational  future,  and  to  answer 
the  despatch  before  me.  The  present  dignity  and  importance  of  our 
English  universities  is  partly  due  to  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
form  of  the  comprehensive  whole  was  adhered  to,  until  the  several 
parts  had  time  to  work  themselves  into  harmonious  subordination ; 
nor  should  I  reply  despondingly  to  the  questions  raised,  were  our 
collegiate  progress  less  evident  than  it  is. 

24.  I  must  recall  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  will  weigh 
the  answers  here  made  to  the  questions  of  the  late  Honorable  Court, 
that  the  "  expenditure"  written  down  to  the  college  is  shared  by  the 
college  school  and  normal  school.  I  state  at  once,  and  without  reserve, 
my  opinion,  that  the  cost  of  the  college  establishment  alone  is  well 
laid  out  and  fairly  returned.    With  reference  to  the  three  conditions* 

•  There  are  three  conditions  to  a  profitable  attendance  on  a  college  course, 
which  are  obviously  indispensable.  These  are,— a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
subjects  to  be  studied  at  the  college ;  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the 
language  in  which  the  subjects  are  studied ;  and  the  devotion  to  their  studies  of 
the  whole  time  and  attention  of  the  students. 
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laid  down  for  a  profitable  attendance  on  a  college  course,  I  acknow- 
ledge their  necessity,  and  regret  that  the  two  first  are  not  yet  generally 
attained.  A  link  must  be  inserted  between  our  best  schools  and  our 
lowest  college  classes,  if  our  professors  are  to  be  emancipated  from 
unprofessorial  and  elementary  labours.  But  the  gradual  elevation  of 
the  scholarship  standard  and  the  increasing  supply  of  candidates  are 
guarantees,  I  think,  for  improvement  here ;  and  much  must  be  left 
to  the  subtle  chemistry  of  time.  The  last  of  these  conditions  obtains 
with  us.  The  stipend  given  by  Government  is,  in  all  cases,  sufficient 
to  support  the  college  student,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  his  whole 
time  and  attention  should  not  be  devoted  to  study. 

25.  At  the  time  when  I  assumed  charge  of  the  college,  in  Decem- 
ber 1 857,  there  were  thirty-three  students  in  the  college ;  there  are  now, 
in  December  1 858,  sixty-two.  There  were  then  four  paying  students ; 
there  are  now  eighteen.  There  were  then  twenty-two  scholars  ;  there 
are  now  thirty-three.  This  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  that,  in  point 
of  numbers,  there  is  no  sign  of  decadence  or  weakness  in  the  college. 

26.  Another  point  is  to  be  noticed  connected  with  this  advance. 
Out  of  the  thirty-three  attending  the  college  in  1857,  eight  only 
were  not  inhabitants  of  Poona.  Out  of  the  present  number  of 
sixty-two,  thirty-two  are  from  different  districts  of  the  Deccan. 
The  opening  of  competition  for  junior  scholarships  to  the  superior 
schools  has  thus  had  the  effect  of  creating  a  supply  from  the 
country,  and  the  Poona  college  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
representative  of  the  Deccan  in  the  university  scheme ;  and  this 
must  be  weighed  against  the  argument  adduced  in  the  last  por- 
tion of  the  26th  paragraph,  in  stating  which,  the  late  Honorable 
Court  have  not  given  sufficient  consideration  to  the  generic  distinc- 
tion existing  between  the  Deccan  and  Konkun  ;  a  distinction  which 
is  not  materially  affected  by  inter-communication,  and  cannot  be 
ignored  in  an  educational  system. 

27.  In  point  of  numbers,  then,  as  I  have  had  the  honour  to  show, 
and  as  the  centre  of  education  in  the  Deccan,  the  Poona  College  is 
not  working  inefficiently.  As  to  the  question  of  the  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  of  the  work  done,  you  are  yourself  informed,  since  the 
examination  papers  for  senior  and  junior  scholarships  came  under 
your  own  observation.  As  a  means,  however,  of  estimating  our 
daily  work,  I  append  a  list  (marked  A)  of  the  subjects  read  by 
the  college  classes  during  the  Michaelmas  term ;  and  I  add  to  this 
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a  few  of  the  papers  written  upon  these  subjects  by  the  three  classes 
at  the  college  examination  or  "  collections."  Perhaps  no  safer  test 
could  be  afforded  of  the  present  calibre  of  our  students.  I  answered, 
personally,  for  the  integrity  of  the  first  class  papers,  having  been 
present  throughout  the  entire  examination  of  that  division. 

28.  I  have  thus  attempted  to  reply  to  questions  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  meet,  and  allowing  neither  a  brief  nor  an  exhaustive  reply. 
My  single  desire  has  been  to  afford  information,  and  by  no  means  to 
identify  myself  with  any  post  or  interest.  I  must  again  appeal  to 
your  personal  information  upon  all  the  generalities,  and  most  of  the 
details,  connected  with  the  matter.  In  recording  my  opinion  that 
the  Poona  College  is  neither  retrograde  nor  inefficient,  and  deserves  to 
be  maintained,  I  desire  to  be  held  free  of  the  suspicion  of  being  con- 
tent with  things  as  they  are.  Innumerable  and  vexatious  are  the  ob- 
stacles encountered, — apathy  among  those  benefited;  lethargy  among 
those  instructed ;  little  physical,  and  almost  no  moral,  strength  to 
animate  our  classes.  I  estimate  as  very  low  and  mechanical  the 
average  Hindoo  intellect.  I  despair  for  many  a  year  of  anything 
approximating  to  "  love  of  learning  ;"  but  I  am  sure  that  progress 
is  visible,  and,  in  the  face  of  recent  events,  hopefully  so.  I  should 
be  extremely  sorry  if  it  were  deemed  necessary  to  relax  any  educational 
effort  once  commenced  in  India.  In  the  case  of  the  Poona  College, 
I  should  consider  it  a  retreat  from  a  field  half  won. 

29.  I  have  invited  the  opinions  of  Professors  McDougall  and 
Green  on  the  question  raised  in  paragraph  26  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find 
they  agree  entirely  with  the  the  views  which  I  have  taken.  They 
have  briefly  expressed  their  identity  of  sentiment  in  communications 
to  me,  which  I  append. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)         Edwin  Arnold, 

Principal  of  the  Poona  College. 
Poona  College,  2nd  December  1 858. 


A. — Class  I. 

Taylor's  Ancient  History ;  Mill's  Logic  ;  Lewes's  History  of  Philo- 
sophy ;  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar  ; — by  the  Principal. 

MacauYay's  Essays ;  Milton's  works ;  extracts,  Pope  and  Dryden ; — 
by  Professor  Green. 
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Newton's  Principia;   arithmetic  and  mathematics; — by  Professor 

McDougall. 
Navanit  ;    Hitopadesh  ; — by   Assistant  Professor  Krishna  Shastri 

Chiploonkur. 

Class  II. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works  (Essay  on  Man)  ;  Annals  of  England  ; — by 

the  Principal. 
Pope's   Poetical  Works  (Essay  on  Criticism)  ;  Butler's  Sermons ; 

logic  ; — by  Professor  Green. 
Manual  of  Optics  ;  differential  calculus  ; — by  Professor  McDougall. 
Navanit ;    Hitopadesh  ; — by    Assistant  Professor    Krishna  Shastri 

Chiploonkur. 

Class  III. 
Physical  Geography,  by  Hughes  ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  book  I. 

(for  repetition)  ; — by  the  Principal. 
Trench,  on  the  Study  of  Words;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  1st  book 

(critically)  ;   Herodotus,  Euterpe,   by  Arnold ; — by  Professor 

Green. 
Plane    geometry    and    trigonometry  ;     algebra ;  —  by    Professor 

McDougall. 
Translations  from   Bacon's  Essays ;  Pathavali,   vol.  I. ; — by    Mr. 

Rowjee  Shastri. 


To  Edwin  Arnold,  Esq., 

Principal  of  the  Poona  College. 
Sir, — In  accordance  with  your  request,  that  I  would  give  some 
account  of  my  views  of  the  Poona  College,  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  advisability  of  its  future  support  and  maintenance 
by  Government,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  circum- 
stances : — 

2.  The  money  now  employed  in  support  of  the  Poona  College  is 
generally  stated  to  have  been  originally  taken  from  the  Duxina 
funds,  formerly  appropriated  by  the  Government  to  the  rewarding 
and  encouraging  learning  among  the  Brahmins. 

3.  If,  therefore,  the  Poona  college  were  abolished,  or  Temoved 
elsewhere,  would  it  not  seem  as  if  vested  interests  were  violated,  and 
the  ancient  seat  of  Muratha  civilization  treated  with  undue  neglect  ? 
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4.  The  extra  expense  incurred  necessarily  for  a  student  trans- 
ferred from  Poona  to  Bombay  is  a  serious  matter.  It  is  stated  by 
competent  judges  to  be  nearly  double.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
that  when  young  men  are  glad  to  accept  scholarships  of  Rs.  6 
per  mensem,  duplicate  expenses  must  weigh  heavily  upon  them. 

5.  Upon  the  disruption  of  family  ties,  the  exposure  to  tempta- 
tion, and  the  change  of  climate,  which  (strange  to  say)  seems  to  be 
more  felt  by  natives  than  by  Europeans,  I  will  not  dwell,  as  it  may 
be  said  that  the  case  of  our  English  universities  is,  in  most  respects, 
similar.  Nor  will  I  dwell  on  Poona  as  affording  much  greater  ad- 
vantage than  Bombay  for  a  central  college  for  this  part  of  India, 
as  the  students  who  already  flock  to  us  from  Dhoolia  and  Sattara 
and  Ahmednuggur  sufficiently  indicate  ;  but  I  will  merely  observe 
that  these  are  circumstances  of  much  importance,  and  will,  doubt- 
less, be  well  weighed  by  those  who  decide  on  this  question. 

6.  I  might  here  appeal  to  the  increased  numbers  of  the  college, 
and  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  students  during  the  past 
year,  but  these  points  come  rather  under  the  province  of  the  principal 
of  the  college,  and  I  believe  you  have  already  touched  upon  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)     Valentine  Green, 
Acting  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
Poona  College,  2nd  December  1858. 


To  Edwin  Arnold,  Esq., 

Principal  of  the  Poona  College. 

Sir, — The  Poona  College  does  not  afford  instruction  to  the  young 
men  in  and  around  the  city  alone.  It  has  commenced  to  draw 
students  from  great  distances.  Hence,  to  suspend  college  operations, 
even  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  would  prove  most  detrimental  to  a 
large  extent  of  country. 

The  young  men  of  the  Deccan,  anxious  for  a  liberal  education,  are 
almost  invariably  poor.  Hence  the  small  scholarships  which  they 
may  obtain  in  the  Poona  College  would  be  totally  inadequate  to 
support  them  in  Bombay,  where  the  expense  of  living  is  very  much 
greater  than  in  Poona.  The  young  men,  who  come  from  a 
distance  to  attend  the  Poona  College,  generally  speaking,  have  either 
relatives  or  friends  with  whom  they  stay,  which  very  much  lessens 
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their  expenses.  It  appears  to  me,  every  thing  considered,  that  it 
would  be  far  more  preferable  to  bring  the  Bombay  students  to  Poona, 
than  to  recommend  the  Poona  students  to  go  to  Bombay. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)        James  McDougall, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
Poona  College,  2nd  December  1858. 


No.  260  of  1858. 

To  E.  I.  Howard,  Esq., 

Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Bombay. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  forward  the  following  papers  in  con- 
nection with  my  letter,  No.  255,  of  the  2nd  instant : — 

A. — Report  from  the  superintendent  of  the  normal  school. 
B. — Statement  for  each  class  in  the  normal  school. 
C. — Copy  of  general  rules. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)    Edwin  Arnold, 

Principal  of  the  Poona  College. 
Poona  College,  8th  December  1858. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  POONA  COLLEGE. 
Admission. 

1 .  A  boy  applying  for  admission  to  the  Poona  College  school 
must  furnish  himself  with  a  certificate  of  ability  and  character  from 
the  master  of  his  school. 

2.  A  boy  admitted  from  one  of  the  branch  schools  must  pay  a 
fee  of  six  annas  ;  but  from  other  schools,  one  rupee  or  eight  annas, 
according  as  the  parent  is  in  the  receipt  of  Rs.  50  or  less. 

3.  A  boy  applying  for  admission  on  the  reduced  fee  of  eight  annas 
must  obtain  a  certificate  of  his  inability  to  pay  the  full  fee  from  a 
respectable  person  or  Government  servant. 

4.  Four  scholars  from  the  branch  schools  are  admitted  free  at 
each  quarterly  examination. 
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Discipline, 

1 .  Previous  to  entering  the  class  the  boys  must  deposit  their 
shoes  without  the  room,  and  must,  on  no  account,  take  off  their 
turbans  while  in  the  school. 

2.  After  the  roll-call,  the  boys  will  salute  their  respective  teachers 
before  taking  their  seats  ;  and  stand  up  on  the  entrance  of  the  prin- 
cipal, professors,  or  visitors  to  the  school. 

3.  A  scholar  coming  five  minutes  later  than  11  is  to  have  5 
minus  marks,  and  after  the  quarter,  10,  entered  against  his  name  in 
the  roll-call  column  of  the  class  attendance  book.  A  longer  absence 
must  be  reported  to  the  master  of  the  division. 

4.  A  scholar,  during  the  hours  of  business,  is  allowed  permission 
to  absent  himself  from  his  class  for  five  minutes  at  a  time,  on  which 
occasion  he  is  to  take  the  class  pass ;  until  he  returns,  no  scholar 
should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  class. 

Regulations. 

1 .  The  school  assembles  at  1 1  o'clock  precisely.  The  bell  will 
sound  till  115,  when  the  gates  of  the  college  will  be  kept  shut  (ex- 
cept for  the  usual  quarter  of  an  hour)  until  5  p.m.  From  11*5 
the  paharikaree  should  leave  the  wicket  only  open,  and  at  11*15  the 
gates  should  be  completely  closed,  and  opened  only  to  a  sufficient 
order. 

2.  One  paharikaree  is  to  be  placed  at  the  gate,  and  one  in  each 
quadrangle,  who  are  to  be  responsible  for  order  and  quiet,  reporting 
any  disturbance  first  to  the  master  of  the  division,  and  then  to  the 
principal. 

3.  When  any  boy  absents  himself  from  his  class,  his  number  is 
entered  in  the  general  attendance  book  with  the  sign  x  leave,  *  sick 
or  absent,  as  the  case  may  be,  placed  opposite  his  name,  and  signed 
by  the  master  of  the  class. 

4.  All  reports,  weekly  registers,  &c,  must  be  sent  to  the  superin-. 
tendent  for  signature,  and  then  forwarded  to  the  principal. 

5.  The  fee  must  be  paid  before  the  20th  of  each  month. 

6.  Extracts  from  the  register  shall  only  be  given,  if  deserved, 
on  the  day  of  a  student  or  scholar  finally  leaving  the  school. 

7.  The  attendance  book  in  each  class  should  be  kept  neat  and 
clean  ;  the  studies  of  each  hour  being  entered  therein  by  marks. 
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Teachers. 

1 .  Every  master  will,  in  turn,  see  the  premises  clear  and  gates 
closed  every  evening,  and  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  damage 
done  afterwards. 

2.  Masters  should  keep  account  of  the  fines  exacted  for  absence 
in  their  classes,  submitting  it  to  the  superintendent  on  the  tri-weekly 
Monday. 

3.  Each  master  will  daily  make  a  note  of  his  absentees,  by  giving 
their  number  for  insertion  in  the  general  register. 

4.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  master  to  prepare  a  statement  at  the 
end  of  each  term,  showing  the  number  of  marks  of  each  scholar,  and 
their  names,  in  order  of  precedence,  and  the  number  of  days  of 
absence  through  illness,  and  with  and  without  leave. 

Scholars. 

1.  Any  student  or  scholar  desiring  to  communicate  with  the  prin- 
cipal must  do  soon  Tuesday  and  Friday,  from  10  to  11,  having 
previously  left  a  note  with  the  principal's  clerk  stating  his  business. 

2.  Every  scholar  must  furnish  himself  with  the  uniform  receipt 
book,  which  is  to  be  signed  by  the  karkoon,  on  payment  of  the 
monthly  fee. 

3.  Every  student  and  scholar  in  college  school  and  normal  school 
must  furnish  himself  with  a  stamped  paper,  bearing  his  number  and 
date  of  entrance.     Other  particulars  will  be  filled  up  on  departure. 

Studies. 

1 .  The  classes  are  to  commence  their  studies  with  vernacular,  • 
alternating  with  Sanscrit ;  the  English  teachers  personally  con- 
ducting the  vernacular,  which  is  to  be  taught  from  11  to  1 2.  English 
literature  is  to  occupy  from  12  till  3.  Mathematics  to  be  taught 
from  3  till  4.  From  4  to  5  copies  are  to  be  written,  and  during 
the  writing  lesson  the  night's  lessons  are  to  be  heard,  boy  by  boy. 

2.  Every  boy  must  furnish  himself  with  a  night's  lesson  book,  to 
inspect  which  is  the  duty  of  the  English  master  of  the  division. 

3.  In  each  class  (senior  division)  sixty  lines  of  English  poetry, 
and  in  each  class  (junior  division)  forty  lines,  are  to  be  learned 
weekly.  Each  day's  lesson,  after  correction  by  the  master,  must  be 
neatly  entered  out  of  school  into  the  dictation  book. 

4.  The  instructions  given  on  the  first  page  of  the  English  primer 
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must  be  carefully  attended  to,  especially  the  3rd,  6th,  7th,  8th, 
and  9th. 

5.  Reading,  as  a  mechanical  process,  is  to  be  abolished.  The 
master  will  be  held  to  blame  if  a  single  word  is  read  which  is  -not 
understood. 

6.  Spelling  must  be  taught  formally  by  pronouncing  each  syllable. 
Indistinct  articulation,  and  hesitation,  or  fencing  with  the  questions, 
must  be  abruptly  checked. 

7.  The  Sanscrit  and  vernacular  teachers  should  set  their  respective 
classes,  every  evening,  a  short  written  exercise  to  be  translated  into  Mu- 
rathee  or  English.  This  the  class  teacher  must  collect  every  morning 
at  assembly ;  punishing,  with  imposition,  those  who  fail  to  produce  it. 

8.  On  the  termination  of  each  lesson,  the  class  should  be  num- 
bered, and  marks  given ;  one  for  the  three  last,  two  for  the  three 
next  in  order,  and  so  on ;  the  first  getting  the  most. 

Absentee  Rules, 

1 .  Leave  during  term  time  will  only  be  granted  for  domestic 
bereavement,  or  personal  or  family  sickness,  and  in  no  case  whatever 
without  the  strongest  reason. 

2.  All  leave  must  be  obtained  by  previous  application ;  but  in 
case  of  sudden  illness,  by  immediate  explanation  by  letter,  followed 
by  a  certificate  from  a  medical  man. 

3.  Absence  without  leave  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  one  anna 
a  day,  increased  to  two  annas  in  the  second  week,  and  after  a  fortnight 
by  erasure  from  the  register. 

4.  A  scholar  so  degraded  will  seldom  or  never  be  permitted  to 
return ;  and  if  permitted,  as  a  special  case,  he  will  pay  a  fine. 

5.  The  European  masters,  in  their  respective  divisions,  are 
authorized  to  grant  one  day's  leave ;  leave  for  a  longer  period  can 
only  be  granted  by  the  superintendent. 

6.  When  a  scholar  absenting  himself  more  than  a  week  returns, 
the  master  must  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent,  sending  the 
absentee  up  with  it. 

7.  Masters  requiring  leave  must  apply  to  the  principal. 

Revision  of  Studies. 

1 .  A  tri-weekly  paper  examination  will  be  held  on  every  fourth 
Monday,  to  revise  the  three  weeks'  work  of  the  school  and  normal 
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school  y  questions  being  prepared  by  masters  of  divisions,  with  the 
cognisance  of  the  superintendent.  Copies  and  dictation  books  will 
be  then  examined.  Mr.  Roonan  and  Mr.  Jervis  should  direct  the 
school  examination,  and  report  thereon.  Mr.  Wiswanath  Lukshu- 
mun  and  Mr.  Nursinh  Shastree,  under  Mr.  Keru  Lukshumun,  will 
be  responsible  for  and  report  on  the  normal  school.  Decided  failure 
of  a  scholar  will  be  punished  severely,  and  the  master's  conduct 
will  be  subject  to  an  inquiry,  and  he  himself  be  retarded  promotion. 

2.  Mr.  Wiswanath  and  Nursinh  Shastree  will  examine  the  first 
three  classes  of  the  normal  school  under  similar  conditions. 

3.  The  last  four  classes  of  the  college  school  will  be  examined 
vivd  voce  by  Mr.  Anna  Sahasrabudhey,  Mr.  Purushram  Vishnoo, 
Mr.  Krishna  Shastree  Godboley,  and  Lakshman  Joshi, 

4.  The  two  last  classes  of  the  normal  school  will  be  examined 
iiv&  voce  by  Mr,  Pandurung  Balajee  Sonar  and  Babajee  Deshpandey . 

5.  Parashram  Balkrishna,  Gunesh  Dinkur,  and  Venkut  Rungo 
are  charged  with  maintaining  discipline  during  the  paper  work  in 
the  college  school. 

6.  Mr.  Wasudeo  Bhikajee  and  Vishnoopunt  will  undertake  the 
same  duty  in  the  normal  class  school. 

7.  Mr.  Venkutrow  will  look  over  and  mark  the  mathematical 
questions,  Mr.  Krishna  Shastri  will  set  and  overlook  separate 
Sanscrit  questions  in  each  class,  and  Mr.  Rowjee  Shastri  Godboley 
a  passage  of  English-Murathee  and  Murathee- English  translation. 
Mr.  McDougaD  in  the  college  school,  and  Mr.  Keru  Lukshumun  in 
the  normal  school,  will  preside  at  the  examination,  and  render  it  as 
regular  and  perfect  as  possible. 

8.  Each  man  will  report  upon  his  share  of  the  work  honestly ; 
and  a  united  report  will  be  transmitted  through  Mr.  Roonan  to  the 
superintendent  and  principal. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)    Edwin  Arnold, 
Principal  of  the  Poona  College. 


Poona  Normal  School,  December  1858. 

To  Edwin  Arnold,  Esq., 

Principal,  Poona  College. 

Sir, — In  conformity  to  a  desire  expressed  by  you,  I  have  the 
11  A 
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honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  present  state  and  pro- 
gress of  the  normal  school  during  the  last  twelve  months  : — 

Grades  of  Scholarship*. — There  are  at  present  in  the  school  fifty 
stipendiary  scholarships,  of  which  twenty  are  each  worth  R*.  6  a 
month ;  ten,  lis.  5 ;  and  twenty,  Rs.  3. 

How  vacant  Scholarships  were  disposed  of,  and  the  Number  of 
Students  from  each  Collectorate. — The  school  counted  in  1857  forty- 
two  students  on  its  register,  the  remaining  eight  scholarships  being 
vacant.  These  as  well  as  others  which  were  vacated  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  students  to  masterships,  whose  names  will  be  found  sub- 
joined in  a  separate  paragraph,  were  filled  up  by  examinations  held 
at  intervals  for  the  purpose. 

When  a  number  of  scholarships  became  vacant,  a  circular  was 
sent  round  to  the  several  schools  in  the  districts,  stating  the  qualifi- 
cations required  for  entrance  into  the  school,  and  the  conditions  on 
which  a  scholarship  was  obtainable.  On  the  issue  of  these  circulars, 
numbers  flocked  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  get  admis- 
sion into  the  school.  The  number,  as  well  as  the  eagerness  expressed 
by  most  of  the  candidates  for  admission,  strongly  exhibit  the  value 
of  the  institution  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  Examinations 
were  then  held  in  the  hall  of  Pa twar dan's  Wada,  for  the  selection 
of  the  best  students  from  among  the  number.  There  were  two 
examinations  of  the  kind  during  the  year,  one  on  the  1 5th  of  February 
last,  and  another  on  the  15th  July  last,  besides  a  few  of  less  import- 
ance. The  number  of  men  found  qualified  and  admitted  at  these 
several  examinations  was  eighteen. 

This  number,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  was  contributed 
to  by  all  the  collectorates  in  the  Presidency,  with  a  few  exceptions :— 


Name  of  the  Collectorate. 

No.  of  Students. 

Poona 

10 

Sattara   

3 

Rutnagherry 

2 

Tanna, . . ,  4    . . 

2 

Ahmednuraur 

1 

Belgaum 

Dharwar 
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Standard  for  Admission.— The  lowest  standard  fixed  for  admission 
was,  ability  to  write  and  read  Modee  and  Balbodh  fluently,  Murathee 
grammar,  a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra  to  quadratic 
equations,  and  geometry  to  the  34th  proposition  of  Hutton,  general 
geography,  History  of  M  urathas,  and  first  book  of  English  Reader. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  standard  is  not  very  high,  and  yet 
of  the  candidates  that  appear  at  the  different  examinations  we  are 
obliged  to  reject  many,  sometimes  more  than  half  the  number,  on 
the  score  of  incompetency.  The  fact  seems  to  show  that  the  district 
schools,  where  these  men  were  originally  instructed,  give  such  an 
elementary  and  superficial  education,  that  the  candidates  are  scarcely 
able  to  bear  our  test,  simple  as  it  is.  This  fact  shows  more  the 
necessity  and  utility  for  haying  such  a  school  as  ours,  where  a  sounder 
education  is  given  after  the  improved  methods. 

Conditions  binding  on  the  Normal  Students. — Our  conditions, 
however,  are  stringent  and  comparatively  heavy.  When  a  student 
is  admitted  into  the  school,  he  has  to  give  a  bond  of  Us.  1 00,  and  two 
securities  of  Rs.  10  each.  He  is  then  bound  to  remain  in  the  school 
as  long  as  he  is  kept,  and  to  accept  any  appointment  that  may  be 
offered  him  in  the  educational  line,  be  it  worth  Rs.  2  or  Rs.  20,  and 
remain  in  that  line  at  least  for  three  years.  The  nature  of  these 
conditions,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  keep  off,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  real  merit  and  talent.  Those  who  are  conscious  of  any  great 
powers  of  mind  never  think  of  joining  us,  simply  by  reason  of  our 
hard  conditions.  Should  these,  therefore,  be  rendered  more  mild,  we 
can  calculate  upon  having  students  of  a  superior  kind  to  the  present. 

Progress  of  the  First  Class. — Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
proficiency  gained  in  the  school  by  a  student  of  sufficiently  long 
standing.  A  student  of  the  first  class  is  able  to  understand  and 
translate,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  any  simple  English  work.  He  is 
a  good  vernacular  scholar,  being  able  to  write,  neatly  and  correctly, 
Murathee  composition.  They  have  also  a  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  Sanscrit,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  history  of  India  and  of 
England.  In  mathematics,  they  know  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,- 
and  trigonometry.     They  also  know  general  and  physical  geography. 

The  books  read  at  present  in  the  school  are : — 
English. — First  and  Second  Reader,  by  the  Director  of  Public  In- 
struction.    The  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  books  of  the  Irish  Series* 
McCulloch's  Grammar,  and  Reid's  Geography. 
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Vernacular.— The  Life  of  Cyrus,  Balamitra  (Children's  Friend), 

and  iEsop's  Fables. 
Mathematics. — Hutton's    Arithmetic,    Young's   Algebra,   Euclid's 

Geometry,  Thomson's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Sanscrit. — Rupavalee,  Parashrampunt's  1st  and  2nd  Reader,  and 

Lagoohitopadesh. 
Natural  Philosophy. — Sullivan's  Physical  Geography,  and   Kero~ 

punt's  Natural  Philosophy. 
History. — British  Empire   (Chambers') ;   History  of   Maharastra 
(Grant  Duff)  ;  History  of  India  (Marshman)  ;  and  Abridgement 
of  the  History  of  Murathas. 
The  students  occasionally  receive  lectures  on  astronomy,  natural 
philosophy,  and  similar  other  subjects.     Mahadew  Govind  Shastri 
gave  them,  while  here,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of 
education. 

The  upper  students  of  the  school  are  often  engaged  as  teachers  to 
the  English  class  in  the  college  school,  to  teach  either  vernacular  or 
English.  They  thus  get  a  practice  in  teaching  and  imparting  their 
knowledge  to  ethers. 

Average  Period  of  the  Standing  of  the  Students,  and  the  Amount 
of  Money  received. — In  general*  the  students  of  the  first  class  have 
now  received  instruction  for  nearly  three  years.  The  students  of  the 
second  class  have  been,  on  an  average,  two  years  and  a  half,  while 
those  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes  have  been  respectively 
one  year  and  a  half,  one  year,  and  half  a  year  in  the  school.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  a  student,  leaving  the  first  class,  has,  on  an 
average,  received  about  Rs.  216 ;  that  of  the  second,  Rs.  150 ;  of 
the  third,  Rs.  54  ;  of  the  fourth,  Rs.  36  ;  and  fifth,  Rs.  18. 

The  present  staff  of  the  normal  school  consists  of  one  superin- 
tendent and  six  teachers. 

Keru  LuxuuKm,  Superintendent. 
Teachers. 
Parashram  Vishnoo,  head  teacher. 
Anna  Sahashrabudey,  assistant  teacher. 
Vishnoopunt  Tamaiiker,  ditto  ditto. 
Lakshraan  Joshi,  ditto  ditto. 
Wasudeo  Bhikajee,  ditto  ditto. 
Krishna  Godboley,  ditto  ditto. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  students  who  received  appointments  since 
October  1857  :— 


Names. 

School. 

Narayen  Gopal 

Aste  vernacular  school. 

Ganesh  Jayaram 

Bombay    vernacular  school. 
Karad  (Sattara)              do. 

Bala  Oke 

Sacaram  Phudkey 

Vunne  (Ahmednuggur)  do, 
Poona,  English,  camp    do. 
Ditto                   ditto. 

Bhaskar  Abhiankar    

Hary  Shridar 

Yenkat  Bango    

Ditto  college  school. 
Ditto         ditto. 

Ganesh  Banadey 

Hary  Abajee 

Parneir,  Ahmednuggur,  school. 
Belgaum,  English              do. 
Ditto          do.                  do. 

Moroo  Dharap    

Rama  Velankar 

We  cannot  pass  over  without  noticing  one  very  important  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  the  school  during  the  period  under  review,— 
the  number  of  students  who  got  appointments.  Of  this,  we  are  very 
happy  to  have  to  state,  that  it  was  greater  than  during  any  period  of 
the  same  duration.  We  call  this  very  important,  for  its  tendency 
to  stimulate  the  students  to  exertion.  Previous  to  this,  when  the 
students  had  no  hopes— rather,  had  but  very  distant  hopes — of 
situations,  they  were  greatly  dispirited  and  disheartened.  Conse- 
quently they  could  not  fix,  as  much  as  necessary,  their  mind  to  their 
studies.  This,  however,  is  now  entirely  removed ;  and  every  student 
takes  to  his  lessons  with  a  delight  and  care  unobservable  before. 
This  is  wholly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  our  highly  respected  prin- 
cipal, who  spares  no  pains  to  encourage  them  to  their  work,  both  by 
his  lectures  and  by  appointment.  We  humbly  take  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, therefore,  to  express  to  him  our  heart-felt  obligations,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  students,  for  his  indefatigable  labour  for  the  good  of 
our  school. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)     Keru  Luxumon, 
Assistant  Professor,  Poona  College, 

In  charge,  Normal  School. 
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Normal  School. — 1st  Class. 


Table,  showing  the  Total  of  Marks,  as  well  as  the  Number  of  the 
Days  of  Absence,  of  each  Boy  in  the  Class,  and  the  Average 
Daily  Attendance,,  during  the  last  Term. 


6 

Names  of  Students. 

©  ft 

o 

I. 

.2  • 

91   >% 

d 

n 

Remarks. 

I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 

13 
14 

Narayen  Vinayek. . 
Luxumon  Vishnoo. 
Damodar  Gangadar. 
Vital  Limaya     ... 
Wasoodew  Anant. . 
Vital   Godboley  .. 

Kisan  Sing 

Rama  Patankur  . . 
Narayen  Yogee    . . 
M oro  Dharap  .... 
Ganeah  Jayaram . . 

Shitaram  Krishna. 

Hary  Mahadeo    . . 
Sopana  Thakoor  . . 

106 

1Q4 

112 

108 

109 

90 

112 

104 

76 

95 

• 

6 

8 

4 
3 

22 

"8 
36 
17 

112 

2449 

2311 

2120 

2119 

1709 

1448 

1396 

949 

520 

403 

216 

1726 
56 

925 

•  • 

Received  appointment 
at  the  Presidency. 

Appointed     to      the 
Poona          College 
Branch  School 
Ditto    ditto. 

Left. 

(Signed)        J.  T.  Yougbe, 

Acting  Master. 
Poona,  Normal  School,  30th  November  1858. 
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Normal  School. — 2nd  Class. 
Table,  showing  the  total  of  Numbers  of  each  Boy  during  the  last 

Term, 


No. 

Names  of  Students. 

Total 
Numbers. 

Presentees. 

Absentees. 

1 

Vishnoo  Dajee 

3101 
2847 
2533 
2188 
1819 
1805 
1563 
1549 
1542 

106 
112 
100 
110 
110 
112 

88 
105 

98 

6 

? 

Wasoodew  Bullal 

3 

Gopal  Purshram 

12 

4 

Balajee  Shunker 

2 

5 

Govind  Vishnoo   

2 

6 

Krishnajee  Gunesh 

7 

Balajee  Gungader     

24 

8 

Kassinath  Wasoodew 

7 

9 

Ramchunder  Venayek 

14 

(Signed)     Krishna  S.  Godboley. 


30th  November  1858. 


Normal  School. — 3rd  Class. 
Table,  showing  the  Total  Marks  of  each  Boy  during  the  last  Term. 


No. 


10 


Names  of  Students. 


Gungadhur  Ramchun- 
der      

Hary  Bhasker   

Venayek  Narayen 

4  Vishnoo  Somnath .... 

Moorary  Mahadew"  . . 

Vishnoo  Govind    .... 

Ramchunder  Bhal. . . . 

Neelkunth  Bhai 
9  Wassoodeo  Narayen . . 

Naro  Govind 


I 

i 


3065 

2827 

2509 

2254 

2241 

1900 

1885 

1707 

1180J 

845 


110 

107 

109 

101 

101 

75 

90 

111 

80 


2 

5 

3 

11 

11 

35 

22 

1 

32 


Remarks. 


Allowed   to    resign 
his  scholarship. 


30th  November  1858. 


(Signed)    Wasudeo  Bk.,  Teacher. 
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Normal  School. — 4th  Class. 


Statement,  showing  the  Total  of  Marks  of  the  Students,  and  the 
Daily  Average  Attendance  in  the  Class  during  the  last  Term, 
from  \Qth  June  to  30th  October  1858  (both  days  inclusive). 
The  Days  of  Attendance,  112. 


1  TrimbukTJunarduii . . 

2  RamchundraNarayen. 

3  Moro  Bhicajee 

4  Wamun  Ramchnndra. 

5  Vinayek  Balkrishna. . 

Naro  Vinayek 

Prulhad  Nurhuri     . . 


10 

11 
12 


Names  of  Students. 


Wishnoo  Vinayek 
Namdew  Mahadew 


Vishnoo  Govind 

Sbridhur  Wasoodew 
Krishnajee  Kashew. . 


13Tookaram  Sayajee 
14Withul  Sukharam 


Total. . 


I 


H 


r 


2838 
2402 
2358 
2088 
2073 

1595 
1196 

700 
396 


108 
112 
109 
111 

78 

110 
76 

56 
24 


784 


2 
2 

56 
2 


Remarks. 


Newly  admitted,  20th  July 
1858. 

Newly  admitted,  20th  July 
1858. 

Newly  admitted,  20th  July 
1 858 ;  and  allowed  to  leave 
this  school,  21st  August 
1858. 

Transferred  to  the  upper 
class. 


I  Transfered   to  the   lower 
r     class. 


784 
The  daily  average  attendance ^y 

112 


(Signed)       Lakshman  Nirsinh  Joshi, 

Teacher  to  the  4th  Class  Normal  School. 
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Normal  School.— 5M  Class. 

Statement,  showing  the  Total  of  Marks  of  the  Students  and  the 
Daily  Average  Attendance  in  the  Class  during  the  last  Term, 
from  lOtfA  June  to  30lA  October  1851  {both  days  inclusive). 


•s 

4 

1 

5* 

Names  of  Students. 

* 

*r 

*r 

Remarks. 

© 

1 

1 

te 

H 

o< 

-< 

1 

Shunker  Waman 

2622 

76 

2 

Dhondo  Shreedhur . . 

2441 

76 

.. 

3 

Ramkrishna  Hary  . . 

2059 

73 

3 

4 

Luxuman  Yishnoo  . . 

1991 

75 

1 

5 

Shreedhur  Wasoodew. 

1894 

75 

1 

6 

Tookaram  Sayajee  . . 

1872 

76 

7 

Vital  Sakharam  .... 

1634 

63 

13 

6 

Krishnajee  Keshew . . 

1620 

76 

,  # 

9 

Shivram  Narayen    . . 

316 

11 

Admitted  on  the  18th  Octo- 
ber. 

10 

Gunesh  Narayen .... 

284 

11 

•• 

Admitted  on  the  18th  Octo- 
ber. 

11 

Rarachunder    Wasoo- 

dew   

289 

25 

17 

Left  the  school  on  the  23rd 

September. 

Total    

•• 

637 

637 

The  daily  average  attendance =8 — 4. 

76 


(Signed)     Vishnoo  Sudashive, 

Teacher  of  the  5th  Class. 


30M  November  1858. 
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APPENDIX  [E]. 


PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  SENIOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THE  ELPHINSTONE  AND 
POONA  COLLEGES. 
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No.  2021  of  1858. 

POONA : 

Office  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction, 
9th  September  1858. 

To  W.  HART,  Esa., 

Secretary  to  Government,  General  Department. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  forward,  for  the  information  of  the 


ERRATA. 

Page  8,  line  31  from  top,  for  "  the  best  specimens  of*  the  average  answer- 
ing," read  "  the  best  and  average  speci- 
mens of  answering." 
>♦  24     „     7  „         „  "  Snowdown"  read  "  Snowdoun." 

"   2^    »     9  »    between  "  retort"  and  "amusement"  insert"  for." 

»  27    „  1 7  „     /or    "  never  be"    read  "  be  never." 

»  28     „  20  „       „       "James"  „      "games." 

»   "      »  2l  »      »      "cheif"  „      "chief." 

„   *>      „     4  from  bottom /or  "  Camorin"  rforf  *' Comorin." 
"  *^     »     8  »  »    "  writer"        „     "  writers." 

m  47     „  24  from  top         „   "some"  „     "gone." 


should  be  substituted  ior  sucii  cuuipunMwiM. 

(3)  The  staff  of  college  professors  required  increase.  This  would 
he  met  by  the  expected  arrival  in  the  course  of  the  year  (1856)  of 
three  professors  from  England.  Better  college  accommodation,  a 
better  college  library  and  apparatus,  were  required..  The  institution 
of  college  tutorships  was  also  recommended, 
l  H 
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No.  2021  of  1858. 

POONA : 

Office  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction, 
9th  September  1858. 

To  W.  HART,  Esa., 

Secretary  to  Government,  General  Department. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  forward,  for  the  information  of  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Governor  in  Council,  the  report  of  the  examin- 
ers for  senior  scholarships  in  the  Elphinstone  and  Poona  colleges. 
A  few  words  of  explanation  are  necessary  to  show  the  relation  which 
this  document  bears  to  previous  reports  on  the  Government  colleges, 
and  particularly  to  the  elaborate  papers  on  the  two  colleges  printed 
by  order  of  Government  in  1856. 

2.  Those  papers  produced  an  impression,  in  the  mind  of  my 
predecessor  and  of  Government,  that  there  were  defects  of  system 
in  both  the  Government  colleges  of  this  Presidency^  In  my  prede- 
cessor's (Mr.  Erskine's)  letter  to  Government,  handing  up  the  reports 
of  the  examiners  (dated  31st  March  1856),  the  following  points  were 
noted : — 

(1)  More  thorough  school  training  in  English  under  European 
teachers  was  required,  to  prepare  the  students  to  take  advantage  of 
college  education. 

(2)  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  highest  school  class,  and  in 
the  junior  college  class,  required  amendment  in  respect  of  the  text- 
books used,  which  then  were,  in  the  department  of  literature  at  least, 
mere  epitomes  and  collections  of  extracts  (as  McCulloch's  Course  of 
Reading  and  Series  of  Lessons).  A  few  complete  standard  works 
should  be  substituted  for  such  compilations. 

(3)  The  staff  of  college  professors  required  increase.  This  would 
be  met  by  the  expected  arrival  in  the  course  of  the  year  (1856)  of 
three  professors  from  England.  Better  college  accommodation,  a 
better  college  library  and  apparatus,  were  required.  The  institution 
of  college  tutorships  was  also  recommended. 

l  H 
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(4)  The  system  of  college  management  required  reformation  in 
respect  of  stricter  examinations  at  entrance,  more  definite  graduation 
and  increased  concentration  of  studies.  Moreover,  greater  attention 
to  grammar  and  composition  was  required. 

(5)  Remarks  were  made  on  certain  defects  visible  in  the  examina- 
tion papers  sent  in  by  the  students  :  (a)  a  habit  of  plagiarism,  and 
absence  of  independent  thought ;  (b)  a  general  want  of  elementary 
knowledge ;  (c)  and  particularly  bad  penmanship,  bad  spelling,  and 
bad  grammar. 

3.  Mr.  Erskine,  after  consideration,  determined  that  there  should 
be  no  relaxation  of  the  existing  scholarship  rules  in  the  Elphinstone 
College.  The  consequence  of  this  decision  was,  that  only  two  of  the 
school-boy  candidates  were  admitted  to  Clare  scholarships  in  the 
Elphinstone  College,  instead  of  twenty-four,  as  was  usual.  Only 
two  first-year  men  were  admitted  to  West  scholarships,  instead  of 
the  usual  number  of  twelve ;  of  the  second-year  men,  only  three 
were  appointed  second  normal  scholars,  instead  of  six.  Of  the  third 
and  fourth  year  class,  eight  were  pronounced  qualified  for  stipendiary 
scholarships,  but  there  werp  only  three  scholarships  to  give  them. 
Hence  the  total  number  of  stipendiary  scholars  for  the  year  1856 
was  only  ten,  instead  of  forty-five.  I  have  no  intention  of  express- 
ing or  suggesting  any  dissatisfaction  with  this  decision.  My  prede- 
cessor, in  the  27th  para,  of  his  letter  under  remark,  records  the 
reasons  which  influenced  him  in  arriving  at  it.  But  I  regret  the 
inevitable  result  of  it,  which  was  a  practical  diminution  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  at  the  Elphinstone  College  by  thirty-five. 

4.  The  natural  disappointment  of  the  candidates  for  scholar- 
ships, who,  doubtless  with  reason,  considered  themselves  to  be  as 
well  qualified  as  their  predecessors,  combined  (as  I  am  informed) 
with  a  general  feeling  of  despondency,  produced  partly  by  the  un- 
favourable reports  of  the  examiners,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  the 
free  and  not  always  good-natured  or  judicious  comments  on  those 
reports  current  in  the  local  newspapers  and  among  the  community, — 
these  causes,  I  say,  tended  still  further  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
Elphinstone  College  students,  which  at  one  time  last  year  touched 
thirty-nine.  The  college  has  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  passed 
through  the  crisis,  and  will  gradually,  I  trust,  attain  its  former  num- 
ber, coupled  with  mori  than  its  former  efficiency.  It  now  counts 
upwards  of  sixty  students,  with  an  immediate  prospect  of  about  ten 
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more  admissions.  The  Poona  College  contains  nearly  the  same 
number,  indicating  a  considerable  increase  of  popularity  as  compared 
with  its  state  in  1855-56.* 

5.  I  recur  to  the  points  noted  by  my  predecessor,  and  summa- 
rised in  my  second  paragraph. 

(1)  In  the  month  of  April  1856,  Mr.  Beyts,  of  Bishop's  College, 
Calcutta,  was  appointed  by  my  predecessor  master  of  the  "  candi- 
didate"  or  highest  school  class  of  the  Central  School,  Elphinstone 
Institution.  In  January  1857,  Mr.  Smith,  a  certificated  school- 
master, nominated  by  Mr.  Erskine,  arrived  from  England  to  take 
charge  of  the  Central  School  as  headmaster.  In  April  1856,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Wallace  was,  on  Mr.  Erskine' s  nomination,  put  in 
charge  of  the  Poona  College  school  department.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Wallace  went  to  England,  and  other  arrangements  of  a  provisional 
nature  were  made,  to  give  the  Poona  College  school  the  benefit  of 
European  superintendence. 

Mr.  Erskine' s  large  demand  for  more  schoolmasters  from  England 
was  not  complied  with  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  This  urgent  need 
still  remains  unsatisfied. 

(2)  On  my  assumption  of  office,  in  September  1856,  I  did  not 
find  that  anything  had  been  done  to  improve  the  school  text-books, 
or  materially  to  alter  the  course  of  school  study.  Both  these  subjects 
claimed  my  attention.  The  school  reading  series  was  gradually 
superseded  by  the  very  superior  course  published  by  direction  of  the 
Irish  Commissioners  for  Education,  to  which  were  prefixed  two 
elementary  books  prepared  by  myself.  The  education  of  the  candi- 
date class  was  raised  in  character ;  and  the  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the 
boys  recently  admitted  into  the  Elphinstone  College  are  far  more  fit, 
in  respect  of  English  knowledge,  to  enter  on  collegiate  study  than 
of  late  years  has  been  usual. 

The  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  Elphinstone  College 
already  reports  very  favourably  of  the  junior  college  students  as 
compared  with  their  seniors.  A  similar,  if  not  equal,  improvement 
is  visible  at  Poona.  But  the  full  beneficial  effect  of  late  changes  is 
not,  I  think,  to  be  looked  for  in  either  of  the  colleges  for  another 
year  or  two ;  meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  Elphinstone  Central 
School  and  of  the  Poona  College  school,  in  visible  order  and  disci- 

*  In  1856-56  only  nineteen  students  were  presented  for  examination  in 
English  literature  in  the  college  department  of  the  Poona  College.— E.  I.  H. 
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pline,  is  most  marked  and  gratifying.  I  shall  take  another  opportu- 
nity of  specially  reporting  on  this  subject. 

(3)  Messrs.  Rawlinson,  Owen,  and  Hughlings,  the  three  gentle- 
men nominated  hvEngland  by  Mr.  Erskine,  arrived  at  the  end  of 
1856,  to  fill  the  chairs  of  (a)  applied  science,  (b)  general  history  and 
political  economy,  and  (c)  English  history  and  literature,  in  the 
Elphinstone  College.  These  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  first,  I  regret 
to  say,  died  in  September  1857,  and  the  second  went  home  on  sick 
leave  in  April  1658,  amply  justified  the  expectation  formed  of  them, 
by  their  zeal,  ability,  and  practical  judgment. 

In  May  1857,  Mr.  V.  Green,  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  was 
appointed,  on  my  recommendation,  to  act  for  Mr.  Draper,  the  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  in  the  Poona  College,  who  had  gone  to 
Europe  on  sick  leave ;  and  in  December  1857,  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold, 
M.A.,  formerly  a  master  in  the  Birmingham  Grammar  School,  was, 
on  my  recommendation,  appointed  principal  of  the  Poona  College. 
The  remarkable  improvement  already  effected  in  all  the  departments 
of  that  institution  speaks  much  for  the  vigour  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
management,  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  his  colleagues,  Mr. 
Green  and  Mr.  McDougall.  In  justice  to  the  last-named  gentleman, 
I  should  state  that  the  examiners  in  1856,  1857,  and  1858  have 
spoken  with  exceptional  praise  of  the  mathematical  attainments  of 
the  Poona  students,  which  are  due  to  Mr.  McDougalTs  sound  and 
careful  teaching. 

In  both  the  colleges  the  much-required  improvement  has  been 
effected  of  establishing  a  local  separation  between  the  students  and 
school  boys.  The  Elphinstone  College  is  now  accommodated  in  a 
distinct  building,  which,  however  defective  in  many  respects,  is  very 
superior  to  the  cramped  and  noisy  quarters  previously  assigned  to 
the  students  in  the  institution  building  on  the  Esplanade. 

Additions  have  been  made  to  both  the  college  libraries,  and  fur- 
ther Additions  will  be  made  by  degrees. 

As  regards  scientific  and  educational  apparatus,  I  must  say  that 
there  is  still  a  deficiency  in  the  Elphinstone  College.  A  requisition 
for  mechanical  and  astronomical  instruments,  &c.  was  made  to  me 
on  so  costly  a  scale  that  I  was  unable  to  recommend  it  to  Govern- 
ment, and  the  deplorable  public  events  of  the  last  year,  following 
shortly  after,  opposed  a  further  obstacle  to  increased  educational 
expenditure,  except  on  objects  of  immediate  importance. 
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At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  past  years  there 
has  been  much  public  money  wasted  in  the  purchase  of  expensive 
apparatus,  which  has  disappeared  or  been  left  to  perish  from  neglect. 
This  remark  applies  both  to  the  Elphinstone  Institution  and  the 
Poona  College.  I  shall  address  Government  separately  on  this 
subject.  Meanwhile,  I  may  state  that  the  Poona  College  is  sup* 
plied  with  chemical  apparatus,  a  geological  collection,  some  beauti- 
ful mechanical  models,  and  anatomical  illustrations,  all  of  which  are 
now  brought  into  working  order,  and  are  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  teaching.  Much  greater  strictness  must  be  used  in  future,  to 
guarantee  the  proper  preservation  of  these  costly  educational  appli- 
ances. 

As  regards  college  tutorships,  Government  have  been  pleased  to 
approve  of  my  recommendations  for  the  future  management  of  the 
"  Duxina"  fund,  which  will  supply  this  want.  The  Duxina  grant, 
at  present  wasted*  on  so-called  charitable  allowances  to  nearly  1,000 
Brahmins,  who  have  no  claim  whatever  on  the  State,  will  be 
gradually  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  ten  junior  and  five  senior 
"  Duxina  Fellows,"  elected  by  examination,  who  will  be  attached  to 
one  or  other  of  the  Government  colleges,  and  will  perform  the  work 
of  vernacular  tutors  and  class-book  writers.  I  look  with  much 
hopefulness  to  this  experiment,  as  being  likely  to  enlist  the  services 
of  our  ablest  native  students  on  behalf  of  education  for  some  years 
after  the  completion  of  their  college  studies,  and  to  create  a  class  of 
persons  who  will  make  learning  and  science  the  business  of  their 
lives. 

(4)  I  concur  in  the  necessity  for  "  stricter"  entrance  examinations 
to  the  college  than  were  usual.  But  by  this  expression  I  understand, 
not  the  elevation  of  the  standard  (which,  in  mathematics  at  least,  was 
fixed  too  high),  as  its  more  rigorous  enforcement.  I  trust  that  it 
will  be  understood  in  time,  that  the  requisite  qualification  for  admis- 
sion to  college  is  not  cleverness,  or  general  information,  or  even  the 
knowledge  of  high  mathematics,  but  the  ability  to  write  English 
without  mistakes,  to  read  and  understand  an  ordinary  English  book 
at  sight,  and  to  translate  it  into  vernacular,  to  write  the  vernacular 
with  accuracy  and  to  translate  it  closely  into  English,  to  compute 
readily  and  accurately,  and  to  solve  simple  geometrical  problems 
independent  of  text-books.  This  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  is 
•  I  am  of  course  speaking  from  a  purely  educational  point  of  view.— E.  I.  H. 
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wanted  to  enable  a  student  to  enter  on  junior  college  studies  with 
advantage.  The  absence  of  it  is  not  compensated  for,  in  an  acade- 
mical point  of  view,  by  any  amount  of  desultory  knowledge  (however 
valuable  in  itself)  of  history,  literature,  or  philosophy. 

As  regards  the  organisation  of  college  studies,  with  a  view  to 
greater  graduation  and  concentration,  I  saw  clearly  that  little  could 
be  done,  so  long  as  the  students  were  taught  in  classes  according  to 
their  standing  in  the  college  (as  first-year,  second-year,  &c),  and 
not  according  to  their  attainments,  and  so  long  as  the  scholarship 
arrangements  discouraged  students  from  remaining  at  college,  with 
increasing  effect  for  each  successive  year. 

I  found  tbat  in  the  Elphinstone  College  twenty-four  scholarships 
were  granted  to  boys  entering  the  college,  twelve  to  students  ending 
their  first  year,  six  to  second-year  men,  and  only  three  to  third-year 
men.*  The  inevitable  consequence  was,  that  there  were  compara- 
tively few  who  stayed  for  three  full  years,  and  hardly  any  remaining 
to  the  end  of  their  fourth  year. 

Under  the  new  scholarship  arrangements,  introduced  in  April 
1857,  the  funds  are  so  re-distributed  as  to  give  an  increasing 
stimulus  to  remain  during  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  f  Hence- 
forward it  is  expected  that  the  large  majority  of  the  students  will 
stay  to  complete  four  full  years  at  college. 

On  this  supposition  the  studies  have  been  re-organised  into  a  junior 
(two-year)  course,  disciplinary  in  its  character,  and  compulsory  on  all, 

*  Elphinstone  College,  1856.    Scholarships  :— 

First      year 24 

Second  ditto 12 

Third    ditto 6 

Fourth  ditto 8 

Total..     46 

t  Elphinstone  College  1858.    Scholarships  :— 

First      year 10  of  Rs.  10 

Second  ditto * 10  of  „   10 

Third    ditto *    5of  „   25 

*    6  of  „  20 

Fourth  ditto  |t°!"!! 

C    6  of  „  20 

Total..    40 
The  Poona  College  scholarships  have  been  re-organised  on  similar  principles. 
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consisting  of  mathematics,  literature,  logic,  and  elementary  natural 
science  ;  and  three  special  senior  courses,  also  of  two  years  each, 
among  which  the  students  have  their  choice,  namely,  "  literature," 
"  science,"  and  "law ;"  each  of  these  special  courses,  however,  admits 
elements  taken  from  the  others, — the  "  law"  students  are  not  permit- 
ted entirely  to  neglect  literature,  nor  the  "  literature"  men,  science. 

Thus  is  removed  what  was  formerly  a  reasonable  ground  of  com- 
plaint, viz.  that  all  the  young  men  were  taken  through  a  uniform 
course  of  study,  comprising  high  mathematics,  psychology,  metaphy- 
sics, moral  philosophy,  botany,  geology,  and  political  economy,  as 
well  as  the  more  ordinary  subjects  of  literature  and  history,  without 
any  regard  to  the  peculiar  capabilities  or  professional  prospects  of 
each  student.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  cleverest  native 
youth,  however  well  prepared,  can,  in  three  or  four  years,  be  carried 
through  a  course  of  so  many  and  varied  studies  without  an  unfavour- 
able effect  on  his  mind.  But  in  the  case  of  the  majority,  I  have  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  result  was  positively  enfeebling,  and  tended 
directly  to  produce  some  of  the  worst  faults  noted  by  the  examiners 
of  1855-6. 

The  groups  of  studies,  comprised  under  the  general  titles  of  litera- 
ture, law,  and  science  at  the  Elphinfctone  College,  are  now  as  follows. 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  in  practice  that  they  are  as  large  and  as 
varied  as,  in  the  present  state  of  native  education,  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  crowd  into  two  years  of  college  work. 

LITERATURE  SCHOOL. 
Studies. 
English  classics ;  history  of  literature,  &c. ; 
General  history  ;  constitutional  history  ; 
Moral  philosophy  ;  history  of  philosophy  ; 
Political  economy ; 
Minimum  of  mathematics,  two  lectures  a-week. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 
Studies. 
Moral  philosophy ;  political  economy ; 
Jurisprudence  (Civil  law)  ;  Blackstone ; 
Constitutional  History  of  England  ; 
Minimum  of  literature,  two  lectures  a-week. 
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SCIENCE  3CH00L. 
Studies. 
Pure  and  mixed  mathematics ; 
Natural  philosophy  ;  mechanics,  &c. ; 
Chemistry  ;  botany,  &c. ; 
Philosophy  of  induction ; 
Minimum  of  literature,  two  lectures  a- week. 
The  law  school  cannot,  at  present,  be  introduced  into  the  Poona 
College. 

Greater  attention  has  been  lately  paid  to  grammar  and  composi- 
tion, with  the  good  effect  described  by  the  examiners  in  the  appended 
report,  and  exhibited  in  the  original  answers  which  form  the  accom- 
paniments to  this  letter. 

(5)  A  leading  aim,  in  all  the  late  changes,  has  been  to  remedy 
the  particular  faults  noted  by  Mr.  Erskine,  and  which  were  distinctly 
attributable  to  defective  school  training  insufficiently  corrected  at 
college. 

6.  In  connection  with  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  I  beg 
permission  to  advert  to  the  special  subject  of  English  literature,  in 
which  I  examined  the  Elphinstone  College  in  1856. 

7.  I  then  examined  the  school-boy  candidates  for  admission  into 
the  college,  and  four  classes  of  college  students  (of  one  year,  two 
years,  three  years,  and  four  years'  standing  respectively).  On  refer- 
ence to  my  report,  it  will  be  found  that  the  emphatic  censure, 
which  I  then  felt  it  my  duty  to  record,  may  be  resolved  into  two 
main  propositions : — 

(1)  The  answers  generally  exhibited  much  ignorance  of  the 
English  language,  and 

(2)  A  great  want  of  mental  discipline. 

8.  The  papers  printed  in  the  appendix  to  that  report  com- 
prise the  best  specimens  of  the  average  answering.  As  far  as  my 
diligence  could  effect  it,  they  are  verbatim  et  literatim  copies  of  the 
original  manuscripts  handed  up  to  Government,  and  they  therefore 
form  a  trustworthy  basis*  for  judging  of  the  correctness  of  the  views 
expressed  by  me  with  reference  to  the  performances  of  the  college 
students  generally. 

*  Apparently  the  same  trouble  was  not  taken  to  verify  the  correctness  of 
answers  printed  in  former  years  by  the  late  Board  of  Education. — E.  I.  H. 
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9.  On  reference  to  these  printed  answers,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  many  examples  of  bad  spelling,  bad  grammar,  unidiomatic 
writing,  and  other  mistakes,  distinctly  referable  to  ignorance  of 
English. 

10.  The  second  and  far  graver  fault,  viz.  want  of  mental  disci- 
pline, was  established,  to  at  least  my  own  conviction,  by  numerous 
instances  appearing  in  the  papers  of  the  senior  students  of  gross 
carelessness,  inaccuracy  of  statement,  bad  logic,  and  want  of  method 
in  composition.  There  were  too  many  examples  of  the  practice  of 
unacknowledged  quotation,  leading  sometimes  to  results  exceedingly 
discreditable,  for  the  verification  of  which  I  beg  to  refer  to  the 
report  itself. 

11.  On  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  matter,  aided  by  subse- 
quent investigation,  I  adhere,  generally,  to  the  opinions  that  I  then 
recorded.  There  was  a  want  of  .school  training,  and  also  a  want  of 
academical  training,  to  be  supplied.  The  possibility  of  the  latter 
evidently  depended  on  the  existence  of  the  former.  The  college 
professors  clearly  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  deficiencies  of 
the  schoolmaster. 

12.  Government  will  now  be  gratified  to  hear,  from  the  scholar- 
ship examiners  (who  have  had  before  them  first-year,  second-year, 
third-year,  and  fourth-year  students),  that  the  more  discreditable 
defects  of  both  colleges  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  neat- 
ness, care,  handwriting,  spelling,  and  grammar,  as  well  as  in  the 
much  weightier  matters  of  modesty,  good  sense,  and  thoughtfulness, 
the  improvement  is  very  manifest. 

(I  much  regret  at  the  same  time  to  have  to  confess,  that  the 
imputation  of  copying,  or  other  dishonesty,  attaches  to  certain 
students  of  the  Poona  College.) 

13.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  either  college  can  be 
pronounced  to  have  attained  a  perfectly  satisfactory  condition.  The 
great  need  is  still  for  better  preparatory  school  teaching.  College 
studies  will  never  be  prosecuted  with  the  requisite  speed  and 
thoroughness  till  the  young  men  come  to  the  lecture  room  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  English  and  their  own  vernacular  language. 

14.  Meanwhile,  as  some  evidence  that  the  past  two  years  have 
not  been  unfruitful  of  improvement,  I  transmit  the  best  and  also  an 
average  paper  in  English  by  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth-year 
students  of  the  Elphinstone  College.    In  comparing  them  with  the 
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corresponding  answers  printed  in  1856,  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  at  the  recent  scholarship  examination,  only  three  hours,  instead 
of  an  entire  day,  were  allowed  for  answering  each  paper. 

15.  I  also  forward  specimens  (two  favourable  and  one  average) 
of  the  English  answering  of  the  Poona  College.  They  appear  to 
me  very  creditable ;  but  the  re-organisation  of  the  Poona  College  is 
so  recent,  that  I  am  unable  to  pronounce  with  precision  on  their 
value  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Elphinstone  College,  or  with 
the  answers  of  the  Poona  College  two  years  ago.  No  student  now 
in  the  Poona  College  has  had  much  more  than  two  years  of  genuine 
college  teaching.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  compare  the  Poona 
and  Elphinstone  Colleges  with  strict  fairness  for  the  next  eighteen 
months. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        E.  I.  HOWARD, 

Director  of  Public  Instruction. 

P.S. — I  beg  to  forward,  for  reference,  a  copy  of  the  printed 
papers  relating  to  the  examination  of  the  Elphinstone  College  1 856, 
which  may  be  returned  when  no  longer  required. 

(Signed)      E.  I.  HOWARD, 
Director  of  Public  Instruction, 
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To  E.  I.  Howard,  Esq., 

Director  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir,— We  did  ourselves  the  honour,  on  the  9th  June  last,  to 
report  the  result  of  our  examination  of  the  candidates  for  senior 
scholarships  in  the  Elphinstone  and  Poona  Colleges,  as  exhibited  by 
the  number  of  marks  accorded  to  each  candidate  in  the  several  sub- 
jects. We  now  beg  to  add  the  general  observations  which  the 
perusal  of  the  papers  suggests. 

2.  Captain  Rivers,  who  conducted  the  examination  in  mathema- 
tics, recorded  the  following  observations : — 

"  Two  examination  papers  were  prepared  :  the  lower  extending  to 
quadratic  equations,  to  be  given  to  all ;  the  higher,  including  all  the 
subjects  of  the  first,  and  also  comprehending  conic  sections  and  the 
differential  calculus,  was  understood  to  be  optional. 

"  In  the  Elphinstone  College  four  students  took  up  the  higher 
paper,  while  all  replied  to  the  lower ;  some  difficulty  was  therefore 
felt  in  placing  them,  as  the  student  (Ramkrishna  Gopal)  who  had 
given  the  best  answers  to  the  lower  paper  did  not  enter  for  the 
higher,  while  for  the  four  who  did  there  were  more  data  available, 
and  of  course  more  marks  gained  than  by  the  others. 

"  The  position  for  the  scholarships  is  not  however  affected,  as  the 
above-named  student  is  not  a  candidate,  and  the  marks  gained  by  the 
four  who  took  up  the  higher  in  addition  to  the  lower  have  been 
reduced. 

"  The  lower  paper  has  been,  generally  speaking,  well  answered. 
There  are  not  above  five  papers  out  of  the  twenty-seven  which  can 
be  considered  bad ;  and  there  were  not  in  any  paper  apparent  the 
gross  mistakes,  evincing  ignorance  of  first,  principles  and .  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  higher  branches*  which  struck  me  two  years 

" The  questions  were  indeed  drawn  up.  to  test  that  point.  They 
all  showed  a  good  knowledge  of  plane  gepmetry  and  algebra ;  but  no 
attempt  was  made,  even  by  those  taking. up  the  higher  paper,  at  the 
questions  in  analytical  geometry,  and  I  remark  that  Mr.  Melvill 
pointed  out  this  deficiency  last  year.    ♦    ^    ..       ;         ..... 
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"  Pestonjee  Sorabjee's  paper,  on  the  higher  set  of  questions,  is  a 
very  good  one.  In  the  Pooua  College  both  papers  were  answered 
by  all ;  we  have  here,  therefore,  more  data  for  placing  them,  and 
the  same  data  for  all.  On  first  perusal  of  these  papers  I  was  of 
opinion  that  they  made  a  better  show  than  the  Elphinstone  Col- 
lege ;  the  average  is  better,  and  the  students  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  list  gave  in  better  papers  than  the  lower  ones  in  the  Elphinstone. 
I  consider  it  my  duty,  however,  to  point  out  that  so  great  similarity 
occurs  in  the  answers,  that  I  fear  proper  precautions  were  not  taken 
to  prevent  copying  from  one  another  or  from  books.  Many  of  the 
answers  are  word  for  word  the  same,  the  figures  letter  for  letter. 
This  might  be  partly  attributed  to  their  good  memories;  but  in  three 
papers*  I  would  instance,  not  only  are  the  answers  alike  in  the 
above  points,  but  the  question  entered  in  the  printed  paper  is  mis- 
stated in  exactly  the  same  terms,  the  same  substitution  of  another  is 
made,  and  in  the  selection  of  this  substituted  question  even  the 
very  errors  are  exactly  the  same. 

"  Though  some  doubt  is  thus  thrown  on  all  the  Poona  papers,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  good  answers  remain.  In  comparing  the 
answers  to  the  two  papers,  the  lower  paper,  which  I  consider  the 
more  important,  is  not  so  well  answered  as  the  higher  ;  but,  as  I 
said  before,  the  lower  students  and  the  general  average  are  better 
than  those  of  the  Elphinstone  College. 

"  There  is  here  too  noticeable  the  avoidance  of  analytical  geo- 
metry ;  and,  as  no  oral  examination  was  held  at  either  College,  I  was 
not  able  to  judge  whether  the  silence  arose  from  choice  or  from 
ignorance.  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  professors  would  omit  so 
important  and  interesting  a  study,  but  the  students  had  evidently 
no  confidence  in  the  subject." 

3.  Captain  Marriott,  who  examined  the  papers  in  logic,  noted  as 
follows  :— 

"  The  papers  in  logie  are  unsatisfactory.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  kind 
and  extent  of  study  which  had  been  given  to  this  subject,  but  cer- 
tainly few  of  the  papers  exhibit  such  knowledge  thereof  as  may  be 
expected  from  any  one  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  distinction 
founded  in  part  on  his  study  of  this  science.  They  bear  the  cha- 
racter rather  of  imperfect  and  hasty  study,  than  of  defective  capa- 

*  Shreeram  Bhikajee't,  Venayek  Goray's,  an*  Waman  Baput'a. 
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bility  of  apprehending  tbe  snbject.     I  must  add,  there  was  evidence 
in  the  Poona  College  papers  of  intercommunication  and  copying." 

4.  The  result  of  the  examination  in  English  literature  and 
English  composition  was  in  several  important  points  satisfactory. 
The  English  essays  were  almost  entirely  free  from  errors  in  spelling, 
and  exhibited  few  grammatical  errors ;  they  were,  moreover,  on  the 
whole,  very  well  expressed  in  simple  idiomatic  English.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  essays  (ct  Loyalty")  offered  some  peculiar  difficulties ;  and 
considering  these,  and  the  difficulty  of  writing  an  original  essay 
on  any  subject  within  three  hours  without  previous  notice  of  the 
subject,  we  are  disposed  to  view  favourably  the  degree  of  reflection 
exhibited  by  the  matter  of  many  of  the  essays,  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  of  English  shown  by  the  mode  of  expression.  The  ex- 
amination in  English  literature  showed  that  the  students  had  been 
interested  by,  and  paid  attention  to,  the  subject  of  their  studies, 
especially  in  history  and  biography  and  the  poems  of  "  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake"  and  "  Samson  Agonistes."  The  paraphrases  were  defec- 
tive, and  the  explanation  of  passages  from  "  Bacon's  Essays"  and 
the  "  Citizen  of  the  World"  still  more  so ;  indeed,  little  was  at- 
tempted. These  observations  correspond  with  what  might  be 
anticipated ;  a  more  promising  result  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  memory,  rather  than  thought  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
language,  will  serve. 

The  tone  of  the  answers  was  modest.  They  were  free  from 
dogmatic  assertion,  arrogant  blunders,  or  other  evidence  of  conceit ; 
and  in  this  light,  which  will  not,  we  are  sure,  be  regarded  as 
unimportant,  we  viewed  the  result  of  our  examination  with  much 
satisfaction. 

5.  We  beg  to  append  the  report  by  Dr.  Haines  of  the  value 
accorded  by  him  to  the  several  papers  in  chemistry,  in  which  he 
notes  that  the  students  of%the  Poona  College  had  on  this  subject, 
as  apparently  in  mathematics  and  logic,  copied  from  each  other. 

We  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)        W.  F.  Marriott, 
H.  Rivers, 
James  H.  Standen. 
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ANSWERS  IN  CHEMISTRY,  1859. 

The  full  numbers  of  answers  to  the  several  questions  were  esti- 
mated as  follows : — 


Questions. 

Section 
I. 

Section 
II. 

Section 
III. 

Section 
IV. 

Section 
V. 

Section 
VI. 

Total. 

No.     1 
„       2 

Maximum  . . 

14 
14 

14 

16 
16 

16 

10 
10 

10 

12 
12 

12 

8 

8 

}68 

When  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section  has  been  answered, 
only  half-values  have  been  assigned  to  each  of  such  answers. 


Names. 


Names. 


Full 

Number 

68. 


Rustonji  Jahangirji    . . 
L.  P.  de  Rozario    .... 
Janardan  Sakharam 
Narayan  Janardan  .... 
Dulputram   Pranjivan 

Bala  Mangesh    

Jetashunker  Kripashunker 
Ramkrishna  Go  pal  .... 

Pestonji  Kavasji 

Kharshedji  Diusha  .... 
Javerilal  Umiashunker  . 
Wassudu  Juganath  . . . 
Hirjibhai  Aspianderji. .  . 
Bhaskar  Hari  Bhagwat . 


Dulpturara  Jivanram 
Utumram  Narbharam 
Dinsha  Jewanji  .... 
Ardashir  Pestonji  . . 
Jamshedji  Dosabhai. . 
Balwant  Ramkrishna 
Trimbukrao  Bapriji 
Nusserwanji  Bomanji 
Bhai  Ramchunder  . . 
Kughanath  Narayan 
Mahadaji  Vishnu  . . 
Pestonji  Sorabji  .... 
Muncherji  Dinsha  .. 


37 
44 
22 
35 
41 
30 
40 
37 
18 
20 
42 
40 
23 


(Signed)      Robert  Haines. 


Bombay,  12th  May  1858. 
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CHEMISTRY,  POONA  COLLEGE,  1858. 

N.B. — The  full  number  of  the  answers  to  each  question  was  esti- 
mated as  follows : — 


Questions. 

Section 
I, 

Section 
11. 

Section 
III. 

Section 
IV. 

Section 
V. 

Section 
VI. 

Total. 

No.    1 
„      2 

Maximum  . . 

14 
14 

14 

16 
16 

16 

10 
10 

10 

12 
12 

12 

8 

8 

}68 

When  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section  has  been  answered, 
only  half-values  have  been  assigned  to  each  of  such  answers. 


Names. 


Full 

Number 

68. 


Full 
Number 
50. 


Remark*. 


Munoher  Rishee 

Narayan  Krishna 
Wamun  Agurkar    .... 

Trimbuck  Prubhakur. . 
Janardan  Narayan  Natoo. 

Gopal  Nane    , 

Waman  Bnput    , 

Shewram  Bhickaji ..... 

Burjorji  Cursetji , 

Vinayeck  Gorey , 

Govind  Bullal 

Damodur  Juganath    . . , 

Dorabii  Pudumji , 

Ramakant  Bhendey  . . , 
BalooPutwardhan  Josee 
Vishnu  Balkrishna 

Nana  Thosar 

Rama  Powar 

Bhavo  Gokhle. 

Nowroii  Pudumji   

Bala  Nagnath 

Baba  Gokhle 


191 
174 

22 

26  J 
24 

26 
22 
17* 

33} 
21 

7* 
34 
50 
23 

5} 
25 
26J 
15} 
28} 
35| 
21 
34} 


14* 

13 

16 

19* 
17* 

19 
16 
13 

24* 
15} 

5* 
25 
37 
17 

4 

18* 
19} 
11 
21 
26 
15* 
25} 


{ 


Appear  to  be  more 
or  less  copied  from  each 
other. 
f  Almost  word  for  word 
<  alike ;  one  copied  from 
I  the  other. 

Appear  to  be  more  or 
less  copied  from  each 
other. 

Suspected  of  copying 
in  part  from  Gopal 
Nane's  paper. 


Bombay,  19M  May  1858. 


(Signed)      Robert  Haines. 
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PAPERS   AND   ANSWERS 

AT  THE  SENIOR  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION. 


PAPERS. 

30M  April  1858. 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 

1.  Paraphrase  the  following  passage,  and  explain  fully  the  words 
printed  in  italics  : — 

Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.    The  race  of  yore 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee, 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legend  store 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  sea. 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be ! 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wither'd  of  their  force, 
Wait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity, 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  hoarse 

To  sweep  them  from  our  sight !  Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course. 

2.  Give  a  short  argument  of  the  6th  Canto  of  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake." 

3.  Quote  "  the  prophecy"  which  gives  its  title  to  Canto  IV., 
and  state  whether  it  was  fulfilled  or  not ; .  and  if  fulfilled,  in  what 
manner. 

4.  What  contrast  is  there  in  the  characters  of  Fitz James  and 
Roderick  Dhu  ?  What  do  you  know  of  the  real  history  of  the 
former  ? 

5.    There  are  who  have  at  midnight  hour 
In  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower. 

Thus  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound, 
As  sudden  ruin  yawn'd  around, 
Could  scarce  the  desperate  thought  withstand. 

Explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  dizzy"  in  these  two  passages. 
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Cowpbr's  Task,  Book  IV. 

1 .  Explain  fully  : — 

The  excise  is  fattened  with  the  rich  result 
Of  all  this  riot. 

The  town  has  tinged  the  country  ;  and  the  stain 
Appears  a  spot  upon  a  Vestal's  robe. 

When  they  command  whom  man  was  born  to  please. 

2.  Paraphrase  (without  expanding)  the  following  passage, 
explaining  in  short  notes  the  words  printed  in  italics  t — 

Come  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  Peace, 

Return,  sweet  evening,  and  continue  long  ! 

Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west. 

With  matron  step  slow  moving,  while  the  night 

Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train  .*  one  hand  employed 

In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 

On  bird  and  beast ;  the  other  charged  for  man 

With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day. 

3.  Give  the  etymology  of  the  following  words :— Expatriate, 
trivial,  congealed,  compensating,  converse,  proficient,  depicted, 
reflection,  superstition,  religion,  illuminate. 

4.  How  does  Cowper  describe  his  manner  of  passing  the  evening 
in  his  country  house  ? 

5.    With  all  this  thrift  they  thrive  not. 
Explain  and  point  out  any  peculiarity  you  observe  in  the  line. 
6.     Quote  any  metaphors  you  may  recollect  in  the  4th  Book  of 
Cowper's  "  Task." 

Milton's  Paradise   Lost,   Book  I. 

1.  Explain  fully  : — 

Whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  FesoU 
Or  in  Yaldarno. 

In  Vallambrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades, 
High  over-arched,  imbower. 

When  with  fierce  winds  Orion  armed 
Hath  vexed  the  Red  Sea  coast. 

2.  Enumerate  and  distinguish  the  heathen  deities  mentioned  by 
Mifton  in  the  first  book  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost." 

3  H 
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3.  Mention  any  obsolete  words  and  expressions  you  may  remem- 
ber in  the  "  Paradise  Lost." 

4.  Give  the  etymology  of  the  following  words  : — Amerced, 
peers,  puissant,  resolved,  beatific,  reprobate,  exhalation,  asphaltus, 
architect. 

5.  Parse  fully  the  words  printed  in  italics  : — 

Beyond  compare 

•     .     .     .     nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  frieze 

.     .     .     .    till,  the  signal  given, 
Behold  a  wonder ! 

.    .    .    .    nor  ever  thence 
Had  risen,  or  heaved  his  head,  but  that  the  will 
And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven 

Left  him  at  large 

As  far  as  angels'  ken. 

6.  Paraphrase  (without  expanding)  : — 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking ;  hut  with  looks 
Downcast  and  damp ;  yet  such  wherein  appeared 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  to  have  found  their  chief 
Not  in  despair,  to  have  found  themselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itself :  which  on  his  countenance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue  :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  raised 
Their  fainting  courage  and  dispelled  their  fears." 


Samson  Agonistes. 

1.     Explain  fully  : — 
Chorus.       His  habit  carries  peace,  his  brow  defiance. 
Sams.  Or  peace  or  not,  alike  to  me  he  comes. 

Cho.  His  fraught  we  soon  shall  know,  he  now  arrives. 

.    .    .    Thou  knowest  me  now, 
If  thou  at  all  art  known, 
.     .    .    that  honour, 
Certain  to  have  won  by  mortal  duel  from  thee, 
I  lose,  prevented  by  thy  eyes  put  out. 
But  who  constrains  me  to  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
Not  dragging?    The  Philistine  lords  command. 
Commands  are  no  constraints. 
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2.  Give  the  etymology  of  the  following  words:— Desolation, 
refrain,  defer,  relate,  convert,  irruption,  inevitable,  confusion,  imme- 
diate. 

3.  Quote  and  explain  the  lines  in  which  Milton  alludes  to  the 
Phoenix  in  "  Samson  Agonistes." 

4.  Mention,  with  illustrative  quotations,  any  particulars  in  which 
Samson's  afflictions  resemble  those  suffered  by  Milton  himself. 

5.  Parse  fully  the  words  printed  in  italics  : — 

Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree  ? 

.    .     .    and  (they)  shall  again  (be  deceived). 
Pretend  they  ne'er  so  wise. 

....    the  next  I  took  to  wife 
(O  that  I  never  had  !  fond  wish,  too  late !) 
Was,  &c. 

6.  Paraphrase  (without  expanding)  the  following  : — 

Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 

And  justifiable  to  men ; 

Unless  there  be  who  think  not  God  at  all. 

If  any  be,  they  walk  obscure ; 

For  of  such  doctrine  never  was  there  school, 

But  the  heart  of  the  fool, 

And  no  man  therein  doctor  but  himself. 

Yet  more  there  be  who  doubt  his  ways  not  just, 
As  to  his  own  edicts  found  contradicting. 
Add  short  notes  on  any  peculiarities  of  grammatical  construction 
which  you  may  observe  in  the  above  passage. 


History  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

1 .  What  do  you  consider  the  most  critical  events  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  ? 

2.  Compare  the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth  with  those  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

3.  State  any  particulars  you  may  know  concerning  English 
maritime  adventure  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

4.  Give  a  short  notice  of  the  most  distinguished  English  —  ], 
Soldiers ;  2,  Statesmen  ;  3,  Writers  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

5.  Give  some  account  of  the  European  Sovereigns,  contempora- 
ries of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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Gire  a  short  biography  of  one  of  the  following  persons ; 
Lord  Burleigh, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
The  Earl  of  Essex, 
Lord  Bacon. 


Citizen  of  the  World. 

1.  Explain  fully  the  meaning  of  the  following — "If  I  should 
judge  of  that  part  of  life  which  lies  before  me  by  that  which  I  have 
already  seen,  the  prospect  is  hideous."  Who  is  speaking  here? 
Do  you  observe  any  peculiarity  in  the  grammar?  How  many 
metaphors  do  you  discover  in  it  ? 

2.  "  There  is  something  of  oddity  in  the  very  idea  of  greatness ; 
for  we  are  seldom  astonished  at  a  thing  very  much  resembling 
ourselves/* 

Analyse  the  reasoning  of  this  sentence,  and  give  accurately  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  italics. 

3.  "  It  is  true,  indeed,  with  all  this  magnificence  they  seldom 
spread  a  cloth  before  the  guests ;  but  in  that  I  cannot  be  angry  with 
them,  since  those  who  have  no  linen  on  their  backs  may  very  well 
be  excused  for  wanting  it  on  their  tables/'  Explain  the  above 
fully.     Who  are  "they?" 

4.  Explain— "It  is  very  possible  thus  for  a  people  to  become 
slaves  to  laws  of  their  own  enacting,  as  the  Athenians  were  to  those 
of  Draco." 

Examine  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  with  reference  to  the 
definition  of  slavery. 

5.  "It  is  surprising  what  an  influence  titles  shall  have  upon 
the  mind,  even  though  these  titles  be  of  our  own  making." 

Why  "surprising"  ?  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of  "shall"  here ? 
whose  "mind"  is  referred  to? 

6.  Explain  fully  the  terms :— Westminster  Hall,  Bedlam,  Vaux- 
hall,  Old  Bailey,  a  Beau,  a  Coffee-House  Acquaintance. 


Bacon's  Essays. 
1 .    "  There  are  states  great  in  territory,  and  yet  not  apt  to  enlarge 
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or  command  ;  and  some  that  have  a  small  dimension  of  stem,  and 
yet  apt  to  be  the  foundations  of  great  monarchies." 

Express  the  above  in  yonr  own  language,  and  illustrate  it  his- 
torically. 

2.  Explain  and  illustrate — 

"All  states  that  are  liberal  of  naturalisation  towards  strangers  are 
fit  for  empire." 

3.  Explain  fully  (both  as  regards  grammar  and  sense) — 

"  To  be  master  of  the  sea  is  an  abridgment  of  a  monarchy." 

4.  Explain — 

"  Sometimes  it  is  seen  that  the  moderator  is  more  troublesome 
than  the  actor." 

5.  Give  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  the  words,  "trivial, 
pomp,  arrogancy,  derive,  ostracism,  eclipse,  traduce,  tragedy, 
comedy,  inordinate,  insolent,  embaseth." 

6.  Quote  any  passages  you  may  remember  in  which  Lord 
Bacon  shows  the  difference  between  wisdom  and  cunning  in  the 
conduct  of  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

7.  What  do  you  know  of  the  following  persons  mentioned  by 
Lord  Bacon? — Commineus,  Puke  Charles  the  Hardy,  Sejanus, 
Maecenas,  Themistocles,  Heraclitus,  Pythagoras. 


Vicar  or  Wakefield. 

1 .  Note  and  explain  the  points  of  satire  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  :— 

"  The  people  of  Paris  are  much  fonder  of  strangers  that  have 
money  than  of  those  who  have  wit.  As  I  could  not  boast 
much  of  either,  I  was  no  great  favourite.  After  walking  about  the 
town  four  or  five  days,  and  seeing  the  outsides  of  the  best  houses,  I 
was  preparing  to  leave  this  retreat  of  venal  hospitality,  when,  passing 
through  one  of  the  principal  streets,  whom  should  I  meet  but  our 
cousin,  to  whom  you  first  recommended  me.  This  meeting  was 
very  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  believe  not  displeasing  to  him.  He 
inquired  into  the  nature  of  my  journey  to  Paris,  and  informed  me 
of  his  own  business  there,  which  was  to  collect  pictures,  medals, 
intaglios,  and  antiques  of  all  kinds,  for  a  gentleman  in  London,  who 
had  just  stept  into  taste  and  a  large  fortune.    I  was  the  more  sur- 
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prised  at  seeing  our  cousin  pitched  upon  for  this  office,  as  he  him* 
self  had  often  assured  me  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Upon 
asking  how  he  had  been  taught  the  art  of  a  cognoscente  so  very 
suddenly,  he  assured  me  that  nothing  was  more  easy.  The  whole 
Becret  consisted  in  a  strict  adherence  to  two  rules  :  the  one,  always 
to  observe  that  the  picture  might  have  been  better  if  the  painter 
had  taken  more  pains  ;  and  the  other,  to  praise  the  works  of  Pietro 
Perugino." 

2.  What  is  the  general  scope  and  design  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field?" 

3.  Explain  :— 

"  Conscience  is  a  coward  ;  and  those  faults  it  has  not  strength 
to  prevent,  it  seldom  has  justice  enough  to  excuse." 

Where  does  this  reflection  occur  ?  Can  you  quote  any  other 
examples  of  antithetical  writing  from  any  of  Goldsmith's  works  ? 

4.  Quote  and  explain  the  humour  of  any  stanzas  you  may 
remember  of  Goldsmith's  "  Elegy  on  a  Mad  Dog." 


Macau  lay' s  Essays, 

1 .  What  were  the  several  events  to  which  the  following  passage 
alludes : — 

"  He  (Milton)  lived  at  one  of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  great  conflict  between 
Oromasdes  and  Arimanes,  liberty  and  despotism,  reason  and  pre- 
judice. That  great  battle  was  fought  for  no  single  generation, — for 
no  single  land.  The  destinies  of  the  human  race  were  staked  on 
the  same  cast  with  the  freedom  of  the  English  people.  Then  were 
first  proclaimed  those  mighty  principles  which  have  since  worked 
their  way  into  the  depths  of  the  American  forests  ;  which  have 
roused  Greece  from  the  slavery  and  degradation  of  two  thousand 
years  ;  and  which,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  have  kin- 
dled an  unquenchable  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed,  and  loosed 
the  knees  of  the  oppressors  with  a  strange  and  unwonted  fear." 

2.  Explain  the  circumstances  on  which  the  following  remark  is 
founded  : — 

"  The  public  conduct  of  Milton  must  be  approved  or  condemned, 
according  as  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  Charles  the  First  shall 
appear  to  be  justifiable  or  criminal." 
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ANSWERS. 

[Three  hours'  time  allowed.] 

BY  TRIMBUKRAO  BAPUJI, 
1st  Year  Student,  Elphinstone  College. 

On  "  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE,"  sre  pagb  16. 

1.  Paraphrase. — Time  runs  on  in  his  endless  career.  [See] 
how  the  old  people,  who  made  as  play  upon  their  knees  when  we 
were  infants,  and  who  told  us,  when  we  were  credulous  boys,  num- 
bers of  anecdotes  relating  to  the  adventures  that  befel  them  either 
by  land  or  sea,  are  taken  away  from  amidst  the  objects  that  now 
exist.  [See]  how  some  few  of  them,  altogether  enfeebled  [by  age] 
and  deprived  of  their  strength,  yet  stay,  on  the  edge  of  gloomy  fu- 
turity like  shattered  vessels  run  aground,  [and  lying  on  the  coast] 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  next  coming  rough  tide.  Time  goes  on 
in  his  career  for  ever. 

Explanations  of  the  words  in  Italics.  Tore,  means  '  olden  times,9 
*  antiquity.'  Legend  Store  means,  *  a  collection  of  stories/  '  a  collec- 
tion of  tales.'  Ventures  means '  adventures,'  '  things  that  happen  by 
chance.'  This  word  is,  I  believe,  derived  from  the  Latin  root, 
Ventus  which  means  '  come.'  Verge  means,  '  an  edge.'  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  root  Vergo,  which  means  '  I  incline.' 

3.  The  prophecy,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  fourth  Canto  is 
the  following,  enclosed  in  parenthesis. 

f  '  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life,      1 
\  His  party  conquers,  in  the  strife.' — Scott.  J 

This  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  FitzJames,  who  nearly  killed  in 
combat  Roderick,  the  head  of  the  hostile  clan- Alpine,  was  the 
victorious  party. 

4.  Many  traits  in  the  characters  of  James  and  Roderick  resem- 
bled each  other.  Both  were  bold,  brave,  generous,  and  imbued  with 
notions  of  chivalry  and  military  faith.  The  contrast  was  this,  that 
while  James  was  magnanimous,  Roderick  was  proud.  FitzJames 
was  bent  upon  doing  good  to  the  poorer  classes  of  his  subjects, 
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while  Roderick  mercilessly  plundered  and  murdered  them.  Fite- 
Jame8  was  the  same  as  king  James  V.  of  Scotland.  He  was  the 
nephew  and  contemporary  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  James, 
mingled  very  much  with  the  lower  classes  of  his  subjects  and  de- 
stroyed a  great  many  Highland  Chieftains,  who  ravaged  the  country 
of  the  Lowlanders.  His  adventures,  he  performed,  in  disguise, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  "  Knight  of  Snowdown." 

5.  The  word  dizzy  in  the  first  two  lines  means,  '  so  high,  as  to 
cause  one  who  looked  down  from  the  tower  to  be  giddy.'  In  the 
last  three  lines  the  word  dizzy  means,  '  one  who  is  suffering  from 
giddiness.' 

On  «  CITIZEN  OF  THE  WORLD,"  see  pace  20. 

1 .  This  passage  means,  '  If  I  am  to  form  an  idea,  of  what  will 
happen  to  me  in  my  further  life,  from  my  experience  of  the 
past,  it  appears,  that,  that  (future)  part  of  my  life  will  be  a  more 
miserable  one  than  the  past.'  These  words  were  spoken  by  Sir 
Philip  Mordaunt.  I  perceive  no  peculiarity  in  the  Grammar.  There 
are  four  metaphors  in  this  sentence.  The  words  '  Judge,'  '  Lies/ 
*  Prospect'  and  €  Hideous'  are  metaphorical. 

3.  '  Notwithstanding  all  this  show  of  greatness,  they  seldom 
spread  a  table-cloth  before  their  guests.  But,  for  this  I  cannot 
blame  them,  for,  how  can  we  expect  them  to  spread  a  table-cloth, 
who  cannot  afford  to  cover  their  persons  V  They  refers  to  the  French 
People,  who  are  ridiculed,  for  their  wearing  finelooking  clothes, 
although  in  reality  they  starved  themselves  at  home  from  their 
poverty. 

4.  *  It  is  very  possible  that  men  may  become  slaves  to  the  laws 
of  their  own  making,  just  like  the  Athenians,  who  became  slaves  to 
the  laws  of  Draco,  whom  they  themselves  had  made  their  law  giver.' 
This  statement  appears  to  me  to  be  a  correct  one  when  compared 
with  the  definition  of  slavery.  Slavery  may  be  defined  to  be  *  Want 
of  Liberty  to  act  according  to  one's  conscience  without  hurting  the 
feelings  of  any  one  else.'  If  legislators,  whom  the  people  appoint, 
enact  such  laws,  as  shall  prevent  them  acting  freely  according  to 
their  consciences  without  detriment  to  any  body  else,  the  people  are 
in  fact  slaves,  although  they  may  be  enjoying  the  empty  epithet  of 
freemen.  This  statement  we  see  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
Athenians  under  the  laws  of  Draco. 
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5.  When  a  thing  of  oar  own  making  has  on  oar  own  mind  an 
impression  of  greatness,  that  is  something  wonderful  and  hence 
Goldsmith  has  used  the  word  '  surprising'  with  reference  to  the 
great  impression  titles  have  upon  the  mind  of  the  people  who  give 
the  titles  to  their  hearers.  Shall  here  implies,  a  certainty  of  his 
opinion.  The  mind  referred  to  is  the  mind  of  those  who  confer 
titles,  that  is  the  people  generally. 

6.  Bedlam  was  a  hospital  in  London  for  mad  men.  Vauxhall 
was  the  name  of  a  garden,  a  place  of  public  resort,  amusement  and 
refreshment.  A  beau  is  a  finely  dressed  young  man,  who  parades 
his  foppery  in  public  to  impress  his  spectators  with  his  greatness. 
A  Coffeehouse  acquaintance  is  one  whose  acquaintance  is  formed 
at  a  Coffeehouse,  a  place  where  people  used  to  go  (in  the  time  of 
Goldsmith),  to  drink,  and  to  amuse  themselves  by  a  conversation 
with  their  friends.  Gaming  was  also  practised  in  these  houses  of 
amusement. 

2.    What  astonishes  us  is  a  thing  unlike  ourselves,  that  is,  it  is  odd, 

An  idea  of  greatness  astonishes. 

Therefore,  an  idea  of  greatness  is  connected  with  something  odd. 
Oddity,  'strangeness.'  Very  idea,  'idea  itself.'  Astonishes, 
'  surprises.' 


BY  JUNARDAN  SUKHARAM, 

1st  Year  Student,  Elphinstone  College. 

On  "LADY  OF  THE  LAKE/'  see  page  16. 

1.    Time  revolves  on  his  ceaseless  orbit.     How  are  those  men  of 

old  (upon  whose  knees  did  we  dance  and  play  while  we  were  infants, 

and  who  used  to  tell  us,  when  we  were  in  our  credulous  childhood, 

legends  in  numbers  of  their  adventures  encountered  on  land  and 

sea)  separated  from  the  things  that  exist  at  present.     How  few  of 

them,  and  those  even  altogether  deprived  of  then*  strength  and 

power,  are  awaiting  on  the  edge  of  the  mysterious  abyss  of  eternity 

like  ships  which  when  broken  are  driven  ashore,  while  the  tide 

comes  with  a  roaring  voice  to  snatch  them  away  from  our  view. 

Time  revolves  on  his  ceaseless  orbit. 

Tore  means  '  of  ancient  times.' 
4  H 
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Legend  Store.— It  the  expression  be  written  fully  it  will  be 
•  Legends  in  Stores.9  This  and  the  preceding  word  show  the  sub- 
ject Scot  used  to  write  upon  and  the  sources  he  used  to  receive  his 
information  from.  It  is  said  that  Scot  used  to  go  from  Tillage  to 
Tillage  in  Scotland  and  ask  old  men  there  the  traditions  of  early 
times  and  then  wrote  them  into  poetry.  The  expression  means 
legends  in  numbers. 

Ventures. — It  is  properly  '  Adventures /  Tenture  being  a  verb. 
It  means  '  acts  of  daring/ 

Verge  is  an  edge  of  any  thing.  It  shows  the  critical  position  any 
thing  is  in,  as  we  say  '  He  is  on  the  verge  of  death/  that  is  it  is 
most  likely  that  he  will  die  than  not. 

3.  This  prophecy  was  called  "Taghairm."  Brian  was  tied  in 
the  hide  of  a  white  bull  and  placed  near  a  cataract  in  a  most  aweful 
situation.  After  remaining  in 'that  condition  for  some  time  the  fol- 
lowing prophecy  was  given. 

"  Which  spills  the  foremost  foeman'a  life, 
That  party  conquers  in  the  strife." 

Here  foremost  may  have  two  meanings.  If  joined  with  foeman 
it  would  mean  'chief  or  'head/  and  if  joined  with  spills  it  would 
mean  '  first/  But  taking  it  in  any  of  the  two  senses  the  prophecy 
proved  true.  According  to  the  first  meaning  it  was  fulfilled  because 
Fitz- James  killed  Roderick  Dhu  in  a  duel  between  them  and  he 
gained  the  victory.  According  to  the  second  FitzJames  was  suc- 
cessful because  he  had  killed  first  a  man  of  the  enemy  namely  Red 
Murdock. 

5.  In  the  first  passage  Dizzy  means  ' giddy ing'  or  'causing  gid- 
diness.' It  should  be  properly  '  dizzying/  In  the  other  it  means 
'  confounded  or  being  at  a  loss  what  to  do/ 

On  "CITIZEN  OF  THE  WORLD/'  see  page  20. 

1.  Lien-chi  Altangi  or  as  he  is  familiarly  styled  the  Chinese 
Philosopher  in  writing  to  his  son  of  "  Life  endeared  by  Age"  says 
that  were  he  to  judge  in  what  manner  he  would  be  able  to  pass  his 
days  in  after  life,  whether  he  will  enjoy  pleasure  or  be  in  misery, 
the  judgment  will  be  sad  and  unpleasant. 

Instead  of  If  I  should  judge  '  Should  I  judge'  is  better,  for  in  the 
former,  subjunctive  mood  is  repeated  twice. 
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There  are  two  metaphors  here.  One  in  the  word  Lies  and  the 
other  in  the  word  Prospect.  He  compares  life  to  a  journey  through 
some  desert  or  some  such  thing.  If,  while  travelling  some  part  of 
the  journey,  we  find  no  trees  to  refresh  our  sight  &  give  us  shel- 
ter, no  water  to  drink  &  certain  other  similar  things  we  would 
judge  from  our  preceding  journey  that  we  will  undergo  considerable 
troubles  in  the  remaining  journey.  Prospect  has  reference  to 
scenery.     In  this  way  he  compares  life  with  journey. 

3.  They  are  the  French.  The  Chinese  Philosopher  says  that 
although  the  French  ridicule  other  nations  for  every  thing  &  are 
themselves  showy  in  many,  never  have  a  silken  cloth  to  spread 
over  the  table.  But  they  can  be  safely  excused,  he  says,  for  it  as  it 
is  impossible  for  men,  who  are  unable  to  get  a  silken  cloth  to  cover 
their  persons,  to  get  one  to  cover  their  tables. 

5-  The  influence  of  titles  upon  the  minds  of  the  English  at  that 
time  is  surprising  because  they  led  the  people  to  believe  that  the 
books  on  which  they  were  written  were  best,  though  they  never  be 
so  bad.  Shall  shows  here  'surity.'  The  influence  the  titles  shall 
have  on  the  minds  of  the  people  means  the  influence  which  the  titles 
are  sure  to  have  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 


BY  PESTONJEE  SORABJEE. 

1st  Year  Student,  Elpkinstone  College. 

On  "LADY  OF  THE  LAKE,"  see  page  16. 

1 .  The  course  of  time  runs  uninterruptedly.  O  !  how  are  our 
fathers  upon  whose  knees  we  danced  in  our  infancy,  and  who 
narrated  to  us  an  account  of  the  wonderful  adventures  performed  by 
them  on  sea  or  on  land,  and  at  which  we,  then  boys,  marvelled,  taken 
away  from  the  living  beings?  How  few  of  them  weakened  and 
enervated  expect  to  be  veiled  in  obscurity,  like  wrecked  ships  wait- 
ing on  the  shore  to  be  swept  way  and  lost  from  our  sight  by  the 
furious  tides  ?  Thus  runs  uninterruptedly  the  course  of  time.  Yore 
means  of  '  former  times/  A  legend  means  '  a  wonderful  story  ;' 
here  it  stands  for  s legends.'  Store  means  'a  stock,  a  collection.' 
Ventures  stands  for  'adventures'  meaning  'enterprises.'  Verge 
means  '  the  shore  or  brim.9 
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2.  Ellen  and  Allan  led  by  Bertram  arrive  at  the  guard-room, 
where  Lewis  an  officer  comes  up  and  Ellen  having  shown  him  the 
royal  ring  given  her  by  Fitz-James,  he  conducts  her  to  a  separata 
chamber.  In  the  mean  time  Allan  is  led  through  mistake  to  the 
room  where  Roderick  Dhu  was  confined,  at  whose  order  he  sings 
the  Battle  of  Beale  and  Duine.  At  the  end  of  the  song  he  finds 
that  Sir  Roderick  has  given  up  his  Soul  to  the  Creator,  and  la- 
ments for  him.  Fitz-James,  enters  the  room  where  Ellen  was  listen- 
ing to  a  song  sung  in  an  adjacent  room,  and  conducts  her  to  the 
court-room  where  he  proves  that  Snowdon's  knight  is  Scotland's  king. 
Here  Ellen  finds  her  father  pardoned,  and  her  lover  Malcolm  re- 
stored to  her. 

3.    Which  spills  the  fore-most  foeman's  life, 
That  party  shall  conquer  in  the  strife. 

The  prophesy  was  fulfilled.  Fitz James  had  first  killed  Murdock 
the  guide  in  the  valley  when  his  suspicions  regarding  him  were  con- 
firmed by  Blanche's  song.  Now  when  FitzJames  and  Sir  Roderick 
combated  at  the  Coilantogle  ford,  Roderick  was  fatally  wounded 
and  ordered  to  be  taken  away  to  Sterling  Castle.  Douglas  also  sub- 
mitted that  day,  at  the  James  and  Clan-Alpine  surrendered  at  the 
loss  of  their  cheif. 

4.  FitzJames  was  courteous  and  mild  ;  Roderick  was  haughty 
and  arrogant.  FitzJames  was  noble  and  generous ;  Roderick  though 
liberal  towards  his  clan,  was  very  malicious  and  revengeful. 

5.  The  Sensation  produced  upon  the  mind  when  looking  down 
from  an  eminence  is  called  '  dizziness.'  A  dizzy  tower  is  one  which 
produces  dizziness ;  a  dizzy  person  is  one  who  feels  the  sensation. 

On  "  BACON'S  ESSAYS,"  see  page  20. 

1 .  Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  territory  of  some  of  the  States 
being  great,  they  are  unable  either  to  govern  or  enlarge  it,  whilst 
there  are  some  others  having  a  small  territory,  so  great  and  so  well 
managed  as  to  be  able  to  rise  into  eminent  monarchies.  The  Mogul 
Empire  affords  an  admirable  instance  of  the  former.  The  territory  of 
the  Emperor  of  Delhi  extended  from  Cashmere  to  Cape  Camorin  ;  all 
the  nabobs  and  rajas  from  the  Himalaya  to  Ceylon  acknowledged  his 
sovereignty  and  yet  how  easily  the  Empire  fell  down  from  its 
eminence.    Rome  is  an  example  of  the  latter.    From  what  insigni- 
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ficant  beginnings,  and  how  gradually  the  city  containing  a  handful 
of  individuals,  rose  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  then  world  cannot  but 
excite  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  reverence.  Had  Athens  again 
been  successful  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  no  doubt,  she  would  have 
changed  entirely  the  affairs  of  the  political  and  historical  world. 

2.  Those  States  which  allow  the  rights  and  previleges  of  their 
own  citizens  to  strangers,  without  any  great  hesitation  or  restraint 
are  fit  for  growing  into  empires.  Rome  was  very  liberal  in  bestow- 
ing its  jus  civitatis,  not  only  upon  individual  peregrines,  but  upon 
families ;  nay  sometimes  upon  whole  cities  as  in  Spain. 


BY  MAHADAJEE  VISHNU, 

2nd  Year  Student,  Elphinstone  College. 
On  "  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE/'  see  page  16. 

1 .  Time  is  passing  continually  away.  And  the  old  men  who 
used  to  take  us  upon  their  knee  in  our  infancy,  and  told  us  many  a 
tales  which  were  the  most  marvellous  things  to  us  in  our  boyhood 
and  also  their  own  strange  adventures  encountered  either  on  the 
land  or  the  sea,  how  are  all  disappeared  from  the  existing  things ! 
And  a  few  of  their  number  who  are  yet  alive,  how  are  they  weak 
and  wasted  &  are  standing  on  the  shore  of  dark  and  endless  sea 
like  the  ships  driven  ashore,  which  are  carried  away  from  our  sight 
by  the  returning  tide.    Time  is  continually  passing  away. 

3.    "  Who  spills  the  foremost  foman's  life, 
That  party  conquers  in  the  strife." 

Two  meanings  of  this  prophecy  are  possible,  1st  if  we  take  that 
any  man  of  the  one  party  kills  first  any  man  of  the  other  then  the 
first  party  will  be  successful ;  or  2nd  any  man  of  the  one  kills  the 
headman  or  chief  of  the  other  then  the  first  party  will  be  victorious. 
Now  if  we  take  either  of  these  meanings  still  the  prophecy  holds 
good.  If  the  first  is  taken  then  FitzJames  killed  at  first  Red 
Murdock  a  clansman  of  Sir  Roderick,  therefore  James  was  victori- 
ous. If  the  other  meaning  is  taken  then  also  as  FitzJames  killed 
Sir  Roderick  himself,  the  head  of  his  own  party,  Jame's  party  was 
victorious.  .  And  thus  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
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4.  FitzJames  was  brave,  kind  noble-hearted,  true  to  bis  words 
but  once  only  be  was  faithless,  when  he  called  the  border  chiefs 
in  order  to  accompaning  him  in  a  bnnting  excursion.  When  they 
all  came,  he  caught  them  and  hung  them  on  their  own  gates. 

Roderick  Dhu  also  was  brave,  true  to  his  word  but  of  a  fierce 
temper,  hard  hearted,  used  to  plunder  and  burn  villages  in  the 
Lowlands.  He  was  also  superstitious  and  believed  in  prophecies 
and  omens.  He  was  a  freebooter  and  head  of  a  Highland  tribe, 
called  Clan-Alpine.  He  had  killed  a  Knight  in  the  court  of  Scotland 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  king  James,  therefore  he  was  proclaimed 
as  an  out-lawed  by  him. 

5.  In  the  first  passage  dizzy  means  '  causing  giddiness'  and  in 
the  other  it  means  '  being  or  becoming  giddy.' 


BY  BALA  MANGESH. 

3rd  Year  Student,  Elphinsione  College. 
On  "  SAMSON  AGONISTES,"  see  page  18. 

1 .  From  his  dress  he  appears  to  come  with  peaceful  motives  ;  but 
judging  from  his  face  there  is  nothing  in  him  but  defiance.  Whe- 
ther he  comes  with  peaceful  motives  or  not,  to  me  it  is  just  the 
same  thing.  Now  that  he  is  come  near  us,  we  shall  soon  learn  the 
purpose  of  his  visit.  Harapha  and  his  motives  are  here  respectively 
compared  to  a  ship  and  its  cargo. 

Now  that  I  have  told  you  who  I  am,  you  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  know  me  if  you  yourself  are  known  in  the  least ;  or  that 
your  ignorance  of  me  proves  that  you  yourself  are  unknown.  The 
circumstance  of  your  being  deprived  of  sight  necessitates  me  to 
forfeit  the  honor,  of  having  defeated  you  and  thereby  freed  my 
country  from  the  oppressions  of  its  enemy,  which  I  would  certainly 
have  gained  by  fighting  a  mortal  duel  with  you. 

2.  Solis,  '  alone,'  hence  desolation,  solitude  ;  frango,  '  to  break/ 
hence  refrain,  refrangible ;  fero,  '  to  carry,'  hence,  defer,  confer,  &c. ; 
verto,  €  to  turn,*  hence  convert,  revert,  pervert  &c.  ;  rumpo,  '  to 
break,'  hence,  irruption,  corruption  \fundo, '  to  pour,'  hence,  profuse, 
suffuse,  &c.  ;  medium,  '  middle,'  as  mediator,  immediate. 
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4.  "  Oh !  dark,  dark  irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse,  without 
hope  of  day" — this  line  refers  to  the  mental  anguishes  which  Milton 
felt  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his 
sight.  "  To  be  blind  among  enemies,  oh  worse  than  chains,  dun- 
geon, beggary  or  decrepit  old  age/'  this  refers  to  Milton's  afflictions, 
after  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  a 
solitary  place,  without  friends  to  condole  with  him  in  his  distresses. 

5.  Decree  is  a  common  noun  of  the  neuter  gender,  third  person, 
singular  number,  and  in  the  objective  case  governed  by  the  preposi- 
tion of  understood.  They  is  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  masculine 
gender,  third  person,  plural  number,  and  in  the  nominative  case  to 
the  verb  may  pretend;  may  pretend  is  a  regular  transitive  verb  of 
the  potential  mood,  present  tense,  third  person  plural  number,  and 
agreeing  with  its  nominative  they.  Wise  is  an  adjective  of  the 
positive  degree,  qualifying  they.  The  whole  line  may  be  thus  put — 
*  Though  they  may  pretend  to  be  never  so  wise/  To  wife  must  be 
taken  to  mean  '  To  be  my  wife/  then  wife  would  be  in  the  case 
with  next.  The  whole  must  be  read  thus  '  The  next  that  I  took  to 
be  my  wife/  Had  taken  is  an  irregular  transitive  verb  of  the  indi- 
cative mood,  past  perfect  tense,  first  person  singular,  and  agreeing 
with  its  nominative  I.  Wish,  common  noun,  neuter  gender,  third 
person  singular  number,  and  in  the  vocative  case. 

6.  The  doings  of  the  Almighty  are  just,  and  can  be  shown  to  be 
such,  to  all  except  those  who  do  not  believe  in  His  existence  at  all. 
If  there  be  any  such  they  walk  in  the  dark,  since  of  such  a  doctrine 
there  never  existed  a  school,  except  in  the  heart  of  the  fool,  and  no 
one  obtained  degrees  in  it  except  the  fool  himself ;  more  numerous 
than  these  are  those  who  think  His  acts  to  be  unjust  they  being  found 
to  contradict  His  own  decrees.  The  word  obscure  in  this  piece  may 
be  parsed  as  an  adverb,  then  the  meaning  of  the  line  would  be  '  that 
such  men  are  unknown  to  others ;'  and  if  taken  as  a  noun  the  line 
would  mean,  '  that  they  walk  in  the  dark/ 

On  "HISTORY  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,"  see  page  19. 

1.  \st9  The  Queen's  declaring  herself  in  favour  of  the  protest- 
ants,  (who  were  the  minority,)  in  opposition  to  the  Catholics  (who 
formed  the  majority)  from  the  very  commencement  of  her  reign  ; 
2nd,  Her  ordering,  the  arrest,  trial,  and  execution  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  (the  highest  nobleman  in  her  Kingdon)  at  a  time  when 
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the  spirit  of  the  Catholics  was  excited  to  its  highest  pitch  ;  3rd, 
Her  taking  measures  for  assisting  the  protestants  in  Scotland  in 
opposition  both  to  the  Queen  Regent  and  Mary,  and  for  confining, 
trying,  and  executing  a  sister  Queen,  Mary  of  Scots ;  4th,  Her  open 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  most  powerful 
and  influential  Catholic  nobleman  at  the  time  in  France ;  5M,  Her 
openly  assisting  by  force  as  well  as  by  money  the  protestants  of 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  in  opposition  to  their  respective  sore- 
reigns — Henry  II.,  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.  and 
Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  and  thereby  involving  herself  in  warfare  with 
the  most  powerful  Catholic  Catholic  princes  of  the  times. 

4.  Among  the  most  celebrated  Soldiers  in  this  reign  may  be 
classed  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Drake,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  ;  the  first 
accompanied  his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
there  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Zulphen  (1586).  He  was  born  in 
1535.  In  him  were  united  both  the  poet  and  the  soldier.  His 
"  Arcadia"  is  the  best  known  of  his  works.  Drake  and  Cavendish 
were  the  persons  who  harassed  the  Spaniards  both  in  Holland  and 
in  America.  The  former  was  at  the  head  of  the  expeditions  sent  to 
destroy  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz  and  to  reinstate  Antonio,  the 
rightful  Heir  to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  The  Earl  of  Essex  was 
a  great  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  in  that  respect  was  the 
rival  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ;•  But  unlike  him  he  possessed  higher 
talents  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman.  Owing  to  the  malicious 
counsels  of  his  enemies,  particularly  Burleigh  and  Raleigh,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  difficult  post  of  governorship  in  Ireland,  where 
owing  to  unpremeditated  circumstances  his  measures  completely  fail- 
ed. He  privately  returned  to  England  in  order  to  avert  the  anger  of 
Elizabeth,  but  was  unfortunately  at  last  executed.  Among  the  states- 
men of  this  reign  the  principal  is  Lord  Burleigh,  who  was  always  at 
the  ears  of  his  Queen  to  advice  her  with  his  counsels.  He  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  prose  writer  of  this  reign  since  he  wrote  an 
account  of  Ireland,  resembling  it  is  said  the  style  of  Bacon's 
Essays.  The  principal  writers  are  Bacon,  Raleigh,  Spencer,  Shake- 
spear,  and  Drayton.  The  first  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  Essays  on 
philosophical,  literary,  and  moral  subjects.  The  second  is  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  the  "  History  of  the  World."  It  was 
written  while  he  was  imprisoned  by  James  I.  on  account  of  his 
interfering  with  the  Spanish  affairs  in  America.    The  third  is  the 
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author  of  the  "  Faere  Queene."  The  fourth  was  a  dramatic  writer. 
He  was  born  in  1556  at  Strafford  and  died  in  1616.  At  the  %ge  of 
twenty  he  went  to  London  and  was  known  to  hold  a  share  in  the 
"  Black-friars  theatre."  Prom  the  year  1590  he  wrote  two  plays 
annually.  These  plays  being  considered  the  property  of  the  theatre, 
no  great  care  was  taken  to  preserve  them  and  the  name  of  their 
authors  ;  this  explains  the  reason  of  the  innumerable  mistakes  in 
the  earlier  editions  of  Shakespeare's  plays*  The  last  was  the  author 
of  the  work  entitled  the  "  Polyolbion."  It  is  a  geography  of  the 
principal  towns  and  cities  of  England,  together  with  local  traditions 
of  each* 

(The  other  questions  in  the  History  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth are  not  answered  for  want  of  time.) 


BY  WASSEWDEW  JTJGGONATH. 

3rd  Year  Student,  Elphinstone  College. 
On  "SAMSON  AGONISTES,"  beb  page  18. 

[Harapha,  the  strongest  of  the  Philistines,  coming  to  survey 
every  part  of  Samson's  body.] 

Chorus. — He  comes  in  a  civil  dress ;  but  from  his  look  he  appears 
to  set  every  thing  at  defiance. 

Samson. — I  care  not.  His  coming  in  peace  or  anyhowelse  is  to 
me  the  same  thing. 

Chorus. — We  shall  know  what  message  he  has  brought  with  him 
presently,  for  he  is  drawing  near  and  near. 

Harapha.—'  [When,  at  the  begining  of  the  interview  between 
Samson  and  Harapha,  Samson  asks  the  latter  who  he  is,  his  answer 
is  to  the  effect  that]  If  strong  men  are  well  known  to  all  and  if 
you  are  so  known  at  all,  you  must  know  me.  I  am  Harapha  of 
Gath.  While  being  rebuked  for  vain  glory  of  strength,  the  pride  of 
Harapha  being  hurt,  he  expresses  to  Samson  his  regret  for  losing 
the  opportunity  of  getting  victory  over  him  by  a  mortal  duel ;  this 
owing  to  the  blindness  of  Samson.  After  the  return  of  Harapha  to 
the  Philistine  lords,  another  officer  is  sent  to  Samson  with  an  order 
to  take  him  to  a  building  (where  a  feast  was  held)  to  display  before 
the  lords  his  skill  in  athletic  exercises.  When  the  Chorus  advises 
6  H 
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.Samson  to  accompany  the  officer  for  he  has  commands  with  him 
from*the  Philistines,  he  answers  that  the  Philistines  cannot  drag 
him  by  force  along  the  road  to  the  temple  of  their  God  Dagon ;  the 
commands  of  the  Philistines  are  no  constraints. 

2.     Defer;    Ferro,   '1  carry;'   de,  'from;*   «To  carry  from/ 
.  Convert ;    Verto,    '  I  turn/     Irruption ;  Rupto,  '  I  break.'     Con- 
fusion ;  Fuso,    'I mix/     Immediate,  Medium,   'something   inter- 
'   vening/ 

4.  The  particulars  in  which  -Samson's  afflictions  resembled  those 
.suffered  by  Milton  are,  (a)  their  wives  proving  faithless  to  their 

bed  ;  (6)  their  blindness;  (c)  their  helplessness  to  a  certain 
extent. 

(a)  Milton  married  the  daughter  of  one  Powel  of  Oxfordshire  who 
was  a  royalist.  The  studious  habits  of  the  "republican  poet"  com- 
bined with  bis  republican  views  soon  produced  a  disgust  in  his  wife, 
who  on  a  visit  to  her  friends  in  Oxfordshire  never  returned.  Simi- 
larly Samson  married  a  woman  of  Timnath  who  in  the  course  of 
events  revealed  the  secret  that  was  entrusted  to  her  by  her  husband 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  his  companion.  He  was  again  betrayed 
in  tbe  same  way  by  his  second  wife  Dalila. 

(5)  Milton  by  severe  study  and  midnight  watchings  lost  his 
sight.  Samson  also  was  deprived  of  it  by  the  treacherous  conduct 
of  Dalila. 

(c)  The  Israels  doubted  the  divine  inspiration  in  Samson.  Mil- 
ton seems  also  I  believe  to  have  received  no  good  support  from  the 
people  in  argumentation. 

5.  Decree  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  neuter  gender,  third  person, 
singular  number,  and  in  the  objective  case ;  governed  by  the  prepo- 
sition o/ understood. 

Pretend  they  never  so  wise.  The 'proper  construction  of  it  is, 
I  think,  *  Let  them  pretend  never  to  he  so  wise/ 

Pretend  is  a  present  infinitive,  depending  upon  the  verb  Let. 
Thus,  They  would  become  Them. 

Wise,  an  adjective  qualifying  They  or  them. 

To  wife,  is  a  present  infinitive,  depending  upon  the  verb  took. 

Had — is  a  transitive  verb,  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  first  person, 
singular  number,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  L  '  0,  if  that  I 
never  had/ 

Wish,  a  common  noun  and  in  the  nominative  absolute. 
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6.  The  ways' of  God  are  just,  and  to  follow  those  ways  is  justifi- 
able in  all  those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  God.  If  there  be 
any  who  think  not  God  at  all,  they  walk  in  darkness ;  for  there 
never  was  a  school  where  such  a  doctrine  was  held,  except  the  heart 
of  a  fool  in  which  he  alone  is  the  doctor  or  inculcator  of  that  doc- 
trine. 

Still  there  may  be  many  who  doubt  the  justness  of  the  Divine 
path  as  it  is  found  to  contradict  the  divine  edicts  themselves. 


BY  RAMKRISHNA  GOPAL. 

4th  Year  Student,  Elphinstone  College. 
On  "  SAMSON  AGONISTES,"  see  page  18. 

] .  This  is  an  allusion  to  Harapha,  the  giant,  who  comes  to  see 
Samson  whose  renown  as  a  wrestler,  possessing  vast  strength,  has 
already  reached  his  ear.  Samson,  being  blind,  is  not  able  to  see 
that  he  is  coming  and  therefore  the  Chorus  inform  him  of  it ;  and 
tell  him,  that,  from  his  dress,  he  appears  to  be  coming  with  a  peace- 
ful purpose,  but  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  his  brow  is  turned, 
he  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  all  and  to  consider  himself  invincible. 

Sam*. — "Whether  he  comes  with  a  peaceful  intent  or  otherwise, 
he  comes  to  me  ;— if  to  fight,  to  fight  with  none  but  me ;  if  for  any 
other  purpose,  that  purpose  must  be  something  connected  with 
myself.  Samson  judges  of  this  by  observing  that  the  giant  could 
have  no  business  with  the  chorus ;  and  if  any,  since  he  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  coming  of  the  chorus,  he  must  be  connected  with 
it ;  and  so  on. 

Harapha  says  to  Samson,  "  you  know  me,  if  you  yourself  are 
known ;"  that  is,  if  you  are  a  man  of  fame,  you  must  know  me,  who 
am  also  a  man  of  fame.  He  alludes  to  the  circumstance  that  men 
of  importance  are  generally  known  only  to  those  who  are  themselves 
of  some  importance  ;•  and  not  to  insignificant  persons  ;  for  instance, 
a  coolie  does  not  probably  know  the  Governor  General  of  India, 
much  his  Secretaries  ;  while  people  of  a  higher  standing  do  know 
them. 
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When  Harapha  began  to  disparage  the  strength  of  Samson  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation  that  ensued  between  them,  Samson  was 
enraged  and  offered  a  figh  to  Harapha ;  bnt  the  latter,  conscious 
of  his  inferiority,  declined  it,  pretending  that  a  duel  with  a  prisoner 
and  a  blind  man  was  below  his  dignity.  Samson  then  says  to  him, 
"  That  honor  which  I  should  certainly  hare  gained  by  winning  a 
mortal  duel  with  you,  I  shall  not  have  now  ;  because  I  am  prevented 
by  blindness." 

When  a  messenger  from  the  Philistine  lords  arrived  at  the  pri- 
son to  take  Samson  to  the  Temple  of  Dagon,  the  Jewish  hero  says 
"  Who  forces  me  to  go  to  the"  Temple  of  Dagon.  The  Philistine 
lords  command  and  commands  are  not  contraints.  I  will  not  obey 
them.  None  can  force  me ;  I  have  strength  enough  to  defeat  all 
violence. 

2.    Defer  is  derived  from  de9  €  down/  and  /era,  •  I  carry /  con- 

vert,  from  con,  '  together/  and  verto,  '  I  turn ;'  irruption  from  tr, 

'  in,'  and  rumpo,  '  I  break  ;'  confusion,  from  con,  '  together,9  and 

fundo,  '  I  pour  out  ;*  and  immediate,  from  im,  '  not/  and  medium, 

'  a  way  or  means/ 

4.  Samson  Agonistes  was  blind ;  so  was  Milton.  The  author 
puts  the  following  words  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero,  descriptive  of 
his  calamity : — 

Light,  the  principal  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct,  v 

And  all  its  various  powers  of  delight, 

Which  might,  in  part  my  grief  have  eased. 

Dark,  dark,  dark,  still  in  the  blaze  of  day, 

Irrecoverably  dark  $  total  eclipse. 

Myself,  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave, 

Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live ;  dead  more  than  half, 

I  should  then  not  have  been  exiled  into  the  land  of  darkness. 

Samson  Agonistes  was  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  wives  ; 
so  was  Milton.  Samson's  wives  belonged  to  the  nation  which  he 
bated ;  so  did  Milton's  first  wife  belong  to  the  party  opposed 
to  him.  He  belonged  to  the  Parliamentary  party.  Both  fell 
from  the  high  position  to  which  they  had  attained  ;  Samson 
became  a  prisoner,  and  Milton  on  the  Restoration  was  at  first 
reduced  to  the  same  condition,  and  was  very  nearly  losing  his  life. 
Samson's  nation  was  subjected  to  oppression;  so  was  Milton's 
party. 
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5.  Decree,  common  noun,  neuter  gender,  3rd  person  singular 
and  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  of  understood.  The  3rd  line 
must  be  construed  thus,  'Though  they  pretend  never  so  wise/ 
Pretend,  regular,  intransitive  verb,  subjunctive  mood,  3rd  person 
plural,  present  tense,  nominative* 


BY  JAVERILAL  UMIASHANKUR. 

4th  Year  Student,  Elphinstone  College. 
On  "  SAMSON  AGONISTES,"  ssb  page  18. 

1 .  The  chorus  here  alludes  to  Harapha,  the  giant,  whose  dress 
affords  an  index  to  his  peaceful  character,  but  whose  countenance 
shows  him  to  be  a  haughty  person. 

Sam. — Whether  he  comes  to  me  in  the  character  of  a  peace- 
ful person,  or  otherwise,  it  is  the  same  to  me.  I  do  not  care  what 
he  is. 

Cho. — We  shall  soon  come  to  know  what  brings  him  here  ; 
literally,  what  he  is  filled  with,  or  in  other  words,  what  is  his 
mission.  Here  he  approaches.  Men  whose  fame  is  widely  spread 
do  generally  know  or  are  acquainted  with,  many  persons,  and  so 
Harapha  says  to  Samson,  '  If  thou  art'  renowned  at  all,  thou  dost 
know  me/ 

That  is,  owing  to  my  loss  of  sight  I  lose  that  credit  which  I 
would  certainly  have  obtained  by  inflicting  a  mortal  on  thee  in  a 
regular  fight.  But  who  compells  me  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Dagon  ? 
Certainly  I  am  not  to  be  dragged  there.  The  Philistian  Lords, 
indeed,  have  given  orders  to  bring  me  there,  but  I  am  not  forced  to 
go  there  by  these  orders. 

2.  '  Defer/  de  means '  down/  and  ferro,  '  I  carry/  '  Relate/  ret 
'back/  latut,  'wide/  'Convert/  eon,  '  together/  verto,  '  I  turn/ 
•  Irruption,'  t'r,  ' out/  ruptue,  'broken/  'Confusion/  eon,  'toge- 
ther/ fitndo,  '  I  pour  out/  '  Immediate/  im,  '  without,'  mediue, 
'  medium/ 

4.    Milton  suffered  much  from  blindness,  and  these  sufferings  he 
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has  portrayed  in  the  following  lines,  where  he  makes  Samson  bewail 
for  the  loss  of  his  sight : — 

But  most  of  all,  0,  loss  of  sight  of  thee  I  must  complain, 
Blind  among  enemies  ;  worse  than  chain, 
Dungeon,  decrepit  age. 


Dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse, 
Without  all  hope  of  day. 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark 

And  silent  as  the  moon 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life, 

And  almost  life  itself  if  it  be  true  that  light  is  in  the  soul, 

She  in  every  part ;  why  was  the  sight 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 

So  obvious  and  easy  to  be  quenched? 

The  poet  did  not  live  peaceably  among  his  domestic  circle.  His 
matrimony  was  unfortunate.  Hence  his  dislike  for  women.  This  is 
observable  among  other  passages,  from  Samson's  address  to  Dalila 
on  her  requesting  him  to  receive  her  iuto  his  favour — 

Out,  out,  hyena,  these  are  thy  wonted  arts 
And  arts  of  every  woman  false  like  thee. 

5.  Decree  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  neuter  gender,  third  person, 
singular  number,  in  the  objective  case,  and  governed  by  the  preposi- 
tion of  understood.  The  sentence,  when  taken  in  full,  would  staud 
thus  :  €  Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  p/thy  prime  decree?' 

They,  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  masculine  gender,  third  per- 
son, plural  number,  and  in  the  nominative  case,  having  for  its  verb 
pretend  or  may  pretend,  for  the  sentence  may  be  taken  to  stand  as, 
•  However  they  may  pretend  to  be  ever  so  wise/ 

Wise  is  an  adjective  qualifying  the  pronoun  they. 

To  is  a  preposition,  showing  the  relation  between  wife  and  took. 
Wife  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  neuter  gender,  third  person,  singular 
number  and  in  the  objective  case  and  governed  by  the  preposition 
to.     To  wife  is  '  for  a  wife.' 

Had  is.  an  irregular  transitive  verb,  of  the  indicative  mood,  past 
tense,  first  person  singular,  having  for  its  nominative  L 
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Wish  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  neuter  gender,  third  person, 
singular  number,  and  in  the  vocative  case. 

6.  God's  ways  are  just  and  justifiable  to  all  men  except  those 
who  do  not  think  that  there  is  God.  If  there  be  any -such  men,  they 
walk  in  darkness,  because  there  never  existed  a  school  except  in  a 
fool's  heart  professing  such  a  doctrine,  and  even  there  there  was  no 
learned  guide  but  himself  to  show  him  his  way.  Still  there  may  be 
men  who,  finding  God's  ways  contradicting  his  commands,  doubt 
their  justice* 

In  the  passage  of  which  this  is  a  paraphrase  it  is  said  "  who  think 
not  God  at  all."  According  to  grammar,  this  should  have  been, 
1  who  think  not  that  there  is  God  at  all.'  We  do  not  say  I  think  a 
person,  or  think  a  thing.  Again,  in  the  last  sentence  "  as  to  his  own 
edicts  found  contradicting."  It  should  have  been  'as  to  his  own 
edicts  found  to  contradict  or  as  found  to  contradict  his  own  edicts.' 
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PAPERS. 


Othello. 

1.    What  telTst  thou  me  of  robbing?    This  it  Venice. 
My  house  is  not  a  grange. 
Explain. 

2.    Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice. 
Explain.    Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

3.  Quote  the  passage  in  which  Othello  describes  the  manner  in 
which  he  courted  Desdemona, 

4.  State  shortly  the  plot  of  Othello. 


Butler's  Analogy. 

5.  State  briefly  the  fundamental  argument  of  the  Analogy. 

6.  Exemplify  the  "  argument  from  ignorance,"  as  used  by 
Bishop  Butler. 

7.  Distinguish  moral  conviction  from  absolute  certainty.  And 
give  examples  of  the  kinds  of  reasoning  which  tend  to  produce  the 
one  and  the  other  respectively. 

8.  State  Bishop  Butler's  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  derived  from  the  indivisibility  of  consciousness. 


Childe  Harold. 

9.    (a)  Paraphrase  the  following  passage,  and  parse  the  words 

printed  in  italics :  — 

Lake  Leman  woos  me  with  its  crystal  face, 
The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains  view 
The  stillness  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 
Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  far  height  and  hue ; 
There  is  too  much  of  man  here,  to  look  through 
With  a  fit  mind  the  might  which  I  behold  ; 
But  soon  in  me  shall  Loneliness  renew 
Thoughts  hid,  but  not  less  cherished  than  of  old, 
Ere  mingling  in  the  herd  had  penn'd  me  in  their  fold. 
(6)     Point  out  all  the  metaphors  in  the  above  passage.    "Why 

is  Loneliness  spelt  with  a  capital  L  ? 

(c)    Where  is  Lake  Leman  ?  Describe  the  geography  or  draw 

a  map  of  the  surrounding  country. 
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Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I. 

10.  Eiplain  fully  :— 

Whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole' 
Or  in  Valdarno. 
In  Vallambrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades, 

High  over-arched,  imbower 

.     .     .    When  with  fierce  winds  Orion  armed 
Hath  vexed  the  Red-Sea  coast. 

1 1 .  Enumerate  and  distinguish  the  heathen  deities  mentioned  by 
Milton  in  the  first  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost. 

12.  Mention  any  obsolete  words  and  expressions  you  may 
remember  in  the  Paradise  Lost. 

13.  Give  the  etymology  of  the  following  words: — Amerced, 
peers,  puissant,  resolved,  beatific,  reprobate,  exhalation,  asphalt  us, 
architect. 

14.  Parse  fully  the  words  printed  in  italics. 

Beyond  compare 

.     .     .    .    nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  frieze 

....     till,  the  signal  given, 
Behold  a  wonder ! 

.     .     .     .     nor  ever  thence 
Had  risen,  or  heaved  his  head,  but  that  the  will 
And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven 

Left  him  at  large 

As  far  as  angels'  ken. 

15.  Paraphrase  (without  expanding)  : — 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking  ;  hut  with  looks 
Downcast  and  damp ;  yet  such  wherein  appeared 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  to  have  found  their  chief 
Not  in  despair,  to  have  found  themselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itself :  which  on  his  countenance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue  :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  raised 
Their  fainting  courage  and  dispelled  their  fears. 
6h 
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Bacon's  Essays. 

1 6.  There  are  states  great  in  territory,  and  yet  not  apt  to  enlarge 
or  command  ;  and  some  that  have  a  small  dimension  of  stem,  and 
yet  apt  to  be  the  foundations  of  great  monarchies. 

Express  the  above  in  your  own  language,  and  illustrate  it  histo- 
rically. 

17.  Explain  and  illustrate — 

All  states  that  are  liberal  of  naturalisation  towards  strangers  are 
fit  for  empire. 

18.  Explain  fully  (both  as  regards  grammar  and  sense) — 
To  be  master  of  the  sea  is  an  abridgment  of  a  monarchy. 

19.  Explain- 
Sometimes  it  is  seen  that  the  moderator  is  more  troublesome  than 

the  actor. 

20.  Give  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  the  words,  "  trivial, 
pomp,  arrogancy,  derive,  ostracism,  eclipse,  traduce,  tragedy, 
comedy,  inordinate,  insolent,  embaseth." 

21.  Quote  any  passages  you  may  remember  in  which  Lord 
Bacon  shows  the  difference  between  wisdom  and  cunning  in  the 
conduct  of  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

22.  What  do  you  know  of  the  following  persons  mentioned  by 
Lord  Bacon  ? — Commineus,  Duke  Charles  the  Hardy,  Sejanus, 
Maecenas,  Themistocles,  Heraclitus,  Pythagoras. 


Rambler. 

23.  "  That  man  should  never  suffer  his  happiness  to  depend  upon 
external  circumstances,  is  one  of  the  chief  precepts  of  the  Stoical 
philosophy."  Expound  and  exemplify  the  Stoical  doctrine  here  refer- 
red to.     Do  you  see  any  and  what  objections  to  its  soundness? 

24.  "  He  that  is  culpable  because  he  has  passed  the  middle 
point  of  virtue,  is  always  accounted  a  fairer  object  of  hope  than  he 
he  who  fails  by  falling  short." 

Explain  fully.  What  theory  of  the  nature  of  virtue  is  involved 
in  this  passage  ? 

25.  Quote  or  state  the  substance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinions  on 
Friendship. 

26.  Define : — cheerfulness,  good  humour,  benevolence,  genero- 
sity, humanity.   What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  social  virtues"  T 
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ANSWERS. 


[Three  hount'  time  allowed.] 


BY  BABA  GOKHLE. 

lit  Year  Student.  Poona  College. 

On  " BUTLER'S  ANALOGY,"  see  page  40. 

5.  The  fundamental  argument  of  the  Analogy  is  that  whoever 
denies  the  Scriptures  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Author  of  nature 
on  account  of  certain  difficulties  must,  in  common  fairness,  deny 
the  world  to  have  proceeded  from  Him  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
there  be  any  likeness  between  the  constitution  of  Nature  and  Reveal- 
ed Religion  there  is  a  great  presumption  that  both  of  these  must 
have  the  same  Author. 

6.  If  it  be  said  against  the  government  of  God  over  this  world 
that  he  governs  it. by  a  round  about  way,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should,  in  the  first  place,  have  made  men  so  frail,  so  liable 
to  temptation,  as  they  are,  that  he  should  have  placed  such  objects 
in  this  world  as  should  entice  them  to  go  by  the  wrong  way,  and 
then  should  punish  them  for  going  by  the  wrong  path.  This  is,  as 
may  be  said,  something  like  placing  a  man  in  bad  company,  giving 
him  money  to  be  squandered  away  iu  vicious  pursuits,  and  then 
punishing  him  for  being  vicious.  The  answer  that  Bishop  Butler 
gives  to  this  and  other  like  objections  is  that  our  reason  is  far  below 
such  inquiries  as  these,  that  even  in  the  common  concerns  of  life  we 
are  unable  to  discover  the  causes  of  effects,  and,  therefore  we  should 
do  better  to  abstain  from  these  considerations.  In  fact  Butler  uses 
this  argument  in  almost  every  chapter  of  his  Analogy. 

7.  Moral  conviction  differs  from  absolute  certainty  in  that  the 
former  is  of  the  nature  of,  or  rather  is  the  highest  degree  of,  pro- 
bability, that  is,  is  much  more  like  truth  than  its  contradictory, 
while  the  latter  is  truth  itself,  or  in  that  the  former  is  got  from  a 
repitition  of  probabilities  while  the  latter  is  got  at  once.  As  for 
example,  our  conviction  that  the  sun  will  rise  tomorrow  is  a  moral 
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conviction  and  it  is  formed  from  the  experience  of  so  many  days ; 
while  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition  in  Geometry  is 
absolute  certainty,  and  is  got  at  once. 

8.  The  following  is  the  line  of  reasoning  in  which  Butler  proves 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  fronj  the  indivisibility  of  consciousness. 
Supposing  a  piece  of  matter  to  be  indivisible,  the  motion  in  that 
would  also  be  indivisible,  that  is  one  part  of  it  will  not  be  at  rest 
while  the  other  is  in  motion,  for  it  is  supposed  that  that  body  has 
no  parts.  So  then  an  indivisible  body  will  have  an  indivisible 
power  of  motion.  Conversely  if  a  body  has  an  indivisible  power 
of  motion  the  body  must  be  indivisible.     Therefore 

All  things  that  have  an  indivisible  power  in  them  are  themselves 
indivisible. 

The  soul  is  a  thing  that  has  got  the  indivisible  power  of  con- 
sciousness in  it. 
.'.  The  soul  is  indivisible,  that  is,  is  immortal. 

On  "CHILDE  HAROLD,"  see  page  40. 

9.  (a)  Oh !  how  beautiful  is  lake  Leman.  Its  surface  is  as 
shining  as  a  crystal.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  mirror  in  which  the  stars  and 
the  mountains  view  the  calmness  of  their  appearance,  with  their 
heights  and  hues,  traced  out  in  their  reflections  in  the  clear  depths 
of  the  lake ;  but  my  mind  is  not  in  a  state  fit  to  appreciate  the  sub- 
limity of  what  I  now  behold,  for  it  is  too  much  occupied  with  the 
concerns  of  man.  However,  my  being  in  loneliness  now,  upon  the 
banks  of  this  lake,  will  soon  bring  out  those  thoughts  which  were 
so  prominent  in  my  mind  before  I  was  penned  in  the  fold  of  men 
and  which  are  still  not  absent. 

(6)  Mirror  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  singular  number,  neuter 
gender,  third  person  and  in  the  same  case  with  '  face.'  Trace  is 
a  common  noun  of  the  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  in  the 
objective  case  governed  by  the  preposition  'in.'  Depth  is  a 
common  nouu  and  nominative  to  the  verb  'yields.'  Of  is  a  preposi- 
tion governing  '  height  and  hue'  in  the  objective  case.  Far  is  an 
adjective  qualifying  '  height.'  Much  is  an  adjective  used  as  a  noun, 
or  an  adjective  qualifying  *  something'  understood.  Through  is  a 
preposition  governing  '  might.'  To  is  a  sign  of  the  present  infini- 
tive prefixed  to  '  look.'     Old  is  an  adjective  used  for  a  noun. 
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BY  DORABJEE  PUDUMJEE. 

2nd  Year  Student,  Poona  College. 
On  "  BUTLER'S  ANALOGY,"  see  page  40. 

5.  The  Fundamental  Argument  of  Analogy  is  this :  that  in 
Nature  we  meet  with  difficulties  which  are  inexplicable  by  us  ;  also 
that  in  religion  there  are  some  difficult  points  which  are  inexplicable 
by  us  ;  now  he  who  denies  Religion  as  ordained  by  God,  on  account 
of  these  difficulties,  must  also  deny  Nature  as  the  production  of  God, 
on  the  same  ground.  And  that  if  there  is  an  analogy  between  Na- 
ture &  Religion,  there  is  strong  probability  that  they  have  one 
author  also. 

6.  Butler  asserts  that  we  should  not  form  our  opinions  of  the 
Moral  World  and  its  constitution,  from  our  preconceived  notions  of 
what  it  might  have  been  or  ought  to  be  ;  and  that  to  answer  such 
Utopian  and  imaginary  doctrines  we  should  only  plead  human 
ignorance  as  to  understanding  the  ways  of  God.  But  people  would 
object  to  this,  that  Religion  is  to  be  judged  by  what  we  know,  and 
not  from  what  we  do  not  know,  and  that  the  arguments  urged  in 
favor  of  Religion,  being  founded  upon  onr  ignorance,  go  equal 
way  to  prove  the  opposite.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  total  ignor- 
ance ought  by  no  means  to  be  urged  to  prove  an  assertion,  but  par- 
tial ignorance  may  be,  when  the  probability  is  on  our  side.  Our 
ignorance  then  may  be  an  Argument  against  those  who  object  to 
the  means  employed  by  God  to  bring  about  an  end  :  and  it  no  wise 
affects  the  argument  given  in  proof  of  Religion. 

7.  Absolute  certainty  arises  from  demonstrative  evidence,  in 
which  our  senses  have  actually  perceived  or  felt  the  object,  and  of 
the  existence  of  which  thenceforth  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
Moral  conviction  arises  from  probable  evidence,  but  probable  evi- 
dence of  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  almost  amounting  to 
absolute  certainty.  If  the  king  of  Siam,  who  when  told  that  tbere 
were  countries  where  by  cold,  water  became  as  hard  stone  did  not 
believe  it,  had  been  brought  into  England  and  shewn  the  actual  fact, 
his  would  have  been  absolute  certainty  :  but  if  he  had  not  been 
shewn  the  fact,  hut  only  proved  in  his  own  country  that  it  was  quite 
possible  by  teaching  him  the  Natural  sciences,  and  by  making  him 
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read  the  accounts  given  by  different  Travellers,  he  wd.  have  been 
morally  convicted. 

8.  All  arguments  brought  forward  to  prove  that  our  living  being 
is  perishable  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  divisible.  But  as 
consciousness  is  indivisible,  the  subject  in  which  consciousness  resides 
must  be  indivisible  also.  Our  living  Agent  then  being  iudivisible, 
is  imperishable  also  :  that  is  to  say  our  soul  is  immortal. 

On  "CHTLDE  HAROLD,"  see  pack  40. 

9.  (a)  Lake  Leman  attracts  me  to  come  near  it,  with  her  glassy 
surface,  which  appears  like  a  looking  glass  wherein  the  stars  & 
mountains  see  their  motionless  figures,  and  the  shadows  of  their  great 
height  and  colors  traced  in  its  clear  depth.  In  me  there  is  much 
of  the  nature  of  man,  to  perceive  the  sublimity  of  this  magnificent 
scenery,  as  1  ought  to  do.  But  soon  shall  loneliness  bring  back, 
before  I  mix  myself  amongst  men,  the  thoughts  at  present  hidden  in 
me,  but  which  even  now  I  love  as  intensely  as  1  did  before. 

(b)  Mirror  common  Noun,  sing,  number,  Neuter  Gender,  placed 
in  apposition  '  crystal  face.'  Trace  Com.  Noun,  Objec.  Case  governed 
by  the  preposition  c  in.'  Depth  Common  Common  Noun,  case  nomi- 
native to  the  verb  'yields.'  Much  adjective.  Mingling  present 
participle. 


BY  DAMODER  JUGANATH. 

Poona  College, 

On  "BUTLER'S  ANALOGY,"  see  page  40. 

1 .  The  object  of  the  "  Analogy"  is  not  to  prove  the  truth  of 
Revealed  Religion,  but  to  confirm  it,  Its  argument  is  c  if  in  spite  of 
all  difficulties  you  believe  Natural  Religion,  you  must,  in  common 
fairness,  and  to  be  consistent,  believe  the  Revealed  Religion.  If 
they  come  from  the  same  God,  there  is  an  a  priori  probability,  that 
they  will  each  have  the  same  or  similar  difficulties ;  and  if  in  spite 
of  all  its  acknowledged  difficulties,  you  are  firmly  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  natural  Religion,  you  are  bound  to  accept  Revealed  Reli- 
gion, in  spite  of  an  equal  amount  of  possible  objections  that  may  be 
summoned  up  against  it.'  It  is  true  that  in  such  reasonings  we  are 
not  to  expect  for  Demonstrative  evidence.    In  this  we  must  be  con- 
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tent  with  probable  evidence,  as  in  tbe  matters  of  everyday  life. 
Probable  evidence  is  by  its  very  nature  imperfect,  and  therefore 
suited  to  the  imperfect  mind  of  man.  In  fact  probability  is,  with 
us  the  very  guide  of  life. 

2.  Bp.  Butler  rejects  the  idea  of  forming  our  notions  of  the 
moral  world  and  its  constitution,  solely  on  our  own  preconceived 
notions  as  to  what  might  or  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  urges  that 
human  ignorance  is  the  best  answer  to  all  such  useless  speculations. 
He  also  rejects  the  habit  of  forming  our  notions  of  right  and  fitness 
on  principles  that  in  themselves  are  certain,  but  are  applied  to  cases 
where  we  are  not  warranted  in  applying  them.  Suppose  a  person 
were  to  say  that  the  constitution  of  the  world  be  best  conducted  in 
such  and  such  a  manner,  another  would  not  be  thought  guilty  for 
saying  that,  that  man's  plan  is  not  the  best  for  making  a  mankind 
perfectly  happy. 

3.  The  essential  difference  between  moral  conviction  and  abso-' 
lute  certainty  is  one  of  matter  ;  that  of  the  latter  being  certain,  and 
that  of  the  former  being  variable  and  contingent.  It  is  a  conse- 
quence of  this  fact,  that  the  former  admits  of  degrees,  which  range 
from  the  very  lowest  presumption  up  to  the  highest  point  of  proba- 
bility, namely  moral  conviction.  In  all  probable  argument,  the 
mind  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  like  causes  produce  like 
effects.  The  example  of  moral  conviction  is,  when  we  say  that  the 
sun  used  to  rise  for  so  many  days,  some  expect  that  it  will  rise  to 
morrow.  The  example  of  absolute  certainty  is,  when  we  say  that 
the  sun  has  risen  to  day  that  is  as  it  were  points  out  the  presence 
of  the  very  thing. 

4.  Bp.  Butler  says  that  all  presumption  of  death  being  the  disso- 
lution of  our  living  powers,  must  go  on  the  idea  of  their  discerpti- 
bility.  But  as  consciousness  is  single  and  indivisible,  so  is  that  in 
which  it  resides  and  therefore  our  living  powers  are  indiscerptible. 
But  as  for  our  bodies,  they  are  mere  matter,  they  are  accidental 
adjuncts  and  no  part  of  ourselves. 

\st  argument  drawn  from  the  above  Experiment  and  observation 
show  that  bodies  are  but  material  organs,  and  that  consciousness 
exists  quite  independent  of  them. 

2nd.  There  was  a  time  when  we  were  ourselves  of  very  small 
bulk,  and  when  we  might  have  loat  a  considerable  part  of  that  small 
body  without  being  destroyed. 
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3rd.     All  bodies  are  in  a  perpetual  flux,   yet  the  living  power 
remains  the  same. 

4  th.  We  cannot  determine  the  exact  bulk  of  the  living  principle, 
and  yet,  unless  it  is  larger  than  one  of  the  elementary  particles  of 
matter,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  discerptible. 

5  th.  We  have  ourselves  passed  through  many  great  revolutions 
of  matter ;  there  is  no  reason,  then  to  think  that  death  will  be  so 
very  fatal. 

6th.  We  ought  to  regard  our  bodies  as  composed  of  so  many 
instruments  ;  our  eyes  and  legs  for  example  bearing  an  analogy  to 
glasses  and  staves.  Now  the  living  powers  certainly  can  live  on 
when  these  are  destroyed  ;  even  in  sleep  they  exist  without  their  aid, 
why  then  should  death  destroy  them. 

On  "  CHILDE  HAROLD,"  see  page  40. 

9.  (a)  Lake  Leman  attracts  me  with  the  clear  surface  of  its  waters, 
which  serves  like  a  mirror,  and  in  which  the  stars  and  mountains  are 
so  clearly  reflected  that  they  can  be  clearly  seen  with  exact  height 
and  colour,  though  they  are  at  a  great  distance.  There  is  nothing 
of  man  here  to  disturb  me  while  I  am  reflecting  on  the  might  power 
of  this  place  which  I  see  at  present.  But  this  loneliness  and  se- 
renity of  the  place  will  soon  bring  into  my  mind  hidden  thought, 
before  mingling  with  mankind,  which  had  given  me  so  much  pain  and 
uneasiness.     These  thoughts  are  not  less  cherished  than  those  of  old. 

Mirror  is  nominative  absolute  in  apposition  with  '  face.'  Trace 
is  a  common  noun  singular  third  person,  in  the  objective  case 
governed  by  •  in.'  Depth  is  a  common  noun,  singular,  neuter  gender 
in  the  objective  case  govern  by  the  preposition  •  to.'  To  look  is 
present  infinitive.  Through  is  an  adverb.  Old  is  a  noun  put  for 
'  old  thoughts'  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  *  of,'  plural 
number.  Mingling  is  a  present  participial  adjective.  Much  is  a 
noun  put  for  '  much  thing'  in  the  nominative  case  having  the  verb 
'  is.'      Woo*  is  taken  from  courting. 

(b)  Lonliness  is  here  personified  and  L  is  therefor  capital. 
Mirror  is  also  metaphorically  used.     Fold  is  taken  sheeps  fold. 

(c)  Lake  Lem  is  in  Switzerland.  It  is  also  called  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  The  surrounding  country  is  mountainous.  In  the  midst 
of  it  there  is  a  ruined  fort  called  Chillon  which  is  rendered  immortal 
by  the  story  of  the  three  confined  in  it,  written  by  Lord  Byron. 
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No.  2512  of  1858. 

General  Department, 
Bombay  Castle,  \3th  October  1858. 

To  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction. 

Letter  from  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  No.  2021,  dated 
the  9th  September  1858,  forwarding,  for  the  information  of  Govern- 
ment, the  Report  of  the  examiners  for  senior  scholarships  in  the 
Elphinstone  and  Poona  Colleges,  and  furnishing  explanation  as  to 
the  relation  the  document  bears  to  previous  reports  of  the  Govern- 
ment Colleges,  and  particularly  to  the  elaborate  papers  on  the  two 
colleges  printed  by  order  of  Government  in  1856. 

Resolution  of  Government  on  the  above,  dated  2hth  September  1858. 

With  one  exception,  the  reports  now  submitted  by  Mr.  Howard, 
with  his  very  interesting  and  judicious  letter  of  9th  September,  are 
encouraging  and  satisfactory.  The  exception  is  the  childish,  and,  to 
young  men  with  pretensions  to  College  education,  disgraceful  mis- 
conduct of  those  Poona  students  who,  while  under  examination,  copied 
their  exercises,  or  allowed  others  to  copy  from  them. 

2.  Leaving  these  individuals  out  of  the  question*  the  Governor 
m  Council  is  able  to  congratulate  the  students  of  the  Elphinstone 
and  Poona  Colleges  generally  on  the  progress  they  have  made  in  the 
several  branches  of  education  since  the  examinations  of  December 
1855. 

3.  Mr.  Howard  should  be  requested  to  have  his  letter,  and  the 
reports  and  exercises  which  accompany  it  (and  which  should  be 
returned  to  him  for  this  purpose),  printed  along  with  his  general 
Education  Report. 

(True  copy) 

(Signed)        II.  L.  Anderson, 

Secretary  to  Government* 
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APPENDIX   [FJ. 


PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
LAW  CLASSES. 
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No.  1641  of  1858. 

POONA: 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction, 
1 6th  July  1858. 

To  W.  HART,  Esa.f 

Secretary  to  Government,  General  Department. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  result  of  the  examination 
of  the  Government  Law  Classes  held  at  the  Elphinstone  College 
by  my  learned  friend,  J.  S.  White,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and 
myself. 

2.  The  examination  commenced  on  the  10th  June,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  the  two  following  days.  It  was  conducted  entirely  by 
written  questions,  to  be  answered  on  paper.  The  subjects  were  thus 
distributed : — 

10  th  Juno.  /  Morning  Paper  (1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  year  classes.)   Jurisprudence. 
L  Afternoon  ditto  (same.)  Jurisprudence 

(personal  and  property  law  in  India). 

11th  J        /  Morning   ditto  (2nd  and  3rd  year  classes.)  Law  of  contracts. 

*  \  Afternoon  ditto  (same.)  Law  of  evidence. 

18th  Jane.  /  Momm*   ditt0  (8pd  year  class.)  An  essay. 

1  Afternoon  ditto       (same.)  Criminal  law. 

3.  The  questions  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

4.  It  may  be  useful  to  explain  that  the  junior,  or  first-year, 
class  of  students  are  not  admitted  to  the  lectures  on  law,  properly 
so  called.  Their  attention  is  confined  to  the  subject  of  general 
and  comparative  jurisprudence,  lectured  on  by  the  Perry  Professor  ; 
and  it  is  contingent  on  their  passing  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  this  important  preliminary  study  that  they  are  permitted,  in 
their  second  year,  to  proceed  to  the  more  technical  branches  of  legal 
education. 

5.  Seven  persons  presented  themselves  for  examination  in  the 
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first-year  class,  the  same  number  in  the  second-year,  and  ten  in  the 
third-year  class.  The  names,  ages,  and  occupations  of  the  several 
classes  are  shown  below  : — 

First-Tear  Class. 


Name. 


Wassoodew  Juggonath . 
Madhorow  Bhaskerjee. 
Cureetjee  Dinshaw  . . . 
Jehangheer  Merwanjee. 

Dadabhoy  Byramjee  . 
Wiswanath  Juggonath . 

Bhal  Ramchonder    . . . 


Occupation. 


-20  Scholar,  Elphinstone  Coll. 
22  Clerk  in  Government  Office 
21  Student,  Elphinstone  College 
20,  Assistant    teacher,     Paraee 

Benevolent  Institution. 
24  Clerk  in  private  office .... 
21  Assistant    teacher,    Central 

School,  Klphinstone  Inst. 
20  Student,  Elphiostone  College 


Bdwcatod  at. 


Elphinstone  College. 

Parsee  Benevolent  In- 
stitution. 
Govt.  School,  Surat. 
Elphinstone  College. 


Second- Tear  Class. 


Bhaskur  Balcrnshna. ...  21 
Shivashunkur      Goviod-  22 

ram. 

Shamrow  Pandurungjee .  21 
Pandurung  Balibhudra. .  23 

Shamrow    Harry  Trim- 22 

buck. 
Keshorow  Bhaskur  . 
Heejeebhay  Cursetfee 


Bank  Clerk 

Assist,  teacher,  Fort  Branch 

School. 
Articled  clerk  to  an  Attorney. 
Assistant   teacher,    Central 

School. 
Interpreter,  Butcher's  Island 


20Trade   

22|  Assistant    teacher,     Parsee]  Elphinstone 
I    Benevolent  Institution 


Elphinstone  College. 
Elphinstone  Institution, 

Elphinstone  College. 
Elphinstone  College. 
Elphinstone  Invitation, 

Klphinstone  College. 
Money  School. 


Elphinstone  College. 

Institution. 


Third-Tear  Class. 


Gopinath  Sudasew 
Kaikosru  Hormusjee    . . 
Bhairanath  Muugesh 
Hukundrow  Bhaskur  . . 

Hurrychund  Antoba. . . . 
Dinshaw  Jamsetjee 

Nanabhoy  Hureedas. . . . 

Gunputrow  Bhaskur    . . 
Nuaserwanjee  Nowrojee. 

Bulvuntrow  Govind    .. 


None    

Assist  teacher,  Central  Schl. 
Ditro        ditto        ditto 
Interpreter,    Small     Cause 

Court. 
Clerk  in  Government  Office. 
Asoistant    teacher,     Parsee 

Benevolent  1  nstitution. 
Translator  and    Interpreter 

Supreme  Court. 

in  Government  Office. 
Teacher,  Fort  Branch  School, 

Elphinstone  Institution. 
None    < 


21 
28 
24 

28 

24 
22 

27 

26  Clerk 
24 

20 


Elphinstone  College. 
Elph.  Inst.,  Blph.  Coll. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Parsee  Benevolent  In- 
stitution. 
Elphinstone  College. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


6.    This  table  suggests  two  remarks  ;  first,  that  the  law  classes 
show  a  manifest  falling  off  in  numbers.    They  have  now  been 
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established  three  years.  No  less  than  one  hundred  persons  entered 
themselves  as  members  of  the  Perry  Professor's  class  in  July  1855 ; 
that  class  is  represented  by  the  present  third-year  class  of  ten 
students.  The  first-year  class  of  1856-57  at  first  consisted  of 
twenty-four  persons,  of  whom  twenty  were  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal one  hundred ;  that  class  is  now  reduced  to  the  present  se- 
cond-year class  of  seven  students.  The  first-year  class  of  1857-58 
opened  with  fifteen  students,  of  whom  seven  only  presented  them- 
selves for  examination.  If  the  same  rate  of  diminution  continues  the 
law  school  will  soon  come  to  an  end,  as  the  Government  photo- 
graphy class  did,  from  mere  inanition. 

7.  The  second  remark  is,  that  the  advantages  of  legal  education 
are  monopolised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay  ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  young  man  educated  at  the  Surat  Government 
English  School,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  law  students  come 
from  Bombay  schools. 

8.  It  is,  no  doubt,  natural  and  right  that  the  people  of  Bombay 
should  enjoy  the  benefits  peculiar  to  a  metropolis  ;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  one  great  object  of  establishing  a  Government  law 
school  in  Bombay  was  to  remove  the  reproach  of  inferior  education 
from  the  native  branch  of  the  Judicial  Service,  it  is  clear  that,  unless 
students  from  the  Mofussil  can  be  induced  to  join  the  law  classes, 
the  design  of  the  State  will  be  very  imperfectly  answered.  It  would 
be  a  great  injustice,  and  probably  an  intolerable  inconvenience,  if  the 
subordinate  ranks  of  the  Judicial  Service  were  recruited  solely  from 
Bombay ;  and  yet,  according  to  present  appearances,  the  only  al- 
ternative to  that  arrangement  will  be  to  appoint  in  many,  or  some, 
cases  persons  to  the  Bench  who  are  without  a  tincture  of  legal 
education. 

9*  There  seems  to  be  only  one  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty, 
namely,  that  the  State  should  establish  law  exhibitions,  of  moderate 
value,  to  be  awarded  by  local  examination  at  the  leading  English 
schools,  and  tenable  only  by  bond  fide  Mofussil  students  during  a 
course  of  law  study  at  Bombay. 

10.  Experience  has  satisfied  me,  and  I  believe  the  law  professors 
concur  in  the  opinion,  that  a  four  years'  course  of  study  is  the  very 
least  that  will  suffice  to  give  the  best  native  student  any  real  insight 
into  law  for  practical  purposes.  Five  years  of  apprenticeship  are 
required  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  legal 
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profession  in  England,  except  in  the  case  of  persons  holding  university 
degrees ;  and  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  appended  opinion  (Appendix  A) 
of  Mr.  W.  Howard,  the  late  Remembrancer  for  Legal  Affairs  and 
Acting  Advocate  General,  which  has  already  been  printed,  by  order 
of  Government,  in  the  University  Bine  Book. 

11.  That  officer,  it  will  be  seen,  recommends  a  course  of  three 
years'  exclusive  study  of  law,  after  laying  a  broad  and  liberal 
foundation  of  proper  preliminary  learning. 

1 2.  If,  then,  we  lay  down  a  four  years'  course  of  law  study,  of 
which  the  three  last  should  be  strictly  legal  in  character,  as  the 
minimum  sufficient  for  native  students,  I  would  propose  that  twelve 
exhibitions  should  be  established,  tenable,  contingent  on  good 
behaviour  and  progress,  for  four  years,  so  that  three  should  be 
filled  up  every  year.  I  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  kind  of 
examination  that  would  be  required,  of  the  degree  of  excellence  that 
could  be  insisted  on,  and  of  the  regulations  under  which  the  exami- 
nation should  be  conducted ;  but  this  does  not  seem  the  place  for 
the  introduction  of  such  details. 

13.  As  regards  the  value  of  the  proposed  exhibitions,  I  think 
they  should  not  be  less  than  Rs.  10  a  month  ;  and  unless  it  should  be 
experimentally  ascertained  that  such  an  allowance  will  not  command 
men  of  the  requisite  stamp,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  raise  it  above 
that  sum.  I  have  already  had  occasion,  in  another  context,  to 
express  my  repugnance  to  the  practice  of  bribing  paupers  to  adopt 
liberal  and  honourable  professions,  which  ought  to  have  attractions 
for  young  men  of  high  social  standing  ;  and  it  seems  particularly 
desirable  that  the  Native  Bench  should  be  occupied  by  a  class  of 
persons  corresponding,  as  nearly  as  the  differences  between  English 
and  Indian  society  permit,  to  the  rank  of  gentlemen. 

14.  A  nucleus  of  twelve  promising  students  would  thus  be  form- 
ed for  the  Government  law  school,  and  a  further  continuous  supply 
of  young  men  may  hereafter  be  looked  for  from  the  Elphinstone  Col- 
lege. Under  regulations  introduced  last  year,  the  senior  students 
of  the  college  (third  and  fourth-year  men)  are  permitted,  after 
having  undergone  a  course  of  preliminary  general  study,  to  devote 
themselves,  according  to  their  election,  to  "  science,"  "  literature," 
or  "Jaw,"  the  last  name  comprising,  among  other  things,  moral 
philosophy  and  the  constitutional  history  of  England.  The  "  law" 
students  are  permitted,  in  the  third  year  of  their  college  course,  to 
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attend  the  lectures  of  the  Perry  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  and  in 
the  fourth  year  to  commence  (if  qualified)  the  technical  study 
of  law. 

15.  In  this  way,  probably,  the  numbers  of  the  Law  School  may 
he  permanently  maintained  at  the  level  of  thirty,  exclusive  of  casual 
attendants* 

16.  I  have  previously  explained  that,  according  to  present 
arrangements,  the  first-year  class  offer  themselves  for  examination 
in  jurisprudence  only.  It  depends  on  their  success  in  this  trial 
whether  they  are  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  study  of  law,  properly 
so  called.  But  all  the  members  of  the  second  and  third-year  classes 
are  also  required  to  answer  the  jurisprudence  questions,  on  the 
ground  that  sound  learning,  as  being  the  philosophical  basis  of 
their  after  legal  studies,  should  never  be  allowed  to  fade  from  the 
student's  mind. 

1 7.  The  result  of  this  part  of  the  examination,  for  which  I  am 
solely  responsible,  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  Of  the  first-year 
class: — 

Wassoodew  Juggonath  passed  with  great  credit. 
Jehangheer  Merwanjee,  - 
Cursetjee  Dinshaw, 
Wiswanath  Juggonath, 
Bhai  Ramchunder, 

18.  These  five  students,  therefore,  were  permitted  to  enter  on 
the  professional  study  of  law. 

1 9.  The  first-year  class  showed  a  marked  superiority  over  the 
Becond-year  in  jurisprudence.  The  best  of  the  second-year  (Sbiva- 
shnnker  Govindram)  was  equal  to  the  average  of  the  first-year  men 
who  only  satisfied  the  examiner.  The  rest  of  the  second-year  failed 
signally. 

20.  The  third-year  class,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the 
greater  number  of  subjects  prepared  by  them,  hardly  equalled  the 
first-year  in  the  knowledge  of  jurisprudence.  I  arrange  them  as 
follows : — 

Kaikosru  Honnusjee  . .  1  *  ,    .  , 

NwbhoyHureedM    ..)  Angered  mth  credit. 

Gopinath  Sudasew  ....  1 

Nusserwanjee  Nowrojee.  >  Answered  moderately  well. 

Bulvuntrow  Govind    . .  J 


Satisfied  the  requirements  of  the 
examination. 
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21.  As  regards  the  rest  of  the  examination,  I  beg  to  refer 
to  the  following  memorandum  prepared  by  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  White. 


"Remarks  on  the  Examination  of  the  Government  Law  Classes, 
in  four  papers,  (I)  Personal  and  Property  Law  in  India; 
(2)  Contracts ;  (3)  Evidence  ;  and  (4)  Criminal  Law. 

"  The  only  student  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  passed  a  creditable 
examination  in  the  above  four  papers  is  Nanabhoy  Hureedas.  He 
has  gained  a  few  marks  above  half-marks  in  the  papers  on  Contracts 
and  Criminal  Law,  and  has  nearly  gained  half-marks  in  the  other 
two  papers,  and  the  snm  total  of  the  marks  awarded  to  him  in  the 
whole  four  papers  only  falls  short  of  half-marks  by  three.  No 
other  of  the  students  has  gained  half-marks  in  any  single  paper, 
though  one  of  them  (Bhairanath  Mungesh)  has  made  a  near 
approach  in  the  papers  on  Contracts  and  Criminal  Law.  The  paper 
that  was  uniformly  answered  the  best  was  the  one  on  Contracts. 
The  paper  on  Evidence  was  answered  the  worst,  the  best 
answering  even,  which  was  by  Nanabhoy  Hureedas,  failed  by 
15  J  marks  in  obtaining  half-marks  in  that  paper.  The  next 
best  student  only  gained  26  marks,  which  is  less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  total  assigned.  Of  the  rest  of  the  students,  I  may  say 
that  they  showed  no  acquaintance  with  the  Law  of  Evidence. 
I  have,  indeed,  awarded  to  each  some  marks,  but  in  many  cases  none 
were  deserved,  so  bad  was  the  answering  when  the  whole  of  it  is 
considered.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Law  of 
Evidence  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  branch  of  our  law,  and  that  young 
students  especially  would  be  likely  to  misapprehend  the  distinctions 
with  which  it  abounds.  The  examination  in  the  paper  on  Personal 
and  Property  Law  in  India  also  shows  an  unsatisfactory  result ;  but 
I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  subject  was  new  to  the 
students,  and  had  not  formed  part  of  the  lectures,  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  previously  attended.  The  paper  on  Criminal  Law 
was  answered  pretty  well  by  Nusserwanjee  Nowrojee,  and  still  better 
by  the  two  other  students  mentioned  above.  The  rest  of  the  answer- 
ing, however,  evinces  but  a  very  moderate  degree  of  knowledge  of 
the  subject  in  the  Law  class. 
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"  Much  of  the  answering  is  very  slovenly,  both  in  point  of  style 
and  in  the  expression  of  ideas.  The  majority  of  the  students  exhibit 
great  inaccuracy  in  their  use  of  English  words  and  phrases :  of  these 
they  seem  to  have  abundance,  but  they  fail  to  convey  correct  and 
well-defined  ideas,  from  their  apparent  ignorance  of  the  value  and 
significance  of  the  language  which  they  employ.  I  may  except 
from  these  remarks  Nanabhoy  Hureedas  and  Mukundrow  Bhas- 
kerjee,  whose  papers  evidence  that  they  have  both  bestowed  con- 
siderable attention  upon  this  important  subject.  As  the  English 
Law  is  a  science  that,  perhaps,  above  all  others,  deals  in  nice  distinc- 
tions, which  require  the  utmost  precision  of  language  to  express  them, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  students  should  be  invited  to  study  the 
English  language  more  deeply.  They  must  not  content  themselves 
with  the  possession  of  a  copious  vocabulary,  but  must  advance  "to  a 
knowledge  of  the  distinctive  meaning  and  precise  force  of  each  word, 
phrase,  and  sentence.  Without  such  previous  knowledge  the  study  of 
the  law  can  produce  but  little  fruit,  whether  the  end  in  view  is  to 
practise  it  as  a  profession  or  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  mind.  I 
may  mention  that  no  science  supplies  the  student  with  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  his  acquaintance  with  English  than  the  Law.  It 
is  essentially  a  science  that  weighs  and  appreciates  terms,  so  that  a 
student  can,  with  the  utmost  convenience  to  himself,  acquire  the 
principles  of  Law,  and  at  the  same  time  gain  a  mastery  over  the 
English  tongue.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  general  inaccuracy  to 
which  I  have  adverted  may  be  owing,  in  some  instances,  to  an  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  students  to  entertain  clear  ideas  on  the  branches  of 
learning  in  which  they  are  examined ;  still  it  will  be  well  to  urge  all  to 
spare  no  pains  in  making  themselves  perfect  in  the  English  language, 
as  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  terms  is  known  to  be  the 
first  step  towards  the  acquisition  of  clear  ideas.  Indeed,  the. preli- 
minary knowledge  which  I  have  mentioned  is  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  the  future  studies  of  the  class." 

22.     After  combining  my  own  separate  marks  with  those  awarded 
by  Mr.  White,  I  arrived  at  the  following  result  :  — 

Second-year  Class. 


Pandurung  Balibhudra  .. 

Shamrow  Pandurung I  Answered  fairly. 

Shivashunkur  Govindram  ....  J 
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Third-year  Class. 
Nanabhoy  Hureedas Good. 

Bulvuntrow  Govind , 

Nusserwanjee  Nowrojee  . 


} 


Bhairanath  Mungesh  . .  rFain 

Mukundrow  Bhaskur* 

Gopinatb  Sudaaew -» 

Dinshaw  Jamsetjee I  Moderate. 

Kaikosru  Hormusjee  J 

23.  I  am  answerable  for  the  qualifying  epithets  set  against  each 
division  of  names,  and  which  may  seem  to  convey  a  more  generally 
favourable  judgment  than  that  recorded  in  Mr.  White's  memorandum. 
ButaI  believe  there  is  no  essential  disagreement  between  us  on  the 
matter. 

24.  Mr.  White's  remarks  have  reference  to  an  English  standard 
of  excellence,  and,  so  understood,  I  do  not  venture  to  dispute  their 
accuracy. 

25.  My  own  impressions  are  stated'  with  a  distinct  reference  to 
what,  under  the  circumstances,  may  be  expected  of  native  students. 
It  seems  to  me  that  both  ways  of  judging  are  valuable, — the  one  as 
supplying  a  test  of  positive  requirement,  the  other  of  progress  rela- 
tively to  the  past  state  of  native  education. 

26.  It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  considered  invidious,  if  I  point  out 
that  Nanabhoy  Hureedas,  who  came  out  easily  the  first  of  the  third- 
year  class,  is  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  has  been  for  three  or  four 
years  engaged  as  translator  and  interpreter  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
His  comparative  maturity  of  mind  and  practical  insight  into  legal  pro- 
ceedings gave  him  a  manifest  advantage  over  most  of  his  competitors. 

27.  Mukundrow  Bhaskur,  who,  but  for  his  absence  from  one 
paper,  would  probably  have  stood  second  to  Nanabhoy,  is  a  young 
man  of  twenty-eight,  and  has  been  for  several  years  past  interpreter 
in  the  Court  of  Small  Causes. 

28.  That  Bulvuntrow  Govind,  who  describes  himself  as  twenty- 
years  of  age  and  of  no  occupation,  should  find  himself  in  the  second 
division  with  one  so  much  more  favourably  circumstanced  as  Mukund- 
row Bhaskur,  is,  I  think,  very  creditable  to  him. 

29.  Mr.  White's  observations,  on  the  defective  English  of  the 

*  Absent  from  one  paper. 
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second  and  third-year  answers,  are  applicable,  with  more  or  less 
strictness,  to  all  of  those  respondents,  except  Nanabhoy  Hnreedas. 

30.  The  English  of  the  successful  first-year  men  was,  as  a  whole, 
much  better  ;  and  I  have  pleasure  in  pointing  out  Wassoodew 
Juggonath's  paper  (in  Jurisprudence)  as,  in  my  judgment,  exceed- 
ingly creditable  to  him.  This  young  man  is  now  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  holds  a  scholarship  in  the  Elph  in  atone  College.  According 
to  the  rules  he  may,  if  elected,  next  year  hold  a  senior  scholarship 
until  May  1861.  And  I  trust  that  he  may  prove  himself  superior 
to  the  short-sighted  impatience  which  takes  away  so  many  of  our 
students  from  college  before  they  have  really  had  what  deserves  to 
be  called  a  university  education. 

31.  I  regretted  to  observe,  in  the  papers  of  some  of  the  senior 
students,  examples  of  faults  which  reminded  me  unpleasantly  of  the 
examination  of  the  Elphins tone  College  in  1855.  I  do  not  refer  to 
bad  spelling  or  grammar,  but  to  faults  much  more  flagrant,  and  in 
a  law  student  quite  inexcusable.  Here  is  a  typical  specimen  from  a 
young  man  who  gained  more  than  average  marks  in  the  third-year 
class,  and  who,  as  compared  with  the  other  members  of  his  class,  is 
evidently  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  undigested  legal  knowledge. 
It  is  an  answer  to  the  first  question  on  the  Law  of  Contracts.  I 
transcribe  it  verbatim  et  literatim  : — 

"1.  Wagering  contract  are  those  contracts  that  are  illegal  and 
are  entered  into  not  for  purposes  of  trade  but  on  gaming  or  waging 
or  betting  principle.  Those  who  send  opium  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce they  send  it  in  way  of  trade  and  are  lawful  contracts.  But 
when  persons  agree  with  each  other  that  in  case  the  prices  of  opium 
rises  in  the  bazar  one  should  pay  to  the  other  a  certain  sum.  Here 
no  property  is  passed  in  their  hands  nor  do  they  intend  to  change 
the  property  with  each  other  nor  have  they  on  their  own  accounts 
sent  goods  for  purposes  of  commerce.  Their  payments  depends 
upon  the  accidents  of  the  market  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  price  of  the 
commodity.  The  Law  hold  such  contracts  as  null  and  void  and 
contrary  to  the  Public  Policy  of  Law." 

32.  Whether  the  writer  of  this  passage  really  knew  anything 
about  the  question  he  affects  to  answer,  I  cannot  certainly  tell.  It 
does  not  however  require  a  professional  lawyer  to  discern  that  it  is 
a  mere  piece  of  rigmarole,  and  would  be  nothing  better  were  the 
eleven  obvious  blunders  of  English  that  I  count  in  it  corrected.     I 
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set  down  those  mistakes,  one  and  all,  to  carelessness  and  not  to 
ignorance ;  and  I  take  no  account  whatever  of  them  at  present,  except 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  sense  of  the  writer. 

33.  What  I  censure  is  the  undisciplined  and  especially  unlawyer- 
like  mind  exhibited  in  such  a  discreditable  performance.  Here  is  a 
young  man  educated  at  the  Eiphinstone  College,  and  trained  subse- 
quently during  a  three  years'  course  of  study  for  the  legal  profession  ; 
— an  industrious  person  evidently  ;  zealous  to  answer,  and  gifted  with 
a  fluency  of  words  that  represents  only  too  faithfully  the  state  of  bis 
mind.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  learnt  the  first  and  most  import- 
ant lesson  of  his  selected  profession. 

34.  The  foundation  of  a  lawyer's  character  is  laid  in  the  kindred 
qualities  of  accuracy  and  cautiou.  His  style  may  be  crabbed, 
uncouth,  and  even  full  of  solecisms,  but  at  all  hazards  it  must  be 
precise  and  clear.  His  statements  must  be  made  with  an  ever-present 
watchfulness,  which  in  its  origin  should  be  suggested  by  a  consider- 
ation of  the  momentous  consequences  that  flow  from  a  lawyer's 
errors,  affecting,  it  may  be,  the  property,  liberty,  rights,  and  even 
life  of  his  clients,  and  as  surely  his  own  professional  reputation.  He 
is  like  a  general  manoeuvring  in  the  presence  of  a  vigilant  and  active 
enemy.     The  least  slip  is  discreditable,  and  may  be  fatal. 

35.  This  characteristic  caution  becomes  part  of  the  nature  of  a 
practising  lawyer,  who,  perhaps  after  having  been  instructed  by  many 
mortifying  rebuffs,  comes  to  live  under  an  abiding  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  to  speak  and  write  with  habitual  circumspection.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  very  unreasonable  to  expect  from  students 
equal  or  nearly  equal  carcfuluess  as  from  a  professional  practitioner, 
but  each  year  of  legal  study  should  superinduce  a  visible  increase 
of  it,  and  after  three  years  I  look  for  a  distinct  manifestation  of 
lawyer-like  precision  of  style.  By  that  time  the  student  should 
have  acquired  a  settled  conviction  of  the  danger  of  using  obscure, 
equivocal,  incoherent  language  in  dealing  with  legal  propositions, 
and  of  the  utter  uselessness,  and  more  than  uselessness,  for  legal 
purposes,  of  half-apprehended  phrases,  collected  without  method 
from  the  lecture  or  the  text-book. 

36.  It  should  have  become  habitual  with  him  to  ascertain 
distinctly  the  limits  of  his  own  knowledge,  and,  in  all  professional 
utterances,  to  keep  resolutely  within  those  limits.  He  should  ever 
feel,  when  in  doubt,  that  silence  is  comparative  safety,  and  that  a 
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lawyer's  reckless  word  may  be  rain.  It  is  doubtless  a  good  thing 
to  get  the  credit  of  knowing  any  mooted  point  of  law  ;  bnt  he  should 
have  learnt  to  beware,  on  principle,  of  claiming  credit  for  know- 
ledge that  he  does  not  possess,  at  the  risk  of  being  exposed,  not  for 
his  ignorance,  which  may  be  venial,  but  for  want  of  gravity,  sense, 
and  conscientiousness, — defects  for  which  there  is  no  excuse. 

37.  I  note  two  students,  Mr.  Nanabhoy  Hureedas  and  Mr. 
Bulvuntrow  Govind,  who  seem  to  some  extent  to  have  learnt  this 
fundamental  lesson.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  others  should 
not  learn  it  too. 

38.  My  object  in  quoting  and  criticising  the  answer  set  out  in 
my  31st  paragraph  is  to  hold  up  a  warning  against  faults  which,  in 
the  second  and  third-year  classes,  are  only  too  common.  There  are 
several  young  men,  the  large  majority  of  those  classes,  who  have 
not  had  as  much  general  mental  training  as  is  desirable  for  a  law 
student.  They  have  prematurely  left  college,  and,  unless  they  exert* 
themselves  to  make  good  their  deficiencies  by  methodical  private 
study,  will  labour  under  a  permanent  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  more  provident  or  fortunate  competitors.  I  look  with  hope- 
fulness on  the  prospect  of  the  passed  first-year  men  who  are  still 
attending  lectures  in  the  Elphinstone  College.  For  the  future,  if 
practicable,  I  should  wish  that  some  more  general  test  of  qualification 
than  a  mere  examination  in  the  elements  of  jurisprudence  should  be' 
required  of  the  junior  class  before  they  are  permitted  to  proceed  to 
the  study  of  technical  law.  A  practical  grasp  of  logic  and  readiness 
in  logical  analysis  is  of  essential  importance.  A  coherent  methodi- 
cal style  of  composition  is  indispensable.  In  addition  to  jurispru- 
dence (by  which  I  understand  the  elements  of  the  Roman  civil  law, 
illustrated  by  copious  references  to  the  legal  institutions  existing  in 
this  country),  and  as  a  preliminary  acquirement,  I  should  insist 
on  a  fair  acquaintance  with  Roman  history,  and  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  fundamental  propositions  handled  by  moral  philosophy, 
both  these  subjects  being  treated  with  especial  reference  to  their 
bearings  on  the  history  and  science  of  jurisprudence.  I  should  also 
strongly  recommend  an  examination  in  English  history,  in  which 
particular  regard  should  be  had  to  the  development  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  constitutional  and  private  right.  As  the  Elphinstone 
College  is  at  present  organised  (anticipating  the  return  of  Professor 
Owen),  these  requirements  might  fairly  be  made  of  persons  who 
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profess  to  study  the  highly  technical  and  abstruse  institutes  of 
English  Law. 

39.  As  regards  the  present  classes,  I  recommend  the  professors 
to  require  from  their  pupils  frequent  written  exercises,  such  as 
analyses  of  legal  arguments,  reports  of  cases  in  the  Presidency 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  answers  to  legal  questions  involving  the 
application  of  law  to  facts,  and  to  make  the  public  criticism  of  such 
compositions  in  the  lecture-room  a  part  of  their  teaching. 

40.  I  hand  up  Wassoodew  Juggonath's  paper  on  jurisprudence. 
The  other  papers  are  so  purely  professional  that  His  Lordship  in 
Council  will  not  perhaps  desire  to  see  specimens  of  the  answering. 
I  recommend  that  prizes  of  law  books,  of  the  value  of  Rs.  100  each, 
should  be  awarded  to  Wassoodew  Juggonath  and  Nanabhoy  Hureedas 
as  the  best  men  respectively  of  the  jurisprudence  class  and  the  law 
classes. 

'41.  I  have  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  favourable  notice  of 
Government  the  following  persons  who  are  employed  as  teachers  in 
the  Educational  Department,  and  who  attend  the  law  classes  for  the 
purpose  of  self-improvement. 

Kaikosru  Hormusjee    ^ 

Bhairanath  Mungesh    I      Assistant  teachers,  Central  School, 

Pandurung  Balibhudra   ....  fElphinstone  Institution. 
Wiswanath  Juggonath J 

Nusserwanjee  Nowrojee  . .  • .  1      Fort  Branch  School,  Elphinstone 
Shivashunkur  Govindram  . .  J  Institution. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

(Signed)        E.  I.  HOWARD, 

Director  of  Public  Instruction. 

P.S. — Wassoodew  Juggonath's  paper  (Appendix  C)  may  be 
returned  when  no  longer  required. 
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APPEiNDIX  A. 

QUESTIONS. 

\0th,  llth,  and  Uth  June  1858. 


Jurisprudence. 

I.  (1) — Write  a  short  essay  on  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
showing  how  it  is  related  to  ethics. 

(2) — Justinian  distinguishes  between  the  law  of  nature,  or  nations, 
and  civil  law.  Explain  fully  this  distinction.  Does  it  exist  in 
English  jurisprudence  J  And  do  you  consider  it  of  any  practical 
value  ? 

II.  (1) — Distinguish  civil  law  and  praetorian  law. 

(2) — Account  for  the  excellence  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  Is 
it  recognised  to  any,  and  what,  extent  by  English  Courts  ? 

III.  (1) — Comment  on  the  following  text  from  the  "  Institutes" 
of  Justinian  : — "All  the  law  (jus)  which  we  use  appertained  either 
to  persons,  or  to  things,  or  to  actions." 

(2) — Explain  fully  the  meaning  of  the  term  status  in  the  Roman 
law. 

IV.  (1)— Enumerate  the  modes  of  acquisition  recognised  in  tbe 
Roman  law.     Explain  each  separately. 

(2) — Quote  the  leading  distinctions  of  the  Roman  law,  on  the 
rights  of  him  who  builds  on  his  own  soil  with  the  materials  of 
another,  and  on  the  soil  of  a  stranger  with  his  own  materials. 

Compare  with  the  English  law. 

Y.     (1) — What  is  a  donatio  mortis  causd  ? 

(2) — "The  old  legislators  often  broke  through  common  rules  in 
favour  of  liberty."     Does  the  English  law  show  the  same  bias  ? 

VI.  Define  the  term  obligation.  Does  it  exist  in  the  English 
law  ?     What  are  obligations  ex  delicto  ? 

VII.  (1) — State  the  law  of  usucapion,  as  amended  by  Justinian. 
(2) — What  persons  in  the  Roman  law  were  incapable  of  witness* 

ing  a  will?    Discuss  the  propriety  of  each  exclusion  separately. 
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Personal  and  Property  Law  in  India. 

1.  Compare  the  idea  of  marriage  in  Hindoo,  Mahomed  an,  and 
English  law. 

2.  After  the  death  of  a  childless  Hindoo,  his  widow,  according 
to  a  direction  given  by  him  in  his  life-time,  adopts  a  child.  Does 
such  adoption  affect  the  widow's  right  to  sue  for  her  husband's 
share  of  the  undivided  family  estate  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  distinction  in  Hindoo  law  corresponding  to  that 
between  real  and  personal  property  ?     Answer  fully. 

4.  A  man  dies  intestate,  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons,  and  a 
daughter.  What  shares  of  the  inheritance  are  taken  by  them  re- 
spectively in  the  case — (a)  of  a  Hindoo,  (b)  of  a  Mahomedan, 
(c)  of  an  English  family  ? 

5.  Distinguish  between  the  character  of  an  executor  and  an 
administrator. 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  an  "  inofficious  testament  V9  Does 
the  principle  involved  in  the  expression  exist  in  Hindoo  law  ? 

7.  To  what  extent  is  an  heir  liable  for  the  debts  of  his  ancestor — 
(a)  in  Hindoo,  (6)  in  English  law  ? 

8.  What  are  the  leading  doctrines  of  English  law  as  to  the  right 
to  the  custody  of  children  ? 

9.  How  many  kinds  of  law  are  recognised  as  authoritative  in 
Western  India  ?     State  briefly  the  sources  of  each. 


Contracts. 


1 .  Define  a  wagering  contract,  and  give  an  illustration  in  the 
case  of  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  opium.  Can  such  a  contract 
be  enforced  ?  State  the  law  relating  to  such  contracts,  as  it  was 
formerly  and  as  it  is  now. 

2.  What  is  the  liability  of  a  common  carrier,  who  receives  a 
parcel  for  carriage  ? 

3.  A  banker  pays  the  forged  check  of  a  customer  :  who  bears 
the  loss,  and  why  ? 

4.  To  what  extent  can  an  agent  bind  his  principal  ?  S  sends  his 
servant  with  money  to  a  shop  to  buy  goods,  and  orders  him  to  pay 
ready  money  ;  the  servant  buys  the  goods  instead  on  his  master's 
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credit,  and  appropriates  the  money  to  his  own  use  :  on  what  cir- 
cumstances does  it  depend,  whether  or  not  the  shopkeeper  can  make 
S  pa j  him  the  price  of  the  goods  1 

5.  A  makes  a  contract  with  B,  not  knowing  him  to  be  an  agent. 
A  subsequently  discovers  B's  principal.  Whom  can  A  sue,  if  the 
contract  is  broken  ? 

6.  What  constitutes  a  partnership  ?  to  what  extent  can  a  partner 
bind,  by  his  contracts,  his  co-partner.  If  one  person  contracts 
with  a  co-partner,  how  can  the  former  enforce  such  a  contract  ? 

7.  What  is  the  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  ?  and  when, 
and  by  whom,  and  under  what  circumstances  may  the  right  be 
exercised  ? 

8.  Define  a  warranty.  Under  what  heads  are  warranties  classi- 
fied ?  and  illustrate  each.  A  seller  warrants  a  horse  to  be  sound. 
The  purchaser,  after  the  sale,  discovers  that  the  horse  is  blind  of  one 
eye.  Has  the  purchaser  any  and  what  remedy  ?  and  give  your 
reason  for  your  answer. 

9.  When  it  is  stated  that  at  common  law  a  chose  in  action  is  not 
assignable,  what  is  meant  thereby  ?  State  the  exceptions  to  this 
principle  of  law. 

10.  A  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  B,  in  favour  of  C,  who 
endorses  it  to  D  :  what  are  A,  B,  C,  and  D  respectively  designated  ? 
What  is  a  drawer  and  endorser  1  and  which  of  the  four,  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  fulfil  those  characters  ?  What  must  the  form  of  the  bill  be 
to  make  it  transferable  by  endorsement  ?  What  words  must  be  in  a 
bill  to  make  it  transferable  by  delivery  ? 

1 1 .  What  is  an  accommodation  bill  ?  If  A  accepts  a  bill  for 
the  accommodation  of  B,  and  pays  it,  can  A  recover  its  amount  from 
B  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  contract  between  them  ?  Can  the  acceptor 
of  an  ordinary  bill,  who  has  paid  the  amount,  recover  it  from  the 
drawer  ?  and  give  your  reason  for  your  answer. 

12.  A  owes  B  Rs.  100,  and  is  ready  to  pay  the  money,  but  B 
refuses  to  take  less  than  Rs.  200,  which  he  says  is  the  sum  due. 
What  course  must  A  adopt,  if  he  is  right  as  to  the  amount,  in  order 
to  throw  on  B  the  costs  of  any  legal  proceedings  which  he  may 
take  to  recover  the  debt  ? 

13.  What  is  the  consideration  necessary  to  support  a  simple 
contract  ?  How  is  a  special  contract  viewed  in  this  respect  at  com* 
mon  law  ?    What  constitutes  a  valid  gift  ? 
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14.  What  is  a  policy  of  insurance?  a  bill  of  lading?  and  a 
charter  party  ? 

15.  What  is  the  time  limited  by  statute  for  bringing  in  actions  on 
a  simple  contract  ?  Is  this  time  extended  under  any  circumstances  ? 
and  by  what  act  of  the  defendant  is  a  case  taken  out  of  the  statute  ? 


Contracts. 


1 .  What  are  the  tests  enjoined  by  law,  in  order  to  ensure,  as  far 
as  possible,  honest  testimony  on  the  part  of  a  witness  ?  and  with 
what  object  are  they  respectively  employed  ? 

2.  A  Mehta  enters  in  his  book  that  he,  at  a  certain  time,  received 
so  much  money  on  account  of  his  master.  Can  such  entry  be  adduced 
in  evidence,  after  the  death  of  the  Mehta,  to  prove  the  receipt  of  the 
money  ?  and  give  the  reason  for  your  answer. 

3.  What  circumstances  must  unite  together  to  render  admissible, 
in  evidence,  the  declaration  and  entries  of  deceased  persons  made  in 
the  course  of  office  or  business  ?  On  what  principle  does  their 
admissibility  rest  ? 

4.  Dying  declarations  are,  in  certain  cases,  admissible  in  evidence 
after  the  death  of  the  declarant.  This  is  hearsay  evidence.  Why 
then  is  it  admissible?  Why  is  hearsay  evidence,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  so  carefully  excluded  from  our  Courts  ? 

5.  What  is  evidence  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  ?  Illus- 
trate the  difference  between  the  admissibility  and  the  sufficiency  of 
evidence. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  allowing  a  witness  to  refresh  his  memory  ? 
In  what  cases  will  he  be  allowed  to  do  so  ? 

7.  What  preliminary  proof  does  the  law  require  to  be  given 
before  admitting  secondary  evidence  of  a  writing  ?  What  rule  of  law 
does  the  admission  of  secondary  evidence  infringe  ?  And  why  it 
is  allowed  to  be  infringed  in  the  cases  supposed. 

8.  Verbal  evidence  is  not  admissible  to  contradict,  or  in  any 
manner  vary,  a  written  instrument.  Why  is  this  rule  so  strictly 
enforced  in  our  Courts  ?  How  does  this  rule  vary  in  its  application 
with  regard  to  contracts  required  by  law  to  be  in  writing,  and  con- 
tracts which  the  parties  choose  to  reduce  to  writing,  though  not 
compelled  to  do  so  ?     And  what  is  the  reason  for  the  variation  ? 
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9*  .  Notwithstanding  the  above  rule,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
question,  what  evidence  is,  in  certain  cases,  admissible  to  explain  a 
contract  reduced  to  writing  ?    State  their  cases; 

10.  The  plaintiff,  in  an  action  for  a  debt,  receives  a  letter  from  A, 
stating  that  the  defendant  in  the  action  had  acknowledged  to  him 
that  he,  the  defendant,  owed  the  debt  to  the  plaintiff.  Can  the 
plaintiff,  on  proving  the  handwriting  of  A,  use  the  letter  as  evidence 
that  the  defendant  had  admitted  the  debt  to  be  due  1  and  give  the 
reason  for  your  answer. 

1 1 .  Some  contracts  are  required  by  the  English  law  to  be  by 
deed,  some  by  writing  under  hand,  and  others  may,  at  the  option  of 
the  parties,  be  made  in  writing,  or  by  word  of  mouth.  What  is  the 
mode  of  proof  applicable  to  each  class  of  contracts  ?  If  the  parties 
choose  to  reduce  a  contract  of  the  third  and  last  class  to  writing, 
bow  must  such  contract  be  proved,  and  why  ? 


SUBJECT  FOR  AN  ENGLISH  ESSAY, 
THE  MAXIM,  «  CAVEAT  EMPTOR." 


Criminal  Law. 

1 .  Under  what  heads  are  crimes  classed  according  to  English 
law  ?  What  is  the  distinction  between  each  class  ?  Arrange  the 
various  crimes  under  their  respective  heads. 

2.  By  the  English  law  it  depends  upon  the  age  of  an  infant,  the 
nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  circumstances  attending  its  commission, 
whether  he  is  punishable  for  any  offence  of  which  he  is  guilty.  Set 
forth  the  distinction  taken  by  our  law  on  this  subject. 

3.  Does  drunkenness  excuse  the  commission  of  a  crime  ?  and 
give  the  reason  for  your  reply.  Where  insanity  is  the  defence 
set  up  on  behalf  of  an  accused,  on  whom  does  the  burden  of  proof 
lie,  and  why  ?  In  the  case  last  mentioned,  what  must  be  proved  in 
order  to  establish  the  defence  ? 

4.  Explain  briefly  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, from  the  time  when  a  prisoner  is  brought  before  the  police 

3  B 
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magistrate  until  the  time  when  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  pronounced 
in  open  Court. 

5  Distinguish  between  the  crimes  of  larceny,  embezzlement, 
and  of  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences. 

6.  A  police  sepoy  arrests  a  man  on  suspicion  of  a  crime,  and,  by 
threatening  to  beat  him,  induces  him  to  make  a  full  confession  of  his 
guilt.  Is  such  confession  admissible  in  evidence  against  the  accused 
on  his  trial  ?  and  give  the  reason  for  your  reply.  State  the  English 
law  relating  to  the  admissibility  of  confession  in  evidence. 

7.  A  is  charged  with  receiving  stolen  goods.  What  facts  must 
be  proved  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  in  order  to  convict  A  of 
the  charge  ? 

8.  A  and  B  quarrel  and  fight  together,  and  the  fight  ends  by  A 
killing  B.  Has  A  committed  murder,  or  manslaughter,  or  homicide 
in  self-defence  ?  What  is  the  legal  presumption  as  to  the  offence 
committed?  In  the  case  of  death  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a 
mutual  conflict,  what  facts  must  be  shown  to  entitle  the  slayer,  on 
his  trial,  to  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  ?  If,  in  the  last-mentioned 
case,  he  pleads  that  he  slew  his  adversary  in  self-defence,  upon  proof 
of  what  facts  only  can  he  establish  his  plea  ? 

9.  What  constitutes  the  crime  of  burglary  ? 

10.  A  uses  insulting  words  and  gestures  towards  B,  upon  which 
B  strikes  A  with  a  walking-stick  that  he  (B)  has  in  his  hand.  A  is 
killed  by  the  blow.  Of  what  offence  is  B  guilty  ?  Suppose,  in  the 
case  put,  B,  instead  of  using  his  walking-stick,  draws  a  pistol, 
which  he  happens  to  have  in  his  belt,  and  shoots  A  dead  :  what  then 
is  the  nature  of  B's  offence  ?  and  give  the  reason  for  your  reply. 
What  amount  of  provocation  renders  homicide  excusable? 

11.  It  is  a  rule  of  practice  in  our  Criminal  Courts  to  advise  the 
jury  not  to  convict  a  prisoner  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of  an 
accomplice.  What  is  the  reason  for  such  a  rule  ?  On  what  point  is 
it  most  important  that  the  evidence  of  the  accomplice  should  be 
confirmed  ?  Name  the  crime  which  the  law  requires  to  be  proved 
by  two  witnesses.  What  amount  of  corroboration  is  sufficient  to 
establish  the  charge  on  a  trial  for  the  last-mentioned  crime  ? 

12.  What  constitutes  a  riot  at  common  law?  When  two  per- 
sons are  indicted  for  conspiracy,  and  no  evidence  is  offered  against 
one,  or  he  is  acquitted,  why  must  the  other  be  acquitted  also  ? 

13.  When  may  a  prosecutor  give  in  evidence  other  instances  of 
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the  prisoner  having  committed  the  same  offence  with  which  he 
stands  charged  ?  Give  examples.  Is  a  prosecutor,  in  support  of  a 
charge  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  allowed  to  prove  that  the  prisoner 
was  found  in  possession  of  other  goods  stolen  at  other  times  from 
other  persons  ?  and  state  the  reason  for  your  answer. 

14.  Why  is  evidence  of  the  previous  had  character  of  the  pri- 
soner, who  is  on  his  trial,  excluded  by  English  law  ?  How  and  at 
what  period  of  the  criminal  proceeding  is  effect  given  to  a  prior 
conviction  for  felony  against  a  prisoner  ? 

1 5.  What  is  an  indictment — the  arraignment  of  a  prisoner — a 
plea  of  autrefois  acquit — a  plea  of  autrefois  convict — a  coroner's 
inquisition — and  the  compounding  of  a  felony  ? 
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APPENDIX  B. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  LAW 
SUB-COxMMITTEE  (CALCUTTA  UNIVERSITY). 


"  In  an  university,  law  should  be  studied  chiefly  as  a  science,  and 
no  one  is  competent  to  enter  upon  it  who  has  not  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  language  in  which  it  is  to  be  conveyed, — who  is  not  a 
good  grammarian  and  a  trained  logician. 

"  In  England  it  takes  the  best  men  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
can  send  up  years  of  hard  study  and  constant  watchfulness  of  the 
practice  of  the  Courts  to  qualify  them  for  professional  practice,  or 
to  obtain  for  them,  amongst  their  contemporaries,  the  reputation  of 
being  even  fair  lawyers. 

"  Nor  do  men,  who  bring  to  the  study  of  the  law  a  broad  and 
liberal  education  and  a  trained  intellect,  acquire,  under  two  or  three 
years,  a  due  appreciation  of  that  precision  of  statement  and  caution 
which  are  the  elements  of  all  sound  judicial  reasoning. 

"  It  takes  a  young  man  a  long  time  to  learn  to  distrust  his  first 
impressions  on  system,  and  to  acquire  the  habit  and  the  power  of 
testing  them. 

"  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  trifling  with  the  subject  to 
allow  a  native  of  India,  who  has  graduated  in  arts,  to  take  a  degree 
in  law  after  one  year's  further  study,  or  to  permit  any  one  who  has 
not  previously  qualified  himself  by  graduating  in  arts  to  enter  upon 
the  study  of  the  law.  Even  if  the  second  proposition  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  were  adopted,  of  allowing  young  men  to  graduate  in  law 
who  had  not  first  graduated  in  arts,  I  doubt  if  any  could  be  found 
who  would  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  grammar  and  of  the 
English  language  to  enter  upon  the  study. 

"  But  it  is  in  itself  positively  injurious  to  the  mind  to  commence 
a  study  that  requires  so  much  precision  of  thought,  except  upon  a 
previous  broad  foundation.  The  tendency  of  the  study  of  any 
system  of  law  is  undoubtedly  to  narrow  an  uncultivated  mind,  to 
breed  a  race  of  attorneys  rather  than  of  scientific  jurists,  or  of  effi- 
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debt  advocates,  capable  of  generalising  upon  and  illustrating  the 
legal  principles  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand,  of  assisting  the  Court 
to  its  judgment,  and  reconciling  the  unsuccessful  suitor  to  the  result. 

"  The  object  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  establishing  a  law 
degree  is  mainly  to  raise  up,  amongst  the  natives,  a  class  of  persons 
competent  to  fill  the  judicial  office  in  India. 

"  This  seems  to  me  to  h,ave  been  quite  lost  sight  of  in  the  plan  of 
the  Sub-Committee ;  their  standard  of  knowledge  for  a  degree  is 
even  insufficient  as  a  test  that  the  graduate  has  the  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  which  a  well-educated  gentleman  ought  to  possess. 
For  instance,  one  paper  on  jurisprudence,  and  three  papers 'on 
municipal  law,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan 
systems,  is  to  entitle  the  candidate  to  a  degree.  One  would  have 
thought  that  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
English  government,  and  of  the  government  under  which  he  is  living, 
a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,. of  the  duties  of  a 
citizen  as  exacted  and  expected  by  the  law,  would  have  been  preferable 
to  anything  to  be  found  in  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  systems. 

"  The  former,  a  native  gentleman  will  never  acquire  out  of  the 
university ;  the  latter,  so  fnr  as  his  personal  interests  render  it 
necessary,  he  undoubtedly  will.  I  think,  however,  it  would  be  * 
grave  mistake  to  include  in  a  law  degree  that  which,  if  taught  at  all, 
should  be  a  part  of  the  general  course  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman. 

"  Knowing,  as  I  do,  what  a  slow  and  painful  process  the  study 
of  the  law  is,  and  equally  conscious  how  useless  for  any  purpose  a 
mere  smattering  of  it  is,  I  am  satisfied  that,  if  the  law  degree  at  the 
university  is  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  to  have  any  influence  on 
the  judicial  or  professional  members  of  the  native  community,  it 
must  be  placed  at  a  much  higher  standard  than  the  Sub-Committee 
evidently  contemplate,  and  the  examination  should  be  such  as  no 
amount  of  cramming  will  enable  the  candidate  to  go  through.  It 
should  be  directed  to  ascertain  his  knowledge  of  law  as  a  science,  his 
mental  powers  as  a  logician,  his  powers  of  reasoning  on  what  he  has 
learnt.  And  I  do  not  think  that  a  less  period  than  two  years  (I 
should  prefer  three)  exclusively  devoted  to  law  studies,  under  a  good 
system,  would  be  sufficient  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  has  made 
any  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  legal  knowledge,  and  whether  he 
indicates  an  aptitude  for  legal  reasoning. 

"  To  induce  young  men  to  give  so  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
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it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  law  degree  an  indispensable  qualification 
for  a  native  magistracy  and  the  higher  class  of  judicial  appointments. 

"  But  this  will  not  be  enough :  it  will  be  necessary  to  tempt  the 
best  of  the  graduates  to  carry  their  studies  much  further ;  and,  I 
think,  there  should  be  fellowships  for  which  the  graduates  should 
compete,  which  should  last  for  two  or  perhaps  even  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  a  further  degree  in  law  should  be  taken, 
and  to  those  the  highest  judicial  appointments,  available  to  the 
natives  of  India,  should  be  given,  beginning  with  the  highly  distin- 
guished, and  taking  the  graduates  in  order  as  they  have  passed.  The 
rejected  candidates  to  be  still  secured  the  same  class  of  judicial  or 
magisterial  appointments  that  belong  to  the  first  degree  in  law. 

"The  examination  for  the  second  degree,  whilst  involving,  as 
before,  a  test  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  law  as  a  science,  should 
now  include  an  acquaintance  with  it  as  a  practical  system,  the  civil 
and  criminal  code  of  the  Mofussil,  and  proofs  of  a  reasonable  amount 
of  attendance  on  the  Courts. 

"  I  am  thus  of  opinion  that,  if  legal  education  is  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  name,  or  a  somewhat  dangerous  amusement,  the  first 
degree  should  be  a  clear  test  of  the  student's  knowledge  of  legal 
principles  and  aptitude  for  legal  study. 

"  That  there  should  be  no  examination  for  honors,  but  graduates 
should  be  named  in  the  order  of  their  merit,  or,  as  at  Haileybury, 
distinguished,  highly  distinguished. 

"  That  a  second  degree,  not  to  be  taken  at  an  earlier  period  than 
three  years  from  the  first,  should  be  given,  and  that  high  rewards* 
in  the  shape  of  judicial  employment,  should  be  held  out  to  those 
who  graduate. 

"  When  it  is  recollected  that  barristers  and  attorneys  cannot  be 
admitted  to  practice  until  they  have  been  in  a  state  of  pupilage  for 
five  years,  unless  they  are  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in 
which  event  the  period  is  reduced  to  three  years,  I  feel  justified  in 
saying  that  a  less  period  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  qualification  of 
a  native  of  India  for  a  degree  above  contemplated. 

"  After  these  observations  it  will  be  apparent  that  I  entirely 
disagree  with  the  Calcutta  Sub-Committee,  whose  report  is  so  brief 
that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  it  properly  without  writing  an  essay 
on  the  subject. 

(Signed)   _"W.  Howard." 
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APPENDIX  C- 
ANSWER. 

[Three  hours*  time  allowed.] 

BY  WASSOODEW  JUGGONATH, 

2nd  Normal  Scholar,  Elphinstone  College. 

On  "  JURISPRUDENCE,"  sib  page  13. 

I.  (1) — Jurisprudence  u  the  science  of  Law  which  has  for  its 
object  the  regulation  of  the  external  actions  of  individuals  in  so  far 
as  they  affect  or  interfere  with  the  actions  of  others.  The  end  of 
Ethics  is  the  same  ;  nay  of  a  higher  nature.  Ethics  has  for  its 
object  the  regulation  not  only  of  the  external  actions  of  man  but 
that  of  his  whole  nature.  When  therefore  a  man  regulates  the 
several  passions  and  affections  of  his  heart  and  keeps  them  in  due 
subjection,  he  satisfies  Law,  for  in  thus  doing  he  does  as  a  necessary 
consequence  act  in  a  way  beneficial  to  himself  and  hurtful  to  none. 

How  then  the  fact  of  two  subjects  Law  and  Ethics  leading 
to  the  same  thing — the  peace  and  welfare  of  society— to  be 
accounted  for  is  a  question  that  would  naturally  arise.  The  connec- 
tion between  them  is  that  of  subordination.  The  one  has  for  its 
basis  the  principles  drawn  from  the  other.  Ethics  supplies  Law 
with  principles  and  rules  of  action  on  which  to  build  its  edifice. 
Law,  however,  is  not  the  same  as,  or  is  co-extensive  with  Morality. 
The  sphere  of  the  former  is  much  narrower  than  that  of  the  latter ; 
for  a  man  externally  the  most  chaste  may  be  the  most  depraved  and 
corrupt  in  his  heart. 

(2) — According  to  Justinian  the  Civil  Law  meant  particularly  the 
Roman  Law; — that  which  formerly  obtained  in  Rome  itself; 
whereas  the  Law  of  Nature  or  Nations  (an  expression  the  former 
member  of  which  meant  either  that  which  we  share  in  common  with 
the  brutes,  or  that  which  was  founded  on  human  reason ;  while  the 
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latter  meant  either  that  which  was  founded  on  human  reason  (in 
which  sense  it  was  equivalent  to  Natural  Law)  or  that  which  was 
established  between  nations,  i.  e.,  inter  gentU.  The  two  members 
however  (when  taken  together  or  separately)  meant  that  which  was 
founded  on  human  reason. — I  do  not  think  this  distinction  does  obtain 
in  the  English  Law.  And  I  do  not  consider  it  of  any  practical 
value ;  besides  the  notion  of  a  Natural  or  National  Law  having  been 
founded  on  human  reason  would  probably  mean  that  the  Civil  Law 
was  not  founded  on  human  reason. 

II.  (1) — The  Civil  Law,  as  is  above  stated,  meant  that  which 
obtained  in  Rome  $  whereas  the  Prsetorian  Law  was  like  the  modern 
English  Equity,  the  object  of  which  was  to  aid,  supply,  or  correct 
the  Civil  Law  when  it  is  found  defective,  deficient  or  rigorous. 

III.  (1)—  The  Roman  Law  of  Things  was  that  which  considered 
Persons  (the  subjects  of  rights)  as  standing  by  themselves,  independ- 
ent of  any  relation  with  others,  and  as  complete  and  perfect  by 
nature.  The  Law  of  Persons  was  a  sort  of  exception  or  modification 
of  the  Law  of  things ;  for  in  this  Law  Persons  were  considered  as 
standing  in  a  certain  relation  to  each  other,  inchoate  &  imperfect 
by  nature,  and  therefore  in  need  of  amendment.  The  Law  of 
Actions  included  Rights  ex  delicto. 

(2) — The  term  status  in  the  Roman  Law  meant  the  social  stand- 
ing of  a  person,  his  position  in  family,  (as  a  citizen)  in  citizenship, 
and  (as  a  freeman)  in  liberty. 

IV.  (1) — The  modes  of  acquisition  according  to  the  Roman  Law 
were  Natural  &  Civil.  Those  of  the  former  kind  were,  (a)  Occupa- 
tion, (6)  Accession,  and  (c)  Tradition  ;  those  of  the  latter  (/)  Usuca- 
pion or  Prescription,  (g)  Donation  and  (A)  Succession.  And  first  of 
the  Natural  modes  : — 

(a)  Occupation  was  the  right  of  possessing  property  or  goods 
which  previous  to  the  act  of  possessing  them  had  not  owner. 

(b)  Accession  was  the  right  of  property  in  things  which  came  as 
Accessaries  to  the  property  one  already  possesses. 

(c)  Tradition  was  the  right  of  possessing  things,  voluntarily  and 
in  almost  all  cases,  actually  delivered  by  the  owner. 

Now  of  the  Civil  modes  \ — 

(/)  Usucapion  or  Prescription  was  the  Civil  mode  of  acquiring 
property  in  things  by  long  use.  This  will  be  explained  at  length  in 
Us  proper  place.  > 
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(ff)  Donation,  another  mode  of  acquiring  property  in  things 
which  were  by  an  actual  or  promised  delivery  made  over  either  in 
contemplation  of  death  {Donatio  mortis  causA)  or  on  account  of 
marriage. 

(k)  Succession  was  the  mode  of  acquiring  property  by  Testaments. 

(2) — If  a  man  built  a  house  on  his  own  ground  with  the  materials 
of  another,  the  owner  of  the  materials  had  his  right  of  action  (de 
tigno  juncto)  to  recover  the  double  value  of  the  materials.  If  how- 
ever a  man  built  with  his  own  materials  a  house  on  the  ground  of 
another,  knowing  it  to  have  been  another's,  he  lost  his  right  in  the 
materials,  for  that  was  a  sort  of  Derelict ;  if  however  he  was  in 
bond  fide  possession  of  it  he  had  his  right  of  action  to  the  price  of 
the  materials. 

V.  (1) — This  question  is  answered  in  connection  with  IV,  (1) 

VI.  An  obligation  is  a  bond  of  law  which  brought  together  two 
or  more  individuals,  enforced  some  duty  and  created  a  right.  The 
term  does  exist  in  the  English  Law.  Obligations  ex  delicto  are 
rights  arising  from  the  violation  or  breach  of  contracts. 

VII.  (1) — The  Law  of  Usucapion  as  amended  by  Justinian  was 
that  a  right  to  things  moveable  could  be  asserted  and  made  good  by 
the  right  owner,  in  the  event  of  their  being  possessed  by  others, 
within  three  years  from  the  time  of  such  possession  ;  and  that  to 
things  immoveable  within  ten  years  if  the  original  owner  was  in  the 
same  province  in  which  the  things  lay,  or  within  twenty  years  if  he 
was  in  a  different  province. 

(2) — As  a  general  rule  all  those  who  had  not  the  power  of  making 
or  taking  by  a  will  were  incapable  of  standing  as  witnesses  to  it. 
And  these  were  slaves,  persons  under  power,  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  insane  persons,  prodigals,  and  women.  This  is  quite  rea- 
sonable for  slaves  and  persons  under  power  cannot  with  propriety  be 
said  to  exercise  their  free  will ;  those  under  age  have  not  their 
Understanding  and  Judgment  well  developed  and  formed  ;  so  also 
are  madmen  and  prodigals  who  are  restrained  from  managing  their 
own  affairs  ;  women  also  could  not  be  said  to  exercise  their  free  will 
for  they  were  always  alieni  juris.  In  addition  to  these  those  who 
were  by  testament  to  succeed  to  the  whole  inheritence  were  made  in- 
capable of  witnessing  that  testament. 
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No.  2478  of  1858. 

General  Department. 
Bombay  Castle,  llth  October  1858. 

To  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction. 

Letter  from  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  No.  1641,  dated 
the  16M  July  1858  : 

Reports  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the  Law  Classes  held  at 
the  Elphinstone  College. 

Resolution  of  Government  on  the  above,  dated  25th  September  1858. 

Under  the  circumstances  adverted  to  in  paragraphs  6  to  8  of 
Mr.  Howard's  Report,  No.  1641,  dated  16th  July  1858,  the  neces- 
sity of  encouraging  students  selected  from  schools  in  the  Mofussil 
to  attend  the  Presidency  Law  Classes  appears  obvious.  The  Gover- 
nor in  Council  will  therefore  be  ready  to  recommend,  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  of  India,  exhibitions  such  as  those 
suggested  in  Mr.  Howard's  9th  and  following  paragraphs,  to  be 
apportioned  in  such  shares  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  several 
Mofussil  colleges  or  schools  which  are  capable  of  bringing  their 
pupils  up  to  the  standard  required  for  entrance  to  the  University. 
His  Lordship  in  Council  thinks  that  it  might  be  an  advantage  if 
each  exhibition  were  so  arranged  that  the  amount  received  by  its 
holder  should  increase  from  year  to  year,  on  the  principle  lately 
introduced  by  Mr.  Howard  as  regards  scholarships  in  the  Presidency 
and  Poona  colleges  ;  but  such  details  may  be  left  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  when  definitely  bringing 
forward  the  scheme,  which  he  is  authorised  to  do. 

2.  Another  means  by  which  the  popularity  and  usefulness  of 
the  law  classes  might  be  extended  would  be  to  increase  the  proba- 
bility of  the  appointment  of  successful  students  to  the  Native  Bench, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  present  state,  of  natire  society, 
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the  most  general  inducement  to  education  is  the  hope  that  it  may 
lead  to  salaried  employment,  and  that  the  love  of  knowledge,  only 
for  its  own  sake,  is,  and  must  long  continue  to  be,  merely 
exceptional. 

3.  The  most  distinguished  pupil  of  the  Presidency  law  classes 
would,  of  course,  have  much  to  learn  in  the  way  of  procedure  and 
routine  before  he  would  be  eligible  for  an  appointment  as  MoonsifF; 
but  a  few  months'  practice  as  vakeel  or  barrister  in  any  Mofussil 
Court  would  remove  this  deficiency ;  and  it  seems  probable  that,  if 
such  practice  were  adopted  by  pupils  who  had  successfully  passed 
through  the  course  of  instruction  afforded  by  the  classes,  they 
would  be  sure  of  eventual  promotion  to  the  Bench.  On  this  subject, 
and  on  the  means  of  facilitating  the  appointment  of  completely  in- 
structed law  students  to  the  Native  Bar,  and  bringing  their  capabi- 
lities to  the  knowledge  of  the  officers  in  whom  the  nomination  of 
Moonsiffs  is  vested,  Government  will  request  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges  of  their  Sudder  Adawlut. 

4.  Kaikusroo  Hormusjee,  one  of  the  young  men  whose  name  is 
mentioned  favourably  in  Mr.  Howard's  report,  has  already  been 
appointed  a  Moonsiff  in  the  Surat  Zillah. 

5.  The  grant  of  the  two  prizes  recommended  in  paragraph  40 
of  Mr.  Howard' 3  report  is  sanctioned. 

6.  Mr.  Howard  should  be  requested  to  at  once  furnish  a  copy 
of  his  Examination  Report  to  the  Law  and  Perry  Professors,  and 
to  have  it  printed,  with  this  Resolution,  among  the  Appendices  of 
his  Annual  Report,  leaving  out  the  names  of  those  students  of  whom 
he  and  Mr.  White  have  been  unable  to  write  favourably,  but  who 
might  reasonably  feel  aggrieved  by  having  their  failure  or  deficiencies 
published  abroad. 

(True  copy) 

(Signed)        H.  L.  Anderson, 

Secretary  to  Government. 
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Thb  Twelfth  Session  of  the  College  was  opened  on  the 

15th  June   1857.    The  intro- 
Opening  of the  Session.        ,     ,  ,,  ... 

r      *  *  ductory  address  on  this  occasion 

was  delivered  by  Dr.  Ballingall,  the  Professor  of  Surgery. 

2.    Early  in  the  month  of  June,  Dr.  Morehead  having 

been  appointed  Officiating  Su- 
Changes  in  the  Professors.  .  .      ,.        c  r   ., 

*  J  penntending  Surgeon  of  the 

Poona  Division  of  the  Army,  the  duties  of  Principal  devolv- 
ed upon  myself;  and  those  of  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Clinical  Medicine  upon  Dr.  Lownds,  whose  offices,  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Curator  of  the 
Museum,  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Birdwood.  On 
the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Seaward,  Mr.  Haines  was 
re-appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica,  the  duties 
of  which  he  had  performed  with  such  distinguished  ability 
previous  to  its  ex-officio  connexion  with  the  office  of 
Medical  Storekeeper.  Early  in  October  Dr.  Morehead 
returned  to  the  College,  and  Dr.  Lownds  resumed  his 
chair  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  and  the  Curatorship  of 
the  Museum.  Consequent  on  Mr.  Haines's  appointment 
to  the  Presidency  Educational  Inspectorship,  Dr.  Bird- 
wood  was  appointed,  early  in  November,  to  officiate  as 
Professor  of  Materia    Medica.     Towards    the    end  of 
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February  Dr.  Morehead  again  left  us  for  the  Poena 
Superintending  Surgeoncy;  and  the  same  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  here  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session. 

3.  Although  Dr.  Morehead's  official  connexion  with 

the  College  has  not  absolutely 

from  ourselves  the  extreme 
improbability  of  his  ever  again  presiding  within  these  walls. 
And  when  it  is  remembered  that  to  his  exertions,  under 
the  approving  eye  of  the  enlightened  Statesman  whose 
name  it  bears,  this  College  owes  its  very  existence, — that 
under  his  wise  and  cautious,  and  yet  liberal  and  practical 
management  it  has  grown  into  so  complete  an  Institution 
that  it  may  well  challenge  comparison  with  the  Medical 
Schools  of  Europe,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  removal  to 
another  sphere  of  duty  is  an  event  which  could  not  be 
lightly  passed  over  in  silence ;  specially  by  one  who  counts 
it  amongst  the  greatest  privileges  of  his  life  to  have  been 
for  so  many  years  associated  with  him,  and  who,  in  com- 
mon with  every  Professor  and  every  Student,  has  found  his 
sagacious,  kind,  and  willing  counsel,  and  his  bright  and 
active  example,  a  sure  and  safe  guide  in  difficulty,  and  an 
ever-present  stimulus  to  exertion.  But  any  expressions 
here  recorded  of  the  veneration  and  esteem  in  which  we 
have  held  our  Principal,  are  utterly  inadequate  to  represent 
the  depth  of  our  grateful  feelings. 

4.  Seventeen  candidates  presented  themselves  for  ma- 

triculation.   Of  these,  six :  viz. 

Admission  of  Student*.         -       «  «•  j  j 

J  four  Parsees,  one  Hindoo,  and 

one  Portuguese,  were  found  qualified  ;  five  of  these  joined 

the  College. 
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6.    This  fact,  of  only  six  out  of  seventeen  Candidates 

being  found  qualified,  points 

fective  preparatory  education 
so  emphatically  dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  Morehead  in  the  Re- 
port of  last  year,  against  which  this  College  has  had  to 
contend  for  some  years  past ;  and  which  (as  will  appear 
from  the  Report  of  the  Government  Examiner)  has  this 
year,  for  the  first  time,  resulted  in  the  complete  withhold- 
ing of  the  Diploma.  This  is  indeed  a  discouraging 
result  at  this  advanced  period  in  the  history  of  the  College; 
and  it  might  well  suggest  misgivings  of  the  future  success 
of  Medical  Education  here ;  and  induce  faint-heartedness 
on  the  part  of  those  of  us  who,  thirteen  years  ago,  initiated, 
with  such  sanguine  expectations,  the  working  of  this  Insti- 
tution, and  who  have  had  the  pleasure  and  reward  of 
witnessing  the  superior  attainments  by  which,  in  former 
years,  the  Diploma  has  been  won,  and  the  confirmation 
that  has  since  been  given  it  by  the  public  estimation  of 
the  professional  skill  and  ability  of  our  early  Graduates. 
The  contrast  between  the  Graduation  List  of  former  years 
and  the  unhappy  result  which  we  now  deplore,  although 
at  first  sight  so  discouraging,  is,  on  closer  investigation,  a 
ground  for  hopefulness.  It  proves  that  the  Native  mind 
is  not  incapable  of  that  high  cultivation  required  for  the 
right  discharge  of  professional  duties,  and  that  the  cause 
of  this  falling  off  is  but  of  a  temporary  and  transient  nature ; 
and  it  suggests  the  belief  a  that,  if  our  now  unsuccessful 
candidates  had  been  conducted  through  that  admirable 
early  mental  discipline  and  training,  which  their  predeces- 
sors enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  men  so  accomplished  in  the 
art  of  teaching  as  Harkness,  Bell,  Henderson,  and  Green,. 
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our  labours  this  session  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
crowned  with  a  success  equal  at  least  to  that  of  former  years. 
6.  There  was  a  recent  period,  when  those  who  pre- 
sided over  the  educational  operations  of  this  Presidency 
entertained  the  belief  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  all 
school  teaching  and  training  might  be  safely  entrusted  to 
Native  agency.  And  accordingly  Native  Masters,  ill-ac- 
quainted with  the  use,  and  ignorant  of  the  genius  of  the 
English  language,  and,  above  all,  unskilled  in  the  subtle 
and  profound  art  of  practical  education,  were  installed  in 
all  our  Schools.  The  experiment  was  intended  to  have  a 
fair  trial.  But  many,  who  had  made  education  their  study, 
were  sceptical  of  successful  results:  and  no  wonder;  for 
tfiey  perceived,  on  the  one  hand,  the  defective  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Native  Masters  as  a  class ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  rare  abilities  and  qualifications  required  of  those  who 
would  successfully  direct  the  dawning  efforts  of  the  mind. 
This  College  now  testifies  to  the  lamentable  failure  of  the 
experiment.  The  school  boys  of  a  few  years  ago  are  now 
the  Candidates  for  our  Diplomas :  and  here,  more  than  else- 
where perhaps,  the  error  becomes  most  prominently  striking, 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the  Medical 
Art,  just  those  very  qualities  of  mind  are  demanded,  the 
implanting  and  cultivation  of  which  in  early  years  have 
been  neglected  and  unheeded.  The  keen,  penetrating, 
and  ever-open  eye  of  observation ; — the  truthful  interpreta- 
tion of  phenomena; — the  severely  logical  process  of  induc- 
tion ;  the  careful  tracing  of  analogy ; — the  practical  art  of 
deduction,  are  all  equally  and  absolutely  necessary  agen- 
cies, by  which  alone  the  Physician  can  detect  and  unravel 
the  obscure  and  complex  conditions  of  disease,  and  devise 
remedial  measures* 
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It  is  in  the  proper  exercise  of  these  mental  processes 
that  we  find  our  Students  so  sadly  deficient.  Memory, 
cultivated  at  school,  to  the  neglect  of  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties, has  left  the  healthy  and  independent  and  self-relying 
activity  of  the  mind  so  to  languish,  that  the  College  Pro- 
fessor finds  it  in  vain  to  attempt  to  arouse  it.  I  have,  how- 
ever, confident  hope  that  we  are  now  passing  through  our 
severest  ordeal ;  and  that,  by  an  improved  system  of  School 
Education  ;  and  through  the  exercise  of  the  more  scrupu- 
lously careful  Entrance  Examination,  which  has  of  late  been 
conducted;  and  by  enforcing  the  rule,  which  compels 
Students,  who  evince  want  of  ability  and  inaptitude  for 
learning,  to  withdraw  from  the  College;  and  through 
the  influence  of  the  revised  stipendiary  system,  lately 
sanctioned  by  Government,  a  more  intelligent  body  of 
Students,  capable  of  fully  benefiting  by  the  great  practical 
advantages  of  this  Medical  School,  will,  for  the  future, 
annually  yield  a  goodly  number  of  highly  qualified  Prac- 
titioners. Of  this,  at  least,  I  am  certain,  that  in  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Government  Examiner  and  Assessors,  the 
maxim  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy"  will  be  fully 
realized ; — that,  as  it  is  only  honest  to  the  public  and  to 
our.  former  Graduates  to  maintain  the  value,  and  not  to 
lower  the  standard  of  our  Diploma ;  so  it  will  be  found 
that  this  strict  integrity  is  for  the  real  credit  of  the  College 
and  the  ultimate  success  of  Medical  Education  here. 

7.    Already  the  Examinations  for  Scholarships  just 

concluded  have    elicited    the 

Encouraging  Remit  of  the  ^c  .        r    .    .,    .  , 

SckolarsKp  Examinations.     gratlfying  fect  that   we   have 

within   the    College  a  larger 

number  of  Students,  who  have  attained  to  higher  degrees 

of  proficiency  in  the  several  subjects  of  study  this  year 
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than  their  predecessors  have  done  for  several  preceding 
years.    The  tabular  statements  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Report,  showing  the  numbers  gained  in  the  Scholarship 
Examinations,  prove  this, 
8.    If  the  schools  of  this  Presidency  are  capable  of 

supplying  more  highly  quali- 

jsssissesz  »■*  x-*  —  *-  *- 

who  present  themselves  at  our 
Matriculation  Examinations,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  why 
they  do  not  come  to  us ;  for,  at  present,  no  course  of 
education  holds  out  the  prospect  of  such  ample  pecuniary 
emoluments,  and  so  certain  a  provision  for  life,  as  the 
curriculum  of  this  College.  Not  only  does  the  generosity 
of  Government  here  offer  a  professional  education  gratis ; 
but  private  liberality  has  so  richly  endowed  us  with 
scholarships,-  that  a  student  of  very  ordinary  ability  may 
be  supported  through  the  whole  period  of  his  College  life ; 
at  the  end  of  which  the  fostering  hand  of  Government  is 
again  put  forth  to  sustain  him  in  those  early  years  of 
practice,  which  to  men  of  all  professions  in  Europe  are 
years  of  such  arduous  toil  and  struggle  for  reputation,  for 
position,  and  even  for  daily  bread.  But  here  our  Gra- 
duates may  at  once  be  enlisted  in  Government  employ,  as 
Sub- Assistant  Surgeons,  on  the  pay  of  Rs.  100  per  mensem, 
with  the  prospect  of  advancement.  How  very  few  Gra- 
duates in  England  can,  on  leaving  their  "  Alma  Mater," 
at  once  expect  to  earn  a  hundred  a  year ;  and  still  further, 
to  render  the  comparison  just,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
how  vast  is  the  disproportion  in  value  between  a  hundred 
a  year  to  the  native  and  to  the  European.  But,  moreover, 
the  experience  of  seven  years  has  shown  us  that  private 
practice  offers  to  our  Graduates  such  abundant  remunera- 
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tion,  that  out  of  twenty-eight  who  have  been  in  Govern- 
ment employ,  as  Sub-Assistant  Surgeons,  only  eleven  have 
found  it  worth  their  while  to  remain  as  such.  But  not 
only  is  there  still  a  demand  for  our  Graduates,  as  private 
practitioners  in  Bombay  itself,  but  the  great  cities  of 
Poona,  Surat,  Baroda,  and  Ahmedabad  are  as  yet  unpro- 
vided with  them.  Still  this  certain  and  ample  provision,  and 
this  honourable  position  in  life  fail  at  present  to  induce  any 
considerable  number  of  properly  qualified  young  men  to  ex- 
ert themselves  to  go  through  the  present  sacrifice  of  five  years 
of  earnest  professional  study  for  so  worthy  a  future  reward. 

9.  Forty-one  Students,   twenty-one  Student  Appren- 

tices, and  five  Hospital  Assist- 
AUtndanee  of  Students.         .  .   .  .     r     .   . 

#  ants, — a  total  of  sixty-seven 

pupils, — were  in  attendance  on  the  classes  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session.  In  the  course  of  the  Session,  one 
Student  has  been  dismissed  for  dishonesty ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  examination  three  were  required  to  withdraw 
on  account  of  want  of  ability  (in  accordance  with  the  1 1th 
Article  of  the  College  Regulations).  In  the  month  of 
November,  the  requirements  of  the  Public  Service  neces- 
sitated the  removal  from  the  College  of  all  the  Student 
Apprentices  and  Hospital  Assistants. 

10.  The  Reports,  which   I   have  received  from  the 

Professors  of  the  College,  en- 
C*ur«tf  Instruction.         ^    ^  ^    ^    ^    ^ 

several  courses  of  instruction  have  been  complete,  and 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Prospectus  published 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  with  the  single 
exception  of  that  in  Materia  Medica,  which,  owing  to  the 
sickness  and  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Seaward,  was  not 
commenced  till  the  end  of  August. 
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11.  Attheclose  of  the  Session  eighteen  Candidates 

for  "  First  Examination  Certi- 

Firtt  Certificate   Ezami-     ficates"   presented  themselves. 

*<*tum.m  Of  these,  thirteen  were  found 

qualified. 

12.  The  "  Pinal  Examination'9    was    conducted    by 

niolnmn   K*amim*tom  Dn    Arbuckk>    Civil    Surgeon, 

lnpioma  Examination. 

as    Government     Examiner ; 

Dr.  Winchester,  Medical  Storekeeper  ;  Mr.  Glasse,  Sur- 
geon to  the  2nd  Battalion  Artillery ;  Mr.  Woosnam, 
Surgeon  to  the  Marine  Battalion,  as*  Assessors.  Four 
Students,  who  had  completed  the  prescribed  curriculum, 
presented  themselves  for  examination,  but  were  not  found 
qualified. 

13.  In  the  awarding  of  Scholarships  at  the  close  of 

last  Session  it  was  found  that 
Award  of  Scholarship,.        ^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^ 

not  come  up  to  the  standard  fixed  on  for  qualification  to 
compete  for  Scholarships ;  but  this  year  I  am  happy  to 
state  that  the  Carnac  and  Anderson  Scholarships,  com- 
peted for  by  Students  of  the  Fourth  Year,  have  been  award- 
ed to  two  young  men,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  intelligence,  their  zealous  industry,  and 
their  possession  of  the  rare  quality  of  careful  and 
patient  observation.  A  Carnac  Scholarship,  for  profi- 
ciency in  conducting  the  duties  of  Clinical  Clerk,  and 
in  knowledge  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Pathology, 
has  been  awarded  to  Buijorjee  Framjee.  An  Ander- 
son Scholarship,  for  proficiency  in  conducting  the  duties 
of  Surgical  Dresser,  and  in  knowledge  of  Practical 
Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy,  has  been  awarded  to 
Eduljee  Nusserwanjee.  Of  the  three  Scholarships  offered 
3* 
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to  Th:rd  Year  Students,  that  for  the  first  degree  of  profi- 
ciency in  Anatomy  and  Physiology  has  been  awarded  to 
J.  N.  Mendon$a ;  that  for  the  second  degree  of  proficiency 
in  these  subjects,  to  Surfoodin  Sumsoodin ;  that  for  Materia 
Medica  and  Practical  Pharmacy,  to  Muncherjee  Byramjee. 
Of  the  three  Scholarships  to  Second  Year  Students,  that  for 
Anatomy,  and  that  for  Materia  Medica  and  Practical 
Pharmacy,  have  been  awarded  to  Nusserwanjee  Dhunjee- 
bhoy  ;  but,  as  he  can  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  only  one  of 
these,  the  Anatomical  Scholarship  passes  to  the  Student 
who  has  attained  the  next  degree  of  proficiency  in  this  sub- 
ject, Dorabjee  Hormusjee ;  and  that  for  Chemistry,  Theo- 
retical and  Practical,  has  been  awarded  to  Furdoonjee  By- 
ramjee. Of  the  First  Year  Students,  Shantaram  Wittul 
has  gained  the  Scholarship  for  proficiency  in  Anatomy ; 
and  Kaikusrao  Rustomjee  that  for  proficiency  in  Che- 
mistry. 

14.  The  Sir  Jamsetjee   Jejeebhoy   Medical  Prize  of 

„.     T        ..       T  .    ..  Rs.  250,  and  the  McLennan 

Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy 

Prize,   and  the  McLennan  Scholarship  and  Silver  Medal, 

Scholarship  and  Silver  Me-  open    for   competition   to   the 

dal,  and  the  Burnet  Medal,  ^     ,      .        r.,     0  , 

'  Graduates  of  the  Session,  have, 

of  course,  not  been  awarded ;  and,  owing  to  the  temporary 
removal  of  the  Student  Apprentices,  the  Burnes  and 
McLennan  Medals,  annually  competed  for  by  that  Class, 
are  not  awarded. 

15.  The  sum  of  Rs.  1 ,800,  sfiven  by  the  late  Hemabhoy 

Vukhutchund   of  Ahmedabad, 
Hemabhoy  Vukhutchund      .     r       j  , ,  ■*    ,  ,  , 

Me€lal  to  found  a  gold  Medal  bearing 

his  name,  not  being  sufficient 

for  the  purpose,  it  is  lying  at  interest  in  the  Government 

Treasury. 
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16.  The  Prize  of  Rupees  300  left  by  the  Honorable 

The  Willoughby  Prize.         ^  Wi^h^  ™  **  ^epar- 

ture  for  Europe  in  1851,  never 

having  yet  been  competed  for,  that  sum  has  been  expend- 
ed in  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  books  of  reference  for 
the  Students'  Reading  Room. 

17.  Donations  to  the  Library  have  been  received  from 

C.  Morehead,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  T. 

J7£Z!° the  Library  B-  Beatty» Es*  i Dr- Downes  ■> 

M.  Thompson,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Bur- 
jorjee  Dorabjee ;  Geographical  Society  of  Bombay ;  and 
Pathological  Society  of  London.  And  to  the  Museum, 
from  Dr.  Morehead;  Dr.  Leith ;  Dr.  Kearney;  Dr.  Ballin- 
gall;  Dr.  Mead;  Meerza  Ali  Mahomed,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Bur- 
jorjee  Dorabjee ;  and  the  Curator. 

18.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Session  a  set  of  first- 

rate  Microscopes,  selected  in 

Course  of  Microscopic         t?     i     j  r    t>    r         r\       i    ^ 

Demonstration..  England  by  Professor  Queckett, 

arrived;  and  a  course  of  Mi- 
croscopic Demonstrations  was  delivered  by  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

19.  The  Grant  College  Medical  Society  has  continued 

Grant  College    Medical     to    h°,d   its    regular   monthly 
Society.  meetings. 

Herbert  Giraud,  M.D.,  Edin., 
Acting  Principal,  Grant  Medical  College. 
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APPENDIX    C. 


GRANT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

SESSION  1857-58. 

SUMMER  TERM. 

From  1 5  th  June  to  let  November. 

LECTURES. 

On  Monday  the  loth  June,  the  Introductory  Lecture  will  be 
delivered  by  Dr.  Ballingall,  at  1 1  o'clock. 

Anatomy.  f  Monday. , 

<  Wednesd* 
I  Saturday 
Chemistry. 

Dr.  H.  Giraud 

Physiology. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Lownde Tuesday    . .      at  2  p.  m. 

Materia  Medica. 


Dr.  T.  M.  Lownde   ^  Wednesday .   >at  1  p.  m. 


{SSX::  }*»***• 


/  Monday 1    ,  . , 

\  Wednesday    Jat  u 


Mr.  G.  Seaward   \  Wednesday    /°fcllA,M 

Br.  H.  GirZT™'. {  %£S&  \  }  *  12  ***• 

Principles  and  Practice     f  Monday. . . .  "| 

of  Medicine.  <  Wednesday.    >at  2  p.  m. 

Dr.  C.  Morehead I  Friday J 

Surgery.  f  Tuesday.  ♦ . .  "| 

Dr.  G.  Ballingall <  Thursday  . .    >at  1  p.  m. 

[Friday   ....  J 
Ophthalmic  Surgery. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Carter Friday  ....      at  1 1  a.  m. 

4* 
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Midwifery.  f  Monday. ...  1  at  3  P  M. 

Mr.  C.  Mead \  Wednesday  .  J 

Medical  Jurisprudence,     f  Tuesday    . .  \  at  3  P,  M. 
Dr.  W.  Campbell \  Thursday  . .  j 

Clinical  Surgery. 
Br.  Q.  BallingaU Thursday  ....at  11  a.m. 

Clinical  Medicine. 
Dr.  C.  Morehead Tuesday    at  U  a.  m. 

Practical  Chemistry.  • 

Dr.  H.  Giraud Friday. .  from  1 1  to  1  o'clock. 

Operative  Surgery.          [  Tuesday  . . . .  1    t !  2o'clock. 
Dr.  G.  BallingaU \  Friday J 

HOSPITAL  ATTENDANCE. 

Clinical  Medical  Ward Daily,  at  7  a.  m. 

Clinical  Surgical  Ward    Do.    at  8  a.  m. 

Clinical  Midwifery  Ward    Do.    at  4  p.  m. 

Dispensary  Practice Do.    at  8  a.  m. 

The  1st  and  2nd  Year  Students  will  attend  the  Hospital 
daily  at  7  a.  m.  in  rotation,  for  periods  of  two  months,  and  will 
he  engaged  in  compounding  and  dispensing  Medicine. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Anatomy Friday,  at  3  p.  m. 

Chemistry Saturday,  at  1 1  a.  m. 

Materia  Medica Saturday,  at  3  p.  m. 

Botany   Saturday,  at  12  o'clock. 

Physiology    Thursday,  at  2  p.  m. 

Surgery Wednesday,  at  12  o'clock. 

Ophthalmic  Surgery  ....  Saturday,  at  1 1  a.  m. 

Medicine    Saturday,  at  2  p.  m. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  .  Saturday,  at  3  p.  m. 

Midwifery    Friday,  at  3  p.  m. 

During  the  hours  when  not  engaged  in  the  Lecture-room,  the 
Students  will  he  occupied  in  reading  and  note-taking  in  the 
Heading-room. 
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WINTER  TERM. 

From  1st  November  to  15M  March. 


The  Lectures  and  Examinations  will  be  on  the  same  days  and 
at  the  same  hours  as  during  the  Summer  Term,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  there  will  not  be  any  Lectures  upon  Ophthalmic  Sur- 
gery and  Botany,  those  subjects  being  finished  in  the  Summer 
Term.  Practical  Toxicology  will  be  taught  in  the  Laboratory 
every  Monday,  from  11  to  1  o'clock. 

PRACTICAL  ANATOMY. 

The  Dissecting  Season  will  be  from  the  1st  November  to  the 
15th  March. 

1 .  Each  Junior  Student  will  be  expected  to  study,  practically, 
during  this  period,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  his  Assistant,  the  Anatomy  of  the  Ligaments, 
Muscles,  and  the  principal  Blood-vessels  and  Nerves. 

2.  Each  Senior  Student  who  has  not  passed  the  First  Certi- 
ficate Examination  will,  in  like  manner,  be  expected  to  examine 
fully  and  carefully,  the  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,  Nerves, 
Viscera,  and  the  more  important  Surgical  regions. 

3.  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Year  Students  will  be  expected  to 
study,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Professor  of  Surgery,  the 
various  Surgical  regions,  and  to  connect  with  such  examination 
the  performance  of  Surgical  operations. 

4.  To  ensure  a  compliance  with  these  Regulations,  a  Regis- 
ter will  be  regularly  kept  by  the  Professors  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery,  according  to  a  prescribed  form.  These  Registers  will 
be  laid  before  the  Examiners  at  the  First  Certificate  and  Final 
Examinations. 

5.  A  Roll  will  be  called  in  the  Dissecting-room  at  11,  2, 
and  4  o'clock. 

6.  During  the  Winter  Season,  the  2nd  and  3rd  Year  Students 
will  only  attend  those  Examinations  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
which  are  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday. 
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ROLL-CALLS. 


The  College  hoars  are  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.m.  A  Roll-call 
will  take  place  before  the  commencement  of  each  Lecture  and 
Examination,  as  well  as  in  the  Clinical  Wards. 


From  the  1 5th  March  to  the  1 5th  April  the  Examination  will  be 
held  for  Diplomas,  Honours,  and  the  classification  of  the  Students. 


Order  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  during  the  Day. 


11  to  12  a.m. 

12  to  1  P.  M. 

1  to  2  P.  M. 

2  to  3  p.  m. 

3  to  4  p.  x. 

Monday. 

Materia  Medica. 

Botany. 

Anatomy. 

Medicine. 

Midwifery. 

Tuesday. 

Clinical  Medicine. 

Examination 
Materia  Medica. 

Operative 
Surgery. 

Chemistry. 

Surgery. 

Physiology. 

Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Wednesday 

Materia  Medica. 

Botany. 

Examination 
Surgery. 

Anatomy. 

Medicine. 

Midwifery. 

Thursday. 

Clinical  Surgery. 

Examination 
Materia  Medica. 

Chemistry. 

Surgery. 

Examination 
Physiology. 

Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Friday. 

Practical 
Chemistry. 

Ophthalmic 
Surgery. 

Operative 
Surgery. 

Practical 
Chemistry. 

Surgery. 

Medicine. 

Examination 
Anatomy. 

Examination 
Midwifery. 

Saturday. 

Examination 
Chemistry. 

Examination 

Ophthalmic 

Surgery. 

Examination 
Botany. 

Anatomy. 

Examination 
Medicine. 

Examination 

Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Examination 
Materia  Medica. 

C.    MOREUEAD,    M.D., 

Principal. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


Abstract  of  Roll-calls  of  Students,  for  the 
Session   1857-58. 


Names. 


Bhicajee  Amroot 

Wamon  "Wassoodave   . . 
A.  P.  de  Andrade 
Rustomjee  Cowasjee    . . 
Eduljee  Nasserwanjee .  • 
Burjorjee  Framjee 
Pestonjee  Bomonjee    . . 
Ramchundra  Narrayen 
Manockjee  Aderjee 
Hurry  Vishnoo    


Pestonjee  Muncherjee 

Jejeebhoy  Bazunjee 

Muncherjee  Byramjee 

J.  N.  Mendonca 

Byramjee  Nowrojee 

Surfoodeen  Sumsoodin 

Dossabhoy  Pestonjee 

Rustomjee  Hormusjee 

Heerajee  Eduljee 

Dadabhoy  Jamasjee    

Jamsetjee  Byramjee    

Cowasjee  Hormusjee 

Cowasjee  Mendozjee   

Furdoonjee  Byramjee 

Am  bar  am  Kavalram 

Nusserwanjee  Dhunjeebhoy 


12 
145 

1 


2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
22 
1 


4 
6 

"6 
6 

12 
8 
5 

12 
4 

20 
8 
6 

"*9 

8 
10 

i"i 

8 
11 

"8 

13 

16 

8 


46 
81 

11 
48 
33 
56 

149 
37 

338 

38 

51 

9 

190 
35 
60 
47 
26 
57 

117 
69 

129 

29 

17 

3 


50 
92 

"l8 
54 
45 
76 

299 
50 

342 
58 
59 
15 

193 
44 
70 
58 
27 
69 

126 

102 
1 

137 
42 
41 
11 


No.   of 
Roll- 
calls. 


y  1524 


J-    1426 


y   1892 
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Name*. 


Dorabjee  Hormusjee  

Framjee  Shapoorjee    

P.  A.  de  Nazareth 

Abdool  Kurrim  Luckmonjee 

Hureechund  Gopall    

Nanabhoj  Eduljee 

Soonderrow  Bhaskerjee 

Pestonjee  Nowrojee 

Hormusjee  Pestonjee 

Framjee  Bomonjee 

Nusserwanjee  Jehangeerjee. . 

Kaikusrao  Rustomjee 

Burjorjee  Byramjee 

Shantaram  Wittul 


i 


14 


17 

11 

17 

20 

3 

5 

5 

5 

10 
9 


256 
15 

127 
11 
49 

131 

7 

34 

*73 
31 


1 

1 

282 

28 

144 

32 

52 

5 

136 

17 

44 

9 

73 
61 


No.  of 
Roll. 

calls. 


y  1211 


S     838 


Herbert  Giraud, 
Acting  Principal,  Grant  Medical  College. 
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APPENDIX  F. 


Return  of  Hospital  Assistants,  who  have  attended  the 
College  during  the  Session  1857-58. 


No. 

Names. 

Rank. 

Data  of  joining  the 
College. 

1 

P.  A.  de  Crostos. . 

2nd  Hospital  Assist. 

15th  June  1857. 

2 

Ramchunder      Go- 
Tind. 

1st  ditto 

—  November  1856. 

3 

Manajee  Sonowla. . 

1st   ditto 

15th  October  1855. 

4 

Ramchunder  Shree- 
dhur. 

2nd  ditto 

15th  June  1855. 

5 

Gungajee  Nursoo. . 

2nd  ditto 

29th  Jul j  1854. 

Herbert  Giraud, 
Acting  Principal,  Grant  Medical  College. 
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APPENDIX    G. 


NUMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  COLLEGE. 
Students. 

Remained  at  the  close  of  last  Session 36 

Admitted  at  commencement  of  this  Session 5 

41 

Student  Apprentices. 

Remained  at  the  close  of  last  Session 14 

Admitted  at  commencement  of  this  Session 7 

21 

Hospital  Assistants. 
N amber  attending  during  the  Session  5 

Total 67 

Herbert  Giraud, 
Acting  Principal,  Grant  Medical  College. 
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APPENDIX    H. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE   NUMBERS  ATTENDING  THE 
SEVERAL  COURSES  OF  LECTURES. 

Anatomy. 

Students 28 

Hospital  Assistants   2 

Student  Apprentices 17 

Total. ...  47 
Chemistry. 

Students ;  28 

Hospital  Assistants 2 

Student  Apprentices 7 

Total. ...  37 

Materia  Medica. 

Students. 23 

Hospital  Assistants 2 

Student  Apprentices 7 

Total. ...  32 
Physiology. 

Students 23 

Hospital  Assistants 2 

Student  Apprentices 10 

Total. ...  35 
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Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Students    24 

Hospital  Assistants 3 

Student  Apprentices     14 

Total....  41 

Surgery. 

Students 24 

Hospital  Assistants 3 

Student  Apprentices 14 

Total....  41 

Midwifery. 

Students    13 

Hospital  Assistants 3 

Student  Apprentices 4 

Total....  20 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Students 13 

Hospital  Assistants 3 

Student  Apprentices 4 

Total....  20 

Ophthalmic  Surgery. 

Students 13 

Student  Apprentices 4 

Total....  17 

Herbert  Giraud, 
Acting  Principal!  Grant  Medical  College. 
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Note  of  the  Principal  Classes  of  Disease  treated  at  the 
Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital  Dispensary,  from  1st 
January  to  3lst  December  1857,  arranged  according  to 
Sex* 


Diseases. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children. 

Total. 

Fevers  

1,271 

1,175 

546 

632 

1,409 

1,653 

434 

485 
310 
277 
137 
299 
110 

526 

822 

584 

5 

1 

575 

2,231 

Affections  of  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels 

2,482 

Affections  of  the  Air-Passages. . . 

Rheumatic  Affections 

Venereal  Affections 

1,440 

914 

1,547 

Skin  Diseases    

2,527 
110 

Uterine  Diseases 

Total  Number  treated  at  the  Dispensary,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  Caste  and  Sex. 


Caste. 

Males. 

Females 

and 
Children 

Christians    

719 
3,620 
3,678 
1,059 

652 

Mussulmans    

1,868 

Hindoos 

1,580 
1,539 

Parsees    «. 

Total. . . . 
Grand  Total 

9,076 

5,639 

14,715 

Herbert  Giraud, 
Acting  Surgeon,  Jamsetjee  Jejeehhoy  Hospital. 
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Table  of  Capital  and  Minor  Operations,  performed  in  pre- 
sence  of  or  by  the  Students,  during  the  Session  1857-58. 


Amputation  of  Thigh 2 

Ditto       of  Leg 3 

Ditto       of  Foot  at  ankle 1 

Ditto       of  Fore-arm    2 

Ditto       of  Fingers  and  Toes   5 

Lithotomy 6 

Excision  of  Scrotum 2 

Hare-lip  operation , 2 

Passing  Catheters  and  Sounds 55 

Opening  Abscesses,  &c 231 

Tapping  Hydrocele     59 

Extracting  Teeth    1 52 

Circumcision 8 

Removal  of  Sequestra 2 

Ditto  of  Polypi 4 

Ditto  of  Calculus  from  Urethra  2 

Ditto  of  Haemorrhoids 2 

Ditto  of  Tumours 5 

Operation  for  Strangulated  Hernia   1 

Reducing  dislocated  Jaw    2 

Total. .  546 

(Signed)     6.  R.  Ballingall, 

Professor  of  Surgery. 
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APPENDIX  L. 


GRANT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Annual  Examinations  at  the  Grant  Medical  College  will 
commence  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  March,  and  he  conducted  in  the 
following  manner :  — 

I. — Examination  of  Candidates  for  "First 
Examination"  Certificates. 
Tuesday,  9th  March. — Practical  Anatomy. 
Wednesday,  101A. — Written  examination  in  Anatomy  and  in 

Physiology. 
Thursday,  11M.~ Written  examination  in  Chemistry. 
Friday,  1 2th. — Oral  examination  in  Anatomy. 
Saturday,  13M. — Written  examination  in  Materia  Medica. 
Monday,  1 5  th. — Oral  examination  in  Chemistry. 
Tuesday,  16tf .— Oral  examination  in  Materia  Medica,  and  in 

Botany. 
Wednesday  17 th. — Oral  examination  in  Physiology. 
Thursday,  18th. — Practical  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
II. — Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Diploma 
of  Graduate,  conducted  by  the  Government 
Examiner  and  Assessors. 
Friday,  \9th  March. — Written  examination  in  Medicine. 
Saturday,  20th. — Written  examination  in  Surgery. 
Wednesday,  24th.— Oral  examination  in  Medicine. 
Friday,  26M.— Oral  and  practical  examination  in  Surgery. 
Saturday,  27th.— Written  examination  in  Midwifery. 
Monday,  29th.— Written  examination  in  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Wednesday,  3lst.— Oral  examination  in  Midwifery. 
Saturday,  3rd  Jpril.—Onl  and  practical  examination  in  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence. 
[Examinations  in  the  J.  J.  Hospital  in  Clinical  Medicine  and 
in  Clinical  Surgery  were  commenced  in  Fehruary.] 
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III, — Examination  op  College  Students. 
1st  and  2nd  Tear  Students. 

Tuesday,  9  th  March. — Practical  Anatomy. 

Wednesday,  10th. — Written  examination  in  Anatomy  and  in 

Physiology. 
Thursday,  11  th. — Written  examination  in  Chemistry. 
Saturday,  13M. — Oral  examination  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Tuesday,  16th. — Oral  examination  in  Materia  Medica  and  in 

Botany. 
Wednesday,  17  th. — Oral  examination  in  Chemistry. 
Thursday,  1 8 M.— Practical  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

3rd  and  4th  Tear  Students. 
Friday,  19th  March. — Written  examination   in  Medicine  and 

Surgery. 
Saturday,  20th. — Oral  examination  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 

Ophthalmic  Surgery. 
Saturday,  27th. — Oral  examination  in  Midwifery  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 
The  3rd  Year  Students  who  do  not  present  themselves  for 
examination  for  "First  Examination"  Certificates  will  be  ex- 
amined in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Materia  Medica,  with  the 
2nd  Year  Students. 

IV.— Examination   for  Scholarships  and  Prizes 

NOTIFIED   ON    10TH    NOVEMBER    1857. 

4th  Tear  Students  who  have  qualified  for  "  First  Examina- 
tion" Certificates. — Carnac  and  Anderson  Scholarships,  on  1 9th 
March,  in  the  Dissecting  Room ;  22nd,  24th,  25th,  and  26th 
March  in  the  Clinical  Wards. 

Graduates. — Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeehhoy  Prize  and  McLennan 
Scholarship,  on  6th,  7th,  and  8th  April. 
The  Examination  on  each  day  will  commence  at  11  o'clock  a.  m., 
and  the  attendance  of  Medical  Gentlemen,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  Medical  Education,  will  be  very  acceptable. 
Herbert  Giraud,  M.D.,  W.  Arbuckle,  M.D., 

Acting  Principal.  Government  Examiner. 

Bombay,  1st  March  1858. 
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Scheme  of  Chant  College 


1  lint  Oertlflcato" 
Bzftmlnatioa. 


Diploic 


Mar, 
Tuesday    9 

Wednesday 10 

Thursday 11 

Friday 12 

Saturday 13 

Monday    15 

Tuesday    16 

Wednesday 17 

Thursday ....'... .   18 

Friday 19 

Saturday SO 

Monday 22 

Wednesday 24 

Thursday ........  25 

Friday 26 

Saturday 27 

Monday    29 

Tuesday    30 

Wednesday 31 

Apr, 

Saturday  . . 3 

Monday 5 

Tuesday   6 

Wednesday  7 

Thursday 8 


Practical  Anatomy 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  W 

Chemistry,  W 

Anatomy,  O 

Materia  Medica,  W.   

Chemistry,  O. 

Materia  Medica  &  Botany,0. 

Physiology,  O 

S  Practical   Chemistry  and 
I      Pharmacy 


::::::::::  { 
::::::::::  * 

s  ::::::::::  i 

Medicine,  W 

Surgery,  W 

Medicine,  O 

f  Surgery,    Oral    and  } 
I      Practical \ 

Midwifery,  W 

Medical  Jurisprud.,  W. 
Midwifery,  O. 

!  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Oral  and  Practical. 


W.  Written  examination. 
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Examinations. — Session  1857-58. 


COLLBOB  STTOVHTV. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AVB  PBIXB8. 


lit  and  2nd  Tear. 


3rd  and  4  th  Tear. 


Graduate*.  4th  Year  Students. 


Practical  Anatomy. 
Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy, W. 
Chemistry,  W • 


Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy, o. 

Materia   Medica   and 

Botany,  O. 
Chemistry,  O. 
Practical     Chemistry 

and  Pharmacy. 


{Medicine  and 
Surgery,  W.. 
C  Medicine,  Surg., 
?  and  Ophthal, 
C     Surgery,  O. 


* 


Midwifery,  and 
Medical  Juris- 
prudence, O. 


i 


Sir  J.  J.  Prize  and 
McLennan  Scho- 
larship. 
Do.  do. 
Do.        do. 


Carnac  ftAnderson,. 
Dissecting  Room* 


Carnac  &  Anderson, 
Clinical  Wards. 
Do.        do. 
Do.        do. 


Do. 


do. 


O.  Oral  or  vivd  voc*  examination. 
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APPENDIX  N. 


FIRST  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION, 

Anatomy. 

1.  Describe  the  origin,  course,  and  distribution  of  the  exter- 
nal carotid  artery. 

2.  Describe  the  articulation  between  the  astragalus,  and  the 
os  calcis :  describing  particularly  each  articulating  surface,  liga- 
ment, and  synovial  membrane. 

3.  Describe  in  detail  the  distribution  of  the  8th  pair  of 
cranial  nerves. 


Physiology. 

1.  Describe  the  arrangement  of  Glisson's  capsule,  and  the 
secreting  structure  of  the  liver. 

2.  State  what  is  known  respecting  the  composition  and  uses 
of  the  bile. 

3.  Describe  the  function  or  functions  of  the  8th  pair  of  cra- 
nial nerves. 

T.  M.  Lownds,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology* 
March  10M,  1858. 


Chemistry. 
1.     State  the  law  of  equivalent  composition  by  weight  and 
volume.    Illustrate  it  by  examples ;  and  explain  it  on  the  atomic 
hypothesis. 
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2.  Explain  the  phenomena  of  the  generating  and  of  the 
decomposing  cell  of  a  voltaic  hattery. 

3.  What  is  the  composition  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  ? 
and  what  its  action  on  metallic  salts  generally,  and  particularly 
on  those  of  iron  ? 

4.  The  preparation,  composition,  and  chemical  relations  of 
oxalic  acid. 

Herbert  Giraud,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany. 
March  llth,  1858. 


Materia.  Medica. 

1.  What  is  Ipecacuanha  ?  what  are  its  actions?  and  state 
the  Pharmacopoeia  preparations,  and  their  doses. 

2.  What  is  Opium  f  what  are  its  physiological  effects  on 
man  in  a  full  medicinal  dose  ?  and  what  are  its  uses  ? 

3.  State  the  Pharmacopoeia  process  for  the  preparation  of 
Tartar  Emetic  from  the  Sesqui-sulphuret  of  Antimony  ;  state  its 
actions,  its  preparations,  and  their  doses. 

4.  State  the  Pharmacopoeia  process  for  the  preparation  of 
Calomel.  What  are  its  actions  ?  what  its  doses  ?  and  what  are 
the  ingredients  of  Plummer's  pills. 

George  C.  M.  Birdwood,  M.D.,  Assist.  Surgeon, 

Acting  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 
Saturday,  March  \3ih,  1858. 
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APPENDIX  O. 


Report  of  the  Final  Examination  by  the  Government 

Examiner. 
To  W.  Hart,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  Government,  General  Department. 
Sir, — The  Final  or  Diploma  Examinations  of  the  Students  of 
the  Grant  Medical  College  having  terminated  on  the  3rd  instant, 
I  have  the  honour  to  submit,  in  duplicate,  a  report  of  the  result, 
for  the  information  of  Government  and  the  Director  General  of 
Public  Instruction. 

2.  In  conducting  the  Examinations  I  have  had  the  able 
assistance  of  Drs.  Winchester,  Glasse,  and  Woosnam,  as  Assess- 
ors, and  of  the  Acting  Principal  and  Professors  of  the  College. 

3.  Four  Candidates  presented  themselves,  viz. : — 

Bhicajee  Amroot. 
Wamon  Wassoodave. 
A.  P.  de  Andrade. 
Rustomjee  Cowasjee. 

4.  Tbe  examinations  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery  com- 
menced in  February,  and  were  conducted  daily  in  the  Wards  of 
the  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital  until  March. 

5.  The  examinations  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
written  and  oral,  were  conducted  on  eight  separate  days.  The 
questions  for  the  written  examinations  on  these  subjects  are  ap- 
pended ;  and  the  oral  were  conducted,  as  in  former  years,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Assessors,  the  Acting  Principal,  and  Professors. 

6.  In  Practical  Surgery,  each  Student  performed  a  capital 
operation  and  tied  a  principal  artery. 
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7.  In  Practical  Toxicology,  several  articles  of  food,  contain- 
ing poison,  were  submitted  to  analysis,  and  in  our  presence  they 
were  satisfactorily  determined; 

8.  In  Midwifery  two  Candidates  failed  in  their  examinations, 
one  also  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence ;  and 
the  fourth,  on  the  second  day  of  examination,  withdrew  his 
name  from  the  list  of  competitors,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  Tabular  Statement. 

9.  The  final  result,  therefore,  is  that  none  of  the  Candidates 
have  been  pronounced  by  the  Assessors  and  myself  as  qualified 
for  the  Diploma. 

10.  This  announcement  will,  no  doubt,  disappoint  the  hopes 
of  Government,  considering  the  superior  advantages  held  out  by 
the  Grant  College  for  the  acquirement  of  Medical  and  Surgical 
knowledge,  the  high  character  also  stamped  upon  the  College 
by  the  rare  professional  endowments  of  its  late  Principal,  Dr. 
Morehead,  and  the  well-known  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  present 
Acting  Principal  and  Professors  ;  but,  discouraging  as  it  is,  it 
appears  to  me  better  for  the  honour  and  advancement  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  the  interests  of  the  community,  that  such  a  result  should 
rather  be  declared,  than  that  the  Assessors  and  myself  should 
permit  the  standard  of  qualification  to  be,  in  any  degree,  lowered. 

11.  The  cause  of  the  present  failure  is  ascribed,  and  I  be. 
lieve  rightly,  to  defective  preliminary  education,  and  to  the 
want  of  a  true  taste  for  the  study  of  Medicine ;  but,  with  the 
powerful  agents  now  at  work  for  the  removal  of  such  defects, 
and  the  improvement  of  native  education,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  existing  obstacles  to  the  progress  and  extension  of 
Medical  knowledge  in  India  will  gradually  become  less,  and  the 
great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  College  be  more  known 
and  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Western  India. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)    W.  Arbucklb, 

Government  Examiner. 
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DIPLOMA  EXAMINATION. 


Medicine. 


1 .  What  do  you  understand  by  Epidemic  Cholera  ?  De- 
scribe its  symptoms,  diagnosis  from  Bilious  Cholera,  and  Irritant 
Poisoning ;  the  treatment  in  the  different  stages  of  the  disease ; 
and  the  means  you  would  adopt  to  check  its  fatal  influence  when 
it  breaks  out  in  a  regiment  on  the  march,  or  amongst  prisoners 
in  a  jail. 

2.  What  are  the  symptoms  and  course  of  a  case  of  confluent 
Small  Pox  ?  Mention  the  diseases  with  which  it  may  be  con- 
founded  in  its  earlier  stages,  the  treatment  to  be  adopted,  and 
the  period  when  the  most  danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 

3.  State  how  Dropsy  is  produced  by  diseased  conditions  of 
the  liver,  heart,  and  kidneys  :  your  treatment  of  Dropsy  arising 
from  such  causes. 

4.  Describe  what  is  meant  by  Anoemic  Murmurs,  their 
causes,  and  how  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  Organic 
Murmurs.  What  treatment  would  you  pursue  to  remove  the 
conditions  on  which  these  Anoemic  Murmurs  depend  ? 

(Signed)     W.  Arbuckle,  M.D., 

Government  Examiner* 
March  19M,  1858. 


Surgery. 

1.  What  are  the  symptoms  which  distinguish  concussion 
from  compression  of  the  Brain  ?  State  the  causes  of  compression, 
and  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  its  different  forms. 

2.  Describe  the  chief  difference  between  Gunshot  wounds 
and  other  wounds  ;  the  circumstances  which  would  induce  you 
to  amputate,  and  whether  you  would  have  recourse  to  primary 
or  secondary  amputation ;  and  your  reasons  for  the  same. 
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3.  Describe  the  coarse  of  an  Inguinal  Hernia ;  the  symp- 
toms of  strangulated  Inguinal  Hernia ;  and  the  treatment  to  be 
followed.  If  an  operation  be  required,  describe  the  method  of 
performing  it,  and  state  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
same. 

4.  What  is  the  most  common  disease  of  the  Lens  ?  Describe 
its  symptoms  and  varieties ;  and  the  nature  of  the  operation  best 
suited  to  each  for  the  improvement  of  vision. 

(Signed)     W.  Arbuckle,  M.D., 

Government  Examiner. 
March  20M,  1858. 


Midwifery. 

1 .  What  are  the  indications  for  the  use  of  the  short  forceps 
during  labour  ?  How  are  such  instruments  to  be  applied  and 
used? 

2.  Describe  the  different  forms  of  Puerperal  Convulsions, 
and  their  treatment. 

3.  What  are  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  administering 
Chloroform  during  labour? 

4.  What  are  the  deciduous  Teeth  ?  Describe  the  usual  order 
of  their  appearance  in  the  child,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  use  of  the  gum  lancet  is  indicated. 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  fibrous  tumour  of  the 
Uterus  ?  Mention  its  usual  character  and  situation  ;  how  it 
may  be  distinguished  from  an  ovarian  tumour ;  and  your 
prognosis  and  treatment  of  fibrous  tumours  of  the  Uterus. 

(Signed)     W.  Arbuckle,  M.D., 

Government  Examiner. 
March  21  thy  1858. 
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Medical  Jurisprudence. 

1.  Tou  are  called  to  a  case  of  supposed  Poisoning  by  opium  : 
how  would  you  recognise  it  during  life,  and  determine  it  after 
death? 

2.  A  fatal  case  of  Poisoning  occurs  to  you  in  the  Mofussil, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  chemical  investigation  conducted 
by  the  Chemical  Analyst  at  the  Presidency  :  state  how  you 
would  proceed.  • 

3.  A  dead  body  is  found  in  a  well :  how  would  you  deter- 
mine whether  the  person  had  been  drowned,  or  put  into  the  well 
after  death  ? 

4.  A  dead  body  of  a  newly  born  child  is  found  in  a  drain, 
and  you  are  requested  by  the  Magistrate  to  send  him  a  Medical 
report  of  the  case :  state  the  important  circumstances  to  be 
ascertained,  and  how  you  would  proceed.  A  woman  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  also  suspected  to  be  the  mother  of  the  child  : 
state  the  medical  evidence  that  would  induce  you  to  say  that 
such  suspicions  were  well  grounded. 

(Signed)    W.  Ar buckle,  M.D., 

Government  Examiner. 
April  3rd,  1858. 
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Copy  of  a  Resolution,  passed  by  Government  under  date 
the  26th  April  1858. 

1 .  The  thanks  of  Government  should  he  communicated  to  Dr. 
Arbuckle,  and  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  aided  him  as  Assessors. 

2.  The  Governor  in  Council  feels  much  disappointed  at  the 
result  of  the  late  Examinations,  hut  entirely  concurs  with  Dr. 
Arbuckle  in  his  opinion  that  the  honour  and  success  of  the 
College  and  the  interests  of  the  public  alike  require  that  the 
standard  of  qualification,  hitherto  upheld,  should  be  jealously 
preserved  from  deterioration. 

3.  In  the  observations  recorded  by  Government  with  respect 
to  the  Examinations  of  March  and  April  1857,  the  first  of  the 
two  obstacles  noticed  in  para.  11  of  Dr.  Arbuckle's  present 
letter,  as  interfering  with  the  success  of  the  Grant  Medical  Col- 
lege, was  particularly  noticed,  and  will,  doubtless,  have  received 
due  attention  from  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction.  With 
respect  to  the  second,  Government  consider  that,  if  the  classes  of 
the  community  for  whom  this  College  was  first  instituted,  and  to 
whom  it  holds  out  advantages  in  Medical  Education  afforded  by 
no  similar  institution  of  which  they  are  aware  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  either  decline  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  or  are  found  to 
be  generally  incapable  of  doing  credit  to  the  instruction 
which  is  given  to  them,  something  must  be  done  to  extend  the 
advantages  of  the  College  Education  to  others. 

4.  The  Governor  in  Council  is  inclined  to  believe  that,  could 
certain  disadvantages  now  attendant  on  the  residence  in  Bombay 
of  lads  not  under  the  immediate  control  of  their  parents  be 
alleviated,  many  British-born  and  Anglo-Indian  Officers,  belong- 
ing to  the  higher  grades  of  the  uncovenanted  Service,  as  well  as 
Warrant  Officers  and  others,  not  in  a  position  to  send  their 
sons  to  be  educated  in  England,  would  be  glad  to  offer  them  as 
Candidates  for  admission  to  the  benefits  of  an  education,  which, 
when  complete,  would  make  them  members  of  an  honourable 
profession,  and  ensure  them  at  an  early  age  a  respectable  in- 
dependence in  this  country  or  almost  any  other. 
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5.  To  youths  of  these  classes,  selected  in  consideration  of 
their  approved  talents,  sound  preliminary  education,  and  general 
aptitude  for  the  Medical  Profession,   His  Lordship  in   Council 
would  he  glad  to  see  the  Grant  Medical  College  made   fully 
available. 

6.  As  a  first  step  towards  this,  the  Director  of  Public  In- 
struction should  he  requested  to  ascertain  if  any  arrangement 
could  be  made  for  lodging  and  hoarding,  in  an  inexpensive  but 
respectable  manner,  and  under  the  general  control  and  guardian- 
ship of  some  judicious  and  trustworthy  superintendent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Grant  College,  such  European  and  Anglo- 
Indian  youths  as  might  be  selected  for  admission  to  it.  Mr. 
Howard  should  also  be  requested  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  he  can, 
by  means  of  his  Educational  Inspectors  or  otherwise,  if  the 
belief  expressed  above  in  the  4th  para,  of  this  Resolution  is 
likely  to  prove  correct. 

7.  Copies  of  the  Examiner's  Report  and  of  this  Resolution 
should,  according  to  usual  custom,  be  appended  to  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Grant  Medical  College,  which  will  be  included  in 
the  general  Education  Report  of  the  Presidency. 

(True  copy) 

(Signed)        E.  I.  Howard, 
Director  of  Public  Instruction. 
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APPENDIX   P. 


GRANT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Notification. 

The  following  Scholarships  and  Prizes  will  be  open  for 
competition  at  the  close  of  the  Session  1857-58,  viz.  in  the 
month  of  April  1858:— 

I. 

To  Fourth  Fear  Students,  who  have  qualified  for  "  First 
Examination  Certificates." 

A  Carnac  Scholarship,  of  Rs»  25  monthly,  for  proficiency  in 
conducting  the  duties  of  Clinical  Clerk,  and  in  knowledge  of 
Practical  Medicine  and  Pathology.  The  Examination  will  be 
conducted  in  the  Clinical  Ward  and  in  the  Dissecting-room. 

An  Anderson  Scholarship,  of  Rs.  25  monthly,  for  proficiency 
in  conducting  the  duties  of  Surgical  Dresser,  and  in  knowledge 
of  Practical  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy.  The  Examination 
will  be  conducted  in  the  Clinical  Surgical  Ward  and  in  the  Dis- 
secting-room. 

II. 

To  Third  Tear  Students,  who  have  qualified  for  "  First 

Examination  Certificates." 

A  Reid  Scholarship,  of  Rs.  20  monthly,  for  proficiency  in 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The  Examination  will  be  partly  con- 
ducted in  the  Dissecting-room. 

An  Anderson  Scholarship,  of  Rs.  15  monthly,  for  proficiency 
in  the  Second  Degree  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The  Exami- 
nation will  be  partly  conducted  in  the  Dissecting-room. 

A  Farish  Scholarship,  of  Rs.  20  monthly,  for  proficiency  in 
Materia  Medica  and  Practical  Pharmacy.  The  Examination  will 
be  partly  conducted  in  the  Laboratory. 
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III. 

To  Second  Year  Students. 

An  Anderson  Scholarship,  of  Rs.  15  monthly,  for  proficiency 
in  Anatomy. 

A  Carnac  Scholarship,  of  Rs,  15  monthly,  for  proficiency  in 
Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

A  Farish  Scholarship,  of  Rs.  15  monthly,  for  proficiency  in 
Materia  Medica  and  Practical  Pharmacy. 

IV. 

To  First  Tear  Students. 

A  Carnac  Scholarship,  of  Rs.  10  monthly,  for  proficiency  in 
Anatomy. 

A  Farish  Scholarship,  of  Rs.  10  monthly,  for  proficiency  in 
Chemistry. 

Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy's  Medical  Prize  of  Rs.  250, 
open  for  competition  to  the  Graduates  of  the  Session,  will  be 
awarded  for  proficiency  in  Operative  Surgery. 

The  McLennan  Scholarship,  of  Rs.  25  monthly,  with  a 
Silver  Prize  Medal,  open  for  competition  to  the  Graduates  of  the 
Session,  will  be  awarded  for  great  proficiency  in  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Midwifery. 

The  Examinations  for  this  Prize  and  Scholarship  will  be 
conducted,  after  the  close  of  the  Diploma  Examinations,  by  the 
Principal  and  Professors  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery, 
chiefly  in  the  Clinical  Ward  of  the  Hospital,  and  in  the  Dissect- 
ing-room. 

Graduates  desirous  of  competing  are  required  to  intimate  their 
intention  to  the  Principal  of  the  College  after  the  termination  of 
the  Diploma  Examination. 

(Signed)     C.  Morehead, 
Principal  Grant  Medical  College. 
Bombay,  Grant  Medical  College, 
10*A  November  185/. 

E.  I.  Howard, 
Director  of  Public  Instruction. 
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APPENDIX  Q. 


Scholarships  awarded  to  the  Students  of  the  Grant  Medical 
College ,  at  the  close  of  the  Session  1857-68. 

Carnac  Scholarship,  of  Rs.  25  monthly,  for  proficiency 
in  conducting  the  duties  of  Clinical  Clerk,  and  in  knowledge  of 
Practical  Medicine  and  Pathology,  open  to  Fourth  Year  Students 
who  have  qualified  for  "  First  Examination  Certificate,"  has  been 
awarded  to  Burjorjee  Framjee. 

2.  Anderson  Scholarship,  of  Rs.  25  monthly,  for  pro- 
ficiency in  conducting  the  duties  of  Surgical  Dresser,  and  in 
knowledge  of  Practical  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy,  open  to 
Fourth  Year  Students  who  have  qualified  for  "  First  Examination 
Certificate,"  has  been  awarded  to  Eduljee  Nusserwanjee. 

3.  Reid  Scholarship,  of  Rs.  20  monthly,  for  proficiency 
in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  open  to  Third  Year  Students  who 
have  qualified  for  "First  Examination  Certificate,"  has  been 
awarded  to  J.  N.  Mendon$a% 

4.  Anderson  Scholarship,  of  Rs.  1 5  monthly,  for  pro- 
ficiency in  the  second  degree  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  open 
to  Third  Year  Students  who  have  qualified  for  "  First  Examina- 
tion Certificate,"  has  been  awarded  to  Surfoodin  Sumsoodin. 

5.  Farish  Scholarship,  of  Rs.  20  monthly,  for  profi- 
ciency in  Materia  Medica  and  Practical  Pharmacy,  open  to 
Third  Year  Students  who  have  qualified  for  "  First  Examination 
Certificate,"  has  been  awarded  to  Muncherjee  Byramjee. 

6.  Anderson  Scholarship,  of  Rs.  15  monthly,  for  prof 
ciency  in  Anatomy,  open  to  Second  Year  Students,  to  Nussei 
wanjee  Dhunjeebhoy  ;  but  as  Nusserwanjee  Dhunjeebhoy  is  th 
successful  competitor  for  the  Farish  Scholarship,  the  pecuniar 
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advantage  of  this  Scholarship  will  pass  to  the  next  in  proficiency, 
Dorabjee  Hormusjee. 

7.  Caen ac  Scholarship,  ofRs.  15  monthly,  for  profici- 
ency in  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  open  to  Second 
Tear  Students,  has  been  awarded  to  Furdootijee  Byramjee. 

8.  Farish  Scholarship,  of  Rs.  15  monthly,  for  proficiency 
in  Materia  Medica  and  Practical  Pharmacy,  open  to  Second  Year 
Students,  has  been  awarded  to  Nusserwanjee  DhunjeebAoy. 

9.  Carnac  Scholarship,  of  Rs.  10  monthly,  for  proficiency 
in  Anatomy,  open  to  First  Year  Students,  has  been  awarded  to 
Shantaram  Wittul. 

10.  Farish  Scholarship,  of  Rs.  10  monthly,  for  profi- 
ciency in  Chemistry,  open  to  First  Year  Students,  has  been 
awarded  to  Kaikuirao  Rustomjee. 

1 1 .  The  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Medical  Prize, 
and  the  McLennan  Scholarship  of  Rs.  25  monthly,  with 
silver  prize  Medal  for  great  proficiency  in  Operative  Surgery  and 
in  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  open  to  the 
Graduates  of  the  Session,  have  not  been  awarded,  as  no  Diploma 
has  this  year  been  conferred. 

Herbert  Giraud, 
Acting  Principal,  Grant  Medical  College. 
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APPENDIX  R. 


Written  Questions  in  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology, 
to  First  and  Second  Year  Students ;  and  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  to  Third  and  Fourth  Year  Students. 

First  and  Second  Tear  Students. 
Anatomy. 

1 .  Describe  all  the  Ligaments  that  connect  the  Dorsal  Verte- 
brae to  each  other. 

2.  Describe  the  Diaphragm. 

3.  Describe  the  Ligaments  of  the  Liver. 

4.  Describe  the  Axis. 

Physiology. 

1 .  Describe  the  composition  of  healthy  Urine. 

2.  Describe  the  Physiology  of  the  fifth  pair  of  Cranial 
Nerves. 

3.  Describe  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Tongue,  and  state 
what  is  known  of  the  function  of  each  part  of  the  Mucous 
Membrane. 

(Signed)    T.  M.  Lownds,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 


First  and  Second  Year  Students. 
Chemistry. 

1.  Explain  the  conditions  under  which  the  three  forms  of 
Matter  (solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous)  exist. 

2.  Explain  the  phenomena  of  the  Electrical  Machine. 

3.  The  properties,  chemical  relations,  and  uses  of  Lime. 

4.  Explain  the  phenomena  of  Alcoholic  Fermentation. 

Herbert  Giraud,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany. 
March  11M,  1858. 
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Third  and  Fourth  Year  Students. 
Medicine. 

1.  Give  the  conditions  of  system  under  which  active  and 
passive  Congestions  arise. 

2.  Describe  the  state  of  system  in  which  general  Dropsy  may 
be  produced  without  organic  disease. 

3.  Describe  what  you  mean  by  the  term  Intermittent  Fever. 
State  the  varieties,  and  how  they  are  distinguished.  Give  the 
symptoms  of  a  case  of  Quotidian  Intermittent  Fever  complicated 
with  Bronchitis,  and  its  prognosis. 

4.  Describe  the  course  of  Variola.     State  what  you  mean  by 

the  term  Modified  Small-pox,  and  how  it  differs  from  ordinary 

Variola  ;  and  state  the  modes  in  which  death  is  produced  in 

Variola,  and  at  what  period  of  the  disease  it  usually  takes  place 

in  fatal  cases. 

T.  M.  Lownds,  M.D., 

March  19M,  1858.  Officiating  Professor  of  Medicine. 


Third  Year  Students. 
Surgery. 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  processes  of  Ulceration  and 
Mortification  ?     Describe  the  local  signs  of  Gangrene. 

2.  What  are  the  peculiarities  of  Erysipelatous  inflammations  ? 
Describe  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  Cutaneous  Erysipelas. 

3.  Describe  the  process  of  Union  of  Fractured  Bones. 


Fourth  Year  Students. 

1.  Describe  the  diseases  of  the  Coats  of  Arteries,  and  state 
the  secondary  affections  which  occasionally  result. 

2.  What  are  the  symptoms  of  Strangulated  Hernia  ?     De- 
scribe generally  the  treatment  to  be  adopted. 

3.  Enumerate   the   various   operations   for  Evacuating  the 

Bladder  in  Retention  of  Urine,  and  state  the  cases  to  which  they 

are  respectively  applicable. 

G.  R.  Ballingall, 

March  19 th,  1858.  Professor  of  Surgery. 
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APPENDIX    S. 


Result  of  Examination  of  First  Year  Students. 
Session  1857-58. 


No. 

Names. 

Anato- 
my. 

Chemis- 
try. 

Practical 
Phar- 
macy. 

Total.* 

I 
2 
3 

Shantaram  Wittul 

Kaikusrao  Rustomjee  .... 

Burjorjee  Byramjee 

Framjee  Bomanjee   

Nusserwanjee  Jehangeeijee . 

8 
7 
7 
5 
6 

8 
8 

7 
7 
6 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

21 
20 
19 
17 
17 

*  The  highest  number  marks  the  greatest  merit.    Tea  has  been  taken  as 
the  standard  of  excellence  in  each  subject. 

Herbert  Giraud, 
Acting  Principal,  Grant  Medical  College. 
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APPENDIX  T. 


Abstract  of  Sums  paid  to  the  Students  of  the  Chant  Medical 
College,  on  account  of  the  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Book 
Fund,  for  the  Year  1856-57. 


Names. 


Amount. 


Bhikajee  Amroot 

Wamon  Wassoodave    . 

A.  P.  de  Andrade 

Jumnadas  Hurgovindas 
Rustomjee  Cowasjee. . . 
Eduljee  Nusserwanjee  . 
Bnrjorjee  Framjee  . . . 
Pestonjee  Bomanjee. . . 
Ramchundra  Narrayen 
Manockjee  Aderjee 

Huree  Vishnoo . 

Pestonjee  Muncherjee . , 
Jejeebhoy  Bazonjee  . . . 
Muncherjee  Byramjee* 

J.  N.  Mendonca 

Byramjee  Naorosjee 
Surfoodin  Sumsoodin  . 
Dossabhoy  Pestonjee  . 
Rustomjee  Hormusjee  . 
Dadabhoy  Jamasjee. . . 
Cowasjee  Mendozjee. . . 
Cowasjee  Hormusjee  . 
Furdoonjee  Byramjee  . 
Ambaram  Kavalram. . . 

10* 


Ra. 

15 

6 

6 

12 

11 

22 

19 

23 

12 

18 

11 

18 

21 

10 

12 

7 

10 

3 

3 

I 

5 

8 

18 

11 


a.    p. 
8     0 


12 

14 

4 

5 

4 

4 

9 

7 

8 

11 

13 

7 

12 
2 
6 
1 
0 
13 
12 
9 

10 

6 

12 


0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
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Names. 


Nusserwanjee  Dhunjeebhoy. . 

Dorabjee  Hormusjee    

Framjee  Shapoorjee 

P.  A.  de  Nazareth   

Abdool  Kurrim  LuckmoDjee 

Hurreechund  Gopal 

Nanabhoy  Eduljee 

Soonderrow  Bhaskerjee 

Pestonjee  Nowrojee 

Hormusjee  Pestonjee    


Aid  in  purchasing  the  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital 
Formula  to  the  Student  


Total. . , .  Rupees 


Amount. 


Rs.  a. 

12  4 

12  9 

13  12 
11  6 
11  13 
16  10 

14  4 
9  7 

11  5 

12  0 


P- 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


11     0     0 


430    5     3 


(Signed)    C.  Morehead, 
Principal,  Grant  Medical  College. 
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APPENDIX  U. 


Rules  regarding  Text-Boohs. 

1.  Students  are  to  provide  themselves  with  the  Text-Books 
fixed  for  the  different  Classes,  before  or  during  the  first  week  of 
the  Session. 

2.  Bills  for  books  purchased  by  Students  are  to  be  shown, 
with  the  books,  to  the  Professor  of  the  subject  to  which  the 
books  relate,  within  a  month  after  payment.  The  Professor 
will  affix  his  initials  to  the  bill,  and  no  bill  without  the  initials 
of  a  Professor  will  be  considered,  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  to 
have  a  claim  on  the  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Book  Fund. 

3.  The  income  of  the  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Book  Fund  will 
be  disbursed  exclusively  in  aid  of  the  purchase  of  the  fixed  Text- 
Books,  and  in  occasional  additions  to  the  Students'  collection  of 
books  of  reference. 

4.  Aid  from  the  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Fund  will  not  be 
granted  to  any  Student  unless  he  exhibits,  on  each  occasion  of 
application,  his  complete  series  of  the  Class  Books  on  the  sub- 
jects he  has  studied  and  is  studying. 

5.  The  bills  of  regular  booksellers  will  alone  be  acknow- 
ledged. 

List  of  Text-Books. 

The  following  are  the  Text-Books  in  use,  and  Students  in 
purchasing  them  should  be  careful  to  obtain  the  latest  editions: — 

Chemistry. 
Fownes*  Manual  of  Chemistry. 
Odling's  Practical  Chemistry. 
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Anatomy. 
Elements  of  Anatomy,  by  Jones  Quain,  M.D. 
Demonstrations  of  Anatomy,  by  George  Viner  Ellis. 

Physiology. 

Hand-Book  of  Physiology,  by  William  Senhouse  Kirkes, 
M.D. 

Materia  Medica. 
Christison's  Dispensatory. 

Botany. 
Balfour' 8  Outlines  of  Botany. 

Medicine. 
Watson's  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic. 
Pathological  Anatomy,  by  Jones  and  Sievking. 

Surgery. 
Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  by  Erich  sen. 
Jones'  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Guy's  Forensic  Medicine. 

Midwifery. 
Murphy's  Lectures  on  Midwifery. 
West  on  Diseases  of  Children. 

C.    MOREHEAD, 

Principal,  Grant  Medical  College. 
November,  1857. 
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APPENDIX  V. 


STUDENTS. 


Rules  regarding  Absence  from  Roll-calls. 

1.  Every  Student  not  present  at  a  Roll-call  will,  for  the  time, 
be  marked  "  absent." 

2.  Students  unable  to  attend  from  sickness  must  famish  a 
certificate  to  that  effect,  according  to  a  fixed  form,  signed,  in  the 
event  of  the  sickness  exceeding  two  days,  by  a  qualified  Medical 
Practitioner,  and  for  the  shorter  period  by  a  qualified  Medical 
Practitioner  or  the  father  or  guardian  of  the  Student.  Printed 
copies  of  the  certificate  will  be  supplied  by  the  College  Clerk. 

3.  Students  absenting  themselves  on  days  not  recognised  by 
the  College  as  holidays,  are  required  to  furnish  a  certificate, 
according  to  a  fixed  form,  that  the  absence  was  unavoidable, 
signed  by  some  person  of  acknowledged  respectability.  Printed 
copies  of  the  certificate  will  be  supplied  by  the  College  Clerk. 
Students  absent  under  this  rule  more  than  eight  days  in  the 
course  of  the  Session  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
Scholarships. 

4.  The  record  of  attendance  of  each  Student  will  be  made  at 
the  close  of  each  month. 

The  Rules  which  follow,  regarding  absence,  are  exclusive  of 
absence  on  recognised  holidays,  from  sickness  duly  certified,  and 
on  unavoidable  grounds. 

5.  Students  who  have  not  been  absent  at  more  than  five  Roll- 
calls  during  the  Session  are  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  having 
attended  "  very  regularly." 
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6.  Those  who  have  not  been  absent  at  more  than  15  Roll- 
calls  are  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  having  attended  "  regularly." 

7.  Those  who  have  been  absent  at  more  than  15,  bat  not 
more  than  25  Roll-calls,  shall  be  certified  as  having  attended 
"  not  regularly." 

8.  Those  absent  at  more  than  25  Roll-calls  shall  be  certified 
as  having  attended  "  irregularly." 

9.  Those  absent  at  more  than  40  Roll-calls  as  having  attend- 
ed "  very  irregularly." 

*    A  copy  of  the  certificate  of  attendance  thus  granted  annually 
to  each  student  will  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  College. 

G.  More  head, 
Principal,  Grant  Medical  College. 
Bombay,  June  1857. 
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APPENDIX    W. 


STUDENT  APPRENTICES. 
Rules  regarding  Absence  from  Roll-CalU. 

1.  Every  Student  Apprentice  not  present  at  a  Roll-call  will, 
for  the  time,  be  marked  "  absent.'' 

2.  The  Apothecary  of  the  J.  J-  Hospital  will  send  every 
morning,  at  10  a.  m.,  to  the  College  Clerk,  a  list  of  the  Student 
Apprentices  who  are  sick  in  quarters  ;  also,  at  other  periods  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  a  memorandum  of  the  names  of  those  who 
may  have  reported  themselves  sick  after  10  o'clock  ;  and  the 
hour  at  which  the  Report  was  made  will  be  entered  in  the 
memorandum.  The  plea  of  sickness  will  be  admitted  only  in 
respect  to  Student  Apprentices  reported  as  above. 

3.  The  only  Officers  authorised  to  grant  private  leave  of  absence 
from  the  College  Roll-calls,  are  the  Principal  of  the  College  and 
the  Surgeon  of  the  J.  J.  Hospital.  Printed  copies  of  the  "  Leave 
Ticket"  will  be  supplied  by  the  College  Clerk  ;  and  no  Student 
Apprentice  is  to  absent  himself  on  leave  till  he  has  obtained  the 
necessary  ticket,  duly  signed  by  one  of  the  authorised  Officers. 

4.  The  record  of  attendance  of  each  Student  Apprentice  will 
be  made  at  the  close  of  each  month,  and  "  absent"  entered 
opposite  to  each  name  so  recorded  in  the  Roll-calls  and  not 
accounted  for  by  Sick  Report  or  Private  Leave  Ticket. 

5.  Student  Apprentices  absent  without  leave  from  1,  2,  3, 
4  Roll-calls  in  the  month,  will  forfeit,  during  the  subsequent 
month,  money  compensation  for  rations  for  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  weeks  respectively. 

6.  Student  Apprentices  absent  without  leave  from  10  Roll- 
calls  in  the  course  of  the  Session  will  be  disqualified  for  compe- 
tition for  the  Burnes  and  McLennan  Medals  and  other  Prizes. 

C.   MOREHEAD, 

Principal,  Grant  Medical  College. 
Bombay,  October  1857. 
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APPENDIX  X. 


List  of  Books  purchased  on  account  of  Mr.  WMovghby9s 
Prize  for  Students'  Collection  of  Boohs  of  Reference. 

Copies. 

1 .    Todd  and  Bowman's  Physiological  Anatomy. 
1.     Pereira's  Materia  Medica. 

1 .  Miller's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

2.  Balfour's  Class-book  of  Botany. 

1.  Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

2.  Williams'  Principles  of  Medicine. 
2.  Morehead's  Clinical  Researches. 
2.  Budd,  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver. 
1.  Paget' s  Surgical  Pathology. 

1 .     Lionel  Beale's  work  on  the  Microscope. 

1 .  Taylor,  on  Poisons. 

2.  Bird,  on  Urinary  Deposits. 

Herbert  Giraud, 
Acting  Principal,  Grant  Medical  College. 
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APPENDIX   Y. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

From  C.  Morehead,  Esq.,  M.D. 

The  Cyclopaedia,  or  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 

Literature,  by  A.  Rees,  Esq.,  with  Plates.     45  vols. 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  by  S.  Johnson,  Esq.  2  vols. 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Physical  Dictionary.     2  vols. 
Treatise  of  the  Materia  Medica,  by  W.  Cullen,  M.D.     2  vols. 
Latin  Vocabulary. 
Description  and  Treatment  of  Cutaneous   Diseases;  Order  I. 

Papulous  Eruptions,  by  R.  William,  M.D. 
A  System  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  by  J.  Murray, 

M.D. 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  by  G.  Bird,  M.D. 
On  the  Use   and  Abuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  in  Health   and 

Disease,  by  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Esq. 
A  System  of  Phrenology,  by  G.  Combe,  Esq.     2  vols. 
A  Treatise  on  Fever,  by  S.  Smith,  Esq. 
A  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy ;  Translated  from  the  German 

of  J.  F.  Blumenbach,  by  W.  Lawrence,  Esq. 
Traits  de  l'lnflammation,  by  J.  Thomson,  Esq. 
Exposition  des  Principes  de  la  Nouvelle  Doctrine  MeMicale,  by  J. 

M.  Goupil,  Esq. 
Elemens  d' Hygiene,  by  E.  Tourlell,  Esq.     2  vols, 
Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  1' Homme,  by  P.  J.   G. 

Cabanis,  Esq.     2  vols. 
Traite*  d'Anatomie,  by  H.  Cloquet,  Esq.     2  vols. 
Celsus,  de  Medicina,  c.  N.  variorum. 
11* 
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Celsus,  de  Medicina,  Edinburgh. 

Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  M&licales.  15  vols. 

Dictionnaire  de  Medicine,  in  21  vols.,  but  13th  vol.  wanting. 

Traite*  d' Anatomie  Chirurgicale,  by  A.  S.  Velpeau.    2  vols. 

Maladies  de  la  Peau,  by  H.  £.  Sepedel,  Esq. 

Traite'  de  Geognosie,  by  J.  F.  d'Anbinson,  Esq. 

Elemens  d* Anatomie  Generate,  ou  Description  de  tons  les  Genres 

d'Organes  qui  composeut  le  Corps  Humain,  by  P.  A.  Beclard, 

Esq. 
Manuel  d'Ornithologie,  ou  Description  des  Genres  et  des  Princi- 

pales  Especes  d'Oiseaux,  by  R.  P.  Lesson,  Esq. 
Manuel  d'Entomologie,  ou  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Insects,  by 

Boilard,  Esq.     2  vols. 
Manuel  de  Mammalogie,  ou  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Mammiferes, 

by  R.  P.  Lesson,  Esq. 
Manuel  d* Astronomie,  ou  Traits  Elementaire  de  cette  Science,  by 

M.  Bailly,  Esq. 

From  Dr.  Beatty. 

Observations  on    the   Surgical  Pathology  of  the  Larynx  and 

Trachea,  by  W.  H.  Porter,  A.M. 
Clinical  Lectures  on  Venereal  Diseases,  by  Richard  Carmichael, 

M.R.I.A. 
Practical  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Aneurism  by  Compres- 
sion, by  J.  Tufnell,  M.R.I.A. 
A  Treatise  on  Fractures  in  the  Vicinity  of  Joints,  and  on  certain 

Forms  of  Accidental  and  Congenital  Dislocation,  by  R.  W. 

Smith,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A. 
Practical  Observations  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  and  on  the  Use  of 

Mercury,  by  A.  Colles,  M.D. 
On  Indigestion,  and  certain  Bilious  Disorders  often  conjoined 

with  it,  to  which  are  added  Short  Notes  on  Diet,  by  G.  C. 

Child,  M.D. 

From  Dr.  Dowries. 

Pathological  and  Surgical  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Joints,  by  B.  C.  Brodie,  F.R.S. 
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Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  by  H.  Earle,  F.R.S. 

Lectures  on  the  Blood,  and  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Surgical  Pathology  of  the  Vascular  System  of  the  Human 
Body,  by  J.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
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Herbert  Giraud, 
Acting  Principal,  Grant  Medical  College. 
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APPENDIX  Z. 


Contributions  to  the  Chant  Medical  College  Museum  for 
the  Session  1867-68. 

From  Dr.  Morehead. 

Specimen  of  diseased  intestine. 
Do.  do.         heart. 

From  Dr.* Leith. 
Specimen  of  gangrenous  liver. 

From  C.  C.  Mead,  Esq. 

Hydatid  cyst  from  peritoneum. 

From  Dr.  BallingalL 

Specimen  of  diseased  intestine. 

Do.  do.  do. 

Kidney,  with  calculus  and  cyst. 
Specimen  of  antero-posterior  curvature. 

From  J.  Kearney,  Esq, 

Aneurism  of  ascending  aorta. 

From  Burjorjee  Ardaseer,  Graduate  G.  M.  C. 

Very  large  tiger's  skull. 

Two  small       ditto. 

Frontal  bone  of  black  buck. 

Humerus  of  vulture,  showing  re-united  fracture. 
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Large  water-snake,  from  Sind,  preserved  in  spirits. 

Two  small  snakes,  in  spirits. 

A  preserved  lizard. 

A  preserved  taenia. 

Hypertrophied  scrotum,  in  spirits. 

Fatty  tumour,  in  spirits. 

Eye,  preserved  in  spirits. 

From  the  AuUtant  Jpothecary,  Shaik  Cauitn. 

A  portion  of  necrosed  bones. 

From  Br.  Lovmds. 

Diseased  heart. 

Portion  of  diaphragm,  separating  distinct  abscesses  in  liver  and 

lung. 
Cancer  of  liver. 
Specimen  of  diseased  lung. 

Do.        abnormal  origin  of  vertebral  artery. 

Do.        diseased  knee-joint. 

Do.        abscess  of  pancreas. 

T.  M.  Lownds,  M.D., 

Curator  of  Museum. 
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APPENDIX  AA. 


Proceedings  of  the  Grant  College  Medical  Society, 
during  the  Session  1857-58. 

Minutes  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Grant  College  Medical  Society, 
held  in  the  College  Library,  on  Saturday,  1 1th  July  1857,  at 
half-past  four  p.  m. 

Present. 

Dr.  R.  Haines Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  S.  A.  de  Carvalho..     Vice-President. 

Members. 

Dr.  H.  Giraud ;  Dr.  Rustomjee  Byramjee  ;  Mr.  P.  F.  Gomes  ; 
Mr.  J.  C.  Lisboa ;  Mr.  Muncherjee  Sorabjee  ;  Mr.  M.  A.  Mis- 
quita  ;  Mr.  Hormnsjee  Bazonjee ;  Mr.  Moreshwar  Junardhun  ; 
and  Mr.  Atmaram  Pandoorung,  the  Secretary. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  monthly  returns  from  the  J.  J.  Hospital  Male  and  Female 
Dispensaries  for  March,  April,  May,  and  June;  from  the 
Hyperga  Dispensary,  for  April ;  and  from  the  Bandora  and  the 
Meetheebaee  Hormusjee  Dispensaries,  for  April,  May,  and  June 
last,  were  laid  on  the  table ;  so  was  also  the  meteorological 
register  for  the  month  of  May  last,  taken  at  the  Khandalla 
Charitable  Dispensary,  and  forwarded  by  the  President  of  the 
Society  and  now  Acting  Superintending  Surgeon,  Dr.  C.  More- 
head,  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

With  reference  to  the  meteorological  registers  in  general,  Dr. 
Haines  tried  to  impress  upon  the  meeting  that  they  are  useful 
only  when  very  accurately  kept ;  and  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
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portance,  to  enable  one  to  take  minute  observations,  that  he  should 
accustom  himself  to  the  reading  of  the  meteorological  instru- 
ments correctly. 

It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Haines,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Gomes : — 

That  the  new  Graduates,  Messrs.  Cursetjee  Framjee,  Bazunjee 
Rustomjee,  and  Cowasjee  Nowrojee,  be  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  books  were  presented  to  the  Society: — The 
Annual  Report  of  the  Grant  Medical  College  for  the  year 
1856-57,  by  the  Acting  Principal  of  the  Grant  Medical  College ; 
and  Reports  on  Cholera  in  the  Meerut,  Rohilcund,  and  Ajmere 
Divisions  in  the  year  1856,  by  the  Medical  Board. 

Notes  on  three  surgical  cases,  viz.  1.  Penetrating  wound  of 
the  chest,  with  protrusion  of  lung ;  2.  Abortion,  followed  by 
tetanus  and  recovery ;  3.  Dislocation  between  the  4th  and  5th 
cervical  vertebrae,  terminated  in  death,  with  post-mortem  examin- 
ation, treated  in  the  Civil  Hospital,  Combaconum,  and  com- 
municated by  Mr.  P.  S.  Mooteswamy  Moodely,  of  Madras ;  were 
read. 

Mr.  Moreshwar  Junardhun  then  read  his  paper  on  observations 
on  cases  of  measles  that  came  under  his  treatment  during  the 
late  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Bombay.  Mr.  Moreshwar' a 
observations  seem  to  have  extended  from  January  to  May  last, 
during  which  period  he  treated  eighty-five  cases,  of  which  fifteen 
proved  fatal.  After  describing  minutely  the  symptoms  and 
the  treatment  pursued  generally,  he  gave  a  diary  of  five  of  these 
cases.  In  proposing  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr. 
Moreshwar,  Dr.  Haines  made  a  few  observations  on  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  favourable  or  otherwise  for  the  spread  of  epi- 
demics in  general.  On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
several  other  communications  were  left  unread,  and  the  meeting 
dissolved. 

(Signed)    S.  A.  db  Carvalho, 

Vice-President. 

Atmaram  Pandoorung, 

Secretary. 
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Minutes  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Grant  College  Medical  Society, 

held  in  the  College  Library,  on  Saturday,  8th  August  1857, 

at  half-past  four  p.  m. 

Present. 

Mr.  S.  A.  de  Carvalho Vice-President^  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  R.  Haines  Vice-President. 

Members. 

Dr.  H.  Giraud ;  Dr.  Rustomjee  Byramjee ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Lisboa ; 
Mr.  Bhawoo  Dajee ;  Mr.  Muncberjee  Sorabjee ;  Mr.  Ardaseer 
Jamsetjee ;  Mr.  Moreshwar  Junardhun ;  and  Mr.  Atmaram  Pan- 
doorung,  the  Secretary. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  following  books  were  presented  by  the  Medical  Board  for 
the  use  of  the  Society,  viz. : —  9 

1.  Report  of  the  Medical  Council  relative  to  the  Cholera 
Epidemic  of  1854. 

2.  Report  from  Dr.  Sutherland,  on  Epidemic  Cholera  in  the 
Metropolis  in  1854. 

3.  Report  on  the  Results  of  the  different  Methods  of  Treat- 
ment pursued  in  Epidemic  Cholera,  &c. 

4.  Report  on  the  Results  of  the  different  Methods  of  Treat- 
ment pursued  in  Epidemic  Cholera  in  the  Provinces  throughout 
England  and  Scotland  in  1854. 

5.  Report  of  the  Medical  Council  in  relation  to  the  Cholera 
Epidemic  of  1854. 

Messrs.  Cursetjee  Framjee,  Bazunjee  Rustomjee,  and  Cowas- 
jee  Nowrojee  were  then  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  monthly  returns  from  the  Bandora,  the  Meetheebaee 
Hormusjee,  and  the  Malligaum  Charitable  Dispensaries  for  July 
last,  were  read  and  laid  on  the  table.  An  interesting  account  of 
the  working  of  the  Kurrachee  Dispensary,  for  February,  March, 
April,  May,  and  June  lafet,  in  three  separate  papers,  by  Mr. 
Anunta  Chundroba ;  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  working  of  the 
Poona  Charitable  Dispensary,  for  April,  May,  and  June  last,  by 
Mr.  Balcrustna  Chintoba,  were  then  read. 
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A  minute  account  of  two  cases  of  ovarian  tumours  successfully 
treated  by  extirpation  at  the  Civil  Hospital,  Combaconum,  com- 
municated by  Mr.  P.  S.  Mooteswamy  Moodely,  of  Madras ;  and 
an  account  of  a  case  of  asphyxia  from  drowning,  successfully 
treated  by  artificial  respiration  by  the  same  gentleman,  were  read 
with  much  interest. 

Then  was  read  the  paper  of  the  day,  giving  an  account  of  a 
case  of  diabetes,  and  one  of  retention  of  the  placenta,  by  Mr. 
Shamrow  Narayen. 

After  according  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  Medical 
Board  for  the  present  of  books,  and  to  Mr.  Anunta  Chundroba, 
Mr.  Balcrustna  Chintoba,  Mr.  P.  S.  Mooteswamy  Moodely,  and 
Mr.  Shamrow  Narrayen,  for  their  interesting  communications, 
the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

(Signed)     R.  Haines, 
•  Vice-President. 

Atmaram  Pandoorung, 

Secretary. 


Minutes  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Grant  College  Medical  Society, 
held  in  the  College  Library,  on  Saturday,  1 2th  September 
1857,  at  half-past  four  p.  m. 

Present. 
Dr.  R.  Haines    Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Members. 

Dr.  H.  Giraud ;  Mr.  Bhawoo  Dajee ;  Mr.  Narayen  Dajee ; 
Mr.  Bajunjee  Rustomjee ;  Mr.  Cursetjee  Framjee ;  and  Mr.  At- 
maram Pandoorung,  the  Secretary.     Visitor,  Dr.  Lownds. 

The  monthly  returns  from  the  J.  J.  Hospital  Male  and  Female 
Dispensaries  for  July  and  August  last,  from  the  Bandora,  the 
Meetheebaee  Hormusjee,  and  the  Malligaum  Dispensaries  for 
August  last,  were  submitted,  and  a  short  account  of  the  working 
of  the  Poona  Charitable  Dispensary  for  July  and  August  last 
was  read. 
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A  fall  account  of  the  Kaira  Civil  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  and 
of  the  Jail  and  Police  Hospitals  for  the  months  of  April  and  May 
last,  communicated  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Barjorjee  Ardeseer, 
was  read  with  much  interest. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  information  had  been  received  from 
Mr.  Ruttonjee  Hormusjee,  from  Aden,  to  the  effect  that  the 
paper  which  it  was  his  turn  to  present  to  the  Society  at  this 
present  Meeting,  being  incomplete  when  the  last  mail  left  Aden, 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  next ;  the  subject  of  the  paper  being 
the  medico-topographical  account  of  Aden, 

3.  After  according  the  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Burjorjee  Arde- 
seer for  his  interesting  communications,  the  meeting  was  dis- 
solved. 

(Signed)    C.  More  head, 

President. 
Atmaram  Pandoorung, 
Secretary. 


Minutes  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Grant  College  Medical  Society,  held 

in  the  College  Library,  on  Saturday,  10th  October  1857,  at 

half-past  four  p.  m. 

Present. 

Dr.  C.  Morehead President. 

Dr.  R.  Haines ••  \  rr-     n     -*    + 

\r     o    a    j    n       iu  /  rtce-Prendents. 

Mr.  S.  A.  de  Carvalho    ....  J 

Member*: 

Dr.  Hi  Giraud;  Mr.  P.  F.  Gomes;  Mr.  J.  C.  Lisboa;  Mr. 
Narayen  Dajee ;  Mr.  Dossabhoy  Bazonjee  ;  Mr.  Hormusjee  Ba- 
conjee;  Mr.  Moreshwur  Junardhun;  Mr.  M.  A.  Misquita;  and 
Mr.  Atmaram  Pandoorung,  the  Secretary. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  monthly  returns  from  the  J.  J.  Hospital    Male  and 
Female  Dispensaries,  from  the  Bandora,  tbe  Meetheebaee  Hor- 
musjee, the  Fort  Gratuitous,  the  Malligaum,  the  Poona,  and  the 
Kurrachee  Dispensaries,  were  laid  on  the  table. 
13* 
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Mr.  Ruttonjee  Hormusjee,  in  a  letter,  expressed  himself  very 
sorry  for  having  been  unable  to  forward  his  paper,  but  promised 
to  do  so  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society . 

Mr.  M.  A.  Misquita  read  his  paper  on  the  prevalence  of  fever 
in  Salsette,  as  observed  at  the  Bandora  Charitable  Dispensary. 
The  period  of  his  remarks  extended  five  years  and  a  half,  from 
just  the  commencement  of  the  Dispensary  to  the  middle  of  the 
current  year  ;  during  which  4,98 1  cases  of  fever,  a  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  total  admission,  were  under  treatment, 
under  three  classes, — intermittent,  remittent,  and  eruptive,  with 
their  respective  numbers  of  4,527,  368,  and  6.  He  remarked, 
the  quotidian  form,  the  most  prevalent,  next  the  tertian,  and 
least  the  quartan,  and  found  persons  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
years  of  age  to  be  most  liable  to  both  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers.  The  complications  he  observed  of  the  former  were 
bronchitis,  catarrh,  diarrhoea,  dropsical  affections,  enlarged 
spleen,  dysentery,  hepatitis,  jaundice,  asthma,  gastric  irritation, 
and  rheumatism,  noted  in  the  order  of  their  frequency  ;  and  of 
the  latter,  bronchitis,  typhoid  symptoms,  hepatitis,  diarrhoea, 
gastric  irritation,  pneumonia,  jaundice,  dysentery,  and  pleuritis. 
The  causes  of  both  he  believed  to  be  the  drying  up,  after  the  fall 
of  rain,  of  stagnant  pools  of  water,  of  submerged  jungly  and  un- 
cultivated tracts  of  land,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
absorbs  moisture,  and  from  which  evaporations  can  take  place  but 
slowly.  He  refutes  the  idea  of  salt  marshes  being  the  cause  of 
fevers,  which  prevail  least  in  villages  within  or  bordering  on  these 
marshes.  He  remarked  the  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  to 
prevail  most  in  November  and  least  in  July,  commencing  to 
increase  soon  after  the  rains  in  August  in  almost  a  regular 
gradation  to  November,  and  to  decrease  also  almost  gradually 
from  December  to  July.  As  regards  treatment,  he  believed 
quinine  to  be  most  successful,  next  arsenic,  then  cinchona,  and 
last  chyrreta.  The  paucity  of  cases  of  eruptive  fever,  of  which 
only  six  had  been  under  treatment,  he  attributed  to  strong  preju- 
dice on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  such  cases  being  brought 
under  medical  treatment,  and  not  to  any  want  of  prevalence  of 
eruptive  diseases  in  Salsette. 
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Mr.  Misquita  also  read  an  account  of  "  two  cases  of  worms  in 
the  hose,"  and  remarked  they  were  the  only  cases  he  had  seen  in 
all  his  practice  ;  and  concluded  by  reading  an  account  of  similar 
cases  given  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Indian  Annals  of  Medical 
Science,  by  Sub-Assistant  Surgeon  Taruck  Chunder  of  Allyghur. 

A  short  discussion  then  ensued ;  and  Mr.  Misquita  was 
requested  to  extend  his  observations  in  a  future  communication 
on  the  question  that  arose,  viz.  whether  the  maggots  were  pro- 
duced in  discharges  of  foul  ulcers  within  the  nose,  or  were  inde- 
pendent of  any  ulceration  whatsoever. 

Then  were  read  notes  on  a  case  of  cancerous  breast,  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Burjorjee  Ardeseer.  The  diseased  breast  was  suc- 
cessfully extirpated  by  him.  He  felt  the  want  of  the  microscope 
in  making  correct  diagnoses,  and  made  a  suggestion  that,  being  as 
necessary  as  the  stethoscope  or  the  probe  for  the  diagnosis  of 
diseases,  it  may  be  added  to  the  instruments  of  every  dispensary 
or  medical  establishment. 

Mr.  BhawooDajee  being  absent,  no  paper  "on  the  native  remedies 
used  in  the  treatment  of  poisoning  by  venomous  serpents"  was  read. 

After  voting  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Messrs.  Mis- 
quita and  Burjorjee  Ardeseer,  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 
(Signed)     C.  Morehead, 

President. 

Atmaram  Pandoorung, 

Secretary. 


Minutes  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Grant  College  Medical  Society, 
held  in  the  College  Library,  on  Saturday,  14th  November 
1857,  at  half-past  four  p.  m. 

Present. 

Dr.  C.  Morehead President. 

Members. 
Dr.  H.  Giraud ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Lisboa ;  Mr.  Bhawoo  Dajee ;  Mr. 
Sudashew  Hemraj ;  and  Mr.  Atmaram  Pandoorung,  the  Secretary. 
The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
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The  monthly  returns  from  the  J.  J.  Hospital  Male  and  Female 
Dispensaries,  from  the  Bandora,  the  Meetheehaee  Hormusjee,  the 
Fort  Gratuitous,  the  Malligaum  and  the  Poona  Charitable  Dis- 
pensaries, were  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Bhawoo  Dajee  then  read  his  paper,  "on  the  native 
remedies  used  in  the  treatment  of  poisoning  by  venomous  ser- 
pents." He  stated,  opportunities  for  the  study  of  serpents  and 
the  action  of  their  poison  are  great  in  this  country,  the  mor- 
tality from  snake-bites  being  in  Sind  and  Rutnagherry  about  50O 
a  year;  that  therefore  the  remedies  employed  by  the  natives 
demand  a  fair  trial  before  rejecting  them.  He  is  aware  that 
several  of  the  believed  specifics  owe  their  reputation  to  want  of 
knowledge  to  discriminate  between  the  poisonous  and  the  harm- 
less serpents,  as  well  as  of  certain  seasons  and  circumstances  of 
the  bites,  whenever  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents  are  not  fatal. 
He  mentioned  a  variety  of  poisonous  serpents  of  this  country, 
and  described  symptoms  as  bearing  two  distinct  periods  of  excite- 
ment and  depression.  The  plants  that  have  acquired  greatest 
reputation  belong,  according  to  him,  to  the  families  of  asclepea- 
dere  and  aristolochese,  and  are  chiefly  ophioxylon  serpentinum, 
(nagul  coocUi) ;  calotropis  gigantea  (rooi)  ;  plumerea  acuminata 
(pandhara  chapa) ;  aristolochia  Indica ;  arum  colocasia ;  tenho- 
santhus  palmata,  and  sapindus  emargxnatus.  They  act  by  pro- 
ducing vomiting  and  purging ;  and  when  they  do  so,  cases  are 
believed  to  be  safe  :  otherwise  hopeless.  He  stated,  the  native* 
are  aware  of  the  use  of  a  tight  ligature  above  the  seat  of  the  bite, 
and  of  removing  blood  from  it  by  incisions  and  cupping :  and 
concluded  by  saying  that  the  medicinal  plants  mentioned  above 
should  be  employed  during  the  stage  of  excitement,  and  ammonia 
and  other  stimulants  during  depression.  As  the  hour  drew  nigh, 
no  other  business  was  conducted  ;  but,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  being 
given  to  Mr.  Bhawoo  Dajee  for  his  interesting  communication, 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Saturday,  the  12th  December  1857. 
(Signed)     C.  Morkhead, 

President. 
Atmaram  Pandoorung, 
Secretary. 
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Minutes  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Grant  College  Medical  Society, 
held  in  the  College  Library,  on  Saturday,  12th  December  1857, 
at  half-past  four  o'clock  p.  h. 

Present. 

Dr.  C.  Morehead President. 

Mr.  S.  A.  de  Carvalho    Vice-President. 

Members. 
.    Mr.  J.  C.  Lisboa ;  Mr.  P.  F.  Gomes  ;  Mr.  Muncherjee  Sorab- 
jee ;  Mr.  M.  A.  Misquita ;  Mr.   Moreshwur   Junardhun ;  Mr. 
Cursetjee  Framjee  ;  and  Mr.  Atmaram  Pandoorung,  the  Secre- 
tary. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  con6rmed. 

The  monthly  return  from  the  J.  J.  Hospital  Male  and  Female 
Dispensaries ;  from  the  Bandora,  the  Meetheebaee  Hormusjee, 
and  the  Malligaum  Charitable  Dispensaries  for  November  last, 
were  laid  on  the  table ;  and  an  account  of  the  working  of  the 
Kurrachee  Charitable  Dispensary  for  October  last  was  read. 

The  following  books  were  presented  to  the  Society  by  the 
Director  General,  viz. : — 

Hyderabad  Medical  Journal,  vol.  v.     2  copies, 
ditto  ditto,  vol.  vi.     2  copies. 

Dr.  Jeanaieret,  on  Epidemic  Cholera,  Diarrhoea,  and  Dysentery. 

Mr.  Rustomjee  Merwanjee's  paper,  "on  the  medical  topo- 
graphy of  Panwell,  and  the  half-yearly  report  of  the  Panwell 
Charitable  Dispensary/*  was  read.  After  mentioning  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  Panwell,  Mr.  Rustomjee  described  its  situation, 
commercial  importance,  construction  of  its  roads,  footpaths,  and 
houses ;  its  drainage  and  water-supply ;  then  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  salt  works,  its  commerce,  and  occupation  of  its 
inhabitants;  and  concluded  by  suggesting  to  improve  the 
salubrity  of  the  town,  by  watering  the  roads  and  by  increase  of 
plantations. 

The  half-yearly  report  extends  to  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  year,  during  which  there  were  treated  1,422  as  out- 
patients, and  32  aa  in-patients,  with  average  daily  attendance 
varying  from  23  to  44.    After  a  short  account  of  different  classes 
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of  diseases,  the  paper  concluded  by  a  list  of  surgical  operations, 
meteorological  tables,  return  of  ten  children  vaccinated,  table  of 
admissions,  and  return  of  diseases.  As  there  was  no  time  left  to 
proceed  with  the  rest  of  the  business,  the  meeting  was  proposed 
by  the  President  to  stand  adjourned  till  Saturday  next,  19th 
instant ;  and  the  proposition  was  accordingly  duly  carried. 
(Signed)     C.  Morehead, 

President. 
Atmaram  Pandoorung, 

Secretary. 


Minutes  of  an  adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Grant  College  Medical 
Society,  held  in  the  College  Library,  on  Saturday,  1 9th  Decem- 
ber 1857,  at  half-past  four  p.  m. 

Present. 

Dr.  C.  Morehead President. 

Mr.  S.  A.  de  Carvalho Vice-President. 

Members. 

Dr.  H.  Giraud ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Lisboa ;  Mr.  P.  F.  Gomes ;  Mr. 
M.  A.  Misquita;  Mr.  Moreshwar  Junardhun ;  Mr.  Cursetjee 
Framjee ;  and  Mr.  Atmaram  Pandoorung,  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Ruttonjee  Hormusjee's  paper  on  "  medico-topographical 
account  of  Aden,"  in  two  parts,  was  read.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  plan  of  Aden.  The  first  part,  after  a  description  of  the 
situation,  the  ranges  of  hills,  and  the  divisions  of  Aden,  viz.  the 
town,  the  isthmus,  the  Malla  Bunder,  and  the  Steamer  Point, 
with  a  minute  account  of  the  barracks,  lines,  and  hospitals  for 
European  and  Native  soldiers,  officers'  bungalows,  quarters  of 
Political  Residents,  merchants  and  other  inhabitants,  the  civil 
and  military  bazars,  the  arsenal,  the  jail,  the  bigary  lines,  the 
Sanitarium  for  military  and  naval  officers,  &p .  contained  therein ; 
gave  an  account  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Arabs,  Somalis,  Jews, 
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&c,  and  after  alluding  to  the  soil,  the  food,  and  vegetables 
obtained,  the  supply  of  water,  sweet  and  brackish,  it  concluded 
by  an  account  of  the  hot  and  cold  as  the  only  seasons  observed, 
the  prevailing  winds,  and  the  commerce  of  Aden. 

The  second  part  was  strictly  medical.  It  contained  an  account 
of  the  prevailing  diseases  observed  by  him  during  two  and  a  half 
years,  ending  in  September  1857;  viz.  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  rheumatic 
affections,  and  scurvy.  The  subject  of  Aden,  or  Yeman,  ulcer 
was  then  fully  discussed.  His  views  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the 
typhoid  remittent  fever  prevailing  epidemically  during  the  period 
of  observation,  have  been  already  before  the  Society  ;  and  after 
discussing  tbe  question  of  amputation  for  Aden  ulcer,  and  the 
subject  of  transmission  of  those  affected  with  it,  he  made  an 
allusion  to  the  climate  of  Aden,  in  no  way  peculiarly  unhealthy 
or  favourable  to  the  production  of  ulcer ;  and  then  concluded  by 
giving  a  suggestion  for  the  supply  of  sweet  water  and  cultivation 
of  vegetables,  and  by  tables  of  sick  and  unfit  sent  to  India,  and 
of  diseases  observed  by  him  at  the  Military  Native  General  Hos- 
pital during  two  and  a  half  years  above  mentioned. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  being  accorded  to  Mr.  Ruttonjee  Hor- 
musjee  for  his  interesting  communication,  the  meeting  was 
dissolved. 

(Signed)     C.  Morehead, 

President. 
Atmaram  Pandoorung, 

Secretary. 


Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Grant  College  Medical 
Society,  held  in  the  College  Library,  on  Saturday,  1 6th  January 
1858,  at  half-past  four  p.  m. 

Present. 

» 

Dr.  C.  Morehead President. 

Mr.  S.  A.  de  Carvalho Vice-President 
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Members. 

Dr.  H.  Giraud  ;  Dr.  G.  R.  Ballingall ;  Mr.  R.  D.  Peele ;  Mr. 
J.  C.  Lisboa;  Mr.  Bhawoo  Dajee ;  Mr.  P.  F.  Gomes;  Mr. 
Narayen  Dajee;  Mr.  Shamrow  Narayen;  Mr.  Dossabhoy 
Bazonjee ;  Mr.  M.  A.  Misquita  ;  Mr.  Balcristna  Succaram, 
and  Mr.  Atmaram  Pandoorung,  the  Secretary.  Dr.  Lownds, 
visitor. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  monthly  returns  from  the  J.  J.  Hospital  Male  and 
Female  Dispensaries,  and  from  the  Meetheebaee  Hormusjee 
Charitable  Dispensary  for  December,  and  from  the  Fort 
Gratuitous  Dispensary  for  November  last,  were  laid  on  the 
table. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Dossa- 
bhoy Bazonjee,  that  Dr.  Lownds  and  Dr.  Birdwood  be  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

A  retrospective  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Morehead.  It 
contained  a  substantial  account  of  the  view  he  took  of  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  year  just  ended ;  the 
attendance  of  the  members ;  the  number  and  character  of  the 
Dispensary  returns ;  the  nature,  &c.  of  the  papers  read  or  com- 
municated ;  the  transactions  of  the  book  club  ;  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  Vaccination  Committee ;  the  Society's  Library,  &c. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  Dr.  Morehead  for 
his  most  valuable  address. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Bhawoo  Dajee,  seconded  by  Mr.  Carvalho, 
and  carried : — 

"  That,  in  order  that  Dr.  Morehead's  views  might  be  more 
generally  known,  the  address  be  printed  and  circulated  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Society." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  accorded,  after  being  proposed  by 
Dr.  Giraud  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Ballingall,  to  the  Secretary, 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  transacted  the  business  of  the 
Society. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  was  then 
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submitted,  after  which  the  election  of  new  office-bearers  for  the 
ensuing  year  took  place. 

It  was  as  follows  :— 

Dr.  O.  R.  Ballingall President. 

Dr.  H.  Giraud 1  «..     „     . ,    . 

~,     _t          ^  .  >  Vice-Presidents. 

Mr.  Bhawoo  Dajee J 

Committee  of  Management. 

Messrs.  S.  A.  de  Carvalho,  J.  G.  Lisboa,  and  Narayen  Dajee ; 
and  Mr.  Atmaram  Pandoorung,  Secretary. 

(Signed)    6.  R.  Ballingall, 

President. 

Atmaram  Pandoorung, 
Secretary. 


Minutes  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Grant  College  Medical  Society,  held 
in  the  College  Library,  on  Saturday,  13th  February  1858,  at 
half-past  four  p.  m. 

Present. 

Dr.  6.  R.  Ballingall    Preeident. 

Members* 

Mr.  J.  C.  Lisboa;  Mr.  M.  A.  Musquita;  Mr.  Cursetjee  Fram- 
jee ;  Mr.  Moreshwur  Junardhun  ;  Mr.  Shamrow  Narayen ;  Mr. 
3.  A.  de  Carvalho  ;  Mr.  Muncherjee  Sorabjee ;  and  Mr.  Atma- 
ram Pandoorung,  the  Secretary. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  monthly  returns  from  the  Fort  Gratuitous  and  Bandora 
Dispensaries  for  December  and  January  last,  and  from  the  Mee- 
theebaee  Hormusjee  and  the  Poona  Charitable  Dispensaries  for 
January  last,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Lownds  and  Dr.  Birdwood  were  then  duly  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 
14* 
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The  Secretary  then  read  an  account  of  "  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever,  in  which  the  application  of  blister  to  the  nachae  was  fol- 
lowed by  mortification  of  the  genital  organs ;"  and  of  "  a  case  of 
pleuritis  commencing  with  somewhat  obscure  symptoms."  The 
points  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  cases  submitted  for  con- 
sideration were,  whether,  in  the  first  case,  the  mortification  was 
the  effect  of  the  poisonous  quality  of  cantharides  introduced 
into  the  system  through  the  application  of  the  blister,  or  was  in 
consequence  of  the  fever  poison  working  upon  a  constitution 
already  predisposed  to  it ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  inflammation 
was  believed  to  be  specific,  and  malaria  formed  the  most  import- 
ant part,  by  influencing  not  so  much  the  vascular  as  the  nervous 
element  of  the  disease.  After  a  short  discussion,  and  after  a 
vote  of  thanks  being  accorded  to  the  Secretary,  the  meeting  was 
dissolved. 

(Signed)     G.  R.  Ballingall, 

President. 
Atmaram  Pandoorung, 

Secretary. 


Minutes  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Grant  College  Medical  Society,  held 
in  the  College  Library  on  Saturday,  13th  March  1858,  at  half- 
past  four  p.  m. 

Present. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Ballingall President. 

Members. 

Dr.  Birdwood;  Mr.  J.  C.  Lisboa ;  Mr.  M.  A.  Musquita; 
Mr.  S.  A.  de  Carvalho  ;  Mr.  Cursetjee  Framjee  ;  Mr.  Moresh- 
wur  Junardhun ;  Mr.  Shamrow  Narayen ;  and  Mr.  Atmaram 
Pandoorung,  the  Secretary. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
The  monthly  returns  from  the  J.  J.  Hospital  Male  and  Fe- 
male Dispensaries  for  January  and  February ;  from  the  Bandora 
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and  the  Meetheebaee  Hormusjee    Charitable  Dispensaries  for 
February  last,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Lisboa  read  a  paper,  in  three  parts.  Part  first  contained 
an  account  of  three  cases  of  lithotomy ;  they  were  Parsees  of  55, 
3),  and  7  J  years  of  age.  The  operation  was  successful  in  all, 
requiring  24  days  in  the  first  two,  and  34  days  in  the  last.  In  the 
first  case  the  presence  of  haemorrhoids  with  prolapsus  ani  obscured 
the  diagnosis,  and  the  importance  of  the  sound  with  a  short 
curve  in  detecting  a  calculus  when  small,  and  when  there  is  an 
enlarged  prostate,  was  distinctly  pointed  out.  In  the  last  case 
there  was  little  haemorrhage  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  operation, 
following  the  passage  of  urine  for  the  first  time  through  the 
urethra.  The  second  part  contained  an  account  of  a  small 
calculus  situated  at  first  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  thereby 
simulating  symptoms  of  the  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  then 
lodged  at  the  urethral  ori6ce,  from  which  it  was  removed  by 
slightly  slitting  it  open.  Part  third  contained  two  cases  of 
fever,  with  stricture  of  the  urethra.  The  fever  was  distinctly  in- 
termittent  in  type,  coming  on  at  first  at  regular  intervals,  and 
afterwards  became  irregular  in  both.  Every  mode  of  treatment 
failed  in  both,  until  the  dilatation  of  the  stricture  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  quinine  internally,  tried  at  the  same  time.  The 
fever  in  one  was  of  seven  years'  standing,  and  in  the  other  three 
months'.  The  symptoms  of  stricture  preceded  the  fever  in  both. 
After  a  short  discussion  as  regards  the  character  of  the  fever, 
and  after  a  vote  of  thanks  being  accorded  to  Mr.  Lisboa  for  his 
interesting  communication,  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

(Signed)    Bhawoo  Dajee, 

Vice-President  in  the  Chair. 

ATM  ARAM   PANDOORUNG, 

Secretary. 
(True  copy) 

Atmaram  Pandoorung, 
Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  BB. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ANDERSON,  CARNAC,  FARISH,  AND 
REID  SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS;  THE  OBSTETRIC 
INSTITUTION  FUND;  SIR  JAMSETJEE  JEJEE- 
BHOY  MEDICAL  BOOK  FUND  ;  SIR  JAMSETJEE 
JEJEEBHOT  MEDICAL  PRIZE  FUND;  McLENNAN 
SCHOLARSHIP  FUND;  SIR  JAMSETJEE  JEJEE- 
BHOT  GOLD  MEDAL  FUND;  AND  HEMABHOT 
TUKUTCHUND  MEDAL  FUND. 
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APPENDIX  [HJ. 


NOTIFICATION  RELATIVE  TO  RULES  FOR 
GRANTS-IN-AID. 


Pending  the  promulgation  of  permanent  rules  for  the  general  regu- 
lation of  grants  in  aid  of  education,  the  following  provisional  rules, 
approved  of  by  the  Government  of  India,  will  be  followed  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency :  — 

1 .  The  Local  Government,  at  its  discretion,  and  upon  such  con- 
ditions as  may  seem  fit  in  each  case  (reference  being  had  to  the 
requirements  of  each  district  as  compared  with  others,  and  to  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  Government),  will  grant  aid,  in  money, 
books,  or  otherwise,  to  any  school  in  which  a  good  secular  education 
is  given,  through  the  medium  either  of  English  or  the  vernacular 
tongue,  to  males  or  females,  or  both,  and  which  is  under  adequate 
local  management. 

2.  In  respect  of  any  such  school  for  which  application  for  aid  is 
made,  full  information  must  be  supplied  on  the  following  points  : — 

1*1.  The  pecuniary  resources,  permanent  and  temporary,  on 
which  the  school  depends  for  support. 

2nd.     The  average  annual  expenditure  on  the  school. 

3rd.  The  average  number  of  pupils  instructed,  the  ages  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  average  duration  of  their  attendance  at  the 
school. 

4th.  The  persons  responsible  for  the  management  and  perma- 
nence of  the  school,  and  the  time  for  which  they  will  continue 
to  be  responsible. 

hth.     The  nature  and  course  of  instruction  imparted. 
16  * 
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6th.     The  number,  names,  and  salaries  of  masters  and  mistresses, 

and  subjects  taught  by  each. 
1th.     The  books  in  use  in  the  several  classes  of  the  school. 
8th.     The  nature  and  amount  of  aid  sought,  and  the  purpose  to 

which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

3.  Any  school  to  which  aid  may  be  given  shall  be  at  all  times 
open  to  inspection  and  examination,  together  with  all  its  current 
accounts  and  lists  of  establishment  and  scholars,  by  any  officer 
appointed  by  the  local  Government  for  the  purpose.  Such  inspection 
and  examination  shall  have  no  reference  to  religious  instruction,  but 
only  to  secular  education. 

4.  The  Government  will  not,  in  any  manner,  interfere  with  the 
actual  management  of  a  school  thus  aided,  but  will  seek,  upon  the 
frequent  reports  of  its  inspectors,  to  judge  from  results  whether  a 
good  secular  education  is  practically  imparted  or  not ;  and  it  will 
withdraw  its  aid  from  any  school  which  may  be  for  any  considerable 
period  unfavourably  reported  upon  in  this  respect. 

5.  In  giving  grants-in-aid,  the  Government  will  observe  the  fol- 
lowing general  principles  : — Grants-in-aid  will  be  given  to  those 
schools  only  (with  the  exception  of  normal  schools  and  female  schools) 
at  which  some  fee,  however  small,  is  required  from  the  scholars  ;  and, 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  they  will  be  appropriated  to  specific 
objects,  according  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  each  school  and  district. 

6.  No  grant  will,  in  any  case,  exceed  in  amount  the  sum  expended 
on  the  institution  from  private  Bources,  and  the  Government  will 
always  endeavour  so  to  give  its  aid,  that  the  effect  shall  not  be  the 
substitution  of  public  for  private  expenditure,  but  the  increase  and 
improvement  of  education. 

7.  It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  grants-in-aid  will  be 
awarded  only  on  the  principle  of  perfect  religious  neutrality,  and 
that  no  preference  will  be  given  to  any  school  •  on  the  ground  that 
any  particular  religious  doctrines  are  taught  or  not  taught  therein. 

By  order  of  the  Bight  Honorable  the  Governor  in  Council. 
(Signed)         W.  Hart, 

Secretary  to  Government. 
Bombay  Castle,  Itk  July  1858. 
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APPENDIX    [I]. 


EXTRACT  REPORT  BY  Dr.  HAINES,  ACTING  EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSPECTOR,  PRESIDENCY  DIVISION,  FOR 
THE  OFFICIAL  YEAR  1857-58. 

(Dated  27th  September  1858.) 


5.  The  suspension,  by  the  Government  of  India,  in  November 
1856,  of  all  further  grants-in-aid  has,  of  course,  put  a  complete 
check  to  the  establishment  of  new  schools,  except  of  some  few, 
regarding  which  engagements  had  been  made  with  the  people  or 
individuals  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  order  alluded  to.  Several 
applications,  however,  have  been  received  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  on  the  partially  self-supporting  system,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  could  not  be  entertained ;  and  should  this  restriction 
upon  the  educational  proceedings  be  removed,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  a  considerable  increase  might  be  made  to  the  number  of  this 
class  of  schools.* 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  experience  has 
not  shown  that  in  schools  established  on  this  system  much  perma- 
nence can  be  generally  looked  for ;  after  a  short  period  of  regular 
payment,  it  too  often  happens  that  the  subscriptions  begin  to  fall 
into  arrears,  the  master  remains  unpaid  for  several  months,  and  it 
finally  becomes  necessary  to  close  the  school.  If  such  a  school  is 
kept  in  existence,  it  is  only  by  various  make-shift  expedients,  which 

*  The  restriction  has  been  latel v  removed. 
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are  far  from  satisfactory  ;  the  fees  are  raised,  or  a  master  is  obtained 
on  a  lower  salary,  or,  perhaps,  some  one  public-spirited  townsman 
comes  forward,  and,  to  the  shame  of  his  fellow-townsfolk,  takes 
the  whole  burden  of  the  popular  contributions  on  himself. 

8.  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  bringing  to  your  notice,  as  npon 
former  occasions,  the  energetic  way  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Shiposhee,  in  the  Rutnagherry  Talooka,  have  aided  the  educational 
efforts  of  Government.  Their  subscriptions  are  paid  with  punc- 
tuality. The  school  is  frequently  visited,  and  care  taken  to  provide  it 
with  all  necessary  books  and  apparatus ;  it  is  well  attended  and 
flourishing. 

9.  The  deputy  inspector  of  Rutnagherry  mentions  the  names  of 
the  following  gentlemen  as  having  assisted  him  in  promoting  the 
extension  of  education  : — 

1 .  Mr.  Narayen  Abajee,  -\ 

2.  Mr.  Crishnarow  Sajo  Dhond,  >Mamlutdar8. 

3.  Mr.  Vittul  Sudashio  Bhiday,  J 

4.  Mr.  Balajee  Purshram  Lotleekur,      \ 

5.  Mr.  Abdool  Ryhim  Potrick,  \  Mahalkurrees. 

6.  Mr.  Vishnoo  Narayen  Chowghulay,  j 

10.  Favourable  notice  must  also  be  accorded  to  Bujajee  Govind 
Kurmurkur,  Sheristadar  to  the  second  assistant  collector  of  Tanna, 
who,  when  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  village  of  Puluspeh,  near 
Panwell,  refused  to  provide  a  school-house  or  to  pay  up  their  sub- 
scriptions, gave  up  his  own  house  for  the  school,  and  undertook  to 
make  good  any  deficiencies  in  the  payment  of  subscriptions. 

1 1 .  The  deputy  inspector,  Tanna  Collectorate,  speaks  favourably 
of  the  assistance  rendered  him  by  the  following  gentlemen  : — 

1.  Mr.  Rowjee  Narayen  Datar,  1  _  ,     ,     _ 

2.  Mr.  Kesheo  Juggonath,         $  Mamlutdars. 

3.  Mr.  Luximon  Rughunath,    ) 

4.  Mr.  Bulwuntrow  Abajee,      $  Mahalkurrees. 

Mr.  Hunter,  the  second  assistant  collector  of  Tanna,  has  always 
manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  within  his 
charge,  and  has  assisted  by  a  pecuniary  grant  for  building  the 
school-house  at  Malum. ' 

12.  English  Schools.— The  distribution  of  the  English  schools  at 
the  Presidency  has  undergone  some  modification  by  the  opening  of 
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i  the  two  aided  schools  founded  by  Juggonnath  Sunkerset  and  Gokui- 

dass  Tejpal,  Esquires.  These  schools  have  both  been  established  on  a 
i  similar  system  to  that  of  the  partially  self-supporting  schools,  the 

founders  contributing  half  the  salary  of  the  master,  and  providing 
i  the  school-house  and  furniture,  while  Government  pays  the  other 

i  half  of  the  salary.     In  the  case  of  the  Gokuldass  Tejpal  school,  a 

i  character  of  greater  permanence  is  given  to  it  by  the  deposit  by  that 

[  gentleman  in  the  Government  Treasury  of  Us.   12,000,  the  interest 

r  of  which  provides  for  a  large  proportion  of  his  monthly  contribu- 

i  tion.     The  Juggonnath  Sunkerset  school  is  placed  in  Girgaum,  and 

is  appropriated  to  the  instruction  of  the  Murathee-speaking  boys  ; 
i  it  was  opened  in  June   1857.     The  Gokuldass  Tejpal  school  is  in 

i  Gunneshwaddee,  in  the  centre  of  the  native  town,  for  Guzerathee- 

speaking  boys  ;  it  was  opened  in  February  1858. 

14.  Elpkinstone  Institution. — The  low  rate  of  fee  in  the  new 
schools  (one  rupee  and  eight  annas)  has,  for  the  present,  operated 
prejudicially  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  Central  School  of  the 
Elphinstone  Institution.  I  am  in  hopes,  however,  that  by  bringing 
English  education  within  the  reach  of  a  wider  circle  of  students,  they 
will  both  eventually  prove  valuable  feeders  to  the  upper  classes  of 
the  Central  schools.   The  Fort  Branch  school,  however,  has  prospered, 

i  and  the  number  of  students  has  been  fully  as  many  as  the  house  it 

\  occupies  could  accommodate. 

15.  The  only  two  English  Zillah  schools  in  this  division,  viz.  at 
Tanna  and  Rutnagherry,  have  been  examined.     The  school  at  Tanna 

i  has  not  been  so  successful  as  could  be  wished.     Although  the  town 

is  large  and  wealthy,  there  appears  to  be  no  great  desire  for  English 

i  education ;  there  is  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  number  of  pupils, 

which,  although  it  reached  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  two  years  ago, 
has  now  sunk  to  eighty  or  ninety.  The  progress  of  the  pupils,  as 
exhibited  at  the  last  examination,  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
first  class  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  English  and  geography,  but  in 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  as  well  as  in  history,  it  made  but  a 
poor  appearance.  The  lower  classes  passed  even  a  less  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  several  branches  of  study.  In  the  vernacular,  the 
errors  in  grammar  and  orthography  were'numerous,  and  the  power  of 
composition,  whether  in  this  or  in  English,  was  of  the  most  limited 
description. 

1 6.  The  relation  of  Government  to  this  school  differs  from  that 
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in  most  other  instances.  When,  in  1851,  the  school  was  re-opened 
by  the  late  Board  of  Education,  the  inhabitants  engaged  to  provide 
for  the  schoolmaster  a  salary  of  Rs.  50,  not  by  subscription,  but  out 
of  the  fee  collections.  Subsequently  the  Board  sanctioned  a  grant  of 
Rs.  50,  thereby  doubling  the  master's  salary.  The  school  was  thus 
placed  very  nearly  in  the  position  of  an  "aided"  school,  as  the  term 
is  at  present  understood,  but  the  educational  department  has  retained 
the  power  of  appointing  the  master  and  a  control  over  the  general 
arrangements.  The  system  has  not  worked  well,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  either  the  school  should  be  brought  more  completely 
under  the  management  of  this  department,*  or  be  treated  as  a  private 
school  under  the  grant-in-aid  rules.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  provide  an  assistant  master  for  the  school,  which  is  much  required  ; 
and  I  hope  that  next  year  it  will  be  possible  to  report  improvement 
in  most  respects. 

17.  Rutnagherry  English  School. — The  examination  of  this 
school  was,  in  most  respects,  satisfactory,  many  of  the  faults  pointed 
out  last  year  having  been  to  a  great  extent  corrected.  The  head 
master  is  no  longer,  as  then,  performing  the  duties  of  deputy  inspec- 
tor, and  is,  consequently,  able  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to 
teaching :  he  is  zealous  and  well-informed.  With  the  exception  of 
geography  and  the  elements  of  physical  science,  very  creditable 
progress  appeared  to  have  been  made  throughout  the  school.  The 
youths,  mostly  Brahmins,  are  generally  intelligent,  with  excellent 
memories,  but,  perhaps,  a  little  too  fond  of  displaying  their  acquire- 
ments. Their  numbers  remain  much  the  same  from  year  to  year. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  display  as  little 
readiness  as  ever  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  school.  All 
persuasion  has  failed  to  induce  them  to  do  anything  whatever  for  its 
support :  a  few  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  now  consented  to 
pay  a  double  fee,  but  that  is  all.  Government  has  hitherto  main- 
tained the  school  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

18.  Aided  Schools. — The  principal  institutions,  coming  under 
this  head,  are  the  Byculla  Schools,  the  Presbyterian  and  Roman 
Catholic  Orphanages,  and  the  Parsee  Benevolent  Institution.  The 
Byculla  schools  were  inspected  during  the  rainy  season  last  year,  and 
I  examined  them  a  second  time,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  in 
December.*  The  Presbyterian  Male  and  Female  Orphanages  also  were 

*  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  ia  in  progress,  and  will  soon  be  completed. 
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visited.  I  need  not  say  more  about  them  here,  as  my  quarterly  reports , 
and  the  printed  reports  issued  by  the  committees  of  these  institutions, 
will  have  given  all  particulars.  The  Roman  Catholic  Orphanages 
have  not  been  inspected ;  admittance  into  them  haying  been  positively 
refused  by  the  controlling  authority,  Bishop  Hartmann.  I  have 
occasionally  visited  the  Parsee  Benevolent  Institution,  but  not  yet 
minutely  inspected  it. 

19.  Private  English  Schools. — Of  private  English  schools,  I  am 
unable  to  say  much.  There  is  an  English  school  at  Mandvee,  in  the 
native  town,  supported  entirely  by  Mr.  Gokuldas  Tejpal,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Bhatia  people,  which  has  been  in  existence  some  years. 
My  attention  was  not  called  to  it,  until  it  was  too  late  to  visit  it  last 
year.  At  Hurnai,  the  inhabitants  have  set  on  foot  an  English  school, 
with  the  view  ultimately  of  obtaining  a  grant-in-aid  from  Govern- 
ment. It  contained,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  fifteen  boys,  whose 
progress  appeared  to  have  been  satisfactory.  This  and  the  scarcely 
successful  attempt  at  Alibagh,  are  the  only  instances  of  the  kind  that 
have  occurred  in  my  division  ;  and  I  believe  the  existence  of  the 
school  at  Hurnai  is  chiefly  due  to  the  energy  of  the  intelligent  Mam- 
lutdar  of  Severndoorg,  Mr.  Vittul  Krishnarow  Sajo  Dhond. 

20.  Annual  Examination. —  It  was  last  year  decided  by  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  that  a  simultaneous  examination,  by 
means  of  printed  papers  of  questions  and  written  answers,  and  a 
subsequent  slight  oral  examination,  should  be  held  in  all  the  Govern- 
ment English  schools.  Private  institutions,  unconnected  with 
Government,  were  also  invited  to  take  part  in  the  examination.  The 
papers,  after  being  valued  by  the  local  committees,  were  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  inspector,  for  a  second  valuation.  Partly  from  the  want 
of  sufficient  notice  given,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  activity  in  the 
committees,  this  scheme  of  examination  was  very  imperfectly  carried 
out  in  this  division.  In  the  Rutnagherry  school,  the  committee  did 
not  issue  the  papers  at  all.  At  Tanna,  the  written  examination  took 
place,  but  the  committee  excused  themselves  from  looking  over  the 
papers  on  the  plea  of  want  of  time.  In  the  schools  of  the  Elphin- 
stone  Institution,  the  trustees  appointed  an  examination  committee, 
and  the  examination  took  place ;  but  I  have  not  been  favoured  with 
any  report  of  the  result.  The  Parsee  Punchayet  delayed  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  so  long,  that  the  time  passed  by  before 
they  were  ready :    no  examination  therefore  took  place.     Of  the 
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private  institutions,  the  Money  School  was  the  only  one  whose 
managers  responded  favourably  to  the  invitation.  The  examination 
was  held;  the  papers  valued,  and  punctually  forwarded  to  me, 
together  with  the  report,  within  ten  days  afterwards.  This  is  the 
only  complete  series  I  have  received ;  and  it  is  therefore  obvious  that 
any  attempt  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  comparative  proficiency  of 
boys  in  different  schools  in  my  division  is  out  of  the  question. 

2 1 .  Vernacular  Schools. — I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  total 
number  of  Government  vernacular  schools  in  this  division  is  four 
less  than  last  year  :  there  are  now  sixty-six.  Of  these,  twenty-four 
are  entirely  supported  by  Government,  and  forty-two  partly  self- 
supporting.  A  much  greater  proportional  diminution  has,  I  regret 
to  say,  taken  place  in  the  number  of  scholars,  which  has  fallen  from 
6,581  to  5,836.  The  principal  cause  of  this  falling  off  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  simple  one, — a  greater  strictness  in  the 
collection  of  the  fees.  Formerly  there  was  a  great  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  to  keep  them  in  arrears  after  the 
fashion  that  prevails  in  the  indigenous  schools ;  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  much  remained  unpaid  altogether  ;  and  when,  during 
the  last  year,  it  was  made  imperative  that  the  fee  should  be  paid  in 
advance,  before  the  10th  of  the  current  month,  a  considerable 
number,  chiefly  of  the  poorer  class,  withdrew  their  children.  It  is 
possible  also  that,  although  no  actual  disturbance  has  taken  place 
within  the  limits  of  my  division,  the  political  events  of  the  past  year 
may  have  operated  to  some  extent  in  the  same  direction. 

22.  In  comparing  the  various  vernacular  schools  with  each 
other,  the  greatest  inequality  is  found.  Some,  as  the  Murathee 
schools  at  Rutnagherry,  give  an  education  in  extent  up  to  the 
highest  limit  that  the  present  text-books  seem  to  be  suited  for,  and 
in  quality  by  no  means  unsatisfactory ;  in  others,  bad  reading,  Mori 
writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic  by  rule,  is  all  that  is  attempted.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  difference  lies,  as  may  be  expected,  in  the  capability 
of  the  schoolmaster ;  very  few  of  these  have  even  a  tolerable  method 
of  teaching,  or  perhaps,  it  may  be  confessed,  that  clear  and  regulated 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  without  which  the  method 
itself  is  useless.  But,  as  the  possession  of  the  one  naturally  incites 
to  the  acquirement  of  the  other,  so  does  the  absence  of  the  one 
render  the  need  of  the  other  less  felt  and  appreciated.  The  tendency 
of  native  pupils  is,  as  everybody  knows,   to  rely  almost  exclusively 
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upon  the  mere  memory ;  the  aid  of  inference,  association  of  ideas,  or 
the  combination  of  these,  which  constitutes  reflection,  and  of  sensual 
observation,  is  sought  but  very  rarely  ;  and  the  business  of  the 
schoolmaster  should  be  to  correct  this  tendency,  and  to  call 
into  activity  the  faculties  which  are  thus  neglected.  But  this  is  very 
seldom  done,  even  by  masters  of  respectable  acquirements.  Arith- 
metic is  never  taught  except  by  rule :  for  instance,  I  have  never  once 
seen  a  sum  in  proportion  worked  by  putting  the  quantities  of  the  same 
name  in  contiguous  terms.  Geography  is  taught  very  much  on  a 
numerical  system,  as  :  How  many  countries  in  Asia  ?  How  many  in 
Europe  ?  How  many  collectorates  in  Bombay  ?  How  many  rivers  in 
India  ?  The  latter  question  I  have  several  times  heard  ;  the  accepted 
answers  varying  from  "  five"  to  "  eight."  Mathematical  geography 
scarcely  ever  extends  beyond  the  definitions  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude ;  and  although  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  is  taught  as  a  fact, 
I  have  only  once  heard  it  supported  by  the  usual  proofs  and 
illustrations. 

23.  But  more  than  all  does  the  effect  I  allude  to  appear  conspi- 
cuous when  history  is  the  subject  of  teaching.  It  appears  as  if  the 
latter  were  considered  almost  literally  as  "  an  old  almanac."  One 
historical  fact  seems  thought  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  value  as  any 
other  fact ;  so  that,  all  past  events  being  brought  down  to  one  uniform 
level,  history  is  reduced  to  a  bare  chronology ;  a  subject  of  study  to 
European  ideas  the  most  uninviting  that  can  well  be  imagined,  and, 
except  for  special  purposes,  perhaps  the  least  improving.  These 
remarks  only  apply  in  a  modified  degree  to  the  better  class  of  mas- 
ters, especially  in  the  old  and  better  paid  schools  of  the  Rutnagherry 
Collectorate,  and  in  one  or  two  in  the  Tanna  Collectorate. 

24.  The  best  schoolmasters  I  have  observed  are  those  who  formed 
part  of  the  normal  class  taught  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Balgun- 
gadhur  Shastree,  and  this  makes  the  want  of  proper  normal  training 
in  the  present  race  of  schoolmasters  more  manifest.  There  is  no 
normal  school  in  the  division  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
native  youths  from  the  Konkun  will  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
now  afforded  them  of  attending  the  normal  school  at  Poona. 

27.     Indigenous  School*. — I  need  not  here  add  any  arguments  on 
the  disputed  point  of  the  improvability  or  otherwise  of  the  old-fashion- 
ed indigenous  schools ;  but  one  fact  struck  me  as  certainly  significant, 
which  was  that,  whenever  a  new  indigenous  school  springs  up,   the 
17  * 
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puntojee  is  almost  invariably  an  old  pupil  of  a  Government  school,  the 
methods  of  teaching  in  which,  he  of  course  introduces,  as  far  as  he  is 
able,  into  his  own .  Few  of  such  schools  are  absolutely  without  printed 
books,  although  the  poverty  of  master  and  pupils  prevents  them 
from  being  very  numerous.  In  this  way,  I  think  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that,  by  the  gradual  substitution  of  pupils  of  Government 
schools,  for  the  old  puntojees,  the  indigenous  schools  will  eventually 
attain  a  level  much  more  nearly  approaching  our  own. 

29.  School- Houses.— Until  within  the  last  two  years,  the  school- 
houses  were  in  most  cases  provided  at  the  public  expense,  either 
hired  for  the  purpose,  or  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  Government. 
Latterly,  in  many  of  the  old  Government  schools,  the  inhabitants 
have  been  induced  to  provide  the  school-house  themselves,  and, 
where  this  has  not  been  yet  accomplished,  subscriptions  have  in 
several  towns  been  raised  for  the  purpose  in  sums  varying  from 
Rs.  100  to  Rs.  1,000,  which  are  kept  in  deposit  until  sufficient  has 
been  accumulated,  and  the  preliminaries  of  site,  plan,  &c.  decided 
on.  In  the  new  schools,  as  is  well  known,  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  a  school-house  by  the  inhabitants  has  been  made 
a  condition  of  the  sanction  of  the  grant-in-aid.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  left  to  the  people  to  determine  what  the  requirements  of 
a  school-house  are,  and  to  build  accordingly, — and  the  result  is 
certainly  more  remarkable  than  satisfactory.  The  new  house  is 
in  most  coses  a  rude  kutcha  building,  in  one  room,  generally  as  much 
as  twice,  often  thrice,  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  the  walls  rarely  so  much 
as  six  feet  high.  The  access  of  light  and  air  seems  to  be  thought  a 
matter  of  the  least  possible  consequence  ;  the  windows  are  few  in 
number,  small,  and  set  low  in  the  wall,  so  that  the  sill  is  often  but 
a  few  inches  above  the  floor.  Even  these  are  sometimes  thought 
unnecessary ;  and  I  visited  one  school-room  which  had  been  built 
without  a  single  window, — the  light  which  entered  in  by  a  narrow 
doorway,  and  between  the  top  of  the  wall  and  the  roof,  being  consi- 
dered sufficient.  One  small  window  had  subsequently  been  opened 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room  ;  but  it  was  only  by  sitting  close  to 
the  open  door  that  sufficient  light  could  be  obtained  for  conducting 
the  examination.  The  heat  and  unwholesomeness  of  such  a  building 
may  be  easily  conceived.  The  house  is  generally  built  without 
reference  to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind,  and  often  on  a  site 
immediately  surrounded  with  high  walls  or  hedges.     I  have  found  it 
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necessary,  therefore,  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  any  school-house 
before  the  site,  aspect,  dimensions,  plan,  and  elevation  have  been 
submitted  for  approval. 

30.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  has  not  been  in  every  instance 
that  the  people  have  been  willing  to  act  up  to  their  engagements  so 
far  as  to  build  school-houses  at  all.  At  one  village  which  I  visited, 
in  the  Panwell  Talooka,  I  found  that,  in  spite  of  repeated  remon- 
strances on  the  part  of  the  deputy  inspector,  the  school  was  held  in 
a  private  dwelling  house,  into  which  objection  was  made  to  my 
entrance,  being  a  European  and  vile  in  the  eyes  of  the  villagers ;  and  as, 
in  spite  of  my  remonstrances,  they  refused  to  make  any  provision  to 
provide  an  unobjectionable  school-house,  I  was  obhged  to  direct  the 
immediate  closure  of  the  school.  This  brought  them  to  a  better 
mind,  and  they  have  since  undertaken  to  provide  a  school-house. 
The  same  thing  would  have  occurred  in  another  place,  had  not  one 
public-spirited  townsman,  a  public  servant,  come  forward,  at  the 
last  moment,  to  give  a  school-house  at  his  own  expense. 

31.  School  Furniture. — Something  has  been  done  to  remedy  the 
deficiencies  which  previously  existed.  Black-boards  have  been  pro- 
vided for  almost  all  the  Government  schools  of  both  classes.  There 
is  a  great  want  of  maps  ;  the  utmost  that  any  of  the  schools  have, 
being  one  or  two  copies  of  Dadoba  Pandoorung's  Atlas,  generally  so 
worn  and  fretted  by  long  usage  as  to  be  almost  unserviceable.  No 
vernacular  schools  have  globes;  but  the  master  of  the  No.  II. 
Murathee  school  at  Rutnagherry,  a  man  of  great  industry  and  some 
ingenuity,  has,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Peet,  constructed  several  pairs 
of  different  sizes,  with  the  names  in  Devanagri  characters,  which  \ 
hope  to  purchase  for  some  of  the  principal  schools,  where  they  will, 
I  think,  be  of  most  essential  service.  For  imparting  right  notions 
of  geography*  and  of  the  figure  and  motions  of  the  earth,  globes  are 
even  more  necessary  for  native  than  for  European  students  ;  for  I  have 
found  that  most  ill-defined  or  even  erroneous  ideas  of  geography  are 
very  frequently  the  result  of  the  study  of  maps  only.  I  would  espe- 
cially recommend  the  rejection  from  the  school-room  of  all  maps  on 
Mercator's  projection,  which,  from  their  flat  and  open  appearance, 
are  generally  found  to  be  rather  favourites  than  otherwise.  They 
should  be  confined,  as  much  as  possible,  to  their  proper  function,  the 
use  of  the  navigator. 

35.     Native  Libraries.— As  a  separate  report  on  the   native 
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libraries  in  Bombay  has  been  already  submitted,  I  need  not  mention 
them  further.  In  the  Mofussil,  there  are  three  libraries  which 
receive  a  certain  amount  of  aid  from  Government,  and  are  expected 
to  forward  half-yearly  reports  of  progress.  These  are  at  Tanna, 
Rutnagherry,  and  Sawunt  Waree.  The  library  at  Tanna  contains 
upwards  of  800  volumes,  chiefly  English,  and  has  61  subscribers, 
of  whom  eight  are  Europeans.  The  income  has  diminished  of  late 
years,  and  is  now  hardly  equal  to  the  expenses. 

36.  I  visited  the  library  at  Rutnagherry ;  it  is  kept  up  with 
some  difficulty,  the  main  supporters  being  the  European  residents ; 
the  funds  are  barely  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  current  expenses, 
and  leave  little  or  nothing  for  the  purchase  of  books.  There  are 
about  500  volumes,  mostly  small  ones,  and  including  a  few  in  the 
Indian  languages.  There  appeared  to  be  a  deficiency  of  standard 
works  of  reference  ;  the  books  were  in  some  confusion.  The  Sawunt 
Waree  library  is  in  much  the  same  state  as  last  year.  A  library 
has  been  set  on  foot  at  Vingorla,  and  the  subscribers  have  applied 
for  support,  but,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  visited  or  reported  on,  I 
have  been  unable  to  forward  the  application. 
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APPENDIX  [J]. 


EXTRACT  REPORT  BY  T.  C.  HOPE,  ESQ.,  EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSPECTOR,  GUZERAT  DIVISION,  FOR  THE 
OFFICIAL  YEAR  1857-58. 

{Dated  28M  July  1858.) 


6.  Public  Feeling. — The  inducements  to  natives  to  educate 
themselves  are  two,  that  education  affords  increased  facility  in  obtain- 
ing Government  employment,  and  increased  knowledge  and  capacity 
for  managing  a  man's  private  affairs.  Of  these  two,  the  latter  alone 
can  reach  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  stimulate  them  to  self-improve- 
ment, and  it  must  ultimately  become  the  most  important ;  but  at 
present,  considering  that  education  has  as  yet  hardly  got  beyond  the 
higher  castes,  the  former  merits  equal  consideration.  The  force  of 
the  latter  has  been  much  increased  by  the  publication  of  our  works 
on  native  accounts,  and  the  practical  turn  which  has  been  given  to 
our  school  course  generally ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  former 
is  still  extremely  weak,  and  that  education  is  not  as  yet  sufficient  to 
secure  admission  into  the  public  service.  Many  plans  have,  I  believe, 
been  proposed,  of  which  the  best  appears  to  be  that  providing  for  two 
examinations  :  the  first,  an  educational  one,  conducted  by  this  depart- 
ment, and  preliminary  to  all  employment ;  the  second,  departmental, 
conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  department  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  enter.  An  early  decision  on  the  subject  is  much  to  be  desired. 
Of  public  feeling  on  the  subject  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
increasing  practical  nature  of  our  teaching  is  becoming  more  known 
and  appreciated,  but  that  the  hopes  of  knowledge,  leading  to  lucrative 
Government  employment,  which  rose  so  high  when  this  department 
commenced  operations  in  1855,  have  been  considerably  shaken. 
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7.  But,  while  education  may  thus  he  considered  not  less* in  favour 
than  hitherto,  it  is  steadily  opposed  by  certain  classes  of  persons 
whose  interest  it  is  that  their  neighbours  should  remain  in 
ignorance,  or  on  whom  its  diffusion  has  imposed  extra  work*  First 
among  these  are  many  Government  servants,  heads  of  villages,  who 
fear  that  the  people,  if  educated,  will  no  longer  submit  to  their 
exactions,  and  tulatees  and  karkoons  who  have  the  trouble  of  col- 
lecting the  annual  contributions.  Such  is  the  local  influence  of 
these  persons,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  anything  home 
to  them.  However,  the  dismissal  by  Government  of  the  head  of  a 
village  in  the  Broach  Collectorate,  and  the  temporary  suspension  of 
two  others  in  that  of  Surat,  all  of  whom  were  convicted  of  wilful 
opposition,  may,  perhaps,  mitigate  this  evil  to  some  extent.  Second 
among  those  who  attempt  to  injure  our  schools  are  clever  Banians, 
who  begin  to  perceive  that  the  ryot,  who  has  studied  the  mercantile 
forms  in  Native  Accounts,  Part  III.,  may  perhaps  detect  frauds  in 
his  banker's  books.  The  number  of  these  is  as  yet  very  small,  but  it 
must  increase  from  year  to  year.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  oar 
schools  were  constituted  on  such  a  firm  system  that  all  such  opponents 
had  no  power  of  procuring  their  abolition,  and  could,  at  most,  only 
secretly  prevent  part  of  the  children  of  a  village  from  attending  them. 

II. — Slate  and  Progress  of  Education. 

8.  General  Statistics. — The  number  and  grade  of  all  Govern- 
ment and  aided  schools,  and  the  scholars  on  the  register,  as  they 
stood  on  April  30th,  with  their  increase  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Grado  of  School. 

In  1856-57. 

In  1857-58. 

Increase. 

Schools. 

Scholars 

Schools. 

Scholars 

Schools. 

Scholars 

Government  English . 

Gov  t .  Vernacular,  Boys 
Do.         do.       Girls 
Do.  Special 

Aided  English 

Do.  Vernacular, Boys 
Do.        do.        Girls 

Private  Indigenous . . 

11 

117 

"4 
1 

11 
2 

890 

1,006 

7J67 

"56 

103 

653 

196 

37,586 

11 

129 

12 

4 

1 

13 

4 

890 

851 

7,815 

•179 

44 

140 

702 

337 

37,586 

12 
12 

2 

2 

"48 

179 

"37 

49 

141 

Total 

1,036 

47,367 

1,064 

47,654 

28 

287 
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i  There  has  been  an  increase  of  twenty-four  in  the  number  of  Go- 

i  vemment  schools,  and  of  four  in  that  of  aided  ones  ;  but,  on  the 

i  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  virtual  decrease  in  the  number  of 

i  scholars,  as,  though  so  many  new  schools  have  been  opened,   some 

i  of  the  old  ones  have  fallen  off,  and  the  total  number  of  boys  is  con- 

sequently only  287  more  than  it  was  last  year.     The  indigenous 
,  scholars  are  entered  just  as  they  were  last  year,  no  new  census  of 

,  them  having  been  taken. 

10.  New  GirW  Schools. — Of  the  fourteen  new  girls'  schools,  two 

i  are  "aided."     One  of  these  was  recently  opened  by  the  Thakoor  of 

Bhownuggur  at  the  instance  of  his  minister,  Gourishunker,  who  takes 
much  interest  in  improvements  of  all  kinds.  The  other  is  that  at 
Ahmedabad,  hitherto  supported  by  Nek  Namdar  Shetanee  Hurkoor- 
baee,  and  supervised  by  the  Guzerat  Vernacular  Society,  but  which 
she  has  now  endowed  with  the  munificent  donation  of  Us.  12,000, 
and  placed  under  the  management  of  a  committee  and  the  inspection 
of  this  department. 

1 1 .  The  remaining  twelve  new  girls1  schools  belong  to  Govern- 
ment, and  are  the  first-fruits  of  Government  Resolution,  No.  1 208, 
of  May  7th,  1 857,  which  sanctioned  the  grant  of  rewards,  propor- 
tioned to  the  attainments  of  their  pupils,  to  all  vernacular  masters  of 
boys'  schools  who  might  succeed  in  getting  up  girls'  schools  also 
in  connection  with  them.  The  number  of  girls  attending  these 
"  schools"  is,  in  some  places,  extremely  small ;  but  the  term  "  school" 
has  been  used  because  they  are  always,  in  deference  to  native  preju- 
dice, kept  separate  from  the  boys  in  classification,  studies,  and 
position,  and  the  two  are  as  distinct  as  the  girls'  and  boys'  schools 
usually  to  be  found  under  one  roof  in  England.  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  the  whole  of  these  little  schools  are  like  tender  exotics,  which  a 
mere  trifle  would  suffice  to  destroy.  The  parents,  for  the  most  part, 
have  little  or  no  desire  that  their  girls  should  be  educated,  and 
merely  allow  them  to  come  to  school  either  because  they  are  persuaded 
into  it  by  the  deputy  inspectors,  masters,  and  the  more  enlightened 
of  their  friends,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  prizes  which  are  occasionally 
distributed.  Still,  it  is  satisfactory  that,  in  even  twelve  places, 
superstitious  prejudices  have  been  so  far  overcome  that  even  179 
girls  are  under  instruction,  and  the  fact  should  be  a  stimulus  to  fur- 
ther exertion.  I  therefore  trust  it  may  be  found  possible  to  make 
some  provision  for  separate  teachers  and  periodical  distribution  of 
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prizes  in  all  the  places  where  a  beginning  has  thus  been  made,  and 
especially  in  Broach,  where  the  people  have  agreed  to  bear  a  part  of 
the  expense ;  and  the  wife  of  the  Government  vernacular  schoolmaster, 
defying  the  prejudices  of  her  caste,  performs  the  duties  of  school- 
mistress. 

1 4.  Causes  of  Decrease. — The  causes  of  the  decrease  in  the  chief 
English  schools  will  be  mentioned  in  paragraph  24.  The  principal 
cause  of  the  falling  off  of  the  numbers  in  the  vernacular  schools 
appears  to  be,  that  many  of  the  latter,  which  were  supported  wholly 
by  Government,  were  much  reduced  by  attempts  which  were  made 
during  the  rains  to  induce  the  parents  of  pupils  to  make  monthly 
contributions  in  addition  to  the  regular  fees.  The  novelty  of  the 
proceeding,  and  its  unequal  pressure  upon  different  individuals, 
created  much  opposition,  while  the  preparation  of  lists,  stating  the 
names  and  supposed  income  of  all  persons  who  might  be  expected  to 
contribute  towards  the  school  expenses,  which  the  masters  were  re- 
quired to  submit  to  their  superiors,  led  to  undefined  fears  and 
rumours  that  some  novel  and  oppressive  mode  of  taxation  was  con- 
templated. The  supposition  that  this  was  the  chief  cause  of  de- 
crease is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  the  decrease  took  place 
chiefly  in  the  Surat  and  Dolka  sub-divisions,  where  "  wholly-sup- 
ported*' schools  are  most  numerous.  To  the  above  may  be  added, 
as  minor  causes,  operating  more  or  less  in  different  localities, 
the  disturbed  state  of  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  anna  fee  in  rural  districts,  the  decreasing  novelty 
of  recently  opened  schools,  and  the  high  price  of  school  books^  felt 
the  more  by  the  pupils  of  such  schools  the  longer  they  continued 
their  studies. 

J  5.  Government  English  and  Vernacular  School  Statistics. — 
Castes,  Ages,  Attendance. — The  gradual  extent  of  education  to  other 
castes  besides  the  Brahmin  is  shown  by  the  fall  of*  the  percentage 
of  boys  of  that  caste  from  thirty-five  in  1855-56  to  thirty  in  the 
present  year.  The  length  of  time  the  children  remain  at  school  has 
considerably  increased,  the  percentage  of  those  who  have  been  from 
nine  months  to  two  years  being  now  twenty-eight.  The  daily 
attendance  is  fully  as  high  as  last  year,  being  73  per  cent. 

19.  Cost  of  Education  per  Head. — The  total  cost  of  edu- 
cating a  boy  in  schools  of  various  grades  during  the  past  year  is  as 
follows : — 
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Grade  of  School. 


Superior  English 

Inferior      ditto      

Government  Vernacular 

Special 

Government  and  Aided 


Cost  to  Govern* 
ment. 


Rs.    a.    p. 

25     9     1 

29     3     3 

3  15     9 

96  11   11 


The  cost  in  English  schools  is  higher  than  hefore,  from  the  pupils 
having  diminished  while  the  charges  remained  the  same.  The  expense 
of  special  education  also  is  higher,  because  the  charges  of  the  Ahmed- 
abad  training-school  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  brought  to  account. 

20.  Cost  of  English  Schools. — Of  the  eleven  English  schools  in 
the  division,  three — at  Surat,  Broach,  and  Ahmedabad — are  wholly 
supported  by  Government ;  three  more — at  Kaira,  Neriad,  and  Deesa 
— are  on  the  partially  self-supporting  system ;  three  are  supported  by 
the  Thakoor  of  Bhownuggur,  the  Nawab  of  Junagur,  and  the  Dewan 
of  Pahlunpoor,  respectively ;  and  one,  at  Godra,  is  maintained  partly 
by  private  subscription  and  partly  out  of  the  revenues  of  H.  H. 
Scindia,  to  whom  the  place  belongs.  The  proportion  in  which  the 
total  charges  are  borne  by  the  different  parties  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  annual  sanctioned  amounts : — 


British 
Government 

Other 
Governments. 

Kattiawar 
Fund. 

The  People. 

Total. 

Rs.        a.    p. 
14,196     0     0 

Rs.      a.    p. 

2,113   12  9 

1 

Rs.      a.    p. 
3,910    0    0 

Rs.      a.   p. 
1,730   12  0 

Rs.        a.   p. 
21,950     8     9 

As  the  accounts  of  English  schools  have  only  come  under  the 
control  of  this  office  from  the  end  of  the  year  under  report,  I  am 
unable  to  give  the  actual1  disbursements,  but  believe  that  they  do 
not  differ  much  from  the  amount  sanctioned.  The  people  of  Kaira 
and  Neriad  have  paid  a  large  sum  in  advance  towards  their  share  of 
the  expenses  of  their  schools,  of  which  about  Rs.  5,000  are  still  in 
hand,  and  will  last  for  four  or  five  years  to  come. 
18  * 
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24.  Government  English  School  Studies.  Superior  English 
Schools. — The  superior  English  schools  are  still  two  in  number, 
situated  at  Ahmedabad  and  Surat.  The  former  was  examined  in 
January  last.  The  number  of  pupils  was  128,  or  51  less  than  it 
had  been  the  preceding  year.  The  school  had  not  recovered  from 
the  combined  effects  of  the  political  disturbances  during  the  rains, 
and  the  absence  of  the  head  master,  Mr.  Curtis,  in  order  to  conduct 
the  inspector's  duties.  To  the  latter  cause,  the  departure  of  several 
of  the  older  students,  and  the  employment  of  the  remainder  as 
monitors,  was  also  attributable  an  evident  falling  off  in  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  school  generally.  The  Surat  school  underwent  a 
thorough  examination  in  October  1857,  and  had  improved  very 
much  in  organisation  and  discipline.  The  subjects  of  study,  if  not 
so  high  as  in  former  years,  were  more  practically  useful,  and,  on  the 
whole,  more  thoroughly  known.  The  number  of  pupils  was,  how- 
ever, less  by  1 13  .than  it  had  been  at  that  time  the  year  before.  The 
decrease  appeared  to  be  owing,  partly  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  and  partly  to  the  increased  thoroughness  of  teaching  and 
severity  of  discipline.  The  latter  had  caused  the  departure  of  a 
number  of  dull  and  idle  boys  of  advanced  age,  who  saw  that,  under 
the  new  system,  mere  seniority,  without  increased  knowledge  and 
application,  would  not  suffice  to  raise  them  to  the  first  class,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  certificate  which  they  coveted  as  a  means  of  getting 
employment.  These  boys  had  also  spread  reports  disadvantageous 
to  a  system  under  which  they  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting, 
which  deterred  new  boys  from  entering  the  school. 

25.  Government  English  School  Studies.  Inferior  English 
Schools. — The  Rajkote  and  Broach  English  schools  are  still  compe- 
titors for  the  first  place  among  schools  of  this  grade,  and,  as  each 
has  its  peculiar  points  of  superiority,  it  is  hard  to  give  the  preference 
to  either.  Both  are  susceptible  of  improvement  in  pronunciation, 
discipline,  and  method.  The  English  school  at  Palhunpoor  still  has 
a  nominal  existence,  but  there  is  little  demand  for  English  there, 
especially  since  the  establishment  of  the  school  at  Deesa ;  and,  if 
there  were,  the  master,  a  superannuated  writer  from  the  political 
agent's  office,  is,  through  age  and  ignorance,  incapable  of  supplying 
it.     The  remaining  schools  do  not  require  special  comment. 

26.  Government  English  School  Studies.  August  Examinations. 
—About  the  commencement  of  the  year,  regulations  were  made  by 
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the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  annual  examination  of  all 
English  schools  in  the  Presidency  on  August  1st,  principally  by 
means  of  printed  papers  sent  direct  from  Bombay  :  the  object  of  the 
examination  apparently  being  to  ascertain  how  far  each  school  came 
up  to  a  certain  standard  fixed  on  as  a  proper  one,  and  to  lead  the 
masters  to  work  up  to  that  standard.  Examinations  were  accord- 
ingly held  in  August  last  by  the  respective  school  committees,  who 
conducted  the  vivd  voce  part  themselves,  and  sent  to  the  inspector 
the  marks  they  awarded,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  written 
answers  to  the  printed  papers,  which  had  come  from  Bombay. 

The  novel  method  of  examining,  chiefly  on  paper,  took  the  boys 
by  surprise,  and  prevented  their  doing  justice  to  themselves.  The 
standard  also  was  higher  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to.  Some 
committees  likewise  did  not  distribute  the  different  papers  suitably  to 
the  capacity  of  the  examiners,  or  adopted  unusually  high  or  low 
standards  in  giving  marks  for  the  vivd  voce  part  conducted  by  them- 
selves. Owing  to  these  causes,  the  examinations  were  not  as  useful 
in  testing  the  absolute  relative  advancement  of  the  schools  as  it  had 
been  expected  they  would  be.  The  system,  being  now  better  under- 
stood, will  probably  produce  better  results  in  the  currrent  year. 

27.  Government  English  School  Studies.  Course  of  Study. — 
During  the  past  year,  the  learning  of  poetry,  both  English  and  ver- 
nacular, by  heart,  has  been  added  to  the  school  course.  Keightley's 
Universal  History  and  Simpson's  Goldsmith's  History  of  England 
have  been  substituted  for  the  works  on  those  subjects  by  Wilson 
and  Chambers,  hitherto  used.  A  new  English  Primer  and  the 
Series  of  Reading  Books,  published  by  the  Irish  National  Board,  are 
being  gradually  introduced  in  lieu  of  McCulloch's  Series. 

31.  General  Remarks. — Good  teachers  are  the  root  of  all  good 
teaching,  and  until  ours  have  become  far  different  from  what  they 
are,  any  great  improvement  cannot  be  expected.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  improvement  in  proficiency,  observable  -in  mental 
arithmetic  and  almost  all  the  more  practically  useful  branches  of 
literature,  is  a  firm  step  in  advance,  and  the  result  of  the  policy  of 
encouraging  such  studies  in  preference  to  high  mathematical  ones, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  this  department. 

33.  Special  Education. — Nothing  further  has  been  done  regard- 
ing the  Ahmedabad  College,  as  no  reply  has  been  received  from 
Government  to  the  request,  alluded  to  in  paragraph  32  of  the  last 
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report,  that  it  would  grant  a  sum  equal  to  that  already  subscribed, 
and  provide  at  once  for  instruction  in  civil  engineering  and  revenue 
and  judicial  business. 

34.  Normal  Training,  Deesa.  — The  normal  scholarships  at  Deesa 
still  remain  vacant,  for  want  of  natives  of  the  Palhunpoor  superin- 
tendency  qualified  to  fill  them.  It  is  hoped  that  this  difficulty  may 
ere  long  be  removed,  as  the  Palhunpoor  vernacular  school  at  length 
gives  promise  of  becoming,  in  time,  an  efficient  one. 

35.  Normal  Training,  Rajcote. — It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
report  that  the  difficulties  in  filling  the  Rajcote  normal  class  have 
been  overcome,  for  the  present  at  last,  and  that  there  are  not  only 
the  full  number  of  scholars  in  it,  but  also  some  young  men  in  the 
school  who  have  come  up  from  the  districts  to  study,  and  are  candi- 
dates for  vacancies  which  may  occur.  The  class  has  already  furnished 
one  or  two  promising  young  teachers.  Three  of  the  chiefs  have  also 
sent  up  a  man  each  to  be  trained  as  a  teacher. 

37.  Ahmedabad  Training  School. — On  June  1st,  1857,  this 
institution  was  opened  in  the  new  building  alluded  to  in  paragraph 
36  of  my  last  report.  On  the  30th  of  April  it  was  composed  of  the 
1st  and  2nd  normal  classes,  containing  15  and  17  scholars  respect- 
ively ;  of  a  model  school  containing  44  children,  and  a  practising 
school  consisting  of  163.  The  establishment  at  the  same  date  con- 
sisted of  a  training  master  on  Rs.  40  per  mensem,  a  master  of 
the  model  and  practising  schools  on  Rs.  25,  and  an  assistant  on 
Rs.  5.  Since  the  close  of  the  year  under  report,  another  assistant, 
on  Rs.  16,  has  been  added.  I  beg,  however,  respectfully  to 
represent  the  total  inadequacy  of  this  establishment  to  carry  out  the 
object  of  the  institution, — one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
difficult  which  the  department  has  to  attain.  In  England  the  train- 
ing of  masters  is  entrusted  to  the  most  able  and  experienced  professors 
who  can  be  procured ;  and  in  Bengal  Rs.  475  per  mensem  is  not 
thought  too  much  for  the  teaching  establishment  of  a  divisional 
normal  school  for  vernacular  masters.  Here,  if  such  large  grants  be 
impossible,  it  is,  at  least,  necessary  that  the  salaries  of  the  native 
establishment  should  be  sufficient  to  command  the  highest  vernacular 
talent  in  the  department,  and  that  the  institution  should  have  one 
European  training  master  to  superintend  it. 

40.  Prioate  Schools. — There  has  only  been  one  application  for  a 
grant-in-aid  in  this  division,  namely,  for  the  schools  of  the  Irish 
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Presbyterian  Mission  at  Rajcote.  No  decision  has  yet  been  come 
to  regarding  it.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  grant- 
in-aid  rules  have  proved  a  total  failure  as  far  as  all  native  institu- 
tions are  concerned,  owing  to  their  entire  unsuitableness  to  the 
state  and  wants  of  the  country.  They  presume  the  existence  of  the 
very  state  of  feeling  and  degree  of  advancement  among  the  mass  of 
the  people  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  new  educational  policy  of 
1854  to  call  into  being,  namely,  universal  desire  for  instruction,  and 
readiness  to  make  sacrifices  to  obtain  it,  and  they  also  required  an 
amount  of  public  spirit,  and  power  of  independent  local  action  and 
self-government,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  found  among  oriental 
communities  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

41.  Private  Schools.  The  Indigenous  Schools.— The  deputy 
inspectors  have  visited  ninety-two  indigenous  schools  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  continue  to  find  in  them  the  same  imperfect  intellectual 
and  vicious  moral  training,  and  in  their  teachers  the  same  besotted 
ignorance,  aversion  to  improvement,  and  tyrannical  and  immoral  habits, 
which  have  so  often  been  shown  to  be  their  characteristics. 

42.  I  have  seen  no  occasion  to  modify  the  views  regarding  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  towards  indigenous  schools,  which  have  been 
expressed  in  previous  reports ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  they  are, 
in  the  main,  those  of  almost  all  officers  in  the  department,  who, 
from  daily  experience,  are  able  to  know  what  the  state  of  such 
schools  and  their  capability  of  improvement  really  are.  Taking  it 
for  granted,  that  it  is  desired  to  afford  the  mass  of  the  people 
sound  instruction,  efficiently  imparted,  then  of  the  indigenous 
schools,  as  a  class,  nothing  can  be  made  which  will  repay  the  time 
and  money  expended  on  them,  and  preclude  the  necessity  of  pro- 
perly managed  Government  institutions.  If  the  latter  be  gradually 
extended  throughout  the  country  on  a  sound  and  popular  system, 
the  former  will,  in  the  villages,  be  absorbed  into  them,  or  driven  out 
into  places  which  they  have  not  yet  reached,  while  in  the  towns  they 
will  subside  into  useful  inferior  departments,  or  feeders  of  the  large 
and  efficient  Government  schools. 

43.  To  the  above  view,  it  has  been  objected  that  there  is  no  cause 
to  despair  of  being  able  to  improve  indigenous  schools,  and  that, 
"  if  arrangements  were  made  for  throwing  open  to  the  masters  of 
indigenous  schools  our  normal  schools  and  training  classes,  and  for 
bestowing  on  such  of  them  as  could  obtain  in  these  institutions 
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certificates  of  efficiency,  and  were  found  on  inspection  to  use  approved 
school-books,  and  otherwise  make  in  their  own  indigenous  schools 
a  proper  use  of  their  normal  training,  yearly  donations,  varying  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  from  Us.  30  to  Rs.  100,  it  would  probably 
be  found  that  the  encouragement  thus  afforded  to  existing  indige- 
nous schools  of  a  superior  nature  would  often  render  unnecessary  the 
establishment  of  Government  vernacular  schools  in  supersession  of 
them."  With  the  utmost  deference,  I  beg  to  point  out,  that  our 
normal  schools  and  training  classes  are,  and  always  have  been,  open 
to  the  masters  of  the  indigenous  schools  ;  that  frequent  efforts  have 
been  made  to  induce  them  to  present  themselves  for  admission,  and 
that  a  considerable  number  have  actually  done  so.  But,  although 
the  standard  was  lowered  in  their  favour  as  far  as  possible,  short  of 
admitting  total  ignorance,  only  one  man  has  as  yet  been  found  able 
to  pass.  As  it  was  found  that  they  could  not  enter  the  normal 
class,  a  number  of  them  were  made  assistant  masters  in  Government 
schools,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  in  time  be  able  to  improve 
themselves.  This  even  they  have  not  done  to  any  very  appreciable 
extent.  A  short  time  ago  one  of  them  was  thought  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  master  of  a  small  vernacular  school,  and  appointed 
accordingly.  After  a  short  time,  an  urgent  report  was  received  from 
this  intended  enlightener  of  the  ignorant,  requesting  his  immediate 
removal,  on  the  ground  that  the  witches  of  the  village  were  against  him, 
and  he  should  be  destroyed  by  the  baneful  influence  of  their  spells ! 

44.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  one  indige- 
nous master  who  got  into  the  normal  class  has  turned  out  a  good 
and  successful,  though  not  an  extensively-informed,  teacher.  But 
this  was  a  peculiar  case,  as  he  had  great  mental  energy  and  aptitude 
for  teaching.  I  see  no  indications  of  such  exceptional  cases  amount- 
ing to  even  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  indigenous  masters. 
But,  assuming  that  they  reached  5  per  cent.,  or,  under  special  efforts, 
even  20,  will  it  be  pretended  that  it  is  possible  to  educate  the  masses 
by  an  "indigenous-school-encouragement"  system  in  preference  to 
one  of  a  network  of  Government  institutions,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  Gujerat,  for  instance,  only  300  villages  out  of  2,885  have 
got  indigenous  schools  at  all,  and  that  their  numbers  are  equally 
small  in  almost  all  parts  of  India  ? 

45.  Young  Chiefs. — His  Highness  the  Nawab  of  Junagur  has 
scarcely  studied  at  all,  and  nothing  more  in  that  way  is  now  to  be 
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expected  from  him.  The  young  chief  of  Wankanier  still  does  little 
or  nothing,  which  is  the  more  to  he  regretted,  as  he  is  just  of  the 
age  when  education  can  he  beneficial  to  him.  The  Kooer  of  Gondul, 
and  Thakoor  of  Chooda,  especially  the  latter,  have  almost  entirely 
given  up  study,  and  are  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  conducting  themselves 
very  well.  The  Kooers  of  Wudwan  and  Lukhtur,  and  the  two 
young  princes  of  Palitana,  are  the  only  ones  in  Kattiawar  who  still 
take  an  interest  in  their  work,  and  make  progress.  The  studies  of 
the  little  princes  at  Poorbunder  and  Dhrol  are  little  more  than 
nominal.  Tutors  have  lately  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
young  chiefs  of  Kotra  and  Malia.  I  this  year  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  Chief  of  Warrye,  in  the  Palhunpoor  Agency,  and  his 
brother,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  their  intelligence  and  progress. 
The  attendance  of  young  Mahee  Kanta  chiefs  at  the  Sadra  school 
has  this  year  been  scanty  and  irregular,  owing  probably  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country.  Of  those  who  were  present  when  the 
deputy  inspectors  examined  the  school,  Kooer  Tejajee  of  Tejpoora  is 
reported  to  have  acquitted  himself  the  best. 

51.  Hemabhai  Institute. — The  Ahmedabad  native  library  was 
transferred,  in  November  last,  to  the  line  new  building  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  Nuggur  Shet  Hemabhai  Wukhutchund,  and  has 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Hemabhai  Institute.  At  the  time  of  the 
transfer,  the  number  of  volumes  was  3, 1 58,  and  of  members  1 75  ;  and 
the  average  income  was  Rs.  45  per  mensem.  Six-sevenths  of  the 
members  were  natives,  and  their  subscriptions  and  donations  amounted 
to  five-sevenths  of  the  income.     These  facts  need  no  comment. 

52.  Sale  of  English  School-Books. — The  number  of  English 
books  sold  in  the  depfcs  attached  to  the  several  English  schools 
has  slightly  increased  during  the  year  ;  but  their  value  is  lower  than 
usual.  The  returns  do  not,  however,  show  the  entire  consumption  of 
English  books  in  the  division,  as  many  works  have  been  procured 
privately  from  Bombay  for  the  pupils  in  the  Surat  English  school. 


Years. 

Number. 

Value. 

1855-56 
1856-57 
1857-58 

1,942 
2,195 
2,328 

Rb.       a.    p. 

1,386     4     0 
1,491     1      6 
1,352     8     8 
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53.     Sale  of  Vernacular  School-Books. — The  number  and  value 
of  vernacular  books  issued  during  the  year,  is  stated  in  the  table : — 


Years. 

Number. 

Value. 

Rft.        a. 

P- 

1853-54 

2,405 

1,377     9 

0 

1854-55 

2,420 

1,609  13 

0 

1855-56 

2,243 

1,809  10 

6 

1856-57 

12,416 

6,322     1 

9 

1857-58 

16,494 

5,024  15 

11 

Great  as  was  the  increase  in  issue  of  books  in  1856-57,  it  is  sur- 
passed by  that  in  1857-58.  Although  no  books  have  been  granted 
to  the  libraries  of  new  schools,  and  the  number  of  prizes  given  has 
been  little  more  than  half  what  it  usually  is,  the  issues  have  risen 
33  per  cent.  That  the  value  of  these  issues  should  have  decreased 
was  to  have  been  expected,  as  the  grants  to  libraries  made  in  the 
previous  year  included  all  the  most  expensive  works  published. 
The  Guzerathee  maps  of  Guzerat  and  the  four  collectorates  continue 
to  find  a  ready  sale.  The  number  of  copies  of  them  which  have 
been  disposed  of  this  year  is  1,233. 

54.  New  Vernacular  School-Books. — The  second  part  of  the 
new  Geography  and  the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  work  on 
Native  Accounts,  alluded  to  in  paragraph  55  of  the  last  report  as  in 
the  press,  have  been  published.  The  two  latter  are  eagerly  sought 
after.  The  first  edition  having  been  sold  off  immediately,  a  second, 
of  10,000  copies  of  each,  has  been  struck  off.  The  new  Guzerathee 
Grammar,  also  alluded  to  last  year,  has  likewise  been  completed 
and  published.  A  book  of  "  Object  Lessons,"  to  aid  the  vernacular 
masters  in  giving  the  gallery  lessons  which  are  being  introduced,  is 
in  course  of  preparation,  as  also  a  Manual  of  Survey,  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  inferior  native  employe's  of  the  survey  and  railway 
departments.  The  proposition  for  a  new  series  of  vernacular  reading- 
books,  mentioned  in  paragraph  45  of  the  last  report,  has  been  ap- 
proved of,  and  the  deputy  inspectors  and  I  have,  during  the  year, 
directed  our  attention  to  the  collection  of  materials  for  carrying  it  out. 

55.  General  Remarks. — Having  thus  endeavoured  to  describe 
the  state  of  education  during  1857-58,  the  points  in  which  we  have 
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advanced  or  gone  back,  succeeded  or  failed,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
express  my  humble  opinion,  that  the  "  partially  self-supporting"  or 
persuading  system,  as  a  measure  for  national  education,  has  proved  a 
total  failure.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that,  in  theory,  it  is  framed  to  suit 
a  state  of  society  which  does  not  exist,  and  at  the  same  time  abandons 
the  advantageous  points,  and  runs  counter  to  the  characteristic  pre- 
judices of  that  which  does  :  in  practice,  it  causes  infinite  labour  to 
the  educational  department,  with  infinitesimal  and  unsatisfactory 
results,  as  regards  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  these  results,  more- 
over, not  permanent,  as  the  detailed  application  of  the  system  is  so 
unsuited  and  often  vexatious  to  the  people,  that  villages  into  which 
it  has  been  introduced  are  not  likely  to  consent  to  its  perpetuation, 
their  desire  for  knowledge  being  quenched  by  its  unpalatable  con- 
comitants. The  best  substitute  appears  to  be  a  legislative  enact- 
ment, to  be  applied,  from  year  to  year,  to  such  villages  as  are  judged 
to  be  ready  for  Government  schools,  and  throwing  the  entire  cost  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  latter  on  the  people  themselves.  It  appears 
to  me  that  a  lengthened  discussion  of  this  subject  would  be  out  of 
place  in  a  report  like  this ;  and  I  therefore  beg  to  refer  to  my  letters, 
Nos.  482  and  483,  of  April  22,  1857,  and  No.  869  of  this  date,  for 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  act  proposed,  and  the 
considerations  which  led  to  its  proposal. 

56.  Conclusion. — In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  regret  at 
this  report  being  over  due,  which  is  owing  to  the  tardiness  with 
which  the  necessary  returns  have  been  forwarded  to  me,  especially 
by  the  Parsee  Punchayet. 
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APPENDIX   [K]. 


EXTRACT  REPORT  BY  CAPTAIN  J.  P.  LESTER,  EDU- 
CATIONAL INSPECTOR  DECCAN  DIVISION,  FOR 
THE  OFFICIAL  YEAR  1857-58. 

{Dated  30th  September  1858.) 


9.  In  the  early  part  of  the  official  year  the  Poona  College  school, 
and'  the  normal  school  attached  to  the  college,  were  placed  under 
my  inspection.  Both  these  institutions  are  under  the  management 
of  the  principal  and  professors  of  the  college. 

10.  After  the  general  annual  examinations  of  schools,  held  on 
the  1st  August,  the  college  school  was  thoroughly  re-organised.  It 
now  consists  of  two  divisions,  called  respectively  the  upper  and 
lower  school.  There  dre  three  classes  in  the  former,  namely,  the 
1st  class  candidate,  the  1st  class  commercial,  and  the  2nd  class. 
Into  the  candidate  class  only  such  hoys  are  admitted  as  desire  to 
he  prepared  for  the  college.  The  commercial  class  is  for  those  who 
purpose  entering  the  public  service,  or  into  general  commercial 
business.  The  second  class  is  precisely  similar  to  an  ordinary  school 
class.  The  lower  division  consists  of  such  number  of  classes  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  found  necessary.  It  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  European  master,  who  has  personally  the  charge  of  the  highest 
class  in  this  division  :  the  other  classes  being  under  native  masters ; 
each,  however,  subject  to  a  daily  visit,  and  a  weekly  examination 
from  the  European  master. 

11.  The  upper  division  is  also  under  a  European  master ;  and 
the  whole  school  is  under  the  general  supervision  and  care  of  the 
Rev.  J.  McDougall,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Poona  College. 
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12.  The  school  has  greatly  improved  in  the  last  year,  both  in 
discipline  and  in  every  other  respect.  Hie  quiet,  orderly,  and  re- 
spectful behaviour  of  the  young  men,  at  the  annual  examination  lately 
held,  was  a  striking  contrast  to  what  was  experienced  by  the  examiners 
at  the  preceding  annual  examination. 

13.  The  school  is.  held  in  the  same  building  as  the  college.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  under  report  it  was  attended  by  204  scholars, 
of  whom  195  were  Hindoos  (Brahmins  chiefly),  2  Mahomedans,  and 
7  of  miscellaneous  castes.    The  rates  of  fee  are  8  annas  and  1  rupee. 

15.  With  the  exception  of  that  at  Ahmednuggur,  all  the  English 
schools  are  under  native  masters — all  Brahmins,  excepting  the  master 
at  Sattara,  who  is  of  the  Simpee  (or  tailor)  caste,  and  the  master  at 
the  Poona  school,  who  is  a  Gowndee  (or  mason  caste) .  Mr.  W.  Foxton 
was  appointed  in  March  last  to  the  mastership  of  the  English  school 
at  Ahmednuggur,  in  succession  to  Mr.  DeSilva,  who  then  retired  on 
pension. 

16.  The  total  number  of  scholars  receiving  instruction  in  these 
five  schools,  at  the  close  of  the  official  year,  was  368,  of  whom  266 
were  Hindoos  (Brahmins  chiefly),  25  Mahomedans,  and  77  of  other 
castes. 

1 7.  On  the  1st  August  in  the  year  under  report,  the  whole  of  the 
English  schools  in  this  division  were  subjected  to  examination  which 
was  both  written  and  oral,  and  conducted  by  committees  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  Two  sets  of  examination  papers  were 
prepared,  each  set  containing  four  papers  of  questions,  in  the 
branches  of  English,  mathematics,  general  knowledge,  and  vernacular. 
The  superintendents  and  directors  of  private  English  schools  were 
invited  to  subject  their  schools  to  a  similar  examination. 

18.  Two,  however,  only  responded  favourably  to  the  call,  namely, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Price,  of  the  Church  of  England  Mission,  at  Nassick, 
and  the  Rev.  James  Mitchell,  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church  Mission, 
at  Poona.  The  former,  however,  did  not  carry  out  his  intention  of 
having  the  school  examined,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  following 
extract  of  letter  dated  19th  October  1857  :— 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  I  beg  to  say  that 
as  the  examination  papers  did  not  reach  me  till  the  day  after  that 
which  was  appointed  for  the  examination  to  take  place,  it  was  not 
held. 

"  2.    The  season  was  otherwise  unfavourable,  as,  just  about  that 
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time,  and  for  some  while  after,  there  was  considerable  apprehension 
of  disturbance  at  Nassick.  Some  of  the  boys  were  absent,  and  there 
were  no  Europeans  in  the  station  whom  I  could  call  upon  to  take 
part  in  the  examination. 

"  3.  I  may  add,  that,  had  the  examination  taken  place,  I  do  not 
think  the  result  would  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Few  of  our  boys 
would  have  been  able  to  attempt  answering  the  questions  for  the 
'senior  division.*" 

19.  A  very  full  report  of  the  result  of  this  examination  was  given 
m  my  letter,  No.  628,  dated  the  17th  of  June  last.  I  need  not, 
therefore,  take  mp  time  by  enlarging  on  the  subject,  further  than 
stating,  that  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind ;  that  the  papers  were,  on  the 
whole,  rather  too  difficult ;  and  that,  partly  on  this  account,  and  partly 
that  the  boys  had  never  before  been  called  upon  to  express  themselves 
in  writing  on  their  several  subjects  of  study,  the  examination  gene- 
rally was  a  failure. 

20.  Nevertheless,  this  examination  has,  in  another  way,  been 
valuable,— as  having  shown  us  what  the  powers  of  our  scholars  are, 
and  having  afforded  us  thereby  a  guide  in  the  preparation  of  future 
examination  papers. 

38.  Sattara  District. — No  new  Government  schools  have  been 
opened  during  the  year  ;  but  three  new  schools  have  been  established 
in  the  Sattara  collectorate  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the 
people,  who  have  invited  Government  inspection  and  advice.  These 
schools  are  at  Mynee,  Guroday,  and  Munrool.  Regarding  them  the 
deputy  inspector  writes :  "  I  visited  and  examined  these  schools,  and 
found  them  in  a  fair  state  of  discipline  and  progress.  The  people  are 
pretty  regular  in  the  payment  of  the  masters'  salaries,  and  appear  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  their  respective  schools.  The 
people  of  Gurowdy  and  Munrool  have  sent  in  applications  for  '  grants- 
in-aid.'  " 

44.  The  English  school  at  Poona  was  frequently  visited  by  me 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  during  the  monsoon  months.  It  is  in  a 
flourishing  state,  and  is  much  valued  by  the  people,  for  whose 
special  benefit  it  was  originally  established.  The  school  assembles 
in  a  building  in  the  Sudder  Bazar,  and  is  attended  by  the  sons  of 
Parsee  merchants  and  tradesmen,  Portuguese,  Moguls,  Telingees, 
Mahomedans,  and  a  number  of  other  castes.  The  attendance  fell  off 
for  a  few  months,  in  consequence  of  a  rumour  which  obtained  currency 
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in  the  bazar,  that  the  school  was  to  be  abolished.  It  certainly 
received  some  strength  by  the  fact  that  about  the  same  time  some  of 
the  assistant  masterships  of  the  school  were  abolished,  which  had  been 
hitherto  supported  from  the  fee  collections.  I  had  several  meetings 
with  the  people,  the  parents  of  the  children,  on  which  occasions  I 
explained  to  them,  and  assured  them  that  whatever  alterations  were 
proposed  had  for  their  object  the  welfare  of  the  school.  The  school 
has  now  quite  recovered  itself,  and  is  very  fully  attended.  I  con- 
sider this  school  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  division,  not 
excepting  the  college  school. 

45.  The  college  school  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of 
this  report ;  and  as  it  will  also  be,  doubtless,  fully  reported  on  by  the 
superintendent,  I  need  not  now  say  more  about  it. 

53.  There  are  two  female  schools,  one  at  Saswur  and  the  other 
at  Soopeh.  The  latter  is  not  getting  on  well  ;  and  it  is  intended 
shortly  to  place  it  under  a  new  master.  The  school  at  Saswur  con- 
tained, at  my  inspection,  37  girls  and  6  boys  ;  the  latter  quite 
infants,  who  had  evidently  been  sent  to  school  to  be  kept  out  of 
mischief.  The  school  was  very  fairly  advanced,  and  contained  some 
very  intelligent  girls. 

55.  There  is  only  one  Government  low-caste  school  in  the  Poona 
sub-division,  at  Saswur.  When  examined  by  me  last  November,  it 
contained  forty-six  boys,  of  whom  thirty-one  were  present.  It  was 
not  in  a  very  good  state.  The  boys  were  extremely  dirty,  and  the 
room  in  which  they  assembled  was  extremely  close  and  disagreeable. 

56.  About  119  men  attend  night  classes  at  the  schools  in  the 
Poorundhur  Circle.  The  attendance  is  irregular,  but  some  of  the 
young  men  appear  to  appreciate  and  benefit  by  the  instruction  given, 
which  is,  however,  quite  of  an  elementary  nature. 

57.  Of  the  four  Jageerdars*  schools,  I  inspected  two  this  year. 
One  of  these  was  an  English  school,  the  other  a  Murathee  one,  and 
both  in  the  town  of  Phultun.  These  schools  are  entirely  supported 
by  the  Jageerdar,  who  does  not  appear  to  take  much  interest  in 
them  ;  and  they  are  not,  by  any  means,  in  an  efficient  state.  The 
other  two  Jageerdars'  schools  at  Juth  and  Athads,  in  the  Sattara 
collectorate,  are  favourably  reported  of. 

58.  There  are  in  the  city  of  Poona  four  private  female  vernacu- 
lar schools,  which  are  supported  partly  from  a  grant  from  the 
Duxina  fund,  and  partly  by  local  subscription.     The  number  of 
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girls  receiving  instruction  in  them  is  205.     The  last  printed  report 
of  these  schools  is  appended. 

59.  There  are  also  three  private  schools  for  Mhars  and  Mangs 
in  the  city.  These  received  a  yearly  grant  from  the  Duxina  of  300 
rtipees,  which  has  lately,  with  the  sanction  of  Government,  been  in- 
creased to  600  rupees  yearly.  A  printed  report  of  these  schools  will 
also  be  found  in  the  appendix.  The  Court  of  Directors  lately  granted 
a  sum  of  5,000  rupees  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  these  schools. 

60.  In  my  report  for  the  quarter  ending  the  30th  April  last,  I 
gave  a  sketch  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  schools  in  the 
Dharwar  sub-division.  The  contrast  between  the  schools  in  the 
Murathee  districts  and  those  in  the  Canarese  districts  is,  at  first, 
striking.  We  come  suddenly  among  a  new  race  of  people,  speaking  a 
language  which  seems  to  have  no  affinity  to  the  Murathee.  The 
schools  are  better  filled,  but  the  castes  and  classes  of  the  children  are 
more  varied.  They  gave  me  the  impression  of  not  being  so  intelli- 
gent or  vivacious  as  the  children  of  the  more  northern  districts,  but 
they  were,  perhaps,  more  regular  in  attendance,  healthy  in  appearance, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  clean  and  neatly  dressed.  They  were,  for 
the  most  part,  evidently  children  of  parents  better  circumstanced  in 
life  than  those  in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  Deccan. 

63.  With  regard  to  the  vernacular  schools  generally,  I  regret 
that  I  am  not  able  to  speak  so  favourably  as  I  hoped  to  have  done. 
They  are  certainly  better  attended  than  those  in  the  Murathee 
districts,  but  the  instruction  given  is  more  elementary,  and  the  dis- 
cipline not  good.  Mr.  Baker  makes  the  following  remarks  in  his 
report :  "  I  do  not  observe  that  advancement  has  been  made  at  any  of. 
the  schools  established  in  large  towns ;  but  I  have  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  masters  of  the  less  important  ones* 
where  daily  attendance  is  pretty  good,  and  progress  is  being  made ; 
but  nothing  beyond  knowledge  of  the  primary  school  standard  has 
been  acquired  at  any  of  them. 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  advance  the  order  of  the  instruction  impart- 
ed to  the  higher  classes  of  the  Murathee  schools  at  Dharwar  and 
Belgaum,  but  at  my  last  visit  to  those  institutions  I  could  not  dis- 
cover that  any  progress  beyond  former  proficiency  had  been  made. 
The  masters  of  both  are  able  and  anxious,  I  believe,  to  meet  my  wishes 
fully ;  but  the  attendance  of  pupils  is  so  irregular,  and  the  period 
they  remain  at  school  generally  so  short,  that  it  would  he  difficult 
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for  any  master,  however  efficient  he  might  be,  to  carry  them  through 
more  than  a  very  elementary  course. 

"  Generally  speaking,  the  vernacular  schools  stand  much  now  as 
they  did  a  year  ago :  viz.  instruction  to  beginners  is  more  care- 
fully given  than  it  used  to  be,  owing  to  the  agency  of  the  Dharwar 
candidate  teachers'  class,  which  prepares  better  teachers  than  formerly 
were  procured  for  this  work ;  but  the  advanced  pupils  make  no 
further  progress. 

"  Regularity  of  attendance,  and  the  devotion  of  a  longer  period  to 
study  on  the  part  of  pupils,  is  what  masters  ask  for,  to  give  their 
powers  of  teaching  a  fair  trial ;  but  while  reading  and  writing,  with 
slight  knowledge  of  accounts,  constitute,  as  they  do  at  present,  all 
the  learning  that  the  mass  care  to  attain,  it  will  require  the  adoption 
of  some  very  strong  coercive  measures  to  meet  their  wishes." 

64.  There  are,  however,  some  schools  above  mediocrity.  Those 
at  Hookeyree,  Belgaum,  Dharwar,  and  Hooblee,  were  schools  in 
which  I  found  some  well-advanced  intelligent  boys,  under  very 
efficient  masters. 

66.  I  think  the  masters  generally  are  not  sufficiently  well  paid ; 
and  in  some  of  the  schools  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  strengthen 
the  staff  of  teachers.  I  am  led  to  fear  that  the  work  of  retrench- 
ment in  this  sub-division  was,  in  a  few  instances,  at  the  expense  of 
the  efficiency  of  some  of  the  schools.  I  hope,  however,  that  this 
difficulty  will,  to  some  extent,  be  overcome  when  the  pupil-teacher 
system  is  thoroughly  organised. 

67.  I  visited  two  private  girls9  schools  at  Belgaum ;  one  of  these  is 
under  the  care  and  management  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchill, 
by  whom,  I  believe,  it  was  established.  It  is  supported  mainly  by  local 
subscriptions  of  the  European  residents.  It  is  an  interesting  school. 
The  girls  were  intelligent,  but  not  much  advanced.  The  instruction 
is  partly  religious  and  partly  secular.  The  girls  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  numbers,  with  a  little  general  knowledge  of  an  elemen- 
tary character.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  needle-work,  in  which 
some  of  the  girls  excel.  An  application  for  a  grant-in-aid  has  been 
made  for  this  school,  and  which  I  trust  may  be  complied  with  shortly. 
The  school  does  not  profess  to  impart  a  good  secular  education ;  but 
I  think  it  fulfils  its  object  of  instructing  young  girls  in  such  sub- 
jects as  will  tend  to  make  them  hereafter  good  wives  and  mothers, 
and  modest,  useful  members  of  society. 
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68.  The  other  school  was  established  by  Mr.  Ragoba  Janardhun, 
the  deputy  collector  of  Belgaum,  who  evinces  much  interest  in  the 
cause  of  native  education  and  improvement.  The  girls,  of  whom 
there  are  13  (5  Brahmins  and  8  Murathas),  are  admitted  free. 
The  school  is  supported  by  local  subscriptions,  and  the  monthly  in- 
come is  about  16  rupees.  A  sum  of  750  rupees  has  been  subscribed 
by  the  people  for  a  school-house,  which  is  to  be  built.  Two  or 
three  of  the  elder  girls  were  able  to  read  fluently,  and  write  nicely  and 
correctly  from  dictation  and  from  copies.  They  had  also  learnt  a 
little  geography  and  arithmetic. 

69.  I  rode  over  one  morning  to  Kumbergee,  a  village  about  three 
miles  from  Belgaum,  with  Mr.  Ragoba  Janardhun,  to  visit  a  small 
vernacular  school  which  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  people  to 
establish  there.  It  was  quite  a  primary  village  school,  containing 
twenty-five  boys,  of  whom  nine  were  Brahmins,  and  the  rest  Mura- 
thas. More  than  half  of  these  were  at  the  "  Dhol  Ukshurra,"  or 
study  of  the  alphabet,  on  the  sand-board.  The  rest  were  in  four 
classes,  and  were  able  to  read  with  more  or  less  correctness  from  the 
"  Jagtee  Joth,"  "  Watsurroo,"  "  Nithi  bodh  Kutha,"  and  "  Iipi- 
dhara."  .  The  school  did  not  seem  to  be  flourishing,  great  difficulty 
being  experienced  in  getting  the  people  to  pay  their  subscriptions. 

70.  There  are  only  two  institutions  in  this  division  in  which  a 
special  education  is  given.  There  are  the  normal  or  training  schools 
for  masters,  of  which  the  chief  one  is  at  Poona,  and  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  principal  of  the  Poona  college.  The  other 
is  a  "  class"  for  candidate  teachers  for  inferior  vernacular  schools, 
established  at  Dharwar.  I  have  inspected  both  of  these  this  year. 
The  former  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  school.  Scholars 
in  the  upper  school  receive  stipends  from  Government  of  6  rupees 
monthly.  They  are  trained  specially  for  the  masterships  of  superior 
vernacular  schools. 

71.  At  the  time  of  my  inspection  there  were  twenty-one  young 
men  in  the  upper  school  and  twenty-two  in  the  lower,  of  ages  varying 
from  18  to  21  years.  The  schools  were  under  the  immediate  ma- 
nagement of  assistant  professors  Keru  Luxumon  and  Krishna  Shas- 
tree,  of  the  Poona  College,  assisted  by  native  teachers  of  the  college 
school.  The  organisation  of  the  school  was  in  four  classes,  of  which 
two  were  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower  school.  The  young 
men  in  the  upper  school  had  been  in  attendance  for  periods  varying 
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from  two  to  about  five  years,  while  those  in  the  lower  school  had 
only  been  about  a  year  under  instruction.  Many  of  the  young  men 
of  the  upper  school,  who  were  present  at  my  examination,  have  since 
received  appointments  as  masters. 

72.  The  upper  school  contained  some  very  promising  young  men. 
Instruction  was  chiefly  given  in  the  vernacular ;  a  knowledge  of 
English  not  then  being  thought  so  necessary.  Since  the  receipt, 
however,  of  the  order  from  the  Government  of  India,  directing  that 
the  salaries  of  masters  of  vernacular  schools  should  not  exceed  twelve 
rupees,  the  study  of  English  has  been  more  cultivated.  The  classes 
in  the  upper  school  acquitted  themselves  remarkably  well  in  almost 
every  subject.  Both  classes  were  examined  in  parts  of  the  following 
books :  English — McCulloch's  Series  of  Lessons  :  Vernacular — The 
Life  of  Socrates ;  Poetical  Extracts ;  Moral  Class  Book :  General 
knowledge — History  of  India  and  England ;  Geography, — under  this 
last  head  the  classes  generally  failed :  Mathematics — Hutton's  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra ;  six  books  of  Euclid. 

73.  In  the  lower  school  the  first  class  was  examined  in  the  fol- 
lowing books  and  subjects  :  English — McCulloch's  Third  Reading 
Book :  Vernacular — Wachun  pat  Mala :  General  knowledge — Geo- 
graphy ;  History  of  India  and  of  England :  Mathematics — Hutton's 
Algebra ;  three  books  of  Euclid.  The  second  class  brought  up  the 
1st  volume  of  the  Balmitra,  of  which  they  had  read  125  pages.  In 
English — McCulloch's  Second  Reading  Book,  of  which  they  had  only 
read  ten  pages.  Geography ;  History  of  England,  and  of  Maharash- 
tra.    Mathematics — Hutton's  Algebra ;  and  two  books  of  Euclid. 

74 .  In  the  month  of  August  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  "  time- 
table" of  the  normal  school,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of 
more  of  English  and  Sanskrit  into  the  course  of  study. 

75.  Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  towards  instructing  the 
students  of  the  normal  school  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Attention  had 
been  confined  to  perfecting  the  young  men  in  the  several  branches 
of  study  taught  in  ordinary  schools.  This  was  not  fulfilling  the 
objects  of  a  training  school;  and  hence,  at  my  suggestion,  Mr. 
Mahadeo  Gavind  Shastree,  the  deputy  inspector  of  the  Foona  sub- 
division, gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  vernacular,  on  the  art  of 
teaching.  A  course  of  thirty  lectures  was  given  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  monsoon.  The  following  account  of  these  is  extracted 
from  his  report : — 

20  * 
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"  In  the  beginning  of  this  report  I  have  stated  that  I  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  to  the  students  of  the  normal  school  connected 
with  the  Poona  college,  I  gave  them  nearly  thirty  lectures. 

"  In  order  to  practise  them  in  the  art  of  teaching,  I  managed  to  send 
two  of  the  advanced  students  to  each  of  the  three  Government  schools 
in  the  city  of  Poona,  to  teach  actually  some  of  the  classes  there, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  masters  of  those  schools.  I  am  now 
given  to  understand  that  they  do  not  attend  the  city  schools,  but 
practise  teaching  in  the  school  classes  of  the  Poona  College.  When 
you  examined  the  normal  school  in  the  month  of  November  last, 
you  were  so  good  as  to  test  the  progress  the  students  had  made  in 
the  art  of  teaching  during  the  short  period  of  two  months." 

76.  These  lectures  were  quite  a  novelty  in  the  school,  and  were 
much  appreciated  by  the  young  men.  They  were  very  interesting^ 
and,  being  delivered  in  a  popular  attractive  way,  were  valuable  and 
beneficial. 

82.  Several  very  important  orders  have  been  issued  during  the 
year  under  review.     Of  these  I  would  notice  the  following  r — 

Your  letter,  No.  1242,  of  the  25th  July  1857,  prohibiting  certain 
lessons  in  McCulloch's  Educational  Course  from  being  read  or  taught 
in  Government  schools.  Accompanying  this  letter  was  a  Govern- 
ment resolution,  No.  2312,  of  the  22nd  July  1857,  giving  expression 
to  the  views  of  Government  with  reference  to  the  alleged  infraction 
of  Government  orders  by  Ardaseer  Framjee  teaching  Christianity  in 
his  class  in  the  Elphinstone  Institution.  Closely  connected  with  this 
was  another  resolution  of  Government  on  a  petition  from  a  body  of 
natives  in  Bombay,  complaining  that  certain  lessons  and  subjects  were 
taught  in  our  schools  which,  they  feared,  would  tend  to  undermine 
the  religious  faith  of  their  children,  and  make  them  converts  to 
Christianity. 

83.  A  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  in  the  public  mind  arose 
consequent  on  this  order  of  Government.  It  was  construed  into  an 
ignoring  of  Christianity  by  Government.  On  the  occasion  of  my 
visiting  the  native  general  library  at  Sattara,  I  found  a  large  case  full 
of  valuable  theological  works  and  other  works  bearing  on  the 
subject.  On  opening  the  case  I  discovered  that  the  leaves  of  the 
books  had  not  even  been  cut,  and  the  books  were  lying  neglected 
and  unused.  On  asking  a  young  native  who  was  near  me  the  cause 
of  this,  he  quickly  replied,  "  Oh !  they  are  forbidden  by  'Govern- 
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ment,  and  so  we  do  not  read  them."  I  did  not  lose  the  opportunity 
of  setting  the  matter  right,  and,  calling  together  several  who  were  in 
the  room  at  the  time,  I  mentioned  what  had  passed  in  conversation 
between  myself  and  this  young  man,  and  then  explained  the  real 
object  and  intentions  of  Government  in  the  order  which  they  had 
issued  and  which  had  been  so  misunderstood. 

84.  Your  letter,  No.  1257,  of  the  30th  July,  ordered  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  library  in  every  Government  school,  to  be  pro- 
vided from  fee  accumulations.  A  map  of  the  world  was  also  to  be 
supplied  from  this  source.  A  list  of  books  has  been  prepared  and 
approved  of  by  you,  and  matters  are  now  in  progress  for  carrying  out 
this  most  desirable  object. 

85.  Your  letter,  No.  1258,  was  a  continuation  of  the  preceding 
one,  by  which  you  desired  that  all  schools,  sufficiently  rich  in  accu- 
mulated fees,  should  be  provided  from  that  source  with  school 
furniture,  "  including  at  least  one  black-board."  In  superior  and 
rich  schools  it  was  expected,  "  in  every  case,  that  there  should  be  a 
gallery  for  collective  lessons,  and  a  system  of  parallel  desks  according 
to  the  plan  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
in  England." 

86.  In  accordance  with  this,  steps  have  been  taken  to  furnish  a 
great  number  of  our  schools  with  at  least  each  a  black-board  and 
stand.  Fifty-seven  have  already  been  ordered,  and  more  than  half  of 
these  have  been  made  and  supplied  to  schools.  As  yet  we  have  no 
schools  sufficiently  rich  to  afford  galleries,  which  cannot  be  made  under 
a  great  outlay,  I  thought  it  possible  to  have  had  one  built  for  the 
Poona  English  school ;  but  the  estimate  was  altogether  beyond  what 
the  school  could  afford.  It  has,  however,  been  supplied  with  an 
entirely  new  set  of  furniture,  in  desks,  forms,  and  black-boards. 

87.  An  educational  test  for  the  admission  of  natives  into  the 
public  service  was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  expressed 
in  your  letter  No.  1259,  and  submitted  for  approval. 

88.  In  a  former  part  of  this  report  I  mentioned  that  we  had  been 
reminded  that,  "  under  existing  circumstances,  there  was  special 
reason  for  economising  the  resources  of  Government,"  to  which  end 
we  were  called  upon  to  endeavour  to  make  every  school  self-sup- 
porting. This  was  to  be  done,  chiefly,  by  applying  such  balances  of 
fee  accumulations  as  were  in  hand,  after  meeting  the  expenses  of 
school  furniture,  libraries,  &c.    The  resources  of  schools  were  to  be 
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increased  and  expenditure  reduced  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case :  first,  by  Himniwing  incom- 
petent or  unpopular  masters ;  and  supplying  their  places  by  men 
who  were  likely  to  increase  the  attendance  of  fee-paying  pupils : 
second,  by  increasing  the  fee  for  certain  kinds  of  instruction.  The 
expenses  of  a  school  were  to  be  reduced  by  engaging  less  highly 
paid  masters  ;  by  discharging,  where  possible,  assistant  masters  and 
monitors,  or  by  retrenchment  of  existing  salaries.  In  the  place  of 
monitors,  pupil-teachers  were  to  be  eventually  appointed. 

89.  This  order  was  acted  upon,  as  far  as  it  could  be  safely,  and 
a  great  decrease  in  expenditure  was  effected,  in  most  cases  with 
advantage,  in  a  few  otherwise.  Several  very  incompetent  men  were 
discharged,  and  their  schools  improved  by  having  more  efficient  men 
placed  in  their  stead.  The  abolition  of  assistant  masters  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  expenditure ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  schools,  natives  being  naturally  lethargic,  and  wanting  in 
energy  to  make  up  by  increased  exertions,  and  by  the  adoption  of 
method,  for  the  loss  of  their  assistants.  Many  of  the  schools  thus 
circumstanced  fell  off  considerably.  It  certainly  is  a  very  difficult 
point  to  determine  where  a  school  may  be  deprived  of  some  of  its 
assistant  masters  without  harm  accruing,  and  where  it  would  be 
wiser  not  to  interfere  with  existing  arrangements.  So  much  depends 
on  the  temper,  abilities,  and  resources  of  the  head  master  ;  and  these, 
of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  rightly  in  most  cases. 

90.  A  very  salutary  order  was  issued  regulating  the  admission  of 
free  pupils  into  our  schools.  Prior  to  that,  the  privilege  of  admitting 
poor  scholars  was  greatly  abused,  and  it  was  quite  time  that  some 
check  should  have  been  put  upon  it.  Under  the  new  order,  the 
number  of  poor  scholars  is  now  limited  to  "  20  per  cent,  of  the  fee- 
paying  pupils."  The  school  committee  were  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  every  poor  scholar  was  "a  lad  of  good  moral  character  and 
ability,  and  that  his  parents  or  family  aire  bond  fide  unable  to  pay  the 
school  fee." 

91.  I  have  no  confidence  in  school  committees  to  carry  out  this 
order  to  the  letter.  Nevertheless  the  limit  assigned  to  admission  of 
free  students  is  a  very  great  check,  and  prevents  that  wholesale 
admittance  of  such  scholars  which  I  found  and  complained  of  when 
I  first  came  to  this  division. 

92.  An  endeavour  was  made  about  this  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
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wholesale  breach  of  promises  made  by  the  people  with  reference  to 
partially-supporting  schools.  The  state  of  these  schools  had  become 
so  bad  by  the  people's  misconduct  haying  been  allowed  to  pass  un- 
punished, and  even  unnoticed,  by  superior  authority,  that  a  general 
break  down  was  inevitable.  Hence  the  following  order  was  issued, 
which  to  some  extent  had  the  effect  of  arresting  the  evil : — 

"  1 .  Subscribers  to  vernacular  schools  are  entitled  for  every  actual 
contribution  of  two  annas  a  month  to  send  all  their  own  children  to 
the  school  at  a  reduced  fee  of  half  an  anna  each,  and  in  addition  to 
nominate  one  'poor  scholar/  under  the  rules  relating  to  poor 
scholars. 

"  2.  Should  such  subscriber  send  no  children  of  his  own  to  the 
school,  he  may  nominate  an  additional  poor  scholar  (two  scholars 
in  the  whole),  for  each  actual  contribution  of  two  annas  a  month. 

f '  3.  These  privileges  are  conceded,  however,  subject  to  the  rule 
already  laid  down,  that  the  total  number  of  poor  scholars  in  each 
school  shall  in  no  case  exceed  20  per  cent,  on  the  number  of  the  pay- 
ing pupils. 

"  4.  These  privileges  are  to  be  rigorously  restricted  to  contributors 
who  are  not  in  arrears. 

"  5.  The  names  of  subscribers  who  are  in  arrears  should  be  entered 
in  a  list,  with  particulars  of  the  contributions  promised,  and  forward- 
ed every  month  by  the  committee  to  the  educational  inspector  for 
his  information." 

93.  This  order  would,  doubtless,  have  been  more  effective,  if 
school  committees  could  have  been  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  duties ; 
but  in  many  instances  their  members  were  equally  implicated  with 
their  fellow-townsmen  in  non-payment  of  their  subscriptions. 

94.  A  few  days  after  it  was  followed  by  another  order,  which 
struck  more  directly  and  effectually  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  By 
it  I  was  authorised  and  instructed,  as  an  additional  means  to  enforc- 
ing payment  of  arrears  in  partially-supporting  schools,  "  to  suspend, 
at  my  discretion,  all  Government  payments  to  schools  now  in  arrears, 
reporting  every  case  of  suspension  to  the  Director.  The  people  were 
to  be  informed  that  it  would  rest  with  Government  to  resume  pay- 
ment on  such  terms  or  conditions  as  were  thought  by  it  best,  and 
that,  while  suspending  payment,  they  in  nowise  waived  "  their  right 
of  suing  in  the  Civil  Court  the  communities  who  have  broken  faith 
with  Government  by  the  non-payment  of  their    subscriptions.9' 
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These  instructions  were  ordered  to  be  acted  upon  "  rigorously  and 
without  delay." 

95.  Many  hopelessly  bad  schools  were  at  once  deprived  of  Go- 
vernment support,  and  of  course  closed.  Others  were  threatened 
with  closure.  I  believe  the  order  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  wise 
one.  It  at  once  got  rid  of  some  schools  which  were  really  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  It  saved  needless  expenditure  from  the  Go- 
vernment treasury  on  useless  articles,  when  expenditure  was  urgently 
called  for  in  other  quarters,  and  it  had  a  wholesome  moral  effect 
among  the  people,  and  became  the  means  of  saving  many  other 
schools  from  destruction. 

96.  The  prohibition  of  Government  to  all  school  extension,  made 
in  November  1856,  not  having  been  rescinded,  and  grants  in  aid  of 
private  schools  being  still  temporarily  stayed,  the  time  had  now  arrived 
which  afforded  an  opportunity  of  thinking  and  arranging  for  the  con- 
solidation and  improvement  of  our  existing  schools.  And  one  of 
the  first  departmental  orders  to  that  end  was  contained  in  your  letter 
No.  1352,  of  the  15th  August  1857.  It  was  thought  by  you  that 
the  fee  system  afforded  one  of  the  most  likely  means  of  effecting  this 
object.  Fees  were  described  by  you  as  being  "  the  price  paid  by 
parents  for  the  purchase  of  school  instruction,  and  should  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  article  purchased."  Instruction  in 
Government  schools  was  classed  under  five  heads,  namely : — 

1 .  Elementary  instruction  in  vernacular. 

2.  Advanced  instruction  in  vernacular. 

3.  The  same,  plus  elementary  instruction  in  English. 

4.  Advanced  instruction  in  English. 

5.  Preparation  for  college. 

The  first  of  these,  it  was  thought,  should  not  cost  more  than  half 
an  anna  monthly.  It  was  of  the  nature  of  instruction  given  in  in- 
digenous schools ;  and  you  directed  that,  where  an  indigenous  school 
existed,  pupils  should  not  be  admitted  into  our  school  "who  had  not 
learned  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  numbers*;"  but  that, 
where  the  case  was  otherwise,  such  pupils  were  to  be  received  into 
Government  schools  on  payment  of  half  an  anna  fee,  the  elementary 
class  being  taught  by  a  monitor,  remunerated  wholly  or  in  part  from 
the  fee  collections. 

97.  A  fee  of  one  anna  was  fixed,  as  at  present,  for  the  ordinary 
education  given  in  our  vernacular  schools.     It  was  to  be  increased  to 
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two  annas  for  those  who  were  instructed  in  Government  accounts, 
regulations,  surveying,  &c.  For  instruction,  such  as  noted  under  the 
third  class,  a  fee  of  three  annas  was  to  he  demanded,  and,  if  the 
master  was  particularly  competent,  it  might  rise  to  four  annas. 

98.  "The  fourth  head  represents  the  ordinary  Zillah  English 
school."  In  schools  of  this  kind  a  distinction  was  thought  advisable 
between  those  which  were  under  native  masters  and  those  under 
European.  In  the  former  a  fee  of  six  annas  was  deemed  sufficient, 
while  in  the  latter  eight  annas,  as  heretofore,  was  to  be  demanded. 

99.  The  fifth  head  applies  to  colleges,  &c,  and  does  not  in  any 
way  bear  upon  our  schools. 

100.  It  was  well  thought  that  some  distinction  should  be  made, 
with  reference  to  fee  payments,  between  such  schools  as  were  wholly 
and  such  as  were  partially  supported  by  Government ;  that  some 
advantage  should  be  given  to  those  communities  who  subscribed  to 
their  schools ;  and  for  those  who  would  not  come  forward  to  do  so  (in 
cases    of   wholly-supported   Government  schools)   the  experiment 

.  should  be  tried  of  demanding  an  entrance  fee  in  addition  to  the  usual 
monthly  fee.  If  it  was  found  that  the  school,  in  consequence, 
greatly  decreased  in  numbers,  the  establishment  was  to  be  removed 
ff  to  some  other  neighbouring  town  or  village,  where  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  education  is  more  valued. "  An  operation  of  this  kind, 
however,  was  not  to  be  carried  out  without  Government  sanction. 

101.  As  regards  the  order  regulating  fees  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  education  given,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  one 
which  would  work  well  in  any  other  country  but  India.  The  native 
student  only  appreciates  "  extras"  in  education  when  he  has  not  to 
pay  for  them,  and  he  would  rather  forego,  in  most  cases,  the  pro- 
spective advantages  of  a  superior  education,  for  the  immediate 
saving  of  a  few  annas.  Hence  candidates  for  instruction  in  extra- 
ordinary branches  of  knowledge  will  be  few.  Only  one  of  my 
deputies  (Mr.  Baker)  remarks  on  the  working  of  this  order.  I 
quote  the  following  from  his  report : — 

"  The  alteration  made  in  school  fees,  from  the  uniform  rate  of 
1  anna  a  month  to  3  annas  where  English  is  learnt ;  2  annas  where 
the  Regulations  and  Talooka  accounts  are  learnt ;  and  1  anna 
(made  J  an  anna  for  beginners),  where  the  ordinary  vernacular  course 
is  followed ;  is,  I  think,  quite  the  change  that  was  wanted  to  give 
importance  to  the  Government  schools  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
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the  expediency  of  the  measure  has  not  as  yet  been  admitted  by  the 
people :  for  in  all  instances  where  boys  were  learning  subjects  for 
which  higher  charges  are  now  made,  the  study  of  them  has  been 
discontinued, — the  Beejapore  school  being  the  only  exception  to  this 
rule.  Notwithstanding  this  disappointment  at  the  outset,  I  still  am 
not  inclined  to  recommend  a  return  to  the  old  rate ;  as  those  who 
object  to  pay  for  instruction  in  English  and  the  Regulations  can 
care  very  little  about  the  subjects,  and  are  not  likely  to  become  very 
diligent  in  studying  them.  One  good,  however,  will  certainly  result 
from  the  change,  and  that  is,  candidates  for  appointments  to  superior 
vernacular  schools  will,  in  future,  understanding  that  a  knowledge 
of  them  is  necessary  to  ensure  their  success,  give  some  better  atten- 
tion to  these  subjects,  and  we  shall  thus  secure  a  better-informed 
class  of  teachers  than  we  have  now." 

102.  In  September  of  this  year  we  received  your  instructions  to 
make  arrangements  for  introducing  the  pupil-teacher  system  into  all 
schools  where  monitors  were  formerly  entertained.  It  was  to  have 
come  into  operation  in  August  of  the  following  year.  In  the  mean- 
time we  were  engaged  in  maturing  plans,  and  giving  time  for  the 
candidates  to  prepare  for  examination.  It  has  been  found  necessary, 
however,  to  postpone  these  examinations  until  the  cold  season  of  the 
present  year,  it  being  quite  impossible  for  young  people  to  travel 
during  the  monsoon  months  to  the  several  stations  where  examinations 
were  to  be  held.  The  candidates  will  now  be  examined  in  their  re- 
spective schools  by  the  inspector  and  deputy  inspectors  during  the 
present  travelling  season. 

103.  An  order  from  the  Government  of  India  was  received  in 
October,  stating  that  unless  efficient  (vernacular)  teachers  can  be  pro- 
cured for  less  than  1 5  rupees  a  month,  there  can  be  no  popular  edu- 
cation in  Bombay,  and  it  was  thought  that  12  rupees  should  be  paid 
to  that  class  of  teachers.  This  has,  of  course,  had  an  important  effect 
on  schools  and  training  institutions,  in  raising  the  standard  of  teach- 
ing in  our  superior  vernacular  schools,  and  of  making  all  masters,  who 
receive  salaries  of  1 5  Rupees  and  upwards,  give  instruction  according 
to  the  rate  of  their  salaries,  on  standards  which  are  now  in  course  of 
consideration. 

104.  In  a  resolution  of  Government,  No.  869,  of  the  21st  Febru- 
ary 1857,  promulgated  in  this  department  in  January  1858,  in  which 
Government  approves  of  a  revised  rate  of  assessment,  introduced  into 
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91  Tillages  of  the  Punderpore  Talooka,  in  the  Sattara  Collectorate, 
an  important  clause  is  introduced,  whereby  "  Government  reserve  to 
themselves  the  power  of  imposing  a  school  rate,  not  exceeding  half  an 
anna  in  the  rupee  of  the  Government  Assessment,  should  they  here- 
after resolve  on  establishing  a  school  in  a  village  or  circle  of  villages. 
This  provision,  it  is  added,  should  be  made  in  all  cases  where  the 
Survey  Assessment  is  introduced." 

105.  With  the  sanction  of  Government,  book  depots  have  been 
established  under  your  direction  throughout  this  division.  Of  these, 
the  two  principal  branch  depots  are  at  Poona  and  Belgaum ;  the  for- 
mer containing  the  principal  stock  of  Murathee  books,  the  latter  the 
stock  of  Canarese  books.  At  the  Zillah  stations  of  Dhoolia,  Sattara, 
Ahmednuggur,  Sholapore,  and  Dharwar,  branch  depots  have  been 
established.  These  depots  are  supplied  with  books  by  indents  on  the 
principal  branch  depots,  which  latter  again  are  stocked  from  the  cen- 
tral depdt  in  Bombay. 

106.  In  January  of  this  year,  Government  passed  a  resolution, 
dated  the  1 6th  of  that  month,  on  the  printed  report  of  the  Director 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  official  year  1855-56.  Paragraph  12  of 
that  resolution  has  had,  and  will  have,  a  marked  influence  on  our 
schools.  It  directs  that  all  schools,  wholly  supported  by  the  State, 
shall  henceforth  be  open  to  all  castes.  What  the  full  effect  of  that 
order  will  be,  will  be  for  a  future  report  to  mention.  In  two  places 
already  has  it  caused  some  agitation.  It  is  an  order,  however,  which 
we  may  hail  with  much  satisfaction,  as  being  the  first  blow  to  the 
system  of  exclusiveness  which  has,  for  so  many  years,  been  allowed 
in  our  educational  institutions  and  operations,  and  one  of  the  first 
steps  towards  elevating  the  degraded*  wretched  out-castes  of  India, 
who  have  been  for  centuries  so  trampled  on  by  Brahmins. 

107.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Government  officials  who  have 
rendered  us  good  assistance  by  their  influence  and  exertions  :— 

Ahmednuggur  Sub-Division. 

Rao  Bahadoor  Krishnajee  Wassodeo,  district  deputy  collector  of 
4  Ahmednuggur. 

Nursingaya  Sungappa,  Mahalkuree  of  Chandore. 
Gopal  Wishwanath,  Mahalkurree  of  Kopergaum. 
Suddaseo  Yithul,  Mamlutdar  of  Yawul,  and  other  members  of  the 
local  committee  in  that  town. 
21  * 
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Bhikajee  Appajee,  Patel  of  Sunvutsur. 
Gungadhur  Amunt,  Koolkurnee,  do. 

Poona  Sub-Division. 

Moro  Rugonath  Dhumderry,  2nd  class  Sirdar,  at  present  Moon- 

siff  of  Poona. 
Balkrishna  Girmajee,  Mamlutdar  of  Vitay,  Khanapore  Talooka. 
Sudaseo  Rugonath,  Mamlutdar  of  Punderpore. 
Trimbuck  Govind,  Mabalkurree  at  Soopeb,  Poorundbur  Talooka. 
Wassodeo  Mayaral,  Mamlutdar  at  Medhey,  Jamlee  Talooka. 

Dharwar  Sub-Division. 

Ragoba  Janardbun,  Hoozoor,  deputy  collector  of  Belgaum. 
Vithul  Rao,  deputy  collector  of  Dharwar. 

Belgaum  Collectorate. 

Kesbeo  Gopal,  Mamlutdar,  Beedee. 
Ramrow  Soobbanjee,  ditto,  Cbeekoree. 
Marlgeeree  Hootsangowda,  ditto,  Padsbalpore. 
Pandoorung  Ramchunder,  ditto,  Tasgaum. 
Venkajee  Gopall,  ditto,  Pursghur. 
Sheeshgerow  Soobbanjee,  ditto,  Sampgaum. 
Babajee  Vitbul,  ditto,  Gokak. 
Vempatesb  Dhondeo,  ditto,  Hoonoogoonda. 
Venkajee  Gooroow,  ditto,  Unkuljee. 
Jevajee  Narayen,  ditto,  Ilkul. 
Sbrecuewasrow  Krishna,  Moonsiff  of  Belgaum. 

Dharwar  Collectorate. 

# 

Swamirow  Goorow,  Mamlutdar  of  Kode. 
Ditatrya  Niikunt,  ditto,  Nowlgoond. 
Shreenevasrow  Nursiob,  ditto,  Damul. 
Rugoonatb  Nursioh,  Mabalkurree  of  Misreekote. 
Swamirow  Ramajee,  Mamlutdar  of  Hangul. 
Balajee  Anunt,  Mabalkurree  of  Ragvella. 
Nunzoor  Nursiob,  ditto  of  Kurujgee. 

Sholapore  Collectorate, 

Krisbnarow  Nursiob,  Mamlutdar  of  Moodebebal. 
Naroo  Appajee,  Mabalkuree  of  Toombgec. 
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109.  In  concluding  this  report,  I  would  beg  to  state  my  belief 
that  the  state  and  prospects  of  education  in  this  division  are  far 
better  and  brighter  than  they  have  been  at  any  previous  time.  We 
have  got  rid  of  a  few  bad  schools ;  the  rest  are,  on  the  whole,  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  few  that  are  to  be  excepted  from  this,. 
I  have  yet  good  hopes  of.  Our  schools  have,  in  many  ways,  been 
improved  and  strengthened,  as  already  fully  explained,  and  the  whole 
work  of  the  department  has  become  more  systematized.  I  have  now 
seen  the  whole  of  my  division,  and  am  personally  acquainted  with 
the  general  condition  of  the  schools.  The  partially-supporting 
schools  are  those  only  from  which  we  have  had  some  trouble,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  the  people  to  pay 
up  their  subscriptions,  and  otherwise  fulfil  their  duties  and  engage- 
ments. But  this  difficulty  will,  I  trust,  soon  be  overcome  under 
the  order  lately  issued,  by  which  the  people's  share  is  now  to  be 
advanced  by  Government,  and  recovered  from  the  people,  as  educa- 
tional revenue,  by  the  district  revenue  officers. 
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List  of  Schoolmasters  who  are  well  spoken  of  by  the  Deputies*. 


No. 


1 
S 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Names. 


Balajee  Mahadeo 

Balcrishna  Bahjee    

Gopal  Bappoojee 

Narayen  Balal •  •  • . 

Venkat  Babacharya 

Krishnajee  Laxumon 

Vishwanath  Lnxnmon 

Pandoorung  Trimbuck    

Ragho  Mahadeo  

Balajee  Bappoojee  

VittuI  Ramchundra 

Ramchundra  Bulwunt 

Kaasioath  Shamrao 

Wamun  Trimbuck 

Hurjee  Khundojee 

Trimbuck  Ramrao 

Narayen  Bajeerao    

Balcrishna  Trimbuck 

Pureshram  Atmaram 

Narro  Mulhar 

Kesheo  Shivram 

Vittal  Atmaram  

Hurree  Ramchundra 

Balajee  Ramchundra 

Ramchundra  Bulal 

Mahadeo  Luxumon 

Wassoodeo  Chimnajee 

Shreedhur  Bappoojee 

Gunnesh  Narayen    

Hurree  Vittal    

Kassinath  Kesheo    

Rowjee  Balcrishna 

Kassinath  Yedneshwar    

Venktaah  Raghwendra    

Sudaaeo  Shivram 

Krishnajee  Kesheo  • 

Balajee  Venayek 

Dhondoo  Datatrya 

Mulbar  Kesheo    

Govind  Timnajee 

Koodapa  bin  Neejgooneshwar. 


Schools. 


Ahmednuggur,  No.  1 . . 

Nasaick    

Ahmednuggur,  No.  4. . 

Vinchoor 

Police  School,  Nuggar. 
Sungumoere  (E.  Dept.) 

Yewlah    

Akolah     

Sungumnere   

Ahmednuggur,  No.  3 
Puntambeh...... .. 

Chandore    

Sunwutsur 

Kotool 

Parnair    

Pimpulgaum  ...... 

Sukeneh  

Dhoolia   

Errundole    

Jamnair 

Poona,  No.  1 

Khed   

Poona,  No.  2 

Junere 

Baramuttee 

Ryhimutpoor 

Patan 

Wai 

Kurrar 

Sattara,  No.  2 

Sadalga    

Khanapoor 

Hookeree 

Beedee 

Kittoor    

Sumoduttee 

Miserekote 

Bunkapoor 

Kulghutkee 

Guduk 

Turrus 


Zillah. 


Ahmednoggnr. 


Khandeiah. 


Poona. 


Sattara. 


Belgaum. 


Dharwac 


J.  F.  Lester, 
Educational  Inspector,  Dekkan  Division* 
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APPENDIX  [L]. 


REPORT  BY  MAJOR  F.  J.  GOLDSMID,  SIND  DIVISION. 

(Dated  14th  May  1858.) 


No.  100  of  1858. 

from  the  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Charge, 
Sind  Educational  Department, 

To  E.  I.  Howard,  Esq., 

Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Bombay. 
Sir, — In  accordance  with  the  request  contained  in  a  letter  from  your 
office  (No.  526  of  5th  March  1858),  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  a 
report  on  education  in  Sind,  from  the  departure  of  Captain  Lester,  in 
September  1856,  up  to  the  30th  ultimo. 

2.  As  no  general  examination  of  schools  in  this  province  has 
been  yet  recorded,  the  appendices  may  be  useful  in  showing  the  pro- 
cess whereby  the  present  results  have  been  obtained. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 
(Signed)         F.  J.  Goldsmid,  Major, 
Assist.  Com.  in  charge,  Sind  Educational  Depart. 
Sind  Educational  Inspector's  Office^  Kurrachee,  \4tk  May  1858. 


Sind  Education,  1857-58. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Bombay  Government  (No.  2712, 
of  30th  August  1856,  paragraph  5),  Captain  Lester,   educational 
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inspector  in  Sind,  gave  over  charge  of  his  office  to  Captain  Peflv, 
Acting  Assistant  Commissioner,  Revenue  Department,  on  the  20th 
September  1856,  and  quitted  the  province. 

2.  Since  that  period,  and  up  to  the  27th  August  1857,  the  records 
of  the  department  formed  part  of  the  commissioner's  office,  and  were 
not  separately  compiled.  School  superintendence  was  an  authority 
vested  generally  in  the  local  officers. 

3.  During  the  cold  weather  of  1856-57,  the  acting  commissioner, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Jacob,  took  the  opportunity  of  an  annual  tour  to 
visit  some  of  the  provincial  schools  (Sehwan,  Dadoo,  Mehur,  K um- 
ber, Larkhana),  and  distribute  prizes  to  the  selected  scholars. 

4.  About  February  1857  was  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  school-house  at  Shikarpoor,  which  was  completed  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  building  is  handsome,  commodious,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  Its  total  cost 
was  Rs.  3*000. 

5.  In  March  of  that  year  Captain  Pelly  handed  over  charge  of 
the  educational  department  to  Mr.  Ellis,  who  also  relieved  the 
former  officer  from  his  appointment  of  assistant  commissioner.  On 
the  departure  of  Brigadier  General  Jacob,  in  the  same  month,  Mr. 
Ellis  took  charge  of  the  commissioner's  office. 

6.  Brigadier  General  Jacob,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Persia, 
had  applied  for  a  Government  grant  of  rupees  one  hundred  towards 
the  appointment  of  an  English  schoolmaster  at  Shikarpoor,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  soon  after  asked  for  a  like  amount  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  English  school  at  Hyderabad. 

7.  Both  these  applications  received  the  sanction  of  the  Bombay 

Government ;    but 
Government  Resolution,  No.  826,  of  6th  April  1857,      subsequent    orders 
and  No.  2191,  of  the  15th  November  1857,  to  Secre-      rt0„0£Mi    *k«  «,™ww 
tary  to  the  Government  of  India;  Government  Reso-      causea    "*  propo- 
rtion No.  91,  of  9th  January  1858.  sitions  to  remain  in 

abeyance. 

8.  Mr.  Ellis  also  requested  that  a  grant  of  Rupees  1,500  might  be 

accorded  towards  completion  of  the 

.rACoon?^c;m,SjS8i0unfa,^letn^,      English  school-house  at  Hvderabad, 
No.  93,  of  3 1st  March  1857;  Go-  °  ; ; 

vernraent  endorsement  in  reply  to  upon  which  Rupees  2,000  had  been 

the  above,  No.  2992,  dated  19th  aiready  expended,  a  similar  amount 
November  1857,  on  letter  No.  i  -         i   ,        ,  .  -     i- 

2191  of  same  date.  being  defrayed  by  the  municipality. 

The  Bombay  Government  moved  the 
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Supreme  Government  to  grant  the  whole  amount  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  this  work,  so  soon  as  the  restriction  on  public  works 
should  have  been  removed. 

9.  In  April    1857   the  sum  of  Rupees  1,200  was  sanctioned 

by  Government  for  the  erection  of 
948,°:™ %£$£*  N°-     •    "hod-house    at    Meerpoor    But- 

tora.  Though  subsequent  orders 
have  delayed  its  commencement,  the  sanction  may  be  still  con- 
sidered in  force. 

10.  In  May  1857  a  school-house  had  been  completed,  and  a  new 
school  was  opened  at  Thultee,  in  the  Kurrachee  Collectorate,  to  which 
a  trained  master  was  nominated  from  the  normal  class.  This  school 
now  numbers  some  40  boys,  and  may  be  considered  quite  successful. 

11.  Mr.  Frere  having  returned  to  Sind  during  this  month,  and 

,  T  _     .-    ftft.      Mr.  Ellis  having  embarked  for  Bom- 
Corarai*sioner,a  Letter,  No.  227,  ° 

dated  loth  J  ulylRo7;  Government  bay,  Mr.  Arthur,  assistant  commis- 
Resolution  No.  1053  of  5th  August  sioner,  assumed  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional in  its  then  connection  with  the 
general  department  of  the  commissioner's  office.  This  measure, 
however,  was  merely  temporary  and  in  continuation  of  prior  arrange- 
ments, for  the  commissioner  forwarded  to  Government  an  application 
for  the  re-appointment  of  an  educational  inspector  in  the  province 
of  Sind. 

12.  The  proposed  appointment  not  meeting  with  immediate  Go- 
vernment sanction,  or  rather  being  held  in  abeyance,  pending  financial 

pressure,  Major  Goldsmid,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Jageers,  was 
deputed  to  take  charge  of  the  educational  inspector's  office.  From 
the  date  of  such  transfer  of  the  records,  the  department  has  been 
again  so  far  distinct  as  to  require  a  separate  registration  of  its  docu- 
ments. Otherwise,  the  arrangement  was  provisional,  under  Govern- 
ment letter  of  the  23rd  October  1857,  and  in  no  way  affecting  prior 
propositions  for  a  permanent  establishment. 

13.  During  the  period  under  review,  i.e.  from  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber 1856  to  the  end  of  August  1857  (both  inclusive),  the  returns 
exhibited  little  change  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  Govern- 
ment established  schools.  The  average  of  attendance  for  the  year  in 
question  throughout  the  province  is  shown,  exclusive  of  English 
schools,  to  be  1,477. 

14.  The  only  change  worthy  of  note  which  took  place  in  the  five 
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Kurrachee  Eoropeanandlndo-}  E*&*h  8chools   of  *■ 

European  Schools (  Kurrachee  province  was  the  appoint- 

a£l!£E&k'i£*"S  '  n,ent,onthe25thofApril 

Government  English  School  . .     Kotrce.  1857,  of  a  second  master 

Government  English  School. .     Hyderabad.  to  ^  engineer  cla8ses. 

15.  The  opening  of  the  last-named  establishment  on  the  1  st  April 
should,  however,  be  recorded.  The  structure  is  elegant  and  striking, 
and  cost  between  7,000  and  8,000  rupees. 

16.  Nor  should  mention  be  omitted  of  Rs.  750,  grant  to  the 
Government  Resolution,  No.      Government  English  school  at  Kurra- 

8680,    dated    27rh    December      chee,  as  it  supplied  that  establishment 

with  books  and  chemical   apparatus, 
procured  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Ellis,  then  on  leave  to  Europe. 

17.  The  Commissioner  having  done  me  the  honour  of  entrusting 

27th  Augurt  1837.  *?  "*  *"&>  ^  h™  0Wa  "^ 

sion,  the  educational  arrangements  in 

this  province,  pending  the  appointment  of  an  inspector,  I  will  proceed 

.to  the  history  of  Sind  education,  subsequent  to  this  period,  from 

personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

18.  The  one  grand  starting  point  for  all  practical  purposes  ap- 
peared to  be  a  true  state  of  every  school  in  Sind,  supported  wholly  or  in 
part  by  Government,  municipalities,  or  local  funds,  and,  consequently, 
coming  more  or  less  under  cognisance  of  the  educational  department. 

1 9.  Of  such  establishments  there  were  on  the  .31st  August  1857  :# 

2  English  schools,  supported  by  Government. 

1         Ditto  partly  by  Government,  partly  by  local  subscriptions. 

1  Engineer  school  (English),  supported  by  Government. 

1  Normal  class  ditto. 
7  Vernacular  schools     m                  ditto. 

18  Ditto        partly  by  Government. 

9  Ditto         supported  by  municipalities  and  local  funds. 

2  Ditto        receiving  small  grants-in-aid. 

20.  My  first  attention  was  given  to  the  schools  at  Kurrachee ; 

Government  English  school.  ^  an  examination  of  those  named 
Ditto       Vernacular.  in  the  margin  was  held  in  the  month 

Normal  class.  of  September.   The  results  were  satis- 

factory as  regards  the  English  school,  but  the  vernacular  institution 
and  normal  class  seemed  to  require  somewhat  more  of  life  and  activity. 
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21.  Reports  on  the  above  examinations  are  submitted.  It  will 
be  seen  that  Syud  Ameenodeen,  Moonsiff  of  Kurrachee,  Doctor  Anunta 
Chundroba,  of  the  Town  Dispensary,  and  Mr.  Juggonath  Suddaseo, 
head  master  of  the  engineer  school,  were  among  the  examiners. 
Mr.  Neville  Warren,  agent  of  the  Sind  railway,  was  also  kind 
enough  to  lend  his  valuable  assistance  in  the  cause. 

22.  Being  doubtful  whether  it  was  in  my  province  or  not  to  make 
arrangements  for  an  examination  of  the  engineer  class,  I  communi- 
cated privately  on  the  subject  with  the  superintending  engineer,  and 
was  given  to  understand  that  such  examination  would  be  conducted 
under  instructions  from  Bombay. 

23.  The  secretary  and  committee  of  the  European  and  Indo- 
European  school,  in  like  manner,  prepared  their  own  yearly  report ; 
all  the  interference  exercised  by  myself  in  the  matter  being  to  take 
part  in  the  examination,  at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carr. 

24.  To  attain  the  end  proposed  and  set  forth  in  paragraph  18, 
personal  observation  of  the  various  provincial  schools  appeared 
necessary  ;  and  the  approaching  annual  tour  of  the  Jageer  establish- 
ment offered  a  good  opportunity  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  general  in- 
spection. The  commissioner  replied  to  my  reference  on  the  subject 
by  concurring  in  the  view  taken,  authorising  any  removals  or  exchanges 
of  schoolmasters  which  might  appear  advisable,  in  communication 
with  the  collectors  and  district  officers. 

25.  The  annual  tour  having  extended  to  a  period  of  between 
five  and  six  months,  I  am  enabled  to  report  having  visited  and 
examined  every  school  throughout. the  province,*  established  on  the 

•  Exclusive  of  those  in  the  Thurr  and  Parkar  districts,  now  added  to  the 
Hyderabad  Collectorate.  These  are  three  in  number,  and  the  two  at  Nuggar 
and  Mittee  are  reported  to  be  quite  successful. 


1. 

Hyderabad. 

19. 

Jerruck. 

23. 

Mora. 

3. 

Sehwan. 

13. 

Mehur. 

24. 

Kotree. 

3. 

Thattah. 

14. 

Shikar  poor. 

25. 

K  umber. 

4. 

Larkhana. 

15. 

Dadoo. 

26. 

Ketti. 

5. 

Rohree. 

16. 

Kurrachee. 

27.. 

,  Meerpoor  Mahree. 

0. 

Sokkur. 

17. 

Kundiara. 

28. 

Dubbra. 

7. 

Jarooshah. 

18. 

Hiilanee. 

29. 

Thurreree. 

8. 

Nowshera. 

10. 

New  Halla. 

80. 

Ghatekee.        [toee. 

9. 

Birrea, 

20. 

Mutharee. 

31. 

Mohbut  Dhera  Jet- 

10. 

Old  Halla. 

21. 

Thultee. 

[dra. 

32. 

Ouboura. 

11. 

Mithanee. 
22* 

22. 

Allah-yar-ka 

Tan* 

33. 

Kbyerpoor  Dherkee. 
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date  of  my  assuming  temporary  charge  of  the  department.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  detailed  above,  may  be  included  an  English  school  at 
Hyderabad,  and  a  second  at  Kotree,  in  the  vicinity.  Reports  on 
the  vernacular  schools  are  forwarded  as  an  appendix,  lettered  from 
A  to  O  P.* 

26.  One  school  in  the  hills  west  of  Kotree,  at  a  place  known  as 

Tandara  Boola  Khan,   having  been 

a  ST?!:??*  JetttlIia,7229?,  newly  established  in  October  1857,  it 
dated  10th  September  1857,    to  *  . 

the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,      would    have  been   obviously    unim- 
portant  to    include;    but   a  recent 
personal  interview  with  the  master  has  acquainted  me  that  it  is 
in  a  flourishing  state,  and  has  fourteen  pupils. 

27.  The  general  results  of  the  yearly  examination  may  be  summed 
up  in  few  words,  and  it  may  be  better  to  record  at  the  same 
time  any  essential  particulars  which  have  been  made  known  to 
me,  on  authority,  regarding  the  present  state  of  the  engineer 
classes,  the  European  and  Indo-European  and  Mission  schoob  at 
Kurrachee. 

28.  It  appears  that  as  many  as  22  pupils  attended  the  engineer 
school  in  the  early  part  of  1 857.  These  were  divided  into  two  classes 
of  12  and  10  respectively,  the  latter  having  been  only  formed  is 
December  1856. 

I.  Of  the  first  12: 

1  was  reduced  to  the  lower  class  in  April  1857. 

1  joined  the  railway  in  June. 

1  joined  the  revenue  survey  in  August  1857. 

1  joined  the  railway  in  October  1857. 

5  joined  the  railway  in  November  1857. 

1  left  the  school  in  November  1 857. 

1  joined  the  railway  in  December  1857. 

1  joined  the  electric  telegraph  in  January  1858. 
And  of  the  second  10,  in  like  manner,  only  5  now  remain,  of  whom 
one  is  reported  likely  to  join  the  revenue  survey. 

II.  A  3rd  class  was  formed  in  February  last,  of  which  6  boys 
are  now  borne  on  the  strength  of  the  school,  thus  giving  1 1  in  all. 
But  one  of  the  number  is  a  native  of  Sind. 

III.  Out  of  the  above  eleven,  the  lately  received  six  are  not 

*  Appendices  not  published. 
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reported  to  have  proceeded  in  their  studies  much  further  than 
arithmetic  ;  and  their  ignorance  upon  admission  even  of  this  branch 
of  acquirement  has  not  yet  enabled  them  to  show  any  considerable 
progress  therein. 

IV.  It  is,  however,  not  unsatisfactory  to  find  that  the  furtherance 
of  a  great  public  work  like  the  Sind  Railway  has  been  promoted, 
within  the  last  year,  by  the  accession  to  its  forces  of  no  less  than  nine 
of  these  students. 

29.  The  Kurrachee  European  and  Indo-European  school  num- 
bers 94  pupils,  of  whom  52  are  boys  and  42  girls.  Under  the 
management  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClumpha,  it  maintains  a  satisfactory 
position  ;  but  it  is  not  considered  that,  until  a  decided  increase  is  shown 
in  the  number  of  European  residents  at  the  station,  there  will  be  a 
larger  attendance  than  now  recorded.  This  institution  is  greatly 
dependent  on  Government  grants-in-aid  for  its  prosperity  ;  and 
renewed  sanction  is  awaited  to  the  former  grant  of  Us.  80  per 
mensem  for  six  months,  from  the  1st  instant.  Its  usefulness, — one 
might  add,  its  necessity, — in  a  large  rising  seaport  town  such  as 
Kurrachee  must  be  self-evident. 

30.  The  Kurrachee  Mission  free  school  imparts  instruction  in 
the  English  language  to  a  tolerable  number  of  pupils.  There  are  at 
present  reported  to  be  35,  viz.  :— 

6  Christians. 
1  Mahomedan. 
28  Hindoos. 
Seven  of  the  above  are  Sindees,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  Murathas. 
Mr.  Goodall  is  the  master. 

31 .  The  average  length  of  time  for  which  boys  attend  the  school 
is  stated  to  be  about  two  years.  They  leave  so  soon  as  they  can  get 
employment.  There  are  six  classes,  the  senior  of  which  is  instructed 
in  history,  grammar,  composition,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  I 
am  given  to  understand  that,  under  the  present  supervision,  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  accommodate  a  much  greater  number  of  pupils 
than  now  attend  the  school. 

English  Schools. 

32.  The  Government  English  school  at  Kurrachee  progresses  in 
a  manner  which  reflects  credit  on  the  master,  Mr.  Mahadeo  Shastri, 
and  his  assistant.    There  are  now  82  hoys  borne  upon  the  register, 
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of  whom  only  8  are  Sindees.  This  failure  to  attend,  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  of  the  province,  must  be  attributed  almost  wholly  to 
the  locality.  This  has  never  been  a  favourite  one  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Hyderabad  and  Upper  Sind  ;  and  the  latter  are  now  only  drawn 
thither  by  the  indisputable  advantages  presented  for  speculation  and 
enterprise,  and  to  the  seekers  of  general  employment. 

33.  The  examination  return  is  satisfactory ;  and  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a  somewhat  new  feature  has  become  apparent  in  the 
upper  classes  by  the  introduction  of  written  translations  into  English 
from  the  translator's  vernaculars,  which  it  is  proposed  should  lead 
the  way  to  original  composition  in  plain  unambitious  language.  A 
spontaneous  movement  among  the  boys  themselves  has  proved  that 
inclination  is  not  wanting  to  think  and  express  thoughts  in  English ; 
for  something  very  like  an  incipient  weekly  debating  society  appears 
to  have  been  started  after  school-hours,  each  member  bringing 
his  own  written  address  to  be  delivered,  vivd  voce,  to  his  com- 
panions. 

34.  At  the  English  school  at  Hyderabad  nineteen  boys  out  of 
twenty-five  were  present  for  examination ;  but  it  was  evident  that  a 
better  master  and  higher  salary  were  requisite,  to  raise  the  im- 
portance and  usefulness  of  this  embryo  institution.  The  school  at 
Kotree  it  is  proposed  to  discontinue,  as  its  numbers  are  too  few  and 
uncertain  to  make  its  maintenance  a  public  advantage. 

Vernacular  Schools. 

35.  These  schools  1  have  attempted  to  classify  according  to  the 
relative  importance  of  each,  as  observable  at  the  examination.  For 
this  purpose  1  have  prepared  two  tables,  one  showing  every  necessary 
detail  of  the  maintenance  and  management  of  each  establishment, 
the  other  giving  the  result  of  examination  in  respect  of  classification. 

36.  By  the  first  of  these  statements,  it  will  be  observed  that,  out 
of  forty-four  schoolmasters,  seventeen  have  been  trained  at  the 
Kurrachee  normal  class,  established  in  1854.  As  a  rule,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  little  learning  gained  by  the  latter  makes  them 
greatly  superior  to  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  similar  educational 
privileges.  But  there  are  exceptions,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the 
masters  of  Birrea  and  Mithanee,  where  the  untrained  teacher  has 
been  the  better  man,  and  merited  some  mark  of  recognition  not 
accorded  to  others. 
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37.  The  primary  classification  which  I  would  recommend  is  as 
follows : — 

1st    class 1  school. 

2nd  ditto 3  ditto. 

3rd  ditto 3  ditto. 

4th  ditto 5  ditto. 

5th  ditto 16  ditto. 

6th   ditto 5  ditto. 

And  for  the  better  efficiency  of  the  schools  enumerated  in  the  several 
classes,  I  would  propose  slight  additions  to  the  masters'  emoluments 
as  suggested  in  the  return.  The  total  increase  would  be  Its.  170 
per  mensem,  or  Its.  2,040  per  annum. 

38.  The  Hyderabad  vernacular  school  is,  in  my  opinion,  far 
superior  to  any  of  the  others,  and  might  easily  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  college,  should  such  an  institution  be  deemed  desirable  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  recommend  the 
measure,  as  it  has  for  some  time  been  my  impression  that  the  first 
collegiate  establishment  in  Sind  should  be  formed  from  the  Kurrachee 
normal  class.  But  the  master  is  superior  to  most  Sindee  school- 
masters, and  the  pupils  are  much  in  advance  of  most  Sindee  pupils 
of  similar  age  and  standing ;  and  the  discipline  and  interior  economy 
of  the  school  is  better  than  elsewhere. 

39.  The  schools  next  in  order  are  those  of  Sewhan,  Thattah,  and 
Larkhana.  This  result  is  not  surprising,  judging  from  the  former 
repute  of  these  towns ;  but  much  good  has  been  doubtless  effected  by 
comparatively  efficient  masters  in  the  two  first,  and  the  personal 
management  of  the  deputy  collector  at  the  last  named. 

40.  I  should  have  placed  the  two  schools  of  Rohree  and  Sukkur 
in  the  second  class  had  it  not  been  for  the  little  progress  made  there 
in  the  acquisition  of  arithmetic  and  geography.  None  of  the  masters 
now  employed  in  the  two  towns  aforesaid  is  competent  to  teach  these 
branches  of  study,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  defi- 
ciency by  the  presence  of  a  competent  assistant. 

41.  It  must  not  be  thought  surprising  to  find  the  names  of 
Kurrachee  and  Shikarpoor  in  the  fourth  class  ;  but  the  cause  will  be 
sufficiently  obvious  to  those  who  have  resided  long  at  either  place. 
The  population  at  Kurrachee  is  foreign  and  migratory  ;  that  at  Shi- 
karpoor is  mixed,  and  the  indigenous  portion  speaks  a  dialect  of 
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Sindee  different  to  the  usually  received  book-language,  which  is  more 
indebted  to  "Lar,"  or  Central  Sind,  than  to  "  Sir,"  or  the  upper 
country.  Indeed,  the  numerous  Pathan  settlers  at  Shikarpoor  send 
a  large  number  of  children  to  the  schools,  whose  mother  tongue  is 
as  much  Pushtoo,  or  Persian,  as  Sindee  in  any  guise. 

42.  None  of  the  other  schools  call  for  particular  remark,  save 
at  the  sea-side  Tillage  of  Khetti,  where  a  different  course  of  instruc- 
tion would  appear  especially  desirable.  The  community  consists  of 
traders,  boatmen,  and  labourers.  The  Arabic-letter  Sindee  univer- 
sally taught  at  other  places  in  Sind  is  of  no  use  to  the  learners  here, 
for  the  character  of  the  Government  office  is  not  the  character  which 
administers  to  their  livelihood.  As  a  general  rule,  no  inhabitant  of 
Ketti  aspires  to  Government  employ.  The  Cutchee  half  of  the 
population  would  be  thankful  for  instruction  in  Guzerathee,  to 
enable  their  children  to  read  and  write  a  language  which  has  been 
familiar  to  their  forefathers.  The  Sindee  half  require  a  Hindoo- 
Sindee  character  to  be  given  to  their  own  Sindee  tongue,  so  that 
their  written  communications  may  be  intelligible  to  their  partners, 
Shahs  or  Gomashtas,  at  Bombay  or  Kurrachee.  But  my  separate 
examination  report  on  this  subject  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate the  meaning  here  intended,  without  further  comment,  and  the 
commissioner  has  requested  that  arrangements  be  made  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Khetti  in  the  matter. 

43.  It  will  be  understood  that,  in  recording  the  above  results,  I 
am  fully  sensible  of  the  crudeness  of  process  by  which  they  have 
been  obtained.  A  smart  young  Mussulman  Moonshee  of  the  Jageer 
office,  and  a  clever  pupil  of  the  Hyderabad  school,  were  the  two 
assistants  usually  employed  in  the  task  of  inspection.  Both  were  very 
capable  in  their  way,  and  rendered  good  service ;  but  a  few  words 
may  be  added  to  set  forth  our  proceedings  in  somewhat  of  detail. 

44.  The  test  of  ability  at  each  school  was  tolerably  uniform  in 
character.  If  much  could  have  been  more  effective,  orthodox,  and 
appropriate,  nothing  could  well  be  more  simple ;  and  to  examiners, 
unaccompanied  with  the  staff  of  office,  simplicity  was,  perhaps,  more 
necessary  than  to  the  examined. 

45.  For  instance :  a  first  class  would  read  aloud  in  Sindee  a  por- 
tion of  some  work  in  the  Arabic-Sindee  character,  selected  at  random 
or  not,  according  to  circumstances.  A  short  table,  or  part  of  one, 
would  then  be  read  out  by  a  moonshee,  and  the  class  would  write 
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from  dictation.  Where  progress  in  Persian  had  been  sufficient,  this 
dictated  Sindee  would  be  converted  into  that  language,  and  the 
paper  then  handed  up  for  inspection.  Otherwise,  the  mere  Sindee, 
duly  punctuated  and  accented,  would  be  enough.  A  general  sum 
would  then  be  given,  say  in  multiplication,  division,  or  the  rule  of 
three,  the  slates  examined,  and  names  of  the  correct  accountants 
recorded,  and  this  exercise  would  probably  be  repeated.  A  portion 
of  geography  would  be  read  from  the  text-book,  questions  asked  on 
its  meaning,  and  the  map  referred  to  for  illustration  and  explanation. 
Persian  reading  and  parsing  would  wind  up  the  examination.  Less 
details  would  be  carried  out  in  the  junior  classes,  a  full  examination 
of  which  was  often  a  question  of  time.  Indeed,  a  good  first  class,  at 
a  large  school,  might  occupy  half  a  day. 

46.  As  regards  other  school  minutiae,  independent  of  progress  in 
study,  the  moonshee's  note-book  usually  supplied  the  information 
not  derivable  from  office  records,  or  my  own  personal  observation. 

47.  Briefly,  then,  there  have  been  found,  at  this  year's  examina- 
tion, a  total  of  1,527  students  at  34  vernacular  schools  (including 
the  new  school  at  Baola  Khan's  Tandra),  which,  though  not  showing 
a  very  decided  increase  upon  preceding  years,  is  a  statement  which 
has  been  probably  more  closely  tested  than  any  previously  rendered  ; 
and  the  progress,  though  not  so  marked  as  might  be  wished,  is,  upon 
the  whole,  satisfactory  and  promising. 

Remarks. 

48.  In  every  way,  is  it  my  humble  opinion,  that  it  would  be  to 

the  Government  benefit  to  support  and 
encourage   English   schools   throughout 
this  province  ;  and  it  is  in  deference  submitted  that  Bs.  100  monthly, 
as  grants-in-aid  to  such  establishments  at  the  large  towns  of — 

1 .  Hyderabad,  2.  Sukkur  or  Shikarpoor,  3.  Thattah, 
would  be  money  well  applied  at  this  moment.  The  iron  is  now  hot, 
and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  it  may  be  struck  into  shape  and  use- 
fulness before  it  has  time  to  cool.  In  plain  words,  communities  are 
now  willing  to  subscribe  and  send  their  children  to  acquire  English 
and  its  many  concomitant  advantages.  Ere  long  they  may  grow 
callous  on  the  subject,  if  not  averse  to  accept  the  offered  instruction. 

49.  Few  as  are  the  Sindees  at  the  one  Government  English 
school  at  Kurrachee,  those  few  give  ample  evidence  that  the  native  of 
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Sind  is  not  a  whit  behind  his  Indian  class-fellow  in  capability  to 
acquire  the  English  language.  Two  or  three  lads  of  very  marked 
intelligence  might  be  named  in  support  of  this  assertion.  Even  at 
the  small,  unpretending  Hyderabad  school,  a  young  Sindee,  of  about 
1 4,  was  this  year  found  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  taken  into  office 
employ  as  a  copyist,  at  Rupees  30  per  mensem.  And  although 
such  early  tansfer  from  a  school  to  worldly  business  is  unfavourable 
to  intellectual  progress,  it  is,  perhaps,  excusable  in  this  incipient  stage 
of  Sind  education,  when  practical  illustration  of  advantage  is  the 
great  engine  for  encouragement. 

50.  Vernacular  School*. — One  year's  provincial  tour*— when  my 
attention  was  drawn  away  chiefly  by  other  work — has  scarcely  enabled 
me  to  state  that  even  the  first  step  has  been  taken  towards  the  intro- 
duction of  a  uniform  system  of  instruction.  But  a  few  simple  rules,* 
lithographed,  and  circulated  for  the  use  of  the  44  teachers,  will,  no 
doubt,  have  a  good  effect,  and  enable  the  officer  who  undertakes  the 
next  year's  inspection  to  report  somewhat  more  favourably  on  the  ( 
general  method  of  training  adopted.  At  the  same  time,  I  would 
record  my  impression,  that  all  interference,  even  in  minor  details, 
must  be  carefully  exercised,  so  as  not  to  bring  distaste  or  distrust : 
for  instance,  where  they  like  to  sit  on  benches,  I  would  suggest  to 
give  them  all  benches ;  where  they  prefer  the  ground,  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  aid  the  cause  of  education  by  at  once  putting  them  all 
upon  high  seats ;  so  on,  in  other  small  matters. 

51.  In  Sind,  as  everywhere,  competition  is  the  great  means  to 
achieve  success.  To  keep  alive  that  spirit,  which  is  readily  aroused, 
is  therefore  more  than  advisable ;  it  is  necessary.  I  would  suggest 
that  a  selection  be  made  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
province,  and  that  they  be  summoned  at  a  particular  time  in  say 
two  batches,  at  two  convenient  places,  to  answer,  in  the  presence  of 
the  district  officer,  a  set  of  questions  prepared  especially  for  the 
occasion  by  the  educational  inspector. 

Sindee  might  admit  of  50  marks. 

Persian  ditto  40     „ 

Geography       ditto  30     „ 

.   .      *     Arithmetic       ditto  30    „ 

The  rule  being,  thai  whoever  obtains  the  greater  number  in  1 50,  wins. 
*  Not  yet  prepared. 
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The  winner  might  have  a  purse  of  Rfl.  100  or  a  place  in  a  Govern- 
ment office  worth  Rs.  1 5  per  mensem.  A  second  award  to  the  next 
best  boy  might  be  given  of  Rs.  50,  or  a  place  of  Rs.  10  per  mensem. 
52.  Supposing  such  a  step  not  considered  premature,  the  state- 
ment below  will  show  how  I  would  propose  to  carry  out  the  above 
measure  during  the  current  year.  Those  marked*  are  in  the  first  rank 
of  pupils,  and  would,  in  my  opinion,  carry  off  the  prizes  at  the  present 
time ;  but  there  is  no  lack  of  ability  among  the  others,  especially  the 
Sehwan  boys,  who  are  good  arithmeticians.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  defer  execution  of  the  scheme  for  another  year,  to  give  time 
for  more  general  proficiency. 


No. 


Names  of  Boys. 


School. 


To  meet  at. 


1  Tawnr  Dass* 

2  Chonhur0 

3  Alladina 

4  Mahomed  Alim     

6  Suliman 

(iGohur  Ali 

7  Hafiz  Oomur    *  • 

8  Nembray    

9  Dhuriooo 

IfiSakhiiwut 

1 1  Abdool  Azeez     

] "2  Nek  Mahomed 

13Gahee 


Chenchul 
Lull  Ali.. 


l6Goor  Dinnoo. 

1 7  Nemboo 

18  Fakeer  Ali . . . 
lUDyal   


Hyderabad 
Do. 
Do. 
Mutharee.. 
Thattah    ... 
Jerruck    . . . 

Do. 
Sehwan    . . 

Do.      ... 
Lark  liana 

J)o.      . 
Nowshera    . 

Birrea 

Miihana  ... 

Do. 
H umber  ... 
Taroo^hah   . 
Sukkur    . . . 
Rohree    . . . 


Hyderabad. 


LarkL 


53.  I  would  submit,  deferentially,  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
young  Mussulmans  seldom  or  never  have  the  abilities  for  accounts, 
geography,  and  other  European  studies,  that  Hindoos  are  supposed 
to  possess.  It  is  conceived  that  there  is  no  actual  want  of  natural 
capacity  in  either  class ;  but  the  Mahomedan  approaches  anything 
like  a  novelty  in  education  with  special  caution.  4-gain,  as  .regards 
figures,  he  has  been  taught  to  hold  them  in  comparative  contempt 
as  a  branch  of  "  Ilm"  (knowledge  or  science},  a  words  as  much 
misapplied  in  this  province  as  "  Izzut"  (honour  or  reputation) ; 
whereas  the  Bunny  a  acknowledges  them  as  a  household  study,  and 
is  always  ready  to  accept  them  as  such. 
23*  • 
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54.  The  existence  of  the  hook  known  as  "  Hykayut-us-Saliheen," 
or  "  Lives  of  the  Holy  Men,"  in  the  Arabic-Sindee  character,  is  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  the  adoption  of  the  latter  by  Mussulmans,  but 
they  do  not  quite  take  to  the  new  books  lately  printed  with  the  same 
readiness  exhibited  by  the  Hindoos.  I  attribute  the  cause  to  the 
little  influence  exercised,  or  attempted  to  be  exercised,  by  the 
Akhoonds ;  for,  where  these  books  have  been  successfully  taught, 
the  success  has  been  surprising.  The  pabulum  is  actually  devoured; 
it  is  seized  upon  by  smart  lads  as  their  daily  food.  The  misfortune 
is,  that  they  have  not  more.  They  would  consume  twenty  times 
the  amount  if  set  before  them. 

55.  It  has  been  the  fashion  in  this  country,  for  many  years,  to  con- 
sider the  Persian  language  to  contain  all  polite  learning  and  literature, 
while  Arabic  has  represented  all  that  was  venerable  and  scholastic  in 
letters.  The  neglected  "  Sindee,"  without  any  one  acknowledged 
character,  became  the  medium  of  ordinary  verbal  communication, 
peculiar  to  the  lips  of  the  "  Langhas,"  or  minstrels,  and  those  who 
learned  by  heart  their  legends.  Such  fashion  had  grown  into  in- 
veterate custom  about  the  period  of  the  conquest ;  and  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  dispel  at  once  a  tacit  belief  that,  in  substituting  a 
native  for  a  foreign  tongue,  we  are  preferring  bazar-made  tinsel  to 
imported  gold. 

56.  Another  difficulty  to  be  met  is  the  existence  of  pseudo- 
learned  men ;  that  is,  of  a  certain  set  of  individuals  crammed  with 
the  more  palpable  lore  of  Arabic  schools,  without  the  smallest 
conception  of  its  application  to  any  useful  purposes.  Such  as  these 
would  deem  a  recitation  of  the  ten  Predicaments  of  Aristotle  to  be 
a  greater  passport  to  favour  and  applause,  than  any  amount  of 
sound  practical  knowledge ;  and  their  persuasions  are  not  without 
force. 

57.  In  Sind,  where  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  objects  of 
veneration,  a  candidate  of  very  moderate  pretensions  becomes  readily 
admitted  among  the  alumni.  The  respect  paid  to  his  superior 
learning  is  thus  a  mere  exaggeration  of  the  more  ephemeral  senti- 
ment which  leads  men,  in  civilized  lands,  to  worship  where  not  even 
attention  is  due.  But  it  is  its  quality  of  duration  which  gives  it 
here  importance.  To  semi-barbarism,  this  learning,  and  repute  for 
learning,  must  needs  be  hereditary ;  whereas*  time,  under  die 
influence  of  civilisation,  disperses  mists  and  discloses  truth. 
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58.  Oriental  alumni  are  not  partial  to  the  simple  and  useful 
studies  of  history,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  Their  own  ignorance 
on  such  matters  seems  to  require  an  explanation,  which  it  would  he 
humiliating  to  afford. 

59.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  hut  injustice  to  those  natives 
who  have  aided  the  cause  of  education,  were  it  not  to  he  noted,  that 
some  professedly  learned  men  possess  really  more  than  bare  profes- 
sion wherewith  to  claim  the  public  suffrage.  They  have  studied 
the  times  as  well  as  books,  and  from  their  enlightenment  and  good 
sense  much  benefit  may  accrue.  The  author  of  a  book  of  travels,  in 
the  Persian  language,  written  at  the  Commissioner's  suggestion, 
might  be  cited  as  one  of  these ;  but  as  it  is  proposed  that  his  pub- 
lished work  shall  shortly  speak  for  itself,  any  account  of  its  writer 
would,  perhaps,  in  this  place,  be  premature. 

60.  Under  the  great  encouragement  given  to  education  in  Sind 
by  the  Commissioner,  prejudice  has  partially  given  way  to  common 
sense.  For  instance,  the  best  arithmetician  among  the  whole  of  the 
schoolmasters,  natives  of  the  province,  is  Mean  Mahomed,  the  head 
master  of  Hyderabad,  a  former  pupil  of  the  normal  class.  He  is 
generally  considered  superior  to  Nundeeram,  the  present  instructor  of 
the  said  class.  A  young  Mussulman,  whom  I  sent  from  near 
Sehwan,  in  January  last,  to  complete  his  studies  at  Kurrachee,  is  now 
in  the  algebra  class,  and  shows  very  marked  intelligence  in  all  figures. 
But  so  many  instances  of  proficiency  may  be  cited,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Sind  Mussulman  is  at  all  behind  the 
Hindoo  in  this  particular  study. 

61.  Still  it  must  not  be  inferred  that,  except  in  instances  of 
individuals  and  a  few  head  classes  of  schools,  geography  and  arith- 
metic have  been,  up  to  this  period,  sufficiently  studied  to  bear  the 
test  of  a  regular  examination.  They  are  acquiring  root,  and  that  is 
all ;  another  year  will,  it  is  hoped,  produce  better  results  as  regards 
both  branches  of  knowledge.  But  there  must  be  a  little  more  money 
expenditure,  and  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  few  paid  monitors. 

62.  Adverting  to  Mr.  Ellis's  printed  report  on  Sind  Education,  the 

appointments  described  in  Appendix 

met  with  Government  sanction.  And 
very  recently,  the  decision  in  the  case  of  three  lads  recommended  to  be 
enrolled  among  paid  candidates  for  Government  employment  seems  to 
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set  a  bar  upon  any  further  propositions  in  accordance  with  those  sug- 
gestions. I  would  submit,  however,  that  efficiently  paid  monitors  be 
allowed  on  Rs.  5  or  Rs.  6  per  mensem,  for  the  benefit  of  the  school, 
and  special  advancement  of  the  newly-introduced  studies  of  geography 
and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  for  their  own  personal  emolument.  The 
requirements  in  this  respect  are  detailed  in  Appendix  V.* 

63.  The  readiness  with  which  municipalities  hare  hitherto  come 

A  n     .  _t       ~        forward  in  support  of  education  must 
Government  Resolntfon,   No.  ,rjj 

2004,  da  tod  16th  October  1867,  be  held  a  satisfactory  sign  on  the  part 
paragraph  19.  0f  fa  people.     They   have  seldom 

been  found  backward  with  funds  to  build  a  school-house,  or  maintain  a 
school ;  and  though  recent  restrictions  render  such  efforts  compara- 
tively unavailing  for  practical  purposes,  they  indicate  that  Sind  com- 
munities are  not  unwilling  to  share  with  Government  such  expenditure 
as  may  be  requisite  for  the  due  instruction  of  their  children. 

64.  Government  Press. —It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  new  Sindee 
educational  works  have  been  added  to  those  mentioned  in  the  68th 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Ellis's  printed  report,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  Akasee  Nirwar,"  a  pamphlet  on  astronomy.  The  chief  cause  of 
arrestation  of  progress,  during  the  last  year  at  least,  must  be  found 
in  the  extraordinary  demand  upon  the  single  lithographic  press  in 
use,  for  public  correspondence,  forms,  proclamations,  &c.  A  recur- 
rence  of  such  a  contingency  has  been  now  provided  for  by  the 

Government   Resolution,   No.       arrival  of  a  new  lithographic   press, 
9108,    of   the  12th    December      the  purchase  of  which  has  met  with 
°  '  Government  sanction. 

65.  But  a  Sindee  algebra  has  been  commenced ;  and  a  useful,  if 
not  strictly  educational,  pamphlet,  was  issued  in  February  last, 
adapted  from  a  Turkish  almanac,  showing  the  corresponding  dates 
in  the  Christian  era  to  the  first  Mohurrum  of  every  Hejira  year,  from 
the  commencement  until  1282  (a.  d.  1864). 

66.  And  there  are  now  awaiting  decision  the  following  books  in 
the  Sindee  language : 

1.  Gulistan,  by  Molvee  Ghuland  Mahomed,  schoolmaster,  of 
Sukkur. — 1st  chapter  very  carefully  interlined  in  the  Persian 
text,  and  containing  lists  of  words  common  to  both  languages 
notes  and  commentations,  &c. 

*  Appendix  not  pnbltaKed. 
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2.  A/canee  Surt~jo,  by  ditto. — A  small  collection  of  fables,  much  in 

the  style  of  jEsop. 

3.  Totee  Sameh,  by  Moonshee  Oodaram. — A   translation  of   the 

Persian  Tales  of  a  Parrot,  by  the  English  translator  in  the 
Commissioner's  office. 

4.  A  Sindee   Grammar,   by  ditto. — This  has  already  been  litho- 

graphed at  Kotree,  bnt  it  is  intended  to  reproduce  it  with 
additions  and  emendations. 
Ditto,  by  Myan  Mahomed,  head  master  at  Hyderabad.*    . 

5.  Sukhree  Galhunji,  by  Kewul  Ram  of  Hyderabad. — A  collection 

of  original  stories,  with  long  prefatory  narrative  of  the  writer's 
career. 

6.  Tarikh  Masoomee,   by  Moonshee  Nundee  Ram,  master  of  the 

normal  school. — The  completion  of  a  translation  of  the  Persian 
History  of  Sind,  by  Mahomed  Massoom.  The  writer  received  a 
reward  of  Rs.  150  for  the  specimen  portion  submitted  in  1852. 

7.  Muntakhabati  Hindi,  by  Meeran  Mahomed  of  Mutharee. — A 

translation  from  the  Hindoostanee  of  well-known  stories  and 
fables. 

67.  Republication  of  the  books  or  pamphlets,  published  under 
Mr.  Ellis's  supervision,  named — 

1.  Dhurtee  Nirmar,  or  Geography, 

2.  Lekee-ji  Peer,  or  Arithmetic, 

3.  Regulation  XIV.  of  1827, 

4.  Story  of  Bhumbo  Zemindar, 

has  also  been  directed  by  the  Commissioner,  and  they  will  be  put  in 
hand  as  early  as  practicable-  The  Bab  nam  o,  or  Primer,  has  already 
passed  through  a  second  edition. 

6H.  To  the  above  it  may  be  added,  that  one  or  two  of  my  moon- 
shecs  have  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  collecting  the  best  known 
legends  and  tales  in  verse,  peculiar  to  the  province,  and  recited  from 
memory  by  the  "  Langhas,"  or  minstrels.  These  are  minutely  de- 
scribed in  Captain  Burton's  "  Sind,"  chapters  IV.  and  V.  They  are 
important  in  an  educational  sense,  as  being  the  nearest  approach  we 
can  find  to  original  Sindee  literature.  The  title  to  complete  ori- 
ginality is  unfortunately  qualified,  from  the  existence  of  a  doubt,  in 

*  This  second  Grammar  has  jast  reached  me  in  MS.  It  promises  excellently 
well. 
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many  cases,  whether  the  Persian,  Sindee,  or  Punjabee  version  is 
really  the  first  dress  given  to  the  poem. 

69.  Before  offering  a  few  concluding  observations  on  the  best 
method  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  vernacular  schools,  by  the 
introduction  of  efficiently  trained  masters,  I  would  revert  briefly  to  the 
present  state  of  the  engineer  class,  and  one  cause,  at  least,  which 
operates  against  its  success  in  this  province. 

70.  The  superintending  engineer  has  been  kind  enough  to  favour 
me  with  a  report  on  the  subject,  of  which  a  copy  is  appended.* 
He  gives  two  reasons  for  the  paucity  of  Sindee  students,  viz., — the 
low  standard  of  their  English  education,  and  the  locality  of  Kurrachee. 
The  latter  reason  has  been  already  discussed  in  the  present  report 
with  reference  to  the  Government  English  school ;  and  its  admission, 
as  valid,  in  that  case,  will  explain,  without  further  comment,  why 
Kurrachee  does  not  produce  a  greater  number  of  competent  English 
scholars  from  among  Sindees. 

71.  I  had  proposed  to  the  superintending  engineer  that,  in  case 
he  could  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  second  master  of  the 
engineer  classes,  he  should  be  sent  up  to  organize  a  good  English 
school  at  Hyderabad ;  and  Colonel  Scott  was  of  opinion  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  such  a  move  would  be  beneficial,  not  only  in 
a  direct  sense,  to  the  Hyderabad  public,  but  indirectly  to  the 
establishment  under  his  own  supervision,  inasmuch  as  it  would  tend 
to  qualify  a  greater  number  of  pupils  for  admission  therein. 

72.  If  Government  would  allow  this  master  to  draw  the  established 
salary  of  his  old  appointment  in  his  new  capacity  at  Hyderabad, 
there  would  be  thus  no  increase  to  actual  expenditure  ;  and  I  think 
the  interests  of  the  public  service  would  be  consulted  by  such  arrange- 
ment, though  only  temporary. 

73.  The  propriety  of  removing  the  engineer  classes  themselves 
from  Kurrachee  to  Hyderabad,  is  a  point  which  it  may  not  be  con- 
sidered within  my  province  to  discuss.  But,  if  Sindees  be  wanted  for 
purposes  of  instruction,  I  know  no  better  place  than  Hyderabad  to 
obtain  them. 

74.  And  further,  the  very  important  question  of  what  actual 
amount  of  knowledge  should  be  exacted  from  the  pupils  of  the 
description  peculiar  to  this  establishment,  is  one  on  which  it  might 
be  presumptuous  for  an  unscientific  person  to  advance  an  opinion. 

•  Not  published. 
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The  opportunity,  however,  should  not  he  passed  over,  to  record  the 
present  consideration  of  this  matter  by  those  well  qualified  to  come 
to  a  correct  decision. 

75.  Normal  Class. — It  now  remains  to  notice  the  most  effectual 
engine  in  promoting  the  true  interests  of  vernacular  education 
throughout  the  province.  Allusion  is  made  to  the  normal  class  at 
Kurrachee,  instituted  in  1854,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  masters 
to  teach  in  the  various  provincial  schools. 

76.  At  the  examination  in  October  1857,  there  were  found  to  be 
12  pupils,  3  of  whom  were  selected  and  appointed  to  fill  vacancies 
as  masters  or  assistants.  This  left  a  balance  of  9,  and  of  these  2 
only  were  Mahomedans. 

77.  The  utility  of  this  institution,  primitive  as  it  necessarily  was, 
had  been  so  great,  that  the  commissioner  recently  saw  fit  to  renew 
its  existence,  and  increase  the  number  of  its  members.  For  this 
purpose  revised  rules  were  prepared,  and  every  encouragement  offered 
to  candidates  for  admission  to  present  themselves  for  examination. 
No  very  difficult  test  was  laid  down ;  but  such  Sindee  youths  as  could 
pass  it  satisfactorily  had  at  least  established  a  claim  to  superior 
assiduity,  if  not  superiority  of  intellect. 

78.  In  Sind,  the  Mussulman  may  yet  be  considered  the  only 
professional  and  hereditary  Akhoond,  or  school  instructor.  More- 
over, it  often  happens  that  the  whole  of  the  boys  attending  a  village 
school  are  Mahomedans.  These  reasons  would  perhaps  suffice  to 
explain  why  the  preponderance  of  normal  class  students  should  rather 
be  of  that  religion  than  Hindoos.  The  latter  would  throng  the 
class  as  much  (if  not  rather)  to  train  for  office  work  as  to  become 
teachers,  a  duty  comparatively  new  to  them.  This  can  hardly  be 
said  of  the  Mussulman,  who  quits  his  native  town  to  proceed,  it  may 
be,  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to  Kurrachee,  with  the  really  laudable 
ambition  of  returning  home  qualified  to  instruct  his  fellow-townsmen. 

79.  On  returning  last  month  from  the  district  tour,  I  had  suc- 
Korrachee 1      ceeded  in  getting  together  nine  re- 

h0?86  h«H 1     crmts»  *N  °^  wnom  had  shown  them- 

Thultee  .....". 1      selves  qualified  for  admission,  and  of 

Shikarpoor   2      whom  all  but  one  were  Mussulmans. 

9     This  accession  enabled  me  more  nearly 
—     to  equalize  the  respective  castes,  and 
to  display  a  total  of  18  ;  thus  divided,  10  Mussulmans,  8  Hindoos. 
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80.  With  the  exception  of  one,  a  young  Pathan,  who  accompa- 

Hillanee  School    2     nied  me  from  Shikarpoor,  and  has  since 

Kundiara    do     3      returned  on  the  plea  of  sickness,  and 

5  one  on  a  few  days'  leave,  all  these 
—  pupils  are  now  present  at  Kurrachee. 
An  addition  of  five  more,  is  shortly  expected,  as  exhibited  in  the 
margin.  Certificates  of  qualification  have  been  given  to  two  others  at 
Sehwan,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  they  will  be  induced  to  leave  their 
native  town. 

81.  It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  the  normal  class  should  be 
considerably  enlarged ;  its  range  of  instruction  extended  ;  its  master 
better  paid  ;  and  its  students  looked  upon  rather  as  collegians  than 
school-boys.  The  establishment  might  thus  become,  as  it  were,  the 
fountain-head  of  education  to  the  province. 

82.  Upon  such  a  basis  its  maintenance  would  require,  at  least, 
and  with  all  due  regard  to  economy,  Rs.  500  per  mensem,  or 
Rs.  6,000  per  annum.  We  may  suppose  40  paid  pupils  included  in 
this  account,  viz. : — 

20  at  Rs.  8  monthly,  or    Rs.  160 

20atRs.  6       do  „     120 

Head  master  at „     150 

Second     ditto „       60 

Incidental  expenses „       10 

Total. .  Rs.  500 

83.  It  is  of  little  use  attempting  to  train  men  as  thoroughly 
efficient  masters  with  a  teacher  at  Rs.  15  per  mensem,  the  salary 
allowed  to  Moonshee  Nundeeram  for  the  last  two  years.  However 
zealously  affected  in  the  cause,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  his 
appointment  is  underpaid. 

84.  The  head  master  should,  it  is  conceived,  be  a  good  English 
scholar,  possessed  of  certificates  of  character  and  proficiency.  He 
should  devote  his  whole  time  to  advancing  the  pupils  in  studies,  such 
as  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  natural  philosophy;  and* 
secondarily,  in  teaching  the  English  language  to  those  pupils  who 
might  seek  the  study. 

85.  The  assistant  master  would  necessarily  be  a  Sindee,  and  on 
him  would  devolve  the  task  of  teaching  his  native  language  in  the 
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Arabic  character,  and  explaining,  where  necessary,  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  all  such  points  in  his  superior  course  of  instruction  as 
would  seem  to  require  interpretation. 

86.  "Whatever  disadvantages  Kurrachee  may  possess  as  the 
locality  of  an  English  ordinary  vernacular  school,  these  do  not  seem 
to  exist  in  respect  of  the  normal  class,  which  is  professedly  recruited 
from  without.  And  the  journey  from  the  native  place  to  the  sea- 
side is  held  not  the  least  healthy  part  of  the  whole  system  :  it 
serves  to  expand  the  mind  and  to  remove  the  dread  of  distance  and 
travel. 

87.  Sea-steamers,  railways,  the  electric  telegraph,  a  native  library, 
association  with  the  more  enlightened  class  of  natives,  may  be  included 
among  the  means  of  civilisation  and  improvement  at  Kurrachee, 
which  are  not  available  elsewhere  in  Sind.  Above  all  should  the 
professors  be  men  whose  society  out  of  class  would  be  beneficial. 

88.  In  dwelling  at  some  length  upon  the  advantages  of  such  an 
institution,  it  is  in  the  conviction  that  much  ultimate  good  would 
accrue  from  the  proposed  expenditure.  Nor  is  this  view  confined  to 
ordinary  educational  objects.  But  further  discussion  would  lead 
me  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  present  question.  And  this  report 
has  already,  perhaps,  become  unnecessarily  long. 

89.  The  Government  resolution,  as  per  margin,  called  for  detailed 

accounts  of  Sind  educational  charges. 

No.  620,  dated  13th  March     ^  ^ese  accounts  yet  await  replies 
1858,  paragraph  7.  _,  «  «  ,    . 

from  two  collectorates  for  completion, 

it  has  been  found  necessary  to  exclude  from  the  present  report  the 

statement  "  showing  the  fixed  and  probable  contingent  expenditure 

of  every  description,  which  will  be  entailed  on  Government  by  the 

maintenance  of  the  educational  establishments  which  existed  in  Sind, 

on  competent  .authority,  accorded  prior  to  the  date  of  receipt  of 

General  Order  of  the  30th  August  1856." 

90.  It  is  intended,  however,  to  submit  these  details,  when  reduced 
to  a  tabular  form,  to  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  as  a  new 
Appendix  numbered  VIII.* 

91.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  only  fixed  expenditure  entailed,  by  the 
separation  of  the  office  under  my  charge,  has  been  the  appointment 
of  a  Moonshee  in  January  last,  on  a  salary  of  Re.  15  per  mensem. 

*  Appendix  not  published. 
24  *. 
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It  might  not  be  thought  objectionable,  pending  the  appointment  of 
an  inspector,  to  sanction  a  stun,  say  not  exceeding  Re.  125  per 
mensem,  for  the  whole  monthly  educational  charges  of  the  depart- 
ment, disposable  thus : — 

Proposed.  Present. 

1  Clerk  at Rs.  50,  in  lieu  of  at  Rs.  50. 

2Moonsheesat „    25,        ditto  „     15. 

1  Naique  at „      8,        ditto  „ 

4  Peons  at „    24,        ditto  „     10. 

Contingent  at „    18,        ditto  uncertain. 

92.  That  this  report  has  been  hurriedly  written  and  little  revised 
will,  it  is  feared,  be  too  evident  from  its  general  tone  and  want  of 
condensation*  But  a  wish  to  forward  it  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  close  of  the  official  year,  added  to  attention  to  other  duties, 
must  plead  my  excuse ;  for  it  seemed  rather  advisable  that  it 
should  be  now  despatched  with  appendices  just  as  written  than 
delayed  for  an  indefinite  period  to  await  a  more  orthodox  dress  and 
arrangement. 

93.  For  the  crude  method  of  examination  adopted,  and  imperfect 
practice  of  the  same,  I  have  to  express  my  regret  that  greater  ability 
was  not  added  to  greater  opportunity. 

(Signed)         F.  J.  Goldsmid,  Major, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Jagheers  in  Sind, 
in  charge  Education  Department. 
Kurrachee,  1 1  th  May  1 858. 
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APPENDIX  [M]. 


ABSTRACT  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  ELPHINSTONE 
INSTITUTION  FUNDS. 
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APPENDIX  [N]. 


LETTER  FROM  GOVERNMENT  IN  REPLY  TO  REPORT. 


No.  2511  op  1859. 

General  Department. 
To  the  Director  op  Public  Instruction. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
Annual  Report  of  Public  Instruction  in  this  Presidency  for 
the  year  ending  the  30th  April  1858. 

2.  This  Report  is  dated  28th  of  February  last,  but  it  was 
not  placed  before  Government  until  the  month  of  August, 
being  five  months  subsequent  to  the  ostensible  date.  I  am 
directed  to  request  an  explanation  of  this  circumstance,  and 
to  express  the  hope  of  His  Lordship  in  Council,  that  the 
urgent  instructions  which  have  already  been  communicated  to 
you  will  ensure  the  timely  receipt  of  your  future  annual  state- 
ments of  the  progress  of  the  department  under  your  charge. 

3.  It  would  be  unprofitable  now  to  discuss  minutely  the 
details  of  the  transactions  to  which  your  report  under  ac- 
knowledgment refers.  During  the  year  which  succeeded  that, 
the  educational  history  of  which  you  have  now  submitted, 
many  of  the  subjects  dwelt  upon  by  you  have  been  considered 
by  Government,  and  the  views  entertained  by  His  Lordship 
in  Council  communicated  to  you ;  others  no  longer  possess 
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the  interest  which  belonged  to  them  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence ;  and  others,  again,  may  with  advantage  be  reserved 
for  discussion  when  your  report  for  1858-69  (already  almost 
due)  shall  be  before  Government 

4.  Under  these  circumstances  the  observations  which  I 
am  now  directed  to  record  are  few,  and  confined  rather  to 
general  subjects  than  to  the  details  of  the  management  of  your 
department. 

5.  And  first,  I  am  to  express  the  satisfaction  of  Govern- 
ment that,  although  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  contri- 
buted, with  other  causes,  to  effect  a  considerable  decline  in 
school  attendance  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  there  were, 
before  its  close,  signs  of  a  favourable  reaction,  which  has  since 
been  very  clearly  developed. 

6.  The  frequent  instances  in  which  village  communities 
have  failed  to  fulfil  their  pledges,  by  paying  their  share  of 
school  expenses,  cannot  be  viewed  as  otherwise  than  very 
discouraging.  His  Lordship  in  Council  is,  however,  sanguine 
that,  when  the  present  financial  pressure  may  be  so  far 
removed  as  to  enable  Government  to  resume  its  efforts  to 
multiply  vernacular  schools,  and  not  merely  to  dispense 
with  schools  in  villages  which  have  failed  to  contribute  their 
stipulated  quota  to  their  support,  the  growing  desire  for 
education  will  be  developed,  and  such  breaches  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  village  communities  as  we  have  had  to  complain  of 
become  lest  frequent. 

7.  Government  concur  entirely  in  the  remarks  on  female 
education  which  you  have  recorded.  It  is  certain  that  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  females  under  this  Presidency  has  been  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  Government  support ;  and  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
the  remarks  of  Lord  Ellenborough  on  missionary  schools  do 
not  apply  to  this  Presidency,  where  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
public  grant-in-aid  being  extended  to  such  schools. 

8.  You  have,  in  the  opinion  of  Government,  success- 
fully vindicated  the  system  of  public  instruction  under  this 
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Presidency  from  the  objections  raised  in  Sir  George  Clerk's 
Memorandum.  His  Lordship  in  Council  has  no  reason  what- 
ever to  believe  that  there  has  at  any  time  existed,  among  the 
body  of  the  educational  servants  of  Government,  any  disposr 
tion  to  transgress  the  limits  laid  down  for  their  guidance  on 
the  subject  of  religious  teaching.  This  has  not  been  attempted 
indirectly  through  the  means  of  school-books,  or  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  That  the  teaching  of  scientific  truths  is 
calculated  indirectly  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  natives  in  the 
Hindoo  cosmogony,  and  generally  in  the  false  religious 
systems  prevailing  in  India,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but,  unless 
we  abandon  entirely  all  efforts  to  enlighten  our  Indian  sub- 
jects, we  must  be  prepared  for  these  consequences. 

9.  Government  are  happy  to  observe,  from  your  report 
under  acknowledgment,  that  the  subject  of  school-books,  both 
in  English  and  vernacular,  receives  a  steady  attention  from 
the  Educational  Department,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  a 
few  years,  our  class-books,  and  especially  our  vernacular 
school-books,  will  be  greatly  improved. 

10.  Government  have  separately  considered  and  recorded 
their  opinion  on  the  voluntary,  as  contrasted  with  the  com- 
pulsory, system  of  taxation  for  educational  purposes,  as  also 
the  opinion  which  His  Lordship  in  Council  entertains  of  your 
Bill  for  enabling  village  communities  to  assess  and  levy 
educational  funds. 

11.  There  is  nothing  in  your  report  under  consideration 
on  the  subject  of  the  University  which  appears  to  call  for 
special  notice. 

12.  Elphinstone  College.— Government  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  concur  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Harkness  is 
incapable  of  entertaining  the  deliberate  intention  of  creating, 
by  his  annual  reports  from  1836  to  1855,  a  false  impression 
of  the  actual  progress  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  Elphinstone 
College.  The  system  of  examining  the  classes  by  their  own 
professors  had  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  progress  of  the  students.     This  s  vstem  has  been 
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replaced  by  one  which  is  not  open  to  the  same  objection ; 
and  His  Lordship  in  Council  believes  that  there  is  at  present 
no  danger  of  a  repetition  of  the  delusive  results  which  gave 
rise  to  the  misapprehension  which  formerly  prevailed  on  the 
subject. 

13.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  appropriate  building 
for  the  Elphinstone  College  is  very  much  required,  and  His 
Lordship  in  Council  hopes  that  this  want  will  not  remain 
very  long  unsupplied. 

14.  The  increasing  popularity  of  the  Elphinstone  College 
is  matter  of  sincere  congratulation. 

15.  The  Poona  College  has  also,  His  Lordship  in  Council 
is  gratified  to  observe,  recovered  its  popularity,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  strictness  of  the  discipline  now  enforced  and 
the  restriction  of  free  admissions. 

16.  Government  consider  the  result  of  the  reform  which 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  Sanscrit  department  is  in  every 
respect  satisfactory. 

17.  The  Poona  College  school  would  appear  to  have 
partaken  of  the  general  improvement  which  has  characterised 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  Deccan  in  the  year  under 
report. 

18.  The  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  in  Council 
observes  that  you  consider  that  some  advantages  might  be 
gained  by  the  removal  of  the  college  from  Poona  to  Ahmed- 
nuggur,  or  to  some  other  more  centrical  locality,  if  one  can 
be  found ;  but  he  is  not  prepared  to  admit  that  these  advan- 
tages are  so  decided  as  to  justify  Government  taking  the 
matter  into  present  consideration. 

19.  Government  have  already  recorded  their  satisfaction 
at  the  progress  made  by  the  students  of  the  Law  Classes 
at  the  Presidency,  and  observed  on  the  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances which  have  restricted  to  comparatively  a  small 
number  the  rare  advantages  which  the  Grant  Medical 
College  affords  •  as  a  school  of  medicine.  His  Lordship  in 
Council  is,  however,  sanguine  that  the  reluctance  which  has 
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hitherto  shown  itself  on  the  part  of  native  youths  generally  to 
prosecute  the  study  of  medicine  will  be  gradually  overcome. 
He  would,  in  the  meantime,  reiterate  his  recommendation  of 
last  year,  that  inducements  should  be  held  out  to  the  students 
in  the  Mofussil  Government  schools  to  present  themselves  for 
admission  at  the  Grant  Medical  College,  and  that  its  benefits 
should,  if  possible,  be  extended  to  other  classes  as  well  as 
those  who  have  hitherto  failed  to  appreciate  them. 

20.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  such  extension  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  in  the  Civil  Engineering  School  at 
Poona,  where  a  similar  indifference  to  the  benefits  of  scientific 
education  has  been  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of  this 
country. 

21.  The  absence  of  Provincial  High  Schools  of  a  superior 
order  under  this  Presidency  is  much  to  be  regretted.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  without  such  schools,  the  Bombay 
University  must  languish  and  fail  to  produce  such  results  as 
might,  under  other  circumstances,  be  looked  for.  This 
subject  will  be  brought  again  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Government  of  India  when  the  existing  financial  pressure  shall 
have  been  mitigated  or  removed. 

22.  The  number  of  superior  English  schools  is  as  yet  very 

limited  ;  but  Government  are  grati- 
Ahmedabad.  fied  to   find  that  junior  scholarships 

Samgetjee  Jcjcebhoy.     have  been  obtained,  during  the  year 
Dhoolia.  under  report,  by   students  of  other 

Sattara.  schools  than  the  Elphinstone  Central 

School  and  Poona  College   School. 
The  schools  thus  favourably  distinguished  are  as  per  margin. 

23.  The  annual  examination  of  English  schools  (paragraph 
169)  seems  well  calculated  to  test  their  comparative  efficiency, 
and  to  inspire  the  students  with  a  laudable  emulation. 

24.  Your  report  of  inferior  Anglo-vernacular  and  vernacular 
schools  is  very  discouraging.  Government  is  well  aware  of 
the  great  difficulties  you  have  to  contend  with  in  this  very 
important  branch  of  your  duties,  and  are  persuaded  that  the 
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want  of  success  which  has  attended  the  zealous  labours  of 
yourself  and  your  inspectors  is  to  be  attributed  to  insufficient 
means,  and  more  especially  to  the  necessity  under  which  you 
have  laboured  of  relying  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
obstructive  or  apathetic  village  communities.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  remedy  may  ere  long  be  applied  to  this  state  of 
things. 

25.  I  am  directed  to  express  to  you  the  high  sense  enter- 
tained by  Government  of  the  ability  displayed  by  you  in  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  very  important  department  over 
which  you  preside.  Government  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  notice  with  approbation  the  individual  merits  of  many  of 
your  subordinate  officers,  and  consider  it  only  necessary  on 
the  present  occasion  to  record  their  general  satisfaction 
with  the  zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  your  department 
is  administered,  and  the  progress  made  during  the  year 
under  report. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)        H.  YOUNG, 
Chief  Secretary  to  Government. 
Bombay  Castle,  22nd  October  1859. 
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POONA, 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction, 
28th  October  1859. 

To  H.  YOUNG,  Esq., 

Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  General  Department. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  paragraph  2  of  the  Government 
letter  No.  2611,  dated  22nd  instant,  I  beg  to  explain  that  the 
interval  between  the  date  of  the  report  (28th  February)  and 
the  submission  of  the  printed  copies  of  the  same  to  Govern- 
ment (early  in  August)  was  taken  up  in  seeing  the  volume 
through  the  press. 

2.  If  Government  had  not  ordered  the  report  to  be  first 
printed,  it  would  have  been  submitted  in  manuscript  at  the 
date  which  it  bears. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)        E.  I.  HOWARD, 

Director  of  Public  Instruction. 
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